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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  work  having  gone  to  Press  and  nearly  completed 
before  it  occurred  to  the  Author  that  the  present  Rates  of 
Postage,  &c.,  found  at  page  518,  would  shortly  be  of  little 
use,  he  therefore  has  added  as  an  Appendix  the  New  Draft 
of  the  proposed  Act  for  the  management  of  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Regulations  of  the  Duties  of  Postage  as  read  in 
Council  for  the  first  time  on  the  13th  of  May  of  this  year, 
and  which  may  in  all  probability  be  in  force  ere  this  Edition 
will  have  left  the  Binder’s  hands.  The  Author  has  seen  no 
occasion  to  make  further  alterations  or  additions  beyond  a 
few  receipts  ; nevertheless  he  feels  assured  the  work  will  con- 
tinue to  sustain  its  expectation  as  one  of  general  utility 
throughout  India. 

The  flattering  notices  taken  of  the  work  by  the  Press  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  and  its  acknowledged  usefulness  as  a 
book  of  reference  by  numerous  private  individuals  unknown 
to  the  Author,  is  highly  gratifying;  while  the  facts  prove, 
what  has  always  been  his  opinion,  that  a work  having  for 
its  object  the  simple  yet  distinct  instruction — by  the  assi- 
milation of  the  Asiatic  Customs  with  the  European— in 
Domestic  Ecokomy,  must  prove  eminently  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anglo-Indian  Community.  The  Receipts  are 
rendered  in  as  plain  a manner  as  possible,  so  that  no  diffi- 
culty might  arise  in  their  communication  to  Natives;  tliQ 
selections  are  such  as  are  most  easily  attainable ; and  the 
means  for  theLt  preparation  generally  procurable ; whilst  the 
additions  are  largely  imported  into  this  country,  and  to  bo 
had  jxt  almost  every  Bazaar, 
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Tue  Mahket  Tables  attaclied  will  form  a very  fair  guide 
to  the  actual  prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  at  either  of  the  Pre- 
sidencies or  in  the  Mofussil,  and  prevent  any  immoderate 
overcharge  by  servants ; for  let  the  European  experience  be 
what  it  may,  and  even  were  he  to  visit  the  Market  himself, 
he  never  could  purchase  any  article  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Native,  nor  can  he  fail  to  discover  in  any  intercourse  with 
him  involving  outlay  that  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a per 
centage  in  some  degree,  or  what  is  called  Dustooet,*  an 
allowance  established  by  general  usage  and  considered  by  the 
servant  as  his  perquisite  for  making  purchases,  "When  small, 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  him  enjoy  the  advantage, 
if  quiet  and  comfort  are  desired.  This  deduction  is  not  so 
applicable  to  the  household  expenditure — especially  when  the 
head  servant’s  account  is  settled  every  morning,  as  then  the 
prices  charged  are  generally  made  at  the  admitted  or  known 
rates,  and  can  be  checked  accordingly  if  examined  at  the 
time;  but  when  allowed  to  stand  over,’  articles  are  frequently 
entered  and  charged  for — although  neither  procured  nor  con- 
sumed, and  of  course  is  a matter  of  clear  gain  to  the  servant, 
who  besides  takes  his  usual  Dttstooet  when  settling  with 
the  tradesmen  for  lond  fide  purchases. 

Eamilies  and  single  individuals  residing  at  the  Presiden- 
cies or  the  Mofussil,  who  may  at  times  be  particularly  cast 
on  their  own  resources,  or  deem  it  necessary  to  superintend 
their  daily  expenditure,  and  are  not  above  an  acquaintance 
with  the  number  of  annas  and  pies  forming  a rupee, — items 
as  indispensable  to  present  as  conducive  to  future  comfort, 
— will,  in  all  matters  of  household  affairs,  whether  in  check- 
ing the  extravagant  charges  of  domestics,  the  over-demands 
of  trades-people  in  pui’chases,  or  affording  useful  instruction 
for  the  routine  of  the  Culinaey  department,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Faem,  Potjltex  Yard,  or  Eitchek 
Garden,  it  is  hoped,  find  that  much  useful  information  may 
be  derived  by  following  the  rules  and  instructions  contained 
in  the  “Indian  Domestic  Economy.” 


* Two  pic  ill  cath  rupee. 


ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


1st.  Servants; — their  description,  habits,  caste,  wages,  &c-, 
at  Bombay,  Bengal,  Hyderabad,  and  Madras. 

2nd.  Farm  and  Poultry  Yard  ; — Cows,  Calves,  Buffaloes, 
Goats,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Rabbits;  management  of  Poul- 
try with  preliminary  remarks  ; Turkeys,  Guinea- 
fowls,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pigeons  and  Pea-fowl. 

3rd.  Horse  and  Stable ; — Exercise,  grooming,  feeding,  and 
medical  treatment  in  the  most  immediate  and  easiest 
form,  with  recipes,  &c. 

4th.  Dairy  ; — General  remarks  on  Utensils,  Pans,  &c.  ; 
Milk,  Cream  and  Butter;  mode  of  making  Butter 
from  Cream  and  Milk ; also  fresh  Cream  and  Curd 
Cheeses. 

5th.  Soups  of  various  kinds,  with  general  directions  for 
flavouring,  force-meat  balls,  &c. 

Gth.  Fish,  and  Shell-fish,  with  remarks  upon  dressing,  &c. 

7th.  Remarks  on  Boiling,  Roasting,  Broiling,  &c. 

8th.  Sauces  and  Gravies. 

9th.  Beef,  Veal,  Mutton,  Lamb  and  Pork. 

10th.  General  directions  for  Game  and  Poultry,  with  various 
methods  of  dressing  the  same. 

11th.  Vegetables ;— how  to  prepare  and  dress  in  different 
ways.  . 

12th.  Devils,  Zests,  Sandwiches,  Omelettes,  Essences,  Toast- 
ed Cheese,  Eamakins,  &c. 

13th.  Pickles  and  Chutneys. 

14th.  Pastry remarks  upon  Tarts,  &c. 

15th.  Puddings,  do.  do. 

16th.  Cakes,  do.  do. 

17th.  Baking ;— Bread,  Biscuits,  &c. 

18th.  Sweet  Dishes,  &c. 

19th.  .Jellies  and  Jams. 

20th.  Tea,  Coflee,  &c. 

21bt.  Syrups,  Drops,  &c. 

22.VD.  Drinks,  Liquors,  &'c. 

23ru.  Cordials. 
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CiiAPTEn  24th. 

— 25th. 

— 2Gth. 

— 27th. 

— 2STn. 


29ih. 


— 30th. 

— 31st. 

— 32nd. 

— 33ed. 


Cooling  fluids  ; Purifying  water. 

Freezing  Mixtures,  with  or  without  Ice. 

Making  Ice receipts  for  the  same,  with  direction* 
for  preserving  it. 

Vocabulary  of  Culinary  terms. 

Oriental  Cookery  ; — preliminary  remarks  on  Curries, 
Brianes,  Pullows,  Ashes,  Kubabs,  Cakes  and  Chut- 
nies;  with  various  receipts  for  making  the  same. 
Bombay  Market  Table,  with  the  average  Prices  Cur- 
rent for  three  Months  in  the  year — January,  May 
and  November  ; Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and 
Measures ; with  the  Commercial  Weights  in  various 
parts  of  India,  &c. 

Calcutta,  Dinapore,  Madras  and  Aurungabad  Market 
Tables,  and  prices  of  Miscellaneous  Articles,  &c. 
Tables  of  Exchange,  Interest,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Domestic  Receipts. 

Kitchen  Garden  and  Orchard — with  a copious  Index 
of  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SEEVANTS.  . 

The  misdeeds  of  Indian  serv'ants  appear  to  be  a general 
and  unfailing  source  of  complaint  amongst  all,  whether  we 
take  the  new-comer  on  his  arrival,  or  the  long  resident, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  place  •,  the  complaint 
of  them  is  miiversal — laziness,  dishonesty,  falsehood,  with 
a host  of  other  vices,  seem  to  be  inherent  in  them.  This 
need  hai’dly  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  way  in 
M’hich  they  are  brought  up,  taught  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy to  look  for  employment  only  in  the  particular  calling 
of  their  parent,  or  the  guardian  by  whom  they  have  been 
adopted.  Nor  is  the  fault  wholly  on  their  side — much  that 
is  complained  of,  originates  with  the  master,  and  is  ovring 
to  him.  In  the  first  place,  taking  a servant  merely  on  the 
recommendation  of  a written  character,  without  any  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether  the  bearer  is  the  person  de- 
scribed, or  how  he  became  possessed  of  it.  In  most  cases 
these  characters  are  borrowed;  in  many  they  are  written 
for  the  occasion,  by  a class  of  persons  who  earn  their  bread 
by  writing  characters  for  any  applicant  who  will  give  them 
a feiv  annas,  or  agree  to  pay  a per  centage  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  place.  So  sudden  and  frequent  are 
the  changes  in  India,  that  a master  or  mistress  has  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  personal  inquiry,  and  is 
often  led  to  overlook  this  precaution;  all  this  causes  a 
fruitful  source  of  mischief  to  domestic  economy. 

Then  again,  persons  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  giving 
characters;  how  often  it  happens  that  a master  or  mistress, 
when  turning  away  a sen'ant,  gives  him,  from  false  kind‘- 
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ness,  a belter  diaracter  than  he  deserves,  suppressing  the 
real  eausc  of  his  being  sent  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  a period  of  service  suffieiently  long  to  l>c  of 
itself  a reeommendation,  and  almost  a guarantee  of  his 
ti’ustworthiness  and  usefulness,  whereas  they  know  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case. 

Some  servants  there  are  who  enter  your  family  simply 
to  see  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  taking  them- 
selves off  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Others  there  are  who  take  advantage  of  the  advance  of 
pay,  usually  given  in  setting  out  on  a journey,  to  enable 
the  servant  to  leave  a small  sum  with  his  family  or 
relations  and  to  provide  himself  with  necessaries ; thus 
getting  a month’s  or  more  advance  of  pay,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  traveller  starts,  are  nowhere 
to  be  found,  or  shp  away  after  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  make  your  head 
servant  (if  out  of  your  o^vn  power)  go  to  the  Police  Office, 
and  have  their  names  and  agreement  registered;  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  detection,  shoidd  he  be  an  old 
offender,  as  the  PoUce  have  better  means  of  making  in- 
quh’ies  than  you  can  possibly  have.  This  clearly  shows 
what  an  advantage  an  office  for  registiy  woxdd  be,  where 
the  honest  and  weU-disposed  serv^ant  could  be  heard  of, 
when  he  would  be  sure  to  find  a place. 

On  the  other  hand,  servants  have  too  often  just  cause 
for  leaving  their  places  suddenly,  the  slightest  fault  of  a 
native  servant  being  often  visited  with  blows  and  such 
abuse  as  no  respectable  man  xriU  bear,  very  often  too  for 
no  other  faxdt  than  that  of  not  miderstanding  what  the 
master  has  said,  who  has  given  his  directions  in  some 
unintelligible  stuff,  from  ignorance  of  the  language,  that 
no  one  could  understand. 

Tlie  race  of  servants  are  very  different  at  the  three  pre- 
sidencies; at  Bombay  there  is  a large  proportion  of  native 
Portuguese,  Parsecs,  Mussidmcn,  and  Hindoos,  besides 
Em’asians;  at  Madi’as  native  Cluistians  take  the  place  of 
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Parsecs  at  Bombay,  and  at  Calcutta  tliere  is  a mixture  of 
every  caste  aud  grade  in  India.  There  are  some  amongst 
these  who  speak  English,  and  who  generally  bear  but  very 
indifferent  characters. 

BOMBAY. 


A Butler,  whether  Portuguese,  Parseo  or  Mussul- 
man, ....... 

A Table  Servant  (seldom  more). 

Cook,  ....... 

Assistant, 

Washerman  or  Dhobee,  according  to  the  fai 
Tailor,  ------- 

Ayah,  - --  --  --  - 

Amah  or  Wet  Nurse,  - - - - 

Coachman,  ------- 

Gorah wallah,  ------ 

Mussulchee,  where  no  house  Hummals  are  em- 
ployed, ....... 

Bheestee,  if  used,  but  the  Hummals  do  this  work, 

Totee  or  Sweeper,  

Chuprasee  or  Puttah  Wallah,  - - - - 


Rs.  10  to 

15-20-30 

G 

10 

7 

1) 

20 

4 

6 

7 

25  or  more. 

7 

» 

15 

8 

99 

15 

7 

99 

16 

10 

99 

15 

5 

99 

.9 

6 

8 

2 

5 


5 

7 


BENGAL. 

A Sircar  or  Accountant,  - - - - - - Es.  10  to  12 

A Butler  or  Khansumar,  - 8„10 

A Table  Servant  or  Khidmutgar,  - - - - - 6„8 

Assistant  do.  or  Matie,  - . ...  . 4„6 

Dressing  Bearer  or  Bhoee,  - - - - - - 6„8 

House  and  Palkee  do.  -----.  6„7 

Washerman  or  Dhobee,  - - - . - - - 4„14 

Water  Carrier,  Bheestee  or  Puckalee,  - - - - 5 „ 8 

Cook  or  Bawurchee,  - -6„12 

Sweeper,  Halalkur  or  Mihtur, 3„4 

Messenger  or  Hurkara,  - - - - - . - 5„6 

Porter  or  Durwan,  6„6 

Tailor  or  Durzee,  - 

Coachman  or  Ghareewan,  ------  8 „ 15 

Horsekeeper  or  Syce, 5„G 

Grasscutter  or  Ghaswara, 3„5 

Elephant  Driver  or  Mahut, 8„1G 

Assistant  Cooly, 3„6 
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Camelman,  Oontwallali,  . - - - 

Gardener,  Malee  or  Bagbban, 

Shepherd  B’herehara,  . - - - 

Water  Cooler  or  Abdar,  - . - 

Tent  Pitcher,  or  Lascar,  - - - - 

Hooka  attendant,  or  Hookabadar,  - 

Female  Servants. 

Ayah,  or  Waiting- woman,  ... 
Amah,  or  Wet  Nurse,  - - - . 

Ladies’  Tailor,  1st  Class,  - - - - 

Do.  2nd  do.  ... 

Washerman,  1st  do.  . - - 

Do.  2nd  do.  - - - - 

Sweeper,  or  Mihturanee,  - . - - 


MADRAS. 

Butler,  per  mensem,  from  - 

Ordinary  Servants,  . . . . 

Boys, 

Cooks, 

Under  do.  ...  ... 

Waterwoman, 

Coachman, 

Horsekeeper,  - 

Grasscutters, 

Gardeners,  - - - - 

Cowman, 

Water  Carriers,  - . . . . 

Ayahs, 

Under  do.  ...... 

Punkah  Pullers, ..... 


Rs.  5 to 
3 „ G 
3 „ 4 

5 » 8 
3 „ 5 
G „ 8 


5 to  12 

6 „ 12 
10 

6 

- 10 
6 


- 10  to  21 

7 „ 10 

- 5 „ 7 

7 „ 17 

- 3 

3 4 

- 10  „ 15 


4 .,  7 

5 „ 7 

4 „ 6 

10  „ 17 

5 „ 8 
S 


HYDERABAD. 


Mussulmans. 

Hhansumar,  or  Butler,  12  to  20 

1 Jemadar  of  Servants,  12  „ 15 
Khidmutgar,  or  Table 

Servant,  - - 7 „ 10 

2 Dressing  Boy,  - 7 „ 10 

Abdar  or  Water  Cooler,  8 „ 12 

Hookabadar,  - 12 


Sindoos. 

5 Matie,  - - - 6 to  7 

G Mussalchee,  or  Barber,  4 „ 7 


Dhobee, 

6 

Syce,  - 

- 7 

Grasscutter,  - 

4 

Bearer, 

- 7 

Head  Bearer,  - 

- 8 
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Mussulmans. 


3 Furrash,  or  Lascar,  7 


Mihtur,  or  Sweeper, 

3 

to 

G 

4 Chuprassee  or  Jewan, 

5 

7 

Mahut,  or  Elephant 

Driver, 

12 

Assistant  to  do.  - 

6 

7 

Bheestee,  or  Puckalee, 

7 

8 

Hindoos. 


Malee, 

- 5 

to 

8 

Cooly  Woman, 

2 

3 

7 Cook, 

- 10 

20 

Tailor,  - . - 

7 

12 

Ayah, 

- 7 

15 

In  engaging  with  an  Ayah  who  speaks  English,  as  is 
mostly  the  case  with  the  Indo-Portnguese,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  be  very  particular  in  your  agreements  as  to  the  amount 
of  your  wages,  and  also  whether  they  expect  food  to  be 
found  them,  as  their  demand  at  first  will  be  made  gener- 
ally without  reference  to  the  latter,  and  at  as  high  a rate 
as  they  can  venture  to  ask,  in  consequence  of  their  attain- 
ments being  beyond  those  of  most  Mussulmen  and  Hindoo 
Ayahs,  who  can  only  assist  in  dressing  a lady;  whereas 
most  of  the  first  class  Indo-Portuguese  dress  hair,  wash 
laces,  sillt.  stocldngs,  &c.,  and  in  some  few  instances  can  use 
their  needles,  for  aU  of  which  they  expect  to  be  better  paid 
of  course.  The  wages  of  an  Ayah  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  duties  she  undertakes,  and  those  who  perform  the 
menial  offices,  which  some  do,  are  on  the  lowest  scale  of 

pay- 

The  Wet  Nurses  are  only  'procurable  generally  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  are  very  obstinate  as  to  their  rules  of 
diet.  The  greatest  trouble  arises  in  getting  them  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  proper  food;  they  are  prone  to  indulge 
in  liquor,  opium,  tobacco,  pawn,  supai’ee,  &c. ; they  are 
perfectly  careless  of  any  regularity  as  to  their  state  of 
health,  and  require  great  watching.  Previoiis  to  engaging 
they  make  the  most  exorbitant  demands,  which  from  ne- 
cessity you  are  often  compelled  to  comply  with.  Besides 
their  wages,  it  is  usual  to  find  them  in  food  and  clothes. 

All  classes  of  servants  are  engaged  by  the  month,  though 
not  always  paid  at  the  expiration  of  it,  and  it  is  usual  to 
keep  them  in  arrears  until  the  middle  of  the  following,  as 
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some  check  upon  tlieir  beliaviour,  and  to  prevent  their 
withdraiving  themselves  without  notice,  as  tliey  subject  them- 
selves to  the  loss  of  one  month’s  pay,  if  they  quit  of  their 
oivn  fi*ee  will,  or  inthout  giving  a proper  warning. 

In  some  houses,  besides  the  Khansumar  or  Butler,  whose 
province  appears  to  be  merely  superintending  the  concerns 
of  the  table  and  of  the  servants  attached  to  it,  a sort  of 
Jemadar  of  seiwants  is  also  kept  up,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  pui’se  and  of  all  the  out-of-door  serv^ants,  pays  all  the 
expenses, — ^in  fact,  superintends  the  household  concerns  in 
general.  He  is  usually  a Mussulman,  but  sometimes  of  the 
other  class,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  Sii*car  in  Cal- 
cutta. Very  frequently,  instead  of  a regular  senant  for  the 
toilet,  a Hindoo  of  the  Bearer  class  is  employed,  and  it 
seems  the  better  plan;  for,  being  a dressing  servant,  he  is 
in  general  too  great  a man  to  assist  in  carrying  the  palan- 
keen: he  yet  keeps  up  with  it,  and  is  always  therefore  at 
hand.  If  the  bearer  be  a Mussulman  he  is  made  some- 
times to  wait  also  at  table. 

A Furrash,  I suspect,  is  kept  up  but  in  few  houses:  his 
occupation  is  that  of  a Lascar  or  Khalassie;  he  sweeps  the 
carpets,  cleans  the  house  and  furniture,  the  care  of  which 
he  has;  also  the  beds,  shades  and  lights,  it  being  his  duty 
to  light  the  latter;  in  fact,  his  duty  is  both  that  of  the 
Lascar  and  Mussalchee,  as  he  is  in  some  houses  where  a 
FmT.’ash  is  not  kept  up  in  Bengal.  His  principal  duty  is 
the  charge  of  tents,  with  the  care  of  the  same,  pitcliing, 
striking  and  loading  them. 

A Chuprassee  may  be  either  Mussulman  or  Hindoo,  as 
frequently  one  as  the  other.  The  distinction  between  the 
Chuprassee  and  Jewan,  is  that  the  latter,  besides  being  a 
messenger  and  attending  his  master  in  his  jomneys  about, 
is  employed  also  in  guarding  his  house;  the  Chuprassec’s 
badge  is  his  external  sign,  the  Jewan  has  it  not. 

Matie  is  sometimes  a Mussulman,  but  less  fr'equcntly, 
and  is  assistant  to  the  table  serv^ant. 

The  Mussalchee  in  general  has  charge  of  the  caudles, 
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shades  and  lights;  but  -where  a FuiTash  is  kept  up,  he  is 
employed  as  toreh-bearer  and  barber,  his  profession  gen- 
erally being  that  of  the  latter. 

The  Cook  is  usually  a Native  Christian  or  the  lowest 
caste  of  Hindoos  from  Madras  or  the  Coast;  sometimes 
tliey  are  Mussulmen,  but  seldom  any  proportion  to  the 
former.  The  bearers  are  a hard-working  and  very  trusty 
class  of  people:  you  may  leave  artieles  of  any  value  mth 
them  with  perfeet  safety,  only  making  it  over  to  their 
charge,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mussulmen;  indeed,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  case  with  most  classes  of  native  servants 
who  are  weU  treated;  and  if  a fair  estimate  and  allowance 
is  made,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  more  rea- 
son to  praise  than  complain  of  them.  Entrust  money, 
je\tels,  clothes,  &c.,  in  fact,  any  thing  to  their  charge,  and 
you  wiU  find  them  usually  faithftd.  They  will  for  years 
treasure  up  the  smallest  rags  for  you,  though  now  and 
then  you  -will  see  them  appropriating  articles,  they  have 
thought  forgotten  by  their  masters  (from  their  never  hav- 
ing been  asked  for),  and  if  they  can  profit  in  any  way  from 
their  intermedium  in  purchasing  for  you,  you  will  find  they 
wiU  generally  cheat  you  in  over  demands  in  some  slight 
way  or  other.  Slioidd  you  become  poor  they  will  drop 
even  this  in  a very  great  degree,  or  totally.  In  sickness 
they  ^vill  take  the  greatest  care  of  you,  doing  for  you  ser- 
vices that  a Emopean  seldom  ever  will.  In  marching,  at 
all  seasons  and  all  weather,  they  will  go  long  distances 
without  grumbling,  cook  for  you,  put  their  hands  to  pitch- 
ing tents,  loading,  and  at  all  times  do  work  extra  to  their 
own  duty.  They  are  in  general  sensitive  of  and  grateful 
for  kindness,  and  become  active  and  zealous  therefrom. 

Their  principal  vice,  besides  what  I have  already  given, 
is  an  intolerable  habit  of  lying.  In  the  way  of  tea,  sugar, 
bread,  milk,  paper  and  such  like  articles,  they  wiU  fi’e- 
quently,  like  European  servants,  appropriate  a little  for 
themselves.  You  wiU  sometimes  find  cases  of  ingratitude, 
but  if  you  treat  them  kuidly,  you  >viU  not  find  these  fi’c- 
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quent.  They  mtU  conceal  in  general  the  petty  thefts  and 
cheatings  of  one  another  from  their  master,  but  when  any 
one  has  been  detected  by  him,  all  arc  ready  to  come  for- 
Avard  and  tell  against  the  offender.  Cunning  and  double- 
dealing characterise  the  Native,  and  are  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal faults.  Cui’iosity,  also,  is  another  of  his  peculiarities; 
if  you  send  a man  with  a note  or  message,  he  is  sure  to 
be  asked  by  all  he  meets  where  he  is  going,  and  on  Avhat 
business,  if  he  knows.  They  also  endeavour  to  find  out 
all  that  concerns  you;  whether  you  are  an  influential  per- 
son or  in  any  way  a leading  character,  and  are  guided 
accordingly.  I thinlc  that  you  have  only  to  treat  natives 
well  and  kindly,  and  they  will  generally  prove  good  servants 
to  you.  Sympathize  in  their  griefs  and  joys,  with  the 
smallest  words  of  kindness,  speak  kindly  to  them,  and 
oblige  them  when  you  can,  and  they  will  serve  you  well, 
and  will  refuse  to  execute  no  sort  of  work  how  extraneous 
soever  from  their  regular  duties;  on  the  contrary,  if  a 
master  or  mistress  is  always  finding  fault  with  their  ser- 
vants for  the  most  trifling  omission  of  duty,  haA-ing  them 
beaten  and  cutting  fr'om  their  pay  the  value  of  an  ar- 
ticle broken  by  accident,  the  Native  natui’aUy  becomes 
discontented  and  careless  to  please,  knoAiing  he  can  but  be 
sent  away  Avith  a chance  of  getting  a much  more  humane 
and  even-tempered  employer.  They  are  often  turned  off 
Avithout  being  paid  their  wages,  upon  the  alleged  score  of 
insolence;  this  being  assigned  as  the  reason  when  a master 
loses  his  temper,  and  ill-treats  a servant  AAuthout  cause,  for 
appearing  stupid  or  awkAvai’d.  It  is  necessary,  if  you  desire 
to  retain  and  attach  your  servants  to  you,  to  act  justly  by 
them,  make  them  fully  xmderstand  AA'hat  you  desire  to  be 
done,  and  see  that  it  is  so;  and  if  a servant  has  commit- 
ted a fault,  or  destroyed  your  property  in  a wanton  man- 
ner, do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  punish  him  yourself,  but 
refer  the  case,  where  you  have  the  means,  to  the  decision 
of  public  authority,  or  give  him  his  discharge  at  once. 
Encoiuage  a servant  to  come  and  confess  his  faidt,  show- 
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lug  pcrliapa»  tliat  lie  has  broken  an  artiele ; then  refrain 
iroin  blows,  abuse,  and  eutting  his  pay,  which  seldom  at 
any  time  is  very  high  ou  ing  to  the  small  sum  required  for 
a native  to  live  upon,  and  if  reduced  by  stoppages,  falls 
lieavily  upon  him,  and  arouses  his  natural  cunning  to  make 
it  up  most  assm’edly  at  yom’  expense,  and  in  futiu’e  induce 
him  to  hide  by  eveiy  means  in  liis  power  any  fault  he 
may  afterwards  commit. 

In  havmg  mentioned  the  particular  duties  of  each  sei’- 
vant,  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  will  confine 
them  only  to  one  particular  department,  as  was  almost 
generally  the  case  formerly  in  the  upper  parts  in  India, 
though  not  so  much  at  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay;  for  where  circumstances  require  that  a few  ser- 
vants ai'e  only  kept  in  the  establishment,  the  duties  of 
tAvo  or  three  may  be  canied  on  by  one,  with  a little 
management,  as  is  indeed  generally  practised.  The  Cook 
may  attend  the  market  early  of  a morning  and  purchase 
the  supplies  for  the  day ; but  here  it  is  essentially  necessary, 
to  prevent  disappointment  as  well  as  to  insm’e  comfort, 
that  the  necessaiy  ordera  for  all  that  is  requii-ed  be  given 
over  night,  as  after  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  nothing  but  the 
refuse  of  meat,  &c.,  is  procurable : this  duty,  though  coming 
more  immediately  under  the  province  of  the  head  servant, 
may,  Avhere  economy  is  the  object,  be,  as  has  been  stated, 
intrusted  to  the  Cook  or  a Khansumar. 

The  head  servant  may  act  as  Butler,  attend  the  table, 
look  after  the  plate,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  superintend 
the  making  of,  if  not  make  himself,  the  pastry  and  sweet- 
meats, besides  exercising  superintendence  over  the  whole 
household,  and  recording  the  daily  expenditure  in  an  ac- 
count-book kept  for  the  purpose.  A little  difficulty  some- 
times exists  in  getting  servants  to  perform  more  than  theii- 
own  particular  duty,  but  by  a little  management  it  is  soon 
overcome  and  adds  to  the  domestic  comfort. 

It  is  a useless,  besides  expensive  custom,  giAong  dresses 
to  youx’  senants;  hoivever,  this  is  a mere  matter  of  consi- 
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deration  witlx  yourself.  In  some  families  in  Bengal,  where 
the  establishment  is  large  and  the  servants  numerous,  and 
expeeted  to  be  all  di’essed  uniform  ivith  turban,  &c.,  a man 
is  kept  on  purpose  to  make  the  latter  up,  and  is  paid  a 
small  sum  by  eaeh  for  so  doing  or  by  their  employer,  he 
performing  some  other  duty  when  not  so  engaged.  Tlxe 
only  elass  requiring  a livery  generally,  are  your  horse- 
keepers  and  eoaehmen;  they  need  little  more  than  a uni- 
form turban  and  belt,  but  insist  on  their  appearing  in  clean 
clothes  when  in  attendance. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OlTDOOR  ECONOMY. 


THE  FAEM  AND  POULTEY  YAED. 

The  best  Cows  in  Western  India  are  the  Guze- 
Cows.  ratti,  and  in  the  South,  the  Mysore  and  Nellore, 
and  in  the  Upper  parts,  the  Nagore ; the  general 
time  of  calving  being  at  the  commencement  of,  and  during 
the  monsoon.  The  Guzerat  cows,  when  in  full  milk,  after  calv- 
ing, give  from  five  to  six  seers  daily,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  if  fed  -with  gram  and  green  grass;* — the  Nellore 
cow  about  half  the  quantity,  and  the  common  country  cow 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  seers,  and  generally  not 
more  than  one,  from  which  the  calf  must  have  its  share. 
Few  country  cows  AviU  give  any  milk  if  the  calf  is  taken 
from  them.  It  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  cow 
how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the  time  of  her  calving, 
— also  on  the  quantity  and  cost  of  feeding.  When  pas- 
tiu’agc  is  abundant,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  such  a stock 
of  cows  as  will  enable  you  to  have  a succession  in  milk. 
The  expense  of  tending  them  out  grazing  is  the  same  for 
a dozen  as  a couple,  a man  being  required  to  milk,  feed 
and  pen  up  the  calves  morning  and  evening.f  The  quan- 


* The  natives  seldom  if  ever  give  gram  to  their  cattle;  and,  previous  to  calving, 
Oord  is  the  principal  grain  given ; — also  Tour,  Chenna,  and  others  that  are  chcaj) 
The  Oord  is  first  boiled  and  then  mixed  with  oil, — say  one-cighth  of  a seer  of  oil  to 
one  seer  of  Oord,  and  this  is  given  to  a cow,  and  twice  the  quantity  to  a buffaloe. 

+ At  all  the  towns  and  villages  there  are  herdsmen  who  collect  and  lake  out  the 
cattle  to  feed  of  a morning,  and  bring  them  back  in  the  evening,  charging  so  much 
a head,— from  two  to  eight  annas,— a month- 
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tity  of  gram  to  be  given  to  eacli  cow  daily  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  her  milk.  For  a common  country  cow 
half  a seer  soaked  at  each  milking  is  sufficient;  double  the 
quantity  uill  be  required  for  a Nellore,  or  Guzerat  cow. 
In  selecting  a cow  'for  purchase  the  Natives  give  preference 
to  those  ivith  fine  thin  skin,  good  looking  udder  (not  de- 
pending upon  the  size),  and  long  thin  tails.  Colour  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  ; of  course  if  the  cow  docs  not 
promise  from  her  appearance,  when  in  full  calf,  to  give  a 
fair  share  of  milk,  no  one  woidd  think  of  becoming  a pur- 
chaser. The  price  of  a good  Guzeratti  cow  is  from  30  to 
70  mpees  or  more;  the  Nellore  probably  not  quite  so  much, 
and  a country  cow  from  five  to  fifteen  rupees.  It  is  ne- 
cessai’y  that  a cow  should  be  fed  while  being  milked  so  as 
to  induce  her  to  give  it  dowTi  freely.;  the  natives  generally 
allow  the  calf  to  suck  at  the  same  time  ; before  the  cows 
are  milked  the  teats  should  be  washed  and  wiped.  The 
milk  of  some  cows  yields  more  cream  than  that  of  others. 
The  cream  yielded  by  the  last  half  of  the  milking  is  always 
the  best,  provided  the  udder  is  properly  emptied.  Water 
added  to  milk  causes  it  to  tlu’ow  up  a larger  quantity  of 
cream  than  if  immixed,  but  the  cream  is  of  a veiy  inferior 
quality.  Milk  canied  to  a distance  before  it  is  set  for 
cream,  or  in  any  other  way  shaken,  gives  much  less  cream, 
and  also  ^ thimier,  than  that  udiich  has  not  been  agitated. 
Milk  should  always  be  strained  before  setting  for  cream. 
The  cream  being  ebrnmed,  and  strained  fr’oin  the  butter- 
milk, is  to  have  tlie  remains  £)f  the  buttermilk  carefully 
squeezed  from  it  nitli  as  little  working  of  the  butter  as 
possible,  and  then  moulded  into  the  form  neeessary ; it 
shoidd  never  be  touched  dming  the  making  by  the  hand, 
but  worked  up  uith  a ivooden  spatida.  Hutter  is  always  in- 
jured in  its  quality  by  being  kept  in  water,  nor  will  it  keep 
so  long  as  if  in  a cool  vessel,  that  is  ]iorous,  ■with  moisture 
round  it.  The  only  cheeses  made  in  this  country  arc  ci’cam 
or  common  ivhite  emd,  directions  for  making  which  will 
be  found  under  a separate  head  of  the  present  work. 
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feeding  of  these  animals  for  the  table 
Calves.  (as  in  Europe)  is  seldom  carefully  attended  to ; 

but  should  you  desire  to  have  good  veal,  you 
must  allow  the  calf  the  whole  of  its  mother’s  milk,  and 
for  the  first  week  break  a raAv  egg  into  its  mouth  every 
day;  the  second  week,  give  it  two  eggs,  and  increase  the 
number  u eekly,  until  it  has  had  ■six  daily,  when  it  -will  be 
found  fat  and  fit  to  kill — not  such  half-starved  meat  as  is 
usually  sold  as  veal,  but  approaching  in  flavour  to  an  English 
dairy-fed  calf.  If  you  do  not  ■choose  to  give  it  eggs,  let 
the  calf  run  to  another  cow,  as  the  expense  ■with  a country 
•bred  animal  is  very  trifling.  Calves  may  be  reared  upon 
skimmed  milk  as  in  Europe,  but  then  the  milk  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  more  than  a few  hoiu's,  otherwise  it  will 
get  sour.  At  first  the  milk  must  be  put  into  a vessel  and 
the  hand  immersed  in  it,  giving  a finger  for  the  calf  to  suck 
and  (IraAv  the  milk  up  by ; or  else  put  the  milk  into  a leather 
bag,  funnel-shaped,  Avith  a small  opening  for  the  calf  to  suck 
it  out  by ; this  is  the  common  native  practice,  but  after 
a fcAv  days,  the  calf  ■nill  di’ink  it  very  readily  from  the 
vessel  it  is  oflered  in.  In  Europe  chalk  is  placed  in  the  pen 
where  the  calf  is  confined,  for  it  to  lick;  this  is  done,  not 
as  is  generally  supposed  to  whiten  the  meat,  but  to  correct 
the  acidity  of  the  milk. 

The  finest  description  of  these  animals  to  be 
Buffaloes,  found  throughout  Hindostan  are  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  Deccan  about  Jefferabad,  Amarouttee,  and 
Alahore,  cast  of  Hingolie.  The  quantity  of  milk  from  the 
finest  bred  animals  has  been  known  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
first  rate  English  cows,  being  upwards  of  five  gallons  in 
the  tAventy-four  hours,  but  tliis  is  very  uncommon.  The 
average  supply  received  from  a good  buffaloe,  in  full  milk, 
may  be  about  from  six  to  eight  seers,  fi’om  a common 
one  seldom  more  than  four;  and,  if  not  carefully  attended 
to,  they  soon  fall  off  even  from  that  quantity.  The  milk 
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of  the  buHaloc  is  extremely  rich,  and  answers  all  domestic 
purposes,  yielding  a rich  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  ghee. 
In  choosing  a bulFaloe,  select  the  fine  dark  black  or  light 
broAvn,  Avith  a good  barrel,  short  legged,  thin  necked,  flat 
and  broad  hind  quarters  and  large  open  eyes.  Their  food 
consists  generally  of  grass,  hay,  kirbcc,  bran,  oil-cake,  cot- 
ton seed,  &c.  But  when  they  have  calved  the  best  food 
to  give  them  besides  grass  for  the  first  week  at  milking 
time,  is  boiled  jawaree  and  baujeroe,  about  one  seer  of  each, 
with  a table  spoonfull  of  zeera.  When  brought  home  to 
be  milked,  cotton  seed  or  oil-cake  is  given  to  them.  They 
delight  in  water,  and  will  not  thrive  unless  they  have  a 
swamp  or  pond  to  waUow  in.  There  roUing  themselves, 
they  work  hollows,  when  immersed,  deep  enough  to  leave 
nothing  but  their  horns,  nostrils,  and  eyes  above  the  water. 
When  a bufialoe  has  calved  the  young  one  is  immediately 
taken  from  her  and  brought  up  by  hand;  if  a male,  it  is 
given  away,  being  considered  useless  except  for  draft  or  to 
breed  with.  The  males  are  very  savage,  and  if  taken  out 
to  the  jungles  with  other  cattle,  will  fight  even  the  tiger ; 
should  he  ventiu’e  to  attack  the  herd,  the  female  will  also 
make  the  same  resistance.  The  milk  sells  from  eight  to 
twenty  seers  the  rupee,  and  ghee  made  from  it  with  care 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  of  domestic 
articles,  and  'will  keep  sweet  and  good  for  years. 

These  are  procmable  in  aU  pai*ts  of  India, 
Goats.  of  a fine  description,  though  varying  much  in 
appearance.  The  Surat  goat  brought  to  Bom- 
bay is  highly  prized.  It  is  short-legged,  well  formed,  round 
and  compact,  giving  as  much  milk  as  a seer  at  a time. 
The  kid  afibrds  a delicate  meat,  for  which  Bombay  has 
long  been  celebrated.  The  goats  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumnah  in  Hindostan  ai’c  a long-legged  breed,  but  excel- 
lent milchers ; so  are  some  fr’om  the  southeni  part  of 
India.  They  all  feed  alike,  and  will  cat  leaves  and  roots 
where  no  other  animal  coidd  find  a subsistence.  It  is 
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necessary  to  give  a little  grain,  morning  and  evening,  to 
yoiu’  milch  goats.  Half  a seer  to  each  of  gi’am,  or  other 
grain  at  a time  is  quite  sufficient,  and,  if  you  have  a 
gai’den,  the  refuse  leaves  from  any  vegetable  will  be  greedi- 
ly eaten  by  them,  as  also  cakes  of  bread  made  from  the 
common  sorts  of  grain,  such  as  jawaree,  baujeroe,  &c. 
■\Miere  there  are  children,  a milch  goat  about  the  house  is 
invaluable;  but  remember  they  are  very  destructive  to  a 
garden  and  must  be  carefidly  looked  after.  The  kid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  follow  the  mother  if  you  require  her 
milk,  unless  some  means  is  adopted  to  prevent  its  sucking, 
either  by  a muzzle  or  tying  her  teats. 

Bengal  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grain- 
Sheep.  fed  mutton,  which  gives  the  meat  a flavoui’  far 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  fattening,  the 
grain  of  the  meat  is  not  finer  than  that  of  sheep  in  other 
parts  of  India,  as,  undoubtedly  in  the  Deccan,  where  there 
is  good  green  grass  pasturage,  the  meat  is  fine  and  ex- 
tremely sweet,  and  mixed  with  a proportionate  quantity  of 
fat.  To  the  southward  there  is  a large  breed  of  sheep  of  a 
reddish  colour  that,  if  fed  on  grain  like  the  Bengal,  will 
become  fat,  as  easily  retaining  the  same  fiavoui’  and  quali- 
ties. Perhaps  much  of  the  estimation  in  which  Bengal 
gram-fed  mutton  is  held  arises  from  the  shepherd’s  making 
wedders  of  the  males,  when  young, — a practice  not  gen- 
erally adopted,  but  very  essential  to  having  fine-flavom’ed 
mutton.  In  the  case  of  sheep,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
pens  shotdd  be  clean  and  dry,  and  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals.  They  may  be  taken  to  feed  with 
goats,  but  should  never  be  driven  out  before  the  dew  is 
off  the  ground,  and  should  always  be  brought  home  of  an 
evening  when  they  are  to  have  their  grain  given  to  them ; 
such  sheep  as  you  are  about  to  prepare  for  fattening  will 
require  less  than  those  you  intend  to  kill,  being  afready 
fat.  If,  for  instance,  you  kill  once  or  twice  a week,  you 
^vill  replace  the  slaughtered  one  by  another  from  the  flock, 
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iiuil  SO  continue.  The  selection  for  killing  should  fall  u)>oji 
that  sheep  which  is  in  the  hahit  of  rushing  to  the  gram 
trough  shoving  the  others  aside;  he  generally  is  in  the  Ix'.st 
condition.  Sheep  should  at  first  have  the  grain  broken  for 
them  and  a little  salt  eveiy  third  day,  or  so,  mbicd  nith 
it;  it  is  useless  giving  sheep  grain  until  they  have  eight 
teeth  in  front,  and  then  the  proper  quantity  for  eachi 
averages  about  half  a seer  daily.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal, 
where  gi’ain  is  very  cheap,  the  whole  flock  is  fed  on  it. 
A sheep  is  allowed  to  get  fat,  and  fall  off,  and  again  fat- 
tened before  he  is  killed ; which  very  much  heightens  the 
flavor  of  the  meat.  This  is  two  or  tlnee  times  repeated. 
The  lambs,  besides  sucking  the  ewes,  are  fattened  with 
ground  gram,  sugar  and  milk ; the  Hindostan  shepherds 
understand  this  well,  and  the  meat  is  deliciously  sweet. 
The  proper  time  for  making  wedders  of  them  is  w’hen  they 
are  about  three  weeks  old. 

House  lamb  is  very  seldom  procurable,  though  some- 
times the  natives  wdl  bring  them  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  where  there  is  a demand  for  such  meat.  They  are 
fed  on  native  bread,  milk  and  vegetables — in  fact,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  they  are  at  home. 

These  animals  wdien  reared  in  a stye,  for 
Pigs.  domestic  pm’poses,  are  very  usefid,  and  do  not 

give  much  trouble.  The  China  breed  being 
round,  short  legged  and  of  a docile  temper,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  if  crossed  with  English  or  any  other  breed, 
make  much  finer  pork  and  bacon,  as  they  do  not  lam  so 
much  to  fat,  and  the  bacon  becomes  more  streaky.  If  you 
desire  to  bring  up  several  young  pigs  for  porkers  or  bacon, 
rail  off  a space  of  a few  square  yards  independent  of  the 
stye,  that  they  may  roam  about,  as  it  is  not  beneficial  to 
confine  them  at  first,  and  give  them  any  spare  vegetable 
with  their  food  daily;  but  as  soon  as  you  wisli  to  fatten 
them,  let  the  food  be  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  remem- 
ber they  wiU  fatten  much  sooner  on  boiled  food  than  raw. 
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They  should  also  have  plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink.  The 
tame  pig  gives  from  6 to  11  young  ones  at  a time  and  carries 
her  young  IG  weeks.  They  sometimes  breed  twice  a year, 
but  the  more  usual  time  is  once  in  eight  months.  Clean- 
liness is  essentially  necessary  to  rearing  pigs  in  India,  and  the 
best  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to  have  the  stye  paved  with 
large  stones,  so  that  they  eannot  be  turned  up ; yet  a sow  that 
is  breeding  will  get  on  better  if  she  has  plenty  of  grass  on  a 
good  clay  floor,  wliich  should  be  kept  just  moderately  moist, 
so  as  to  be  cool,  but  neither  swampy  nor  wet.  Before  they 
farrow  they  are  very  fond  of  scraping  a hole  to  lay  in,  and  if 
the  grmmd  is  dry  and  dusty  the  young  ones  are  apt  to 
get  smothered;  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  with 
a litter  where  there  was  a chunam  floor.  The  sow  may 
be  put  with  the  boar  from  a month  to  six  weeks  after 
farrowing,  though  it  is  much  better  to  wait  a longer  period. 
The  young  are  seldom  flt  to  roast  under  a month,  and 
there  mil  generally  be  found  in  a litter  one  larger  than 
the  rest.  This  is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  the  mother’s 
favorite,  but  is  the  strongest,  and  manages,  by  thrusting 
the  others  aside,  to  get  the  largest  share  of  milk.  Of 
course  he  is  the  first  for  roasting. 

The  stye  may  be  built  of  stone,  bricks  or  wood,  and,  if 
not  for  breeding  sows,  should  always  be  well  paved,  and 
on  a slope,  that  water  may  be  tlu’own  over  it  to  keep 
the  animals  cool  and  clean — giving  them  during  the  rainy 
and  cold  weather  plenty  of  straw  or  grass  to  lie  on. 

Their  food  may  consist  of  the  refuse  from  the  garden, 
table  and  kitchen,  or  rice  boosa  mixed  with  buttermilk. 
They  thrive  very  well  on  boiled  grain,  such  as  jawaree, 
cooltie,  &c.  Gram  they  are  also  very  fond  of;  and  if  you 
wish  for  fine,  firm,  fleshy  bacon,  it  is  the  best  grain  they 
can  have  when  fattening.  The  food,  whatever  it  is,  should 
be  put  into  troughs  for  them  to  eat  out  of,  and  the  best 
I have  found  are  those  cut  out  of  stone,  as  being  strong, 
as  well  as  heavy  and  not  easily  turned  over,  which,  if  it 
happens,  occasions  a great  loss  of  food.  Where  pigs  are 
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kept  it  is  necessary  to  have  a Ilimltx)  servant  to  attend 
and  feed  them,  and  this  duty  is  generally  jxirformed  by 
one  of  the  Mihtur  caste. 

The  successful  management  of  these  animals 
Rabbits.  consists  in  cleanliness  and  proper  feeding,  keep- 
ing them  dry,  and  in  the  open  air,  and  shel- 
tering them  from  rain  and  sun.  The  boxes  or  hutches  in 
which  they  are  kept  should  be  swept  out  every  day,  and 
holes  made  in  the  bottom,  so  that  they  may  be  as  dry 
as  possible.  The  breeding  hutches  for  does  should  have  a 
separate  compartment,  with  a door  at  the  end  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it  out  when  necessary,  but  this  door  should 
never  be  opened  after  the  doe  has  littered,  and  until  the 
young  ones  are  able  to  run  about.  Some  does  are  so  shy 
that  if  you  distui’b  them  in  any  way  at  the  early  stage 
after  gi^dng  yomig,  they  destroy  them  immediately.  Rab- 
bits are  very  prolific;  their  period  of  gestation  is  one 
calendar  month.  The  does  when  about  to  breed  should 
have  fine  dry  grass  given  to  them  to  make  their  beds  with, 
which  they  line  by  plucking  ham  from  the  breast  and 
stomach.  The  young  ones  may  be  separated  fr’om  the  does 
when  a month  old,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  a 
fortnight  longer,  as  it  inci’eases  their  size;  the  feeding  of 
them  carefully  after  tliis  is  principally  to  be  attended  to. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a separate  hutch  by  themselves 
and  fed  at  regular  periods;  for  if  seldom  fed  and  in  large 
quantities,  they  overfill  their  stomachs  and  become  what 
is  called  pot-bellied.  Tlie  best  food  is  lucerne,  cabbage, 
lettuce  leaves,  and  sliced  can’ots,  also  wild  endive,  with  bran 
of  the  first  sort,  and  ground  gram  a little  moistened,  also 
jawaree.  A doe  may  be  put  with  the  buck  when  her 
young  ones  are  a month  old.  The  number  a doe  produces 
at  a litter  varies,  some  giving  tluee  and  othem  as  many 
as  seven  or  more  young  ones.  Tltc  buck  should  always 
have  a roomy  hutch  to  himself,  with  plenty  of  gi'am  and 
dry  food.  Tlie  young  bucks  intended  for  fattening  should 
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be  cut  wlien  about  a mouth  old.  This  can  be  done  by 
incision,  or  ligature. 

Rabbits  may  be  kept  in  an  ai'tificial  warren  by  digging  a 
large  square  hole  about  six  feet  deep,  lining  it  with  a brick 
wall,  and  then  filling  up  the  hole  again  with  earth  and  water 
or  clay,  beating  it  well  down.  This  must  be  surrounded  with 
another  wall,  and  covered  in,  so  that  no  animal  can  disturb 
the  rabbits  which  are  here  put,  and  left  to  burrow  as  they 
please.  An  opening  should  be  made  into  a separate  room 
or  yard,  -with  a shding  door  where  their  food  is  to  be  placed 
for  them  to  feed.  This  is  done  with  the  view  of  catching 
and  selecting  them  when  at  their  meals.  In  some  situa- 
tions, where  the  ground  is  of  a hard  stony  nature,  so  as 
not  to  require  a wall  beneath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exca- 
vate the  place  and  fill  it  up  with  earth,  as  before  directed,, 
moistening  it  with  water,  and  beating  it  down  firm. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  POULTRY. 

The  time  of  incubation  with  the  domestic 
Domestic  fowl  is  three  weeks,  and  during  that  period  the 

Fowls.  fowl  generally,  if  left  to  herself,  will  leave  her 

eggs  once  in  twenty-four  hours  to  feed,  shake 
her  feathers,  and  exercise  her  limbs.  Some  fowls  are  so 
close  sitters  that  they  will  not  leave  their  nest  even  for 
this  purpose — so  intent  are  they  on  their  maternal  duties. 
In  such  a case  the  hen  must  be  lifted  carefully  from  her 
eggs,  and  put  out  to  feed,  when,  after  a short  time,  habit 
^^^ll  induce  her  to  leave  them  at  the  same  time  each  day, 
A sitting  hen  daily  turns  her  eggs,  and  if  she  were  not 
to  do  tliis,  the  heat  from  her  body  would  be  unequally  distri- 
buted, and  the  yolk  would  become  misplaced.  A lajdng 
hen  must  do  this,  as  she  could  not  deposit  the  requisite 
number  of  eggs  for  a brood  in  less  than  fifteen  days,  and 
in  a fourth  part  of  that  period,  the  yolk  would  have  sunk 
through  the  white,  and.  come  in  contact  with  the  shell, 
which  being  porous  would  have  admitted  the  atmosphere 
and  the  vital  principle  would  have  become  inert,  and  the 
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egg  be  addled.  As  early  as  the  third  day  of  incubation  the 
natru’e  of  the  egg  is  altered  and  rendered  unfit  for  use.  The 
yolk  of  the  egg  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  ehieken  in  embryo,  and  if  this,  by  the  admission 
of  air,  as  I have  before  observed,  is  injured,  the  brood  is 
destroyed.  Chickens  may  be  left  under  the  mother  M'ithout 
injury  for  a couple  of  days,  as  her  care  and  n-armth  are 
fai’  better  calculated  to  rear  them  than  any  artificial  means. 
As  nature  has  pointed  out  the  means  of  preseming  her  eggs 
to  the  mother,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  plan  of  turning 
them  daily  is  necessary  to  keep  them  fresh  and  equal  to 
new  laid.  When  a batch  of  young  chickens  is  hatched, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  confine  them  under  baskets  or 
coops,  as  they  thrive  better  by  being  allowed  to  follow 
the  hen  about,  and  only  require  food  to  be  given  them 
once  or  twice  a day.  They  must  at  night  be  carefully 
shut  up  with  the  mother  in  a basket,  on  straw  or  fine  dry 
grass,  and  let  out  early  in  the  morning.  Tlie  food  may 
be  rice  or  jawaree.  Game  fowls  requfre  much  more  care 
than  the  common.  The  same  treatment  as  to  food,  &c. 
for  the  tiu’key  will  here  perhaps  be  found  the  hest.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  put  the  game  hens  on  their  owm  eggs, 
as  they  are  too  hea\-y  and  clmnsy  birds,  very  often  de- 
stroying the  young  ones,  hke  turkeys,  from  trampling  and 
pressing  them  to  death,  even  whilst  resting  at  night.  The 
common  hens  should  therefore  be  preferred,  and,  as  they 
are  small,  not  more  than  seven  eggs  should  be  placed 
under  them  at  a time.  It  is  very  diffierdt  to  get  the 
thorough  game  breed,  and,  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in 
India  that  are  celebrated  for  them,  the  OAvners  of  the  fowls, 
if  constrained  to  sell  the  eggs,  often  dip  them  in  hot 
water  previous  to  doing  so,  Avith  the  Gew  of  destroying 
their  vitahty.  Even  any  rough  motion  will  haA’e  the 
same  effect,  by  ruptm-mg  the  membranes  which  keep  the 
white,  the  yolk,  and  the  germ  of  the  chick  in  their  ap- 
propriate places,  and  upon  these  becoming  injured  or  mixed, 
putrefaction  is  promoted. 
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Persons  desirous  of  breeding  their  own  stock  may  com- 
mence at  any  time  of  the  year,  althougli  that  after  the 
first  fall  of  rain  and  during  the  cold  weather  is  the  most 
favom-able,  when  tiu’keys,  guinea  fowls,  and  chickens  may 
easily  be  reared.  Ducks  and  geese  ai’e  later  in  laying, 
though  the  former  will  sometimes  continue  to  give  eggs 
throughout  the  year.  Geese  seldom  lay  more  than  one 
batch  of  eggs  in  the  year,  and  the  period  during  which 
they  usually  do,  is  from  August  to  January. 

I may  mention,  for  the  information  of  persons  rearing 
their  own  poultry,  that  an  enclosed,  sheltered  spot,  well 
seemed  either  by  a trellis  work,  or  walled  sufficiently  high 
to  confine  the  stock,  is  necessary,  in  which  there  should 
be  a shallow  pond,  or  chunam  tank,  for  the  dueks,  in  some 
convenient  part,  as  else  they  are  occasionally  drowned,  if 
care  be  not  taken  that  the  sides  slope  sufficiently  for  the 
animals  to  get  in  and  out  with  ease.  There  should  also 
be  patches  of  gi’avel  for  the  fowls  to  roll  in  and  clean  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  food;  and,  if  protected  by  a shed,  the 
better,  under  which  should  be  a few  pits  filled  with  dry 
sand  or  ashes  from  the  kitehen,  &e.  for  the  birds  to  wallow 
in.  Tlie  fowl-house  should  be  large  and  roomy,  and  if 
tiled  the  better,  as  being  cooler  and  safer  from  animals. 
The  door  should  be  well  secm’ed  and  inaccessible  to  vermin, 
with  a hole  sufficiently  large  for  the  fowls  to  pass  through, 
but  admitting  of  being  well  elosed  at  nights,  or,  if  requir- 
ed, at  any  other  time.  Around  the  room  there  may  be 
boxes,  pans,  or  baskets  fixed  at  a proper  distance  from 
each  other,  either  in  the  wall  or  on  the  floor,  perfeetly  ac- 
cessible for  the  hens  to  lay  and  set  in.  Fowls  are  very 
stupid  in  recognising  their  own  nests,  and  often  interfere 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  spoil  a hatch.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  mark  the  basket  or  box  in  which  a hen  has  com- 
menced to  set,  putting  the  date  down  in  a book,  or  mai’ked 
in  some  other  way.  The  room  should  be  frequently  white- 
washed, and  wood  ashes  sprinkled  plcntifidly  about;  and 
after  a batch  of  chickens  have  been  hatched,  the  boxes  or 
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liaskcts  should  be  scalded  or  fumigated  Avitli  smoke,  to  kill 
the  vermin  and  fleas,  which  are  almost  certain  to  collect. 
The  hens  whilst  setting  should  be  at  liberty  at  all  times 
to  leave  their  eggs  to  procure  food  or  wallow  in  the  ashes 
put  on  purpose  for  them.  If,  for  want  of  accommodation, 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  your  ducks  and  geese  in  the  same 
place  with  your  poidtry,  they  should  be  separated  by  a 
division,  and  the  two  latter  species  again  divided  and  kept 
apart.  It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  fowl-house  be 
continually  swept  out,  and  the  floor  and  walls  occasionally 
washed  with  fresh  chunam  water  to  destroy  the  vermin, 
or  else  it  is  impossible  for  a visitor  to  inspect  the  stock. 
Clean  water  shoidd  also  be  near  in  pans  for  the  poultry 
to  resort  to  whenever  so  inclined. 

In  selecting  fowls  for  the  table,  it  is  in  this  country 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  particular  breed.  Choose 
your  birds  young,  well  shaped,  and  in  a healthy  condition. 
If  you  cannot  appropriate  a room,  you  must  keep  them  in 
a feeding  coop,  or  under  baskets  made  on  purpose;  only 
be  careful  that  cats,  the  moongoose,  or  other  vermin  can- 
not get  at  them,  and  see  that  they  are  not  crowded;  pro- 
vided you  keep  them  clean  and  supply  them  with  jawaree, 
rice,  gravel,  and  water,  there  is  little  else  necessary,  and, 
by  substituting  fresh  fowds  for  those  killed  off,  you  may 
alw^ays  have  at  hand  a few  pairs  of  fowls  ready  for  the 
table. 

To  fatten  fowls,  when  you  put  them  up,  first  mix  some 
fine  bran  and  ground  jawaree,  wheat,  or  rice,  together 
w ith  Avarm  water ; let  them  pick  tliis  for  four  or  five  days, 
then  cram  them  with  ground  rice,  wheat,  or  jawaree,  witli 
a little  mutton  fat  chopped  fine  and  mixed,  for  about  a 
fortnight,  when  they  will  be  in  prime  order. 

Chickens  should  pick  on  ground  grain  witli  milk  and  a 
little  fat  for  a week  at  least  before  crammmg,  and  do  not 
afterwards  force  them  too  fast. 

Capons  should  be  crammed  for  tln-cc  weeks  the  same  a.s 
fowls.  Tmkeys  require  a month  to  fatten;  give  them  riee 
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boiled  ill  milk  i\itli  ground  grain,  and  some  fat  mixed  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  fowls. 

Give  geese  and  ducks  coarse  boosali,  mixed  inth  soaked 
jawaree  and  water  or  buttermilk,  for  a few  days;  tlien 
give  dry  gi’ain,  such  as  rice  in  busk,  jawaree,  and  clean 
water,  also  some  fine  gravel.  Do  not  let  them  wet  their 
feet,  but  give  clean  straw  to  lie  upon;  feed  them  three 
times  a day  at  regular  hours,  and  give  them  no  more 
than  they  can  eat  at  once  without  leaving  any,  and  water 
only  once  a day.  In  two  or  three  weeks  ducks,  and,  in 
three  or  fom’,  geese,  will  thus  be  good. 

Ducks  that  are  kept  in  a small  inclosurc  with  a pool  or 
tank  to  wash  in,  wiU  get  very  fat  on  common  grain  and 
plenty  of  chopped  vegetables,  such  being  given  to  them  daily. 

As  a general  rule,  keep  your  poidtry  for  fattening  clean, 
keep  them  in  darkness  after  their  meal,  let  them  have 
milk  to  drink,  and,  immediately  before  you  kill  them, 
nothing  but  congee  water  made  -vrith  rice.  By  these  means 
you  will  have  delicate,  white,  and  fat  poultry  for  table. 

Lay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  and  at  all 
Turkeys  seasons.  The  hen  ^vill  sit  and  bring  out  the 
young,  but  they  are  very  careless  mothers,  eating 
the  food  greedily  that  is  prepared  for  their  young  ones, 
and  trampling  upon  them  when  moving  about.  A hen  sits 
upon  her  eggs  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  days,  and  will 
lay  them  in  any  secluded  spot.  When  you  find  a nest, 
do  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  eggs  at  once  unless  she 
has  done  laying.  If  she  has  only  lately  commenced,  take 
away  a part,  but  be  certain  to  leave  a nest  egg,  and 
watch  her  daily. 

When  she  lays  her  egg,  then  remove  it,  and  continue 
this  until  she  is  inclined  to  sit.  The  time  of  incubation 
I have  known  to  vary,  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  the 
chickens  make  their  appearance  generally.  Do  not  remove 
them  until  tlie  whole  are  come  out,  unless  the  hen  has  got  off 
the  eggs  herself.  In  that  case,  take  away  the  young  ones, 
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and  put  them  in  a basket  lined  with  cotton  and  keep  them 
safe ; when  they  are  all  hatched  the  hen  should  be  removed 
into  a dry  spot^  and  let  some  chopped  eggs,  onions,  and 
pounded  grain,  mixed,  be  given  to  her  and  the  young  ones; 
let  her  eat  her  fill.  Large  baskets  of  a cone  shape  are 
most  convenient  for  rearing  them  under.  If  the  hen  Is 
careless  with  her  chickens,  ti’eading  on  them,  she  must  Ixj 
taken  away  and  kept  outside,  and  the  young  ones  fed  by 
themselves,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  run  about  and 
get  out  of  her  way;  if  you  have  a person  to  watch  them, 
the  hen  may  be  allowed  to  roam  about,  as  the  youug 
ones  tlu’ive  faster  and  considerably  better  on  the  seed  and 
insects  they  pick  up  in  grass,  than  when  wholly  confined. 
At  aU  events,  they  should  be  allowed  to  feed  in  this  way 
morning  and  evening.  "N^Qien  the  young  ones  are  put  up 
with  the  hen  at  night,  see  that  she  has  fine  soft  grass  in  the 
basket  in  w'hich  she  sits  to  cover  the  young  ones,  otherwise 
you  may  find  one-half  lolled  by  her  smothering  them  during 
the  night.  If  the  young  ones  appear  to  mope,  and  do  not 
seem  lively,  put  two  or  three  grains  of  black  pepper  down 
their  tlu’oats.  It  may  be  bruised  at  first,  but  this  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  The  gi’ound  on  which  the  basket 
is  kept  dming  the  day  must  be  dry,  and  should  also  be 
shaded  from  the  sun.  After  the  yoimg  ones  are  feathered 
there  is  little  trouble  with  them;  they  eat  greedily  chopped 
onions,  salad,  hard  eggs,  bread  and  milk,  or  in  fact  any- 
thing. The  young  ones  should  never  be  let  out  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  grormd,  and  should  ahvays  be  taken  in  a 
little  after  sunset.  Tiu’keys  certainly  thrive  better  when 
allowed  to  roam  about,  but  require  to  be  watched  on  their 
exem’sions,  and  will,  if  fed  in  any  particular  spot,  retmn 
to  it  at  the  customary  hom\  '\^^leu  Tiu’keys,  or  fowls,  or 
chickens  get  the  chicken-pox,  what  the  natives  call  mattic 
(and  to  Avhich  they  ai’e  very  subject  in  the  raius),  botli  old 
and  young,  pomided  charcoal  and  bruised  onions,  mixed 
with  a little  cocoa-nut  oil,  if  rubbed  over  the  pimples 
about  the  head  for  a fe^^^  times,  is  almost  a certain  ciire; 
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care  at  tlic  same  time  must  be  taken  tliat  tbe  eyes  are  not 
closed  over  by  the  disease,  for  if  so,  tlie  birds  caimot  see 
to  feed,  and  large  turkeys  or  fowls  will  then  require  to 
be  crammed  with  food,  or  else  they  die  from  starvation. 

These  are  reared  when  young  precisely  in 
Guijiea  the  same  manner  as  turkeys ; only  the  female 
fowls.  in  this  case  seldom  hatches  her  eggs ; when  she 
does  it  is  necessary  to  keep  her  confined  under 
a lai’ge  basket  or  coop.  The  young  ones  should  have 
white  ants  given  to  them  twice  or  thrice  a day,  with  hard 
boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  onions  chopped  fine.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  keep  them  in  dry  ground  and  sheltered 
from  rain  and  sun.  If  they  appear  sickly,  put  a few  black 
pepper  corns  down  them  throats.  One  hen  will  lay  as 
many  as  sixty  eggs,  but  oidy  during  the  rains.  Their 
time  of  incubation  is  twenty-five  days.  When  you  wish 
to  hatch  a brood  under  a common  hen,  never  put  more 
than  eleven  or  thirteen  eggs,  and  after  she  has  sat  about 
fourteen  days  you  may  ascertain  if  they  are  good  by  gently 
shaking  each  egg  separately,  when  if  addled  it  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once  by  its  sound  as  if  filled  with  water;  or  by 
holding  the  egg  firmly  in  the  hand  near  the  ear,  the  young 
one  will  generally  be  heard  to  chirp.  When  a hcii  has 
died  on  her  eggs,  before  the  time  of  hatching,  they  may 
be  brought  out,  by  putting  them  in  flannel  near  a fire, 
or  exposing  them  to  the  sun;  by  this  means  the  whole 
batch  will  sometimes  be  brought  forth,  though  there  is 
trouble  in  first  teaching  them  to  feed,  but  which  they  soon 
learn  if  they  have  a young  chicken  placed  with  them';  or 
at  night  they  may  be  put  under  another  hen  that  has 
young  ones.  When  a hen  is  let  out  to  feed  with  her 
brood,  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  hawks, 
crows,  &c. 

• These  commence  laying  in  September,  and 

Geese.  continue  until  February,  sometime  later.  Them 
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period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days.  The  goslings  re- 
quire very  little  looking  after  if  there  is  a pond,  nul- 
lah, or  tank  where  the  old  one  can  resort  to;  when 
the  goose  begins  laying  she  should  have  plenty  of  dry 
grass  or  straw  near  her  to  cover  the  eggs  with.  On  her 
quitting  the  nest,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the  eggs  be- 
ing stolen  or  destroyed,  they  must  be  removed,  leaving 
one  as  a nest  egg. 

These  hatch  their  own  eggs,  and  sit  25  days. 
Ducks.  They  require  to  be  near  water  with  a sloping 
bank,  where  they  can  easily  go  in  and  out 
with  theh’  young  ones,  as  otherwise  they  are  constantly 
ch’owned.  Their  food  may  be  either  fine  bran  mixed  in 
water,  or  any  other  sort  of  meal.  Rice  in  its  husk  they 
are  very  fond  of.  ^ 

These,  whether  of  the  fancy  or  common  kind. 
Pigeons.  require  pretty  nearly  the  same  treatment,  and, 
as  my  object  is  to  describe  the  simple  mode 
of  rearing  them  for  domestic  pm’poses,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  a description  of  the  various  fancy  breeds, 
farther  than  to  describe  the  particular  sorts,  which  consist 
of  the  earlier,  pouter,  fantail  or  shaker,  so  called  from 
its  head  being  always  in  motion,  and  the  tumbler.  The 
common  kinds,  generally  kept  for  profit,  vaiy  both  in 
colour  and  size,  and  seldom  quit  the  place  in  which  they 
are  bred.  The  first  tiling  is  to  provide  a commodious 
place  for  rearing  of  the  stock,  and  for  this  end  a room, 
secured  from  the  entrance  of  cats  and  other  destructive 
animals,  is  necessary.  The  door  should  fit  close  and  secure- 
ly, with  an  opening  for  the  pigeons  to  pass  in  and  out, 
and  at  such  a height  fi’om  the  ground  that  no  animal 
could  pass  or  jump  easily  through,  with  a door  or  slide 
to  close  at  night,  and  a step  or  perch  for  them  to  rest 
upon  in  entering  the  inside  of  the  room.  Chatties  may 
be  built  ill  the  wall  (or  pots)  laying  on  their  sides,  with 
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the  mouths  projecting  from  the  surface  several  inches ; the 
pots  should  each  be  at  least  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
the  mouth  from  four  to  six  inches — the  distance  between 
each  chatty  at  least  one  foot.  They  may  in  this  Avay  be 
arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  wall  as  the  proprietor  may 
please  in  any  number,  or  a house  may  be  built  on  posts 
■with  shelves,  and  close  boxes  inside,  but  then  the  posts 
or  pillars  must  be  defended  so  that  cats  and  other  animals 
cannot  climb  up  into  the  house,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  sloping  shelves,  or  else  thorns  kept  bound  roimd 
them ; this  latter  plan  is  troublesome.  They  may  also 
be  allowed  to  breed  in  chatties  suspended  under  the  roof 
of  a flat  verandah  where  no  animals  can  get  near  them. 
When  the  house  or  dove-cot  is  prepared,  the  next  business 
is  to  stock  it,  and  this  must  be  done  with  young  birds 
just  fledged,  and  which  have  never  essayed  the  wing;  other- 
Avise  they  are  difficult  to  retain;  with  old  birds  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pluck  the  long  feathers  out  of  one  wing  only, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  house  until  the  new  feathers 
are  grown,  when  perhaps  they  may  have  formed  some  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  and  will  not  leave  it;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Pigeons  begin  to  breed  when 
they  are  six  months  old,  and  produce  eight  or  ten  couples 
a year,  ^\^xen  pigeons  are  confined  to  a room,  food  and 
fresh  Avater  must  be  supplied  to  them  daily,  and  in  such 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  excrement  contaminating  it; 
if  confined,  they  must  be  provided  with  green  food,  and 
the  place  occasionally  cleaned,  after  which  strew  about 
plenty  of  gravel,  and  take  every  opportunity,  by  white- 
Avashing,  to  destroy  fleas  and  other  vermin.  Pans  of  water 
shoidd  also  be  kept  in  the  place.  They  are  fond  of  gram, 
peas,  jawaree,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse;  and  if  they  are  at 
liberty  will  only  require  to  be  fed  once  a day.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  match  young  ones  according  to  your  wish,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  already  formed  their  attachment.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  Ijc  shut  up  togcthci’,  or  near,  and 
Avithin  reach  of,  each  other.  The  male  is  distinguished 
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by  liis  size  and  forwardness  of  action;  tlie  female  lavs 
two  eggs,  and,  having  laid  one,  she  rests  a day,  and  then 
proceeds  to  sit;  the  period  of  incubation  is  nineteen  days 
from  the  first  egg,  and  the  male  and  female  divide  the 
labour  during  the  day  between  them,  but  at  night  the 
hen  always  sits.  At  the  end  of  a month  the  young 
ones  are  abandoned  and  left  to  sliift  for  themselves.  Until 
they  can  fly,  they  are  called  squabs.  "Wlien  a pigeon 
loses  its  mate  it  often  entices  another  from  a distance, 
and  tliis  may  account  for  the  loss  of  any  particular  bird. 
Cats,  rats,  and  snakes  often  commit  great  depredations  in 
a dove-cot;  also  the  moongoose  when  it  can  effect  an 
entrance.  All  these  enemies  must  be  guarded  against. 

Should  no  yoimg  pigeons  be  produced  after  the  lapse 
of  a day  or  two  beyond  the  time  of  incubation,  the  eggs 
should  be  removed,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  bad,  and  a 
squab  taken  from  another  pair  substituted.  The  parents 
•udll  rear  this,  and  feed  off  their  soft  meat,  or  which  might 
otherwise  stagnate  in  their  crop,  and  injm’e  them.  This 
soft  meat  is  a sort  of  pap  secreted  in  the  craw  against 
the  time  ^t  is  required  to  nourish  the  young. 

These,  when  brought  up  by  the  hand,  become 
Pea  foiol.  very  tame,  mixing  with  the  domestic  poultry, 

roosting  on  some  high  tree  at  night  or  the 
cross  beams  of  an  out-house.  The  natives  continually  during 
the  rains  bring  in  the  eggs  from  the  jungle,  and  if  put 
mider  a common  hen  they  are  easily  hatched  and  reared. 
The  food  given  to  the  young  chickens  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  turkeys  or  guinea  fowls.  The  hen  lays  from  five 
to  seven  eggs,  and  always  leads  her  young  away  from  the 
male  bird  to  feed  until  they  have  got  their  top  knot  feath- 
ers, as  he  kills  them  otherwise.  They  are  ornamental  about 
a house,  but  very  destructive  to  a garden.  It  is  said 
that  they  destroy  snakes.  The  young  ones  when  brought 
in  from  the  jungles  must  be  kept  under  a coop  or  basket 
and  fed  with  bruised  grain  or  millet  seed,  chopped  eggs 
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and  onions,  fine  grass,  and  occasionally  ndtli  white  ants. 
It  does  not  do  to  gh^e  them  too  many  of  the  latter,  as 
they  are  so  fond  of  them  as  to  refuse  their  other  food. 
If  the  young  are  only  just  hatched,  it  is  difficult  at  first 
to  teach  them  to  feed.  A young  chicken,  about  their 
omi  age,  put  with  them,  will  soon  shew  the  way,  and, 
from  its  habits,  teach  them  to  follow  into  the  basket  in 
which  they  are  kept  during  the  night,  and  save  the  trou- 
ble of  catching  them  for  the  pui’pose. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  HOESE  STABLE. 

To  keep  -.a  liorse  in  proper  working  condition,  he  ought 
to  have  at  least  a three-mile  canter  every  other  day.  If, 
from  not  being  able  to  give  him  this  exercise  yourself,  or  not 
having  a person  to  ride  for  you,  this  is  impossible,  he 
should  be  walked  at  a slapping  pace,  not  the  lazy,  lurch- 
ing AvaUc  which  the  horsekeeper  always  allows  the  horse, 
when  led,  to  indulge  in,  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a half 
of  a morning,  and  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

If  the  horsekeeper  can  ride  at  all,  it  is  better  to  allow 
him  to  momit  the  horse  with  a snaffle  bridle,  and  take 
him  at  a good  wallc  for  the  same  period.  DonT  trust 
the  horsekeeper  with  a cm’b  bit;  and  when  he  returns,  if 
you  want  to  preserve  your  nag  from  getting  a sore  back, 
be  particulai’  yourself  in  examining  the  saddle  place  for 
any  galls  or  lumps  that  may  haA'e  arisen.  Horsekeepers 
never  Avill  tell  you  of  these  slight  accidents,  which  taken 
in  time  are  trifles,  but  if  allowed  to  go  on  overlooked  for 
some  days  may  prove  a serious  nuisance.  A pad  of  num- 
dah, cut  to  fit  beneath  the  saddle,  udll  mostly  prevent 
this  occurring;  the  application  of  salt  and  water  is  gen- 
erally all  that  is  requisite  for  removing  excoriations  when 
only  of  a simple  nature,  at  the  same  time  tlie  saddle 
should  be  fresh  cased  and  padded  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
be  of  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  horse. 

On  liis  being  brought  home,  he  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
doAvn,  and  his  Avater  given.  Then  the  feet  and  legs  are 
to  be  Avcll  Avashed  in  Avarm  Avatcr.  I'lach  leg  to  be  Avashed 
half  Avay  up  the  cannon  bone  and  diicd  separately.  Horse- 
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keepers  are  invariably  careless  unless  well  looked  after, 
and  ivasli  aU  four  legs  at  once,  leaving  three  wet  while 
they  are  di’j'ing  one.  This  produces  cold  and  swelling  of 
the  legs  constantly,  and  is  likely  to  bring  on  thrushes 
in  the  feet.  His  grain  is  now  to  he  given  him,  and, 
about  half  an  hour  after,  some  more  water  offered,  and 
his  grass  given. 

It  is  better  to  give  all  the  grass  you  intend  giHng  liini 
between  9 and  13  o’clock  at  once,  as  he  can  then  select  out 
the  best  himself;  about  half-past  12  o’clock  water  is  to  be 
again  given,  and  at  1 o’clock  the  mid-day  feed.  After  this, 
half  of  the  remaining  grass  is  to  he  given;  at  4 the  stall 
should  he  swept,  the  horse  rubbed  down  and  taken  out  to 
his  evening  exercise.  On  returning  he  is  to  be  again  slightly 
rubbed  down  and  cleaned,  and  the  evening’s  water  given, 
then  the  evening’s  feed  and  the  rest  of  his  grass.  If  the 
horse  is  a greedy  one,  and  inclined  to  eat  his  bed,  he  must 
have  a muzzle  put  on  about  ten  o’clock.  Then  leave  him 
for  the  night  perfectly  midisturbed. 

To  keep  yoim  horse  in  regmlar  working  condition,  the 
times  of  feeding  shoidd  be  as  equally  divided  as  convenience 
■will  permit;  and  Avhen  it  is  likely  that  the  horse  -will  be 
kept  longer  than  usual  from  home,  the  nose-bag  should 
invariably  be  taken.  The  stomach  of  a horse  is  small  and 
consequently  emptied  in  a few  hours,  and  if  suffered  to  re- 
main hungry  much  beyond  his  accustomed  time,  he  will 
aften\‘avds  devour  his  food  so  voraciously  as  to  distend  the 
stomach,  and  endanger  an  attack  of  staggers. 

As  herbage,  green  and  dry,  constitutes  the  principal  parts 
of  the  food  of  the  horse,  it  is  very  seldom  regarded  ivith 
the  attention  necessary.  The  quantity  of  dry  hmyalali  gi’ass 
sufficient  for  an  Arab  of  14  hds.  generally  is  from  13  to 
14  pounds  daily,  but  this  must  depend  of  course  on  his 
size ; it  should,  ivhen  cut,  be  well  washed,  then  spread  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days  before  giving  to 
tlic  horse.  here  the  horse  is  fed  on  green  grass,  the 
usual  method  is  to  keep  a man  to  bring  it  daily,  M'hich  he 
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cuts  and  digs  up  witli  a portion  of  tlic  roots;  this  is  washed 
and  brought  home  every  evening,  and  in  its  ivet  state  forms 
a bundle  as  much  as  he  can  -well  carry;  and  if  given  to 
the  horse  in  such  a state,  can  never  be  so  M'holesome  as  if 
dried  previously ; it  should  always  be  kept  upon  a stand, 
and  given  to  the  horse  in  small  quantities.  Hay  ought  to 
be  cut  soon  after  the  rains  when  full  of  its  juices,  and 
before  the  seed  falls;  it  is  then  in  its  most  nutritive  state. 
The  grass  cut  late  in  the  season  merely  fills  the  stomacli, 
affording  scarcely  any  nom'ishment ; hence  the  necessity, 
when  laying  in  a stock,  to  examine  the  quality  before  pur- 
ehase,  as  old  hay  is  dry,  tasteless,  innutritive  and  unwhole- 
some. Horses,  like  all  other  domestie  animals,  are  fond  oJf 
salt,  and  it  is  a good  practice  to  sprinkle  the  hay  Muth 
water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved,  or  suspended  in  a 
lump  of  rock  salt  near  the  horse,  where  he  can  at  pleasure 
hek  it;  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  salt  very  materially 
assists  the  process  of  digestion. 

Lucerne,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous for  bringing  a horse  into  condition;  it  is  easy  of 
digestion  and  speedily  puts  muscle  and  fat  on  the  horse 
that  is  M"orn  donm  by  labom’,  and  is  almost  a specifie  for 
' hidebomid.  A horse  must  not  have  too  much  given  to 
him  at  once,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  him  refuse  liis  other  grass 
or  hay.  Kirby  or  cholnm  (the  stalk  of  the  jawaree)  is, 
when  chopped  up,  an  excellent  di'y  food  for  feeding  and 
brmging  a horse  into  condition.  It  should  be  cut  coarse 
and  put  into  a manger  or  rackstand,  thus  enabling  the 
horse  to  feed  at  leism'e ; and  as  it  takes  time  for  mastication, 
the  stomach  becomes  more  gradually  filled,  and  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  saliva  necessary  for  its  amalgamation, 
softens  and  makes  it  more  fit  for  digestion. 

Carrots,  being  procurable  in  abundance  for  several  months 
after  the  rains,  may  be  given  cither  to  strengthen  the  horse 
or  for  his  recovery,  if  sick.  To  the  healthy  horse  they 
should  be  given  sliced  with  finely  chopped  kirbv,  half  a 
dozen  pounds  being  an  ample  allowance.  Stcivart  says  of 
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tliem  in  liis  Stable  Economy : This  root  is  held  in  much 

esteem.  There  is  none  better  nor  perhaps  so  good;  when 
first  given  it  is  slightly  diuretic  and  laxative,  but  as  thq 
horse  becomes  accustomed  to  it  these  effects  cease  to  be 
produced:  they  also  improve  the  state  of  the  skin;  they 
form  a good  substitute  for  grass  and  an  excellent  altera- 
tive for  horses  out  of  condition.  To  sick  and  idle  horses 
they  render  com  unnecessary,  they  are  beneficial  in  aU 
chronic  diseases  connected  with  breathing,  they  are  ser- 
\’iceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  have  a marked  in- 
fluence upon  chronic  coughs  and  broken  wind.’’ 

Gram. — The  quantity  of  gTam  necessary  for  an  Arab  of 
14  hds.  averages  about  three  seers  or  more  daily;  the  gram 
shoidd  be  groimd  slightly  and  soaked  for  not  more  than 
a few  minutes.  Of  course  a horse  of  15  hds.  will  require 
an  extra  seer  or  more,  but  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
work  he  has  to  do;  if  he  is  hunted  every  other  day  or 
othermse  daily  worked,  four  seers  will  not  be  at  all  too 
much.  If  the  gi’am  is  not  grornid,  it  will  require  a little 
longer  soaking. 

Cooltie  is  given  in  the  same  quantity,  but  requires  pre- 
^'iously  boiling;  horses  unaccustomed  to  this  grain,  and 
its  mode  of  preparation,  refuse  it  at  first,  but  soon  take 
to  it  like  other  food.  N.  B. — A seer  is  two  English 
pounds  wnight. 

The  Stable  should  be  as  large  of  course  as  the  number 
of  horses  it  is  destined  to  contain ; and  as  in  India  all 
stables,  except  for  racing,  are  generally  open,  I shall 
merely  describe  the  length  and  breadth  necessary  for  a 
stable,  which  is  amply  sufficient  if  10  or  12  feet  in  breadth 
and  fourteen  in  length.  The  open  face  of  the  stable  must 
%lepcnd  on  circumstances,  and  if  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  have  any  apertures  for  increased  circulation  in  the  sur- 
rounding walls,  they  should  be  as  far  above  the  horses 
as  they  conveniently  can,  to  prevent  all  injurious  draughts 
of  air  falling  upon  them.  Backs  are  uscfid  in  a stable 
to  keep  the  hay  or  grass  clean,  and  prevent  its  being 
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mixed  Avitli  the  litter.  In  some  staldes  where  the  horse 
is  allowed  to  run  loose,  enelosed  by  a high  partition  from 
his  neighbour,  and  bars  in  front,  a raek  is  generally  made 
in  one  corner,  with  a Avooden  trough  on  the  other  side 
for  giving  him  his  gram,  eooltie,  or  other  food,  though 
more  commonly  the  nose-bag  is  used ; tliis  is  either  made 
of  leather  or  strong  course  canvas. 

Wlien  horses  are  fastened  in  a stable  by  halter  and 
heel  ropes,  consequently  almost  always  standing  in  the 
same  place,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  a pit  made 
of  brick  or  stone,  where  the  horse  stands,  should  be  sunk, 
with  a sloping  gutter  running  underneath  the  groundwork 
of  the  stable,  for  the  m’ine  to  pass  off;  the  sm’face  must 
be  coA^ered  over  either  Avith  a large  stone  having  holes  in 
it  for  the  purpose,  or  else  boards  at  such  inten^als  of 
distance  as  Avill  admit  of  the  urine  passing  through  into 
the  pit  or  drain.  It  is  well  knoAvn  that  the  urine  of  a 
horse  contains  a large  proportion  of  ammonia,  and  that 
the  vapour  given  out  rises  soon  after  the  horse  has  staled, 
which  is  in  itself  injimous  in  a close  stable,  as  is  the 
case  in  large  toAvns  and  the  presidencies;  this  mixing  also 
Avith  other  matter  of  an  offensive  nature,  must  affect  the 
health  of  a horse : hence  the  necessity  of  its  being  remov- 
ed, and  keeping  the  stable  amply  supplied  Avith  fresh  air. 

In  a warm  climate  like  India,  where  the  stable  is  con- 
fined, ventilation  is  essential;  if  this  is  not  attended  to, 
the  air  becomes  impoisoned,  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
must  suffer.  “In  England  it  is  thought  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst 
description,  are  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  attributed  as 
much  to  a deficient  supply  of  air  as  to  hard  work  and 
bad  food : and  to  prevent  any  acemmdation  of  fold  air,  it* 
is  necessary  that  the  dung  and  m’iue  of  the  hoi’se  shoidd 
be  immediately  removed,  to  prevent  fermentation  and  its 
evolving  unAAdiolesome  vapour.” 

lAyht. — Indian  stables,  aAvay  from  the  presidencies,  arc, 
from  then  construction,  seldom  deficient  here.  Horses  kept 
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in  dark  stables  in  England  are  frequently  notorious  start- 
ers, and  it  is  probable  that  even  the  horse  fastened  in  the 
stable  -ndtli  a dark  waU  in  front  may  haA’^e  his  vision  affeeted 
by  it;  the  colour  shoidd  never  be  glaring,  neither  should 
it  be  Avhite,  especially  if  the  sun  shines  into  the  stable, 
it  being  as  injurious  to  the  eye  as  sudden  changes  from 
darkness  to  light.  The  colour  therefore  should  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  light,  and  therefore  the  best  colour  is 
perhaps  a grey  or  light  broAvn,  easily  affected  by  the  simple 
native  process  of  gobering.  Hence  dark  stables  are  un- 
friendly to  cleanliness,  the  frequent  cause  of  the  rice  of 
starting,  and  of  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Grooming. — It  is  to  the  stabled  horse,  highly  fed  and 
irregularly  worked,  that  grooming  is  of  so  much  importance. 
Good  rubbing  with  the  brush  or  the  currycomb  opens  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  circulates  the  blood  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  produces  free  and  healthy  perspiration,  and 
stands  in  the  room  of  exercise.  No  horse  wiU  carry  a 
fine  coat  without  either  unnatural  heat  or  dressing;  they 
both  effect  the  same  purpose  by  increasing  the  insensible 
perspiration,  but  the  first  does  it  at  the  expense  of  health 
and  strength,  while  the  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
produces  a glow  on  the  skin  and  a determination  of  blood 
to  it,  rouses  all  the  energies  of  the  frame;  and  a fine 
coat  should  only  be  produced  by  good  cleaning,  and  not 
by  warm  clothing  or  stimulating  spices,  though  a horse 
just  landed  from  a ship  \rill  benefit  much  by  having  stim- 
ulants mixed  Avdth  his  gram,  such  as  black  pepper  and 
salt,  for  a time. 

A horse  must  be  dressed  regularly  every  day,  in  addition 
to  the  grooming  that  is  necessary  after  work.  If  he  has 
been  driven,  he  should  be  walked  gently  about  Avithout 
removing  the  pad  or  harness,  the  traces  being  unbuckled 
and  removed,  or  turned  up  so  as  not  to  trail  on  the  ground. 
If  ridden,  he  should  be  Avalked  Avith  the  saddle  on,  but 
the  girths  loosened  and  the  stirrups  secured  high  up,  to 
prevent  him  from  getting  bis  feet  into  either  of  them. 
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AVlien  tlic  liovse  is  moderately  cooled,  he  is  to  be  taken 
to  his  stall  and  ivell  hand-rubbed  and  shampocd  till  dry ; 
his  grass  or  other  food  may  then  be  given  him.  The  currj'- 
comb  should  be  at  all  times  lightly  used;  even  the  brush 
need  not  be  so  hard  or  the  points  of  the  bristles  so  irregular 
as  they  often  are.  A hair  eloth  made  like  a bathing  glove 
or  of  coir  is  all  that  is  necessary  with  horses  of  a thin  skin, 
and  this  latter  is  often  used  by  the  natives.  There  is  noth- 
ing after  all  like  good  hand-imbbing,  and  to  this  the  India 
horse  is  accustomed.  Tlie  only  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
horsekeeper  does  his  duty  as  he  ought;  but  if  not  looked 
after,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Water. — The  difference  between  hard  and  soft  water  is 
known  to  aU  persons ; and  a horse,  if  he  has  a choice,  will 
always  take  running  water  in  preference  to  that  from 
a well,  though  the  latter  be  clearer:  hard  water  makes  the 
coat  stare,  and  not  unfi’equently  gripes  and  otherwise  injures 
him.  An  Arab  horse  seldom  takes  any  injmy  from  satiating 
his  thirst  at  pleasure,  that  is,  if  he  has  the  opportunity 
on  a journey;  a horse  shotdd  be  liberally  supphed  with 
water ; ivhen  he  is  a little  cooled,  tivo  or  three  quarts 
may  be  given  to  him,  and  after  that  his  feed;  before  he 
has  finished  his  gram  two  or  tliree  quarts  more  may  be 
offered.  He  will  take  no  hann  if  this  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times  during  a long  and  hot  day.  An  Arab  horse 
enjoys  bathing  as  much  as  a human  being,  and  -when  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  him  nith  a bath  in  a 
clear  numing  stream  at  noon  dui’ing  a hot  day,  it  is 
most  healthy.  The  Indian  horsekeepers  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  washing  a horse  in  the  morning;  this  is  all  very 
well  if  he  is  not  required  for  u'ork  immediately,  and  can 
be  well  dried  and  groomed  after;  but  if  it  is  only  done  to 
save  trouble  of  hand-cleaning,  the  sooner  it  is  put  a stop 
to  the  better,  and  it  should  seldom  be  allowed  in  the  rains, 
except  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Bran,  or  the  gi'omid  husk  of  the  ivhcat,  is  usually  given 
to  sick  horses  on  accoiuit  of  the  supposed  advantage  of 
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I'clRxing  tliG  IjowgIsj  ljut  it  must  not  Iog  constciDt  oi  gvgii 
frequGiit  food,  as  it  producGS  indigestion  from  its  accumu- 
lation in  tlie  lai’ge  intestines.'  Bran  is  usefrd  as  an  occasional 
aperient  in  the  form  of  a mash,  but  never  should  become 
a regular  ai*ticle  of  food. 

Ol)S. — For  the  assistance  of  persons  whose  horses  may- 
meet  ndth  accidents  usual  in  a stable,  desirous  to  know  the 
treatment  immediately  necessary,  in  the  easiest  and  common- 
est fonns,  and  where  professional  advice  is  not  directly  at 
hand  ; I have  selected  fi’om  White  and  “ The  Horse”  a few 
remarks  and  prescriptions,  and  added  to  these  some  of  my 
onm,  wliich  may  serve  om’  purpose  m a general  work  on 
Domestic  Economy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  care- 
Broken  knees,  fully  all  extraneous  matter,  washing  the  womid 
clean  with  warm  ivater,  and  taking  care  that 
no  gravel  or  dirt  remains.  If  the  joint  is  penetrated,  a 
poultice  must  be  first  appbed;  this  vriU  prevent  or  reduce 
inflammation.  If  the  joint  has  been  opened,  the  orifice 
must  be  closed,  and  every  attention  paid  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  joint,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a compress  enclosiug  the  wound,  and  which  must 
not  be  removed  for  some  days.  If  it  be  a deep  or  extensive 
wound,  goulard  poultice  is  to  be  appbed  twice  or  thriee 
a day,  taking  care  to  keep  it  constantly  moist,  when  in  two 
or  three  days  a white  healthy  matter  will  appear,  and  the 
poultice  may  be  discontinued  and  simple  dressing  applied; 
but  should  the  wound  put  on  an  imhealthy  appearance, 
and  the  matter  become  feted  and  smelling  offensively,  add 
some  pounded  charcoal  finely  sifted  through  muslin  to  the 
poultice,  and  continue  this  until  a healthy  Action  has  taken 
place;  but  in  all  cases  when  the  disease  is  of  a severe  or 
unusual  character,  the  assistance  of  a Veterinary  Surgeon 
should  be  immediately  sought,  or  the  best  Avorks  on  the 
subject  consulted. 

Where  there  has  been  only  a partial  abrasion  of  the  sldu, 
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oavofully  wasliiiig  the  part  and  applying  a little  simple  oint- 
ment intli  about  one-eighth  jiart  mercurial  will  lie  found 
all  that  is  necessary.  To  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
the  part  may  be  rubbed  with  any  simple  ointment  containing 
a small  portion  of  stimulating  matter,  either  in  the  sliape 
of  turpentine  or  blistering  fly;  a solution  of  blue  Autriol 
and  brandy  is  perhaps  the  best  application  to  all  bald  sur- 
faces where  the  roots  of  the  hair  still  remain. 

In  recent  bruises  fomentations  are  the  most 
Bruises.  essential  remedies,  and,  if  extensive,  with  inflam- 
mation, it  is  adidsable  to  bleed  moderately  near 
the  affected  part,  and  should  any  hard  eallous  swelling 
remain  in  consequence,  rub  well  into  the  part  twice  or 
thrice  a day  some  of  the  embrocations  mentioned  for  bruises. 

This  operation  is  performed  either  with  a 
Bleeding,  lancet  or  fleam.  The  latter  is  the  most  common 
instrument,  and  safest  in  an  unskilful  hand.  A 
lancet  with  a spring  has  long  been  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss 
m the  Strand,  by  which  a novice  may  bleed  safely  from 
the  jugular  or  smaller  vein. 

“ For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  generally  select- 
ed. The  horse  is  blindfolded  on  the  side  to  which  he  is 
to  be  bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away ; the  hair  is 
smoothed  along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  the  moistened 
finger,  then  "with  the  third  and  little  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  which  holds  the  fleam,  pressm’e  is  made  in  the 
vein,  sufficient  to  bring  it  fairly  into  "view,  but  not 
to  swell  it  too  much,  for  then,  presenting  a woimd- 
cd  surface,  it  would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip  under  the 

blOAV.  ' 

“The  point  to  be  selected  is  about  two  inches  below 
the  union  of  the  tivo  portions  of  the  jugular  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw : the  fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a direct  line  with 
the  com’se  of  the  vein,  and  over  its  precise  centre,  as 
close  to  it  as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely  touching 
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the  vein:  a sharii  rap  vdth  the  blood  stick,  or  the  hand, 
on  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  fleam  immediately  over 
the  blade,  will  cut  through  the  vem,  and  the  blood  will 
flow.  A fleam  with  a large  blade  should  always  be  prcfeiTed ; 
for  the  operation  udU  be  materially  shortened,  wliich  will 
be  a matter  of  some  consequence  with  a fidgety  horse, 
and  a quantity  of  blood  drawn  speedily  vdll  have  far  more 
effect  on  the  system  than  double  the  weight  slowly  taken, 
while  the  wound  will  heal  just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a 
smaller  instrument.  A slight  pressui’e,  if  the  incision  has 
been  lai’ge  enough  and  straight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
vein,  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  sufficiently  fast,  or  the 
finger  being  introduced  into  the  mouth,  between  the  tusks 
and  grinders,  and  gently  moved  about,  will  keep  the  mouth 
in  motion,  and  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  by  the 
action  and  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

“When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  brought  closely  together,  and  so  kept  by 
a sharp  pin  being  passed  thorough  them;  round  this  a piece 
of  twine,  tow,  or  a few  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
should  be  wrapped  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  incision, 
and  the  head  of  the  horse  tied  up  for  several  houi-s,  to 
prevent  his  rubbing  the  part  against  the  manger. 

“Few  directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  lancet. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  operate  with  it  will  scarcely 
require  any.  If  the  point  be  sufficiently  sharp,  the  lancet 
can  scarcely  be  too  broad-shouldered,  and  an  abscess  lancet 
will  generally  make  a freer  incision  than  that  in  com- 
mon use.” 

PHTSICKINQ. 

A horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of 
physic. 

Two  or  three  bran-mashes,  given  on  that  or  the  pre- 
ceding day,  are  far  from  sufficient.  Wlien  a horse  is 
about  to  be  physicked,  whether  to  promote  his  condition, 
or  in  obedience  to  custom,  mashes  should  be  given  until 
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tlic  dung  becomes  softened;  a less  quantity  of  physic  will 
then  suffice,  and  it  will  more  quickly  pass  through  the  in- 
testines, and  be  more  equally  diffused  over  them.  Five 
drachms  of  aloes,  given  when  the  dung  has  thus  been  soften- 
ed, MuU  act  much  more  effectually,  and  much  more  safely, 
than  seven  di’achms,  when  the  lower  intestines  are  obstruct- 
ed by  hardened  foeces. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse 
should  have  walldng  exercise,  or  may  be  gently  trottc-d 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  tivice  in  the  day;  but  after  the 
physic  begins  to  work,  he  should  not  be  moved  from  his 
stall.  Exercise  then  would  produce  gripes,  irritation,  and 
possibly  dangerous  inflammation.  The  common  and  absurd 
practice  is  to  give  the  horse  most  exercise  after  the  physic 
has  begun  to  operate. 

A little  hay  may  be  put  into  the  rack;  as  much  mash 
may  be  given  as  the  horse  will  eat,  and  as  much  water 
with  the  coldness  of  it  taken  off  as  he  wiU  diink.  If, 
however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink  waiun  water,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  have  it  eold,  than  to  continue  with- 
out taking  any  fluid;  but  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
take  more  than  a quart  at  a time,  with  an  inteiwal  of  at 
least  an  hour  between  each  portion.  A table-spoonful  of 
pounded  black  salt  mixed  ivith  the  horse’s  gi’am,  and  given 
morning  and  evening  for  a few  days,  will  act  as  a mild 
aperient,  and  generally  be  formd  sufficient  to  keep  him  in 
good  health  and  condition. 

May  be  used  either  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Clysters  bowels,  or  for  soothing  or  nomushing  out  a 
horse.  Where  a regular  machine  is  not  pro- 
curable, a large  bladder  nath  a wooden  pipe  may  be  used, 
or  a kid  skimied,  without  perforating  it,  is  an  immediate 
substitute  even  for  the  bladder.  The  principal  art  in  ad- 
ministeiTug  a clyster,  consists  in  not  frightening  the  horse. 
The  pipe,  well  oiled,  is  to  be  very  gently  introduced,  and 
the  fluid  not  too  hastily  tliromi  up,  and  the  heat  should 
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be  as  neai’ly  as  possible  that  of  the  intestine,  or  about  96 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Two  ounces  of  soft  or  yellow  soap,  dissolved 
Aponent  in  a gallon  of  warm  water.  For  a more  active 
Clyster,  aperient — Eight  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  or  even 

of  common  salt  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  If  nothing  else  can  be  obtained,  warm  water 
may  be  employed. 

If  an  injection  of  a soothing  nature  is  required,  it  may 
consist  alone  of  plain  congee  (rice  water) ; but  if  a purg- 
ing be  great  or  difficult  to  stop,  add  four  ounces  of  pre- 
pared or  powdered  chalk  to  the  congee,  made  thicker  with 
two  scruples  or  a drachm  of  powdered  opium. 

Open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  promote  perspi- 
Fomenta-  ration  in  the  part,  and  so  abate  the  local  swelling, 
tions.  relieve  pain,  and  lessen  inflammation.  They 
are  rarely  if  ever  continued  long  enough,  and 
when  they  are  removed,  the  part  is  left  wet  and  uncov- 
ered, and  the  coldness  of  evaporation  succeeds  to  the  heat 
of  fomentation.  The  perspiration  is  thus  suddenly  check- 
ed, the  animal  suffers  considerable  pain,  and  more  injury 
is  done  by  the  extreme  change  of  temperature,  than  if 
the  fomentation  had  not  been  attempted. 

Fomentations  may  be  made  by  boiling  Neem  leaves, 
poppy  heads,  marsh  mallow  roots,  to  a strong  decoction, 
and  then  applied — even  boiling  water  is  useful. 

Are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran 
Mashes  and  stirring  it  well,  and  then  covering  it  over 
until  it  is  sufficiently  cool  for  the  horse  to  eat. 
They  are  very  useful  preparations  for  physic,  and  they  are 
necessary  during  the  operation. 

A stale  mash  should  never  be  put  before  a horse,  as  it 
soon  tui’ns  sour. 
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Is  purely  a local  disease,  and  arises  from 
Mange  bad  feeding  and  little  attention  being  paid  to 
tlic  animal ; it  is  contagious,  and  may  tliere- 
fore  attack  horses  in  good  condition, 

A cure  for  Mange. — Fig  leaves  beat  to  a pulp,  and 
soaked  one  night  in  Tyre  (butter  milk),  -ndll  in  three  ap- 
plications cure  the  most  inveterate  stat6  of  this  disease. 

Wlien  the  bars,  or  roof  of  the  horse’s  mouth 
Lampas.  near  the  front  teeth,  become  level  with  or  higher 
than  the  teeth,  he  is  said  to  have  the  lampas, 
and  that  he  feeds  badly  in  consequence.  Some  bum  down 
the  part  ndth  a red-hot  iron;  but  the  best  practiee  is  to 
make  a few  incisions  across  the  bars  with  a penknife,  or 
lancet,  not  too  deep,  and  rub  the  parts  with  a httle  salt; 
this  will  cause  the  swelling  to  subside,  and  relieve  the 
inflammation. 


Are  fomentations  of  the  best  kind,  continued 
Poultices  much  longer  than  a simple  fomentation  can  be. 

The  moisture  and  warmth  are  the  principal 
use  of  the  poultice,  and  that  poultice  is  the  best  for  general 
purposes  in  which  moistiue  and  warmth  are  longest  retain- 
ed. A poultice,  if  applied  to  the  legs,  should  never  be 
put  on  too  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  circulation,  or 
too  hot,  so  as  to  give  pain  and  increase  inflammation. 

The  best  poultices  are  made  fi'om  course  wheat  flour 
and  lintseed  meal.  Bran  is  objectionable  from  its  becom- 
ing soon  dry. 


Are  inflamed  tumours,  produced  by  the  un- 
Saddle  equal  pressure  of  the  saddle,  and,  if  neglected. 
Galls  often  become  troublesome  sores,  and  are  a con- 
siderable time  in  healing.  As  soon  as  a swell- 
ing of  the  kind  is  observed,  cold  lotions  should  be  appli- 
ed and  kept  constantly  wet,  or  if  matter  is  formed,  it 
must  be  opened  and  let  out,  and  poultices  applied.  Shoidd  a 
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hard  swelling  I’emain  after  the  inflammation  is  in  a great 
measure  reduced,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a blister,  and 
after  dress  with  simple  ointment.  In  the  first  instance  of 
a gall  being  discovered,  a strong  solution  of  salt  and  water 
Mill  be  generally  sufficient. 

The  saddle  must  be  looked  at,  and  the  stuffing  renewed. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  is  always  sudden, 
Ch'ipes,  or  and  proceeds  from  various  causes.  Sometimes 
Spasmodic  from  drinking  a lai’ge  quantity  of  cold  water. 

Colic,  when  the  body  has  been  heated  and  the  blood 
accelerated  by  violent  exercise.  In  horses  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  that  have  been  accustomed  to  warm 
clothing  and  a hot  stable,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  drink- 
ing very  cold  water,  though  they  have  not  been  previous- 
ly exercised.  Bad  hay  is  another  cause  of  the  complaint, 
but  it  frequently  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause.  Colic 
sometimes  follows  the  exposure  of  a horse  to  the  cold  air, 
or  a cold  wind  after  violent  exercise. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  the  horse  begins  to  shift  his 
postme,  look  round  at  his  flanks,  paw  violently,  strike  his 
belly  with  his  feet;  voids  small  quantities  of  excrement, 
and  makes  frequent  and  fruitless  attempts  to  stale : lies 
doAvn,  rolls,  and  that  fi’equently  on  his  back.  In  a few 
minutes  the  pain  seems  to  cease,  the  horse  shakes  himself 
and  begins  to  feed,  but  on  a sudden  the  spasm  retui’ns 
more  violently,  every  indication  of  pain  is  increased,  he 
heaves  at  the  flanks,  breaks  out  into  profuse  perspiration, 
and  throws  himself  more  violently  about.  In  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  two,  either  the  spasms  begin  to  relax,  and  tlie 
remissions  are  of  a longer  duration,  or  the  torture  is  aug- 
mented at  every  paroxysm  the  intervals  of  ease  are  fewer 
and  less  marked,  and  inflammation  and  death  supervene. 
A powerful  remedy  is  three  ounces  of  Oil  or  Spirit  of  Tur- 
pentine with  an  ounce  of  Laudanum,  mixed  Muth  ghee  or 
oil.  If  relief  be  not  obtained  in  half  an  hour,  the  horse 
should  be  bled  freely,  as  far  as  three  quarts,  as  it  may 
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relieve  or  mitigate  inflammation,  and  a elyster  given,  com- 
posed of  congee  (riee  water)  with  a handful  of  common 
salt.  If  it  he  a clear  ease  of  eolie,  half  of  the  first  dose  may 
be  repeated  with  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes  dissolved  in 
a little  Avarm  water.  The  belly  should  be  well  rubbed  by 
two  persons,  one  on  each  side,  and  afterwards  walked  about 
or  trotted  moderately. 

When  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  horse  must  be  nib- 
bed dry,  plenty  of  litter  given  him  to  rest  upon,  and  ha\’e 
bran  mashes  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

As  the  treatment  of  colie  would  be  fatal  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  the  distinguishing  symptoms  are  here 
given : — 


Colic. 

Sudden  in  its  attack. 

Pulse  rarely  much  quickened  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  ease,  but 
evidently  fuller.  Legs  and  ears  of 
the  natural  temperature.  Pelief 
obtained  from  rubbing  the  belly. 

Kelief  obtained  from  motion. 

Intervals  of  rest. 

Strength  scarcely  affected. 


Injlammation  of  the  hovcels. 

Gradual  in  its  approach,  with 
previous  indications  of  fever. 

Pulse  very  much  quickened, 
smaD,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Legs  and  ears  cold. 

BeUy  exceedingly  tender,  and 
painful  to  the  touch. 

Motion  increasing  the  pain. 

Constant  pain. 

Eapid  and  great  weakness. 


The  causes  of  inflammation  are,  most  frequently,  sudden 
exposure  to  cold,  over-feeding,  having  been  some  hours 
without  food,  and  then  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
Avater ; — stones  in  the  intestines  are  an  occasional  cause, 
and  colic,  neglected  or  Avrongly  treated,  Avill  terminate  in  it. 

The  treatment  must  be  early  and  copious  bleeding,  ap- 
plication of  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  or  else  mustard  em- 
brocation assiduously  rubbed  upon  it,  and  if  the  horse  is 
costive,  a pint  of  castor  oil  mixed  in  congee  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  a clyster,  and  his  legs  well  rubbed  by  the 
hand,  and  plenty  of  litter  for  the  animal  to  lie  doAvn.  If, 
after  these  remedies  have  been  applied,  the  disease  appears 
to  ^continue  in  violence,  the  pulse  become  quick,  Aveak,  and 
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fluttering,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  if  there  appear  a 
remission  or  cessation  of  pain,  or  the  horse  becomes  delirious, 
these  are  always  fatal  symptoms,  denoting  that  mortification 
is  taking  place ; but  should  the  pain  continue  after  the 
above  remedies  have  been  fairly  tried,  an  anodyne  clyster 
may  be  injected. 

Are  bony  excrescences  about  the  shank  bone. 
Splints  i.  e.,  between  the  knee  and  fetlock  joint.  They 
never  occasion  lameness,  unless  situated  so  near 
the  knee,  or  back  sinews,  as  to  interfere  vdth  their  motion, 
and  are  invariably  found  on  the  outside  of  the  small  bone, 
and  generally  on  the  inside  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  is  simple ; — shave  the  hair  closely  off 
round  the  tmnom’,  rub  in  a little  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment for  two  or  three  days,  and  follow  it  up  with  an  active 
bhsterj — sometimes  a second  may  be  necessary. 

Consists  in  a discharge  of  foetid  matter  from 
Tkmsh  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  When  the  frog  is  in  a 
sound  state,  the  cleft  sinks  but  a little  way  into 
it,  but  when  it  becomes  contracted,  the  cleft  extends  in 
length,  and  penetrates  to  the  sensible  horn  within ; from  this 
fissure  the  thrushy  discharge  proceeds.  When  the  complaint 
attacks  the  fore  feet,  it  is  seldom  an  original  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  first  removing  every  part  of 
the  loose  horn,  and  keeping  the  frog  moist,  and  introdu- 
cing as  deeply  as  possible  a pledget  of  tow  or  lint  covered 
with  an  ointment,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  blue  and 
white  vitriol  rubbed  down  with  two  pounds  of  simple  oint- 
ment or  lard,  to  which  is  added  one  of  tar,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  horse  a gentle  laxative,  and  nothing  is 
better  than  a table-spoonful  of  pounded  black  salt,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  mixed  with  his  gram.  When  the  disease 
exists  in  the  hind  feet,  the  same  attention  is  necessary, 
keeping  the  bowels  moderately  open,  and  applying  the  as- 
tringent ointment.  This  treatment  will  be  assisted  with 
gentle  exercise  and  frequent  hand-rubbing  to  the  legs. 
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There  are  three  kinds  found  in  tlie  horse; 
Worms.  the  most  misehievous  reside  in  tlie  stomach, 
and  are  named  hots,  to  whieli  they  attach  them- 
selves at  the  sensible  part,  and  do  great  injury,  occasioning 
emaciation,  a rough  staring  coat,  hide  bound,  and  a cough. 

2nd.  A long  white  Avorm,  much  resembling  the  common 
eai’th  worm,  six  to  ten  inches  long,  Avhich  inhabit  the  small 
intestines;  a dose  of  physic  will  sometimes  remove  incredi- 
ble quantities. 

3rd.  A smaller  dark-coloured  worm,  called  the  needle 
worm,  inhabits  the  large  intestines;  they  cause  great  irri- 
tation about  the  fundament,  and  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  horse.  Their  existence  may  generally  be  discovered  by 
a white  powder  found  about  the  anus.  They  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  injection  of  linseed  oil,  or  an  ounce  of  aloes 
dissolved  in  warm  water. 

Cure  for  long  White  Worms. 

White  Arsenic,  - - - 5 to  8 grains. 

Cantharides  finely  powdered,  - 6 to  10  grains. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  finely  powdered,  1 to  2 drachms. 

Ginger  powder,  - - - - 1 drachm. 

Tartarized  Antimony,  - - 1 do. 

To  be  given  with  his  gram  for  a fortnight;  mix  with  the  powder 
a little  Boosa. 


Fitrqative  Balls. 

No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Barbadoes  Aloes, 
Prepared  Natron, 
Aromatic  Powder, 
Oil  of  Caraways, 

Syrup 


5 dr. 

2 dr. 

1 dr. 

10  drops, 
enough  to  form  a 


Barbadoes  Aloes, 
Castile  Soap, 
Powdered  Ginger, 
Oil  of  Caraways, 
ball  for  one  dose. 


7 dr. 

^ oz. 

1 dr. 

10  drops. 


No.  3. 

Barbadoes  Aloes,  - - - - - 1 oz. 

Prepared  Natron,  ...  - 2 dr. 

Aromatic  Powder,  - - - . 1 dr. 

Oil  of  Anise  Seeds,  - - - - 10  drops. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a ball  for  one  dose. 
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Tonic  Balls. 


Yellow  Peruvian  Bark, 

G dr. 

Powdered  Opium,  - - f dr. 

Cascarilla,  - 

1 dr. 

Prepared  Kali,  - - 1 oz. 

Syi'up  enough  to  form 

a ball  for  a dose. 

Cordial  Balls. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Cummin  Seeds,  Anise 

Anise  Seeds,  Caraway 

Seeds  and  Caraway 

Seeds,  Sweet  Fennel 

Seeds,  of  each. 

4 oz. 

Seeds,  and  Liquorice 

Ginger,  . - - 

2 oz. 

Powder,  of  each,  - 4 oz. 

Treacle  enough  to  make 

Ginger  and  Cassia,  of 

it  of  a proper  consis- 

each, - - - oz. 

tence  for  balls.  The 

Honey  enough  to  form 

dose  about 

2 oz. 

them  into  a mass. 

The  dose  about  - 2 oz. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Cummin  Seeds,  Corian- 

Powdered Ginger,  - 4 oz. 

der  Seeds,  and  Cara- 

PowderedCarawaySeeds, 

way  Seeds,  of  each. 

4 oz. 

Oil  of  Caraways,  and 

Grains  of  Paradise,  - 

1 oz. 

Oil  of  Anise  Seeds,  of 

Cassia,  ... 

i oz. 

each,  - - - 2 dr. 

Cardamom  Seeds  and 

Liquorice  Powder,  - 8 oz. 

Saffron  of  each. 

2 dr. 

Treacle  enough  to  form 

Liquorice  dissolved  in 

a mass. 

white  wine. 

4 oz. 

Syrup  of  Saffron  enough 

to  form  a mass.  The 

dose  about 

2 oz. 

Embrocation  for  Bruises. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Camphor,  - - - 

i oz. 

Tincture  ofCantharides,  1 oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  - 

1 oz. 

Oil  of  Origanum,  - 2 dr. 

Soap  Liniment,  - 

1|  oz. 

Camphorated  Spirit,  - 6 dr. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

No.  3. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia, 
Distilled  Vinegar,  - 
Spirit  of  TV  ine,  - 
Mix. 


Mustard  Embrocation. 

No.  4. 

Camphor, 

Spirit  or  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
Water  of  Ammonia, 

Flour  of  Mustard, 


1 oz. 
8 oz. 
6 oz. 


To  be  made  into  a thin  paste,  with  water,  and  rubbed  for 
siderable  time  on  the  part. 


1 oz. 

2 oz. 
2 oz. 
8 oz. 

a cou- 
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Blistering  Ointment. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Spanish  Flies  powdered,  g oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine, 

1 oz. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  - 1 oz. 

To  which  add  gradually 

Ointment  of  Wax  or 

Vitriolic  Acid,  - 

2 dr. 

Hog’s  Lard,  - - 4 oz. 

Hog’s  Lard, 

4 oz. 

Mix. 

Spanish  Flies  powdered. 

1 oz. 

No.  3. 

Common  Tar,  - . - 

5 oz. 

Vitriolic  Acid, 

2 dr. 

Oil  of  Origanum, 

5 oz. 

Hog’s  Lard,  - - - 

2 oz. 

Spanislx  Flies,  powdered,  - - - - IJ  or  2 oz. 

Add  the  Vitriolic  Acid  gradually  to  the  Tar,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients. 


Alterative  Ball. 

Socotrine  Aloes,  - - - - - - 1 oz. 

Castile  Soap,  - - - - - - l|oz. 

Powdered  Ginger  and  Myrrh,  of  each,  - \ oz. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  sis  balls. 

Lotions. 

The  strength  of  these  often  requires  to  be  altered.  Where  the 
inflammation  and  irritability  of  the  part  are  considerable,  they  must 
be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ; but  if  the  inflammation  be 
subdued,  and  a swelling  and  ulceration  remain,  the  alum  solution 
cannot  be  made  too  strong. 

Astringent  Lotion. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Alum  powdered,  - - 1 oz.  Alum  powdered,  - 4 oz. 

Vitriolic  Acid,  - 1 dr.  Vitriolated  Copper,  ^ oz. 

Water,  - - - 1 Pint.  Water,  1-^  Pint. 

No.  3. 

Sugar  of  Lead,  - - - - - - 4 oz. 

Vinegar,  ------  - 6 oz. 

Water,  - - - - - - - loz. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INDOOR  ECONOMY. 


DAIEY  UTENSILS,  Etc. 

These,  for  holding  the  milk  or  setting  the 
Pans.  cream,  should  he  of  tin,  or  glazed  ware : the 
objection  to  the  latter,  if  common,  consists  in 
the  smlace  being  easily  chipped,  and  from  its  porousness 
the  vessel  acquires  a greasy  scent,  which  no  washing  will 
remove,  as  the  milk  from  time  to  time  soaks  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pan,  and  then,  becoming  stale,  gives  a very 
disagreeable  taint  to  the  milk  or  cream.  The  very  best 
dishes  for  setting  milk  in,  is  the  real  common  China,  pro- 
curable in  the  bazaars  at  the  presidencies  and  large  towns, 
or  else  tin  pans. 

Brass  vessels  may  be  used,  but  ^ey  must  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean,  the  pans  well  scalded  and  washed  previous 
to  their  being  used,  as  also  every  other  utensil,  lotah,  churn, 
cloths  or  sieve,  spoons,  &c.  In  fact,  cleanliness  is  necessaiy 
with  all  articles  destined  for  the  use  of  the  dauy;  and 
without,  it  is  impossible  to  succeed. 

Milk  should  be  kept  where  there  is  a free  circulation  of 
air,  and  covered  “with  gauze  or  wire  screens,  to  keep  ofl‘ 
flies,  &c.  Previous  to  setting  milk  for  cream,  dip  the  pan 
in  cold  water,  and  if  required  for  tahle-use,  take  care  to 
skim  it  before  the  milk  gets  in  the  least  sour,  which,  in 
warm  weather,  soon  takes  place. 

When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  water  used  in  preparing  it,  the  better. 

G 
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The  butter  should  be  placed  on  a board  or  dish  in  a 
sloping  position,  so  that  the  butter-milk  may  run  off,  and 
then  by  means  of  a flat  stiek  the  mass  must  lie  pressed, 
rolled,  and  beaten;  then  sprinkle  over  it  a little  salt,  and 
renew  the  proeess  of  pressing  until  no  more  butter-milk 
appears,  and  the  butter  shall  have  become  firm,  when  form 
it  into  shape  for  use.  The  chief  essential  in  preserving 
butter,  is  to  remove  all  the  milk,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  working  it  well;  M'ater  remaining  in  the  butter 
is  as  bad,  as  it  soon  undergoes  decomposition;  hence  butter 
to  be  preserved  sweet  should  never  be  kept  in  water,  but 
in  a vessel  that  is  porous,  with  a damp  cloth  round  it, 
and  in  a free  circulation  of  air. 

Those  who  desire  to  possess  the  luxuries  of  a dairy,  such 
as  butter,  cream,  and  milk,  in  peiTection,  should  keep  their 
own  milch  cattle,  or  else,  if  the  milk  is  pm’chased,  have 
the  animals  brought  to  their  doors,  and  their  milked ; even 
then,  if  the  people  are  not  looked  after,  they  will  bring 
water  in  the  lotahs,  and  adulterate  the  milk;  however, 
care  will  prevent  this  fraud.  The  next  precaution  if  you 
buy  yom-  milk  is  to  see  that  you  get  the  milk  you  actu- 
ally order,  or  pay  for;  the  buffalo-milk  being  so  much 
cheaper,  they  often  mix  it  Aiitli  the  coat’s,  and  sell  it  as 
such.  If  you  keep  your  OAvn  cattle,  you  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  turn  the  produce  of  your  dairy 
to  account.  The  various  modes  of  using  the  milk  AviU 
susTffest  themseWes  after  the  butter  is  made  and  the  fa- 
mily  wants  supplied,  the  remainder  being  converted  to 
economical  purposes,  as  the  milk  or  Avhey  may  be  mixed 
Avith  grain  or  bran  for  feeding  poultiy,  pigs,  &rc.  Skim- 
milk  in  this  countiy  is  of  no  othci’  use,  as  it  soon  turns 
som’  from  the  heat. 

Fill  j’our  pan  two-thirds  frdl  of  new  milk. 
Scalded  Cream,  and  place  it  at  a proper  distance  OA'er  a 
clear  charcoal  fire,  and  Avith  a gentle  heat; 
let  it  Alarm  gradually  for  about  20  minutes,  Avheu  the 
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scalding  will  be  complete ; if  allowed  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  pomt  tlie  cream  will  not  rise  properly,  and  it  is 
spoilt.  Kemove  tbe  pan  steadily,  and  set  it  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  niglit,  tlic  following  morning  the  cream  may  be 
taken  off.  It  may  be  scalded  by  setting  the  milk  in  tin 
pans  over  boiling  water;  the  precise  moment  for  remov- 
ing the  milk  can  only  be  ascertained  by  practice. 

The  mUk  must  be  set  for  about  twelve 
Devonshire  hours;  the  vessel  containing  it  is  then  placed 
Clotted  over  a very  slow  fire  or  stove,  wdthout  shak- 

Cream.  ing,  or  disturbing  it  as  little  as  possible;  the 

cream  then  rises  gradually  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a thick  mass  when  it  is  cool;  the  cream  is  to  be 
removed  and  set  aside  for  butter  or  other  purposes. 

Bod  two  seers  of  morning^s  milk  slowly 
Yellow  imtil  it  is  reduced  about  one-fourth,  stir  it 
Butter.  constantly  while  boiling  and  cooling  until  it  is 
cold,  in  the  warm  weather,  but  if  in  the  cold 
season,  leave  it  lul^ewarm ; cover  the  miUc  wdth  a cloth  tied 
over  the  vessel,  untd  the  afternoon,  when  treat  the  even- 
ing mdk  in  the  same  manner,  and  mix  them  both  togeth- 
er, adding  about  tw'o  table-spoonsful  of  the  morning’s 
butter-milk,  kept  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  morning  churn  it,  adding  every  now  and  then 
a little  cold  water  while  churning.  This  quantity  of  milk 
ought  to  yield  one  chittack  of  butter  to  the  seer. 

Obs. — In  warm  weather,  the  milk  after  boiling  may  be 
left  to  set  by  itself  with,  a cloth  tied  over  it;  but  in  tlie 
cold  weather  you  must  set  the  vessel  containing  the  milk 
upon  hot  embers,  so  as  to  keep  it  a little  w'arm  all 
night;  of  course,  if  you  ptuchase  your  milk,  the  best  plan 
is  to  set  the  w'holc  qiiautity  at  once  in  the  morning ; 
more  butter-milk  'is  reqidrcd  to  be  added  in  the  cold  sea- 
son than  in  the  hot. 
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This  for  families  is  made  either  from  pure 
Butter.  eream,  or  the  eream  and  milk  together,  M'ith 
whieh  a small  quantity  of  the  pre\nous  day’s 
butter-milk  has  been  mixed  at  the  time  of  setting,  a table- 
spoonful to  eaeh  seer  of  milk  is  suffieient.  The  natives 
do  it  otherwise,  by  first  smoking  the  inside  of  the  chatty 
in  which  the  milk  is  kept ; it  is  said  that  more  butter  is 
procm’ed  by  this  means,  but  it  always  retains  the  smoky 
flavour,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  milk  ha\dng  the  same, 
when  brought  to  persons  on  a journey  or  march,  if  notice 
of  its  being  required  has  not  been  previously  given. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  butter  is  to 
Butter  to  have  every  particle  of  water  worked  out  of  it 

p’eserve.  with  a wooden  spatula,  and  then  mixed  with 
it  a few  black  pepper  corns  that  have  been 
washed  and  di’ied;  put  the  butter  into  a jar,  and  lay 
over  the  top  a small  quantity  of  moist  sugar  placed  in 
a bag  or  between  two  folds  of  linen.  By  this  means 
butter  may  be  preserved  in  travelling  many  days. 

Way  is  to  clean  your  butter  well;  mix  with 
Another  a very  little  salt;  put  it  into  a porous  vessel, 
and  keep  cool  with  wet  cloth  round  it,  or  else 
in  a cooling  macliine.  (See  Coolers.)  Butter  gets  rancid 
sooner  by  being  kept  in  water,  than  when  diy. 

Obs. — Butter  if  melted  at  the  veiy  lowest  temperatm*e 
and  set  to  cool,  so  that  the  -water  separates  entirely  from 
it,  will  keep  for  months. 

The  milk  is  first  strained  into  flat  pans  or 
From  Cream,  dishes,  which  should  never  be  deeper  than 
two  or  three  inches.  Tin  pans  are  preferable, 
as  they  are  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean,  besides  not  being 
so  readily  broken.  The  round  or  oval  shape  admits  of 
being  skimmed  with  case,  if  a small  quantity  of  cream  is 
only  used,  such  as  is  given  from  two  or  three  seers  of  milk. 
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a large  fruit  bottle  answers  all  tlie  purposes  of  a churn. 
Of  course,  if  a large  quantity,  then  a churn  must  be  used, 
it  seldom  is  necessary  to  add  any  tiling  to  the  cream  to 
give  it  acidity. 

The  bottle  is  beat  upon  a roll  of  cloth  made  mth  coarse 
canvas  until  the  butter  is  formed  into  • flakes,  the  butter- 
milk withdi-awn,  and  a little  cool  water  substituted;  this 
is  again  shaken  in  the  bottle  till  the  butter  is  in  a mass, 
changing  the  water  two  or  three  times ; when  the  butter 
is  taken  out,  put  into  a basin,  and  work  it  with  a flat 
piece  of  bamboo  or  stick  similar  to  a paper  cutter;  after 
it  has  become  as  firm  as  the  weather  will  permit,  it  is 
transfen-ed  to  the  butter  pot  or  plate,  and  formed  into  any 
fanciful  shape  of  a flower  or  cone,  and  put  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  K the.  butter  is  intended  to  be  kept,  a little  salt 
may  be  added. 

Obs. — Cream  that  is  moderately  sour  makes  sweet  butter, 
and  it  is  generally  so  after  standing  twenty-fom*  hours. 
The  cream  may  be  either  from  cow’s  or  buffalo’s  milk. 

The  general  custom  in  this  case  is  to 
From  milk  and  simmer  the  milk  over  a chafing  dish  or 
Cream.  brazier  with  clear  coals,  but  of  course  your 

kitchen  fire  will  answer,  only  remember  the 
milk  must  never  bod,  or  be  removed  out  of  the  pan  it  is 
Avarmed  in.  A small  quantity  of  the  previous  day’s  butter- 
milk saved  on  purpose  is  then  thrown  into  it;  the  following 
morning  the  Avhole  is  put  into  the  churn,  and  the  butter 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  butter  is  made  from 
buffalo-milk,  a little  coloui-ing  is  given  by  soaking  the  seed 
of  the  sappun,  Bixa  Orellana,  or  a little  saffron — though  the 
latter  is  too  dear  for  general  use. 

Take  any  quantity  of  buffalo  or  cow’s 
Another'  from  clot-  milk,  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four 
ted  Cream  in  a horn’s,  then  simmer  it  gently  over  a 
f(nv  minutes,  charcoal  fire,  taking  it  ofl'  before  it 
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is  at  the  boiling  point,  and  not  on  any  account  shake 
or  distui’b  it  in  removing  the  pan  to  tlie  slielf  it  is  to 
stand  upon.  Tlie  cream  that  mil  rise  is  a very  good 
imitation  of  clotted  cream,  and  will  be  fit  for  use, 
if  for  eating,  in  twelve  hours,  but  if  required  for  but- 
ter may  stand  for  twenty-fom\  Skim  it  carefully,  put 
it  into  a bottle  with  a wide  mouth,  and  sliake  it 
well,  the  butter  Avill  come  in  a few  minutes.  "When 
travelling,  if  the  cream  is  thus  put  in  a bottle  and  care- 
fidly  suspended  on  a camel  or  other  cattle,  the  butter 
will  be  ready  on  your  reaching  the  end  of  the  stage — 
this  I believe  to  be  a common  custom  with  officers  march- 
ing in  India. 


Is  prepared  by  boiling  butter  over  a clear 
Ghee  fii’e  imtil  every  particle  of  water  is  evaporat- 
ed, it  aiuLI  then  keep  good  for  years.  If  ghee 
has  a rancid  flavour  or  tainted,  which  is  often  the  case 
Avhen  prociued  from  the  bazaar,  it  may  be  rendered  sweet, 
by  boiling  it  with  a handful  of  Moringa  leaves,  this  is  the 
tree  the  root  of  which  furnishes  a substitute  for  horse 
radish. 

Cheese  Is  only  made  in  this  coimtry  as  cream,  cheese, 

or  fresh  curd. 

Take  any  quantity  of  good  cream,  hang  it  in 
Cream  a coarse  cloth  (that  has  been  dipped  in  scald- 
Cheese.  ing  water  and  wuung  out)  for  about  twelve  hours, 
then  line  with  cloth  a small  fine  bamboo  basket 
made  on  pui’pose,  or  a tin  mould — the  shape  round  or  ob- 
long, with  about  an  inch  and  a half  rim,  and  the  bottom 
perforated  AAith  holes;  place  the  cheese  in  it,  and  turn 
the  ends  of  the  cloth  over  it.  Put  on  a light  weight, 
and  turn  the  cheese  carefully  once  in  twelve  lioius,  sprink- 
ling a little  fine  salt  over  it;  in  foiu  or  five  days  it  may 
be  used. 
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Take  six  seers  of  new  milk,  put  it  in  a 
Fresh  saucepan  over  a slow  fire,  then  mix  in  by 

Cheese.  degrees  a coffee  cup  full  of  white  salt,  stir- 

ring the  milk  the  whole  time,  until  it  is  near- 
ly boiling;  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  let  it 
stand  until  cool,  add  half  a tea  cup  of  sour  butter- 
milk and  squeeze  a little  lime  juice  into  it  and  let  it 
remain  twenty-four  hours,  then  remove  the  curd  from  the 
whey,  put  it  into  a towel  or  cloth,  and  hang  it  to  di’ain ; 
when  the  whey  has  run  off,  give  the  curds  a shake  in 
the  cloth  so  as  to  bring  all  into  a mass,  put  it,  with  the 
cloth  it  is  in,  into  a bamboo  basket  or  frame  and  place 
a weight  of  about  six  pounds  upon  it,  with  a thin  board 
between,  the  following  day  the  cheese  may  be  tmned  and 
salt  sprinkled  over  it.  In  three  or  four  days  it  is  fit 
for  eating,  though  it  is  better  for  being  kept  longer. 

To  the  same  quantity  of  milk  add  a pint  of 
Another.  cream,  tmm  it  mth  rennet  or  by  any  other 
means,  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hoirrs  before 
removing  the  curd,  put  the  whole  into  a towel  tied  mo- 
derately tight  to  strain,  shaking  the  sides  of  the  cloth 
to  bring  the  cheese  together ; when  the  whey  is  all  out 
turn  the  cheese  into  your  frame  lined  with  cloth,  and 
treat  it  as  last  directed;  this  from  the  addition  of  cream 
will  be  richer  than  the  last. 

Obs. — If  from  any  unknoum  cause  you  find  the  ciml  has 
fermented  or  has  a honey-comb  appeai’ance,  your  cheese 
will  not  be  so  firm  or  good. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a calf  fom*  or  five 
Rennet,  weeks  old,  remove  the  cmxl,  wash  the  bag 
calves,  and  replace  the  cui’d  with  a handfid  of  salt 

•jng  or  kid.  and  the  juice  of  fom’  or  more  limes,  tie  it  up 
so  that  none  of  the  juice  escapes,  then  cover 
it  Avcll  with  salt  and  lay  it  in  a deep  dish  and  let  it  dr}q 
or  else  stretch  it  out  on  sticks  for  the  same  pm’pose  when 
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required  for  use.  Cut  a bit  with  some  of  the  coird  and 
soak  it  in  salt  and  water.  The  stomach  of  a young  suck- 
ing pig,  kid  or  lamb  answers  as  well.  Wash  it  clean  in 
a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  and  return  the  maw  as 
with  the  calves  stomach,  treating  it  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  with  plenty  of  salt.  The  usual  application  is  as 
follows.  The  night  before  cheese  making  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  maw  is  cut  off  and  steeped  in  a few  table 
spoonsful  of  warm  water;  on  the  following  morning  the 
liquor  is  strained  off  and  poured  into  the  milk;  one  inch 
is  generally  held  sufficient  to  cm’dle  the  milk  of  five 
English  cows.  Some  put  sweet-briar,  cloves  and  various 
aromatics  into  the  rennet  for  the  purpose  of  impartiug  a 
fine  flavour  to  the  cheese. 

Take  the  inside  skins  of  fowls’  gizzards, 
Italian  warm  a little  milk  and  steep  the  gizzards, 

rennet.  strain  and  add  it  with  the  milk  to  be  turned 

into  curds — the  gizzards  after  being  used,  if 
washed  and  dried,  wiU  answer  several  times,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessai’y  to  take  this  trouble  where  fowls  are  so 
common,  and  easily  procured. 

The  di’ied  leaves  of  the  flower  of  the  thistle 
Vegetable  and  artichoke  coagulate  milk,  and  is  the  only 
rennet.  rennet  principally  used  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  blue  flower  of  artichoke,  if  taken  fresh 
or  dried,  turns  milk  into  excellent  curd,  for  cheese  or 
other  purposes.  A tolah  weight  of  the  fresh  flowers  soaked 
in  two  table  spoonsful  of  hot  water,  and  strained,  is  suf- 
fleient  to  turn  a pint  of  milk ; two-thirds  of  a tolah  weight, 
or  two  English  di’achms  of  the  dried  flowers  soaked  in  a 
little  hot  water  and  a tea  spoonfid  of  salt,  turned  two 
quarts  of  fresh  buffalo  milk  into  a rich  curd. 

Devonshire  Turn  some  new  milk,  as  for  curds,  in  a wide 
junket,  shallow  dish ; when  firm,  poiu  over  the  top 
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clotted  cream  mixed  with  pounded  sugar,  a little  brandy, 
and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

Tmn  some  new  mUk  with  a little  remiet ; 
Anothe)'  sweeten  some  elotted  cream,  add  poxmded  nut- 
jimket.  meg  or  ciimamon,  make  it  warm,  and  when 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  curd;  and  put  a little 
wine  or  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Made  by  adding  a little  butter-milk  to  warm 
Tyre.  fresh  milk  and  letting  it  stand  all  night;  the 
whole  may  be  churned  for  butter,  or  the  top 
only,  as  it  is  the  richest  and  best. 

This  is  made  fr'om  the  first  drawn  millc 
Beastings.  after  the  cow  has  calved — it  is  to  be  well 
sweetened  ■with  treacle,  then  put  into  a deep 
pie-dish  and  baked,  a common  preparation  both  in  Devon- 
shire and  Somerset. 


II 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOUPS. 

General  Directions. 

Tlie  great  essential  in  making  good  and  economieal  soup, 
is  cleanliness.  The  utensils  must  not  only  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  elean,  but  the  meat  and  other  ingredients  well 
washed  to  insm’e  suecess. 

In  this  country,  stock  must  be  made  as  it  is  wanted, 
for  even  in  the  cold  season  it  will  seldom  keep  sweet  till 
the  following  day,  especially  where  vegetables  are  used  in 
its  preparation.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  fresh  meat 
must  generally  in  all  cases  be  used,  that  the  skimming  be 
particularly  attended  to,  and  a sufficient  time  allowed  for 
the  juices  to  be  extracted  by  slow  and  careful  boiling  as 
well  also  as  for  its  cooling,  that  the  fatty  pai’ticles  may 
be  removed  fr'om  the  surface,  and  admit  the  sediments, 
if  any  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  being  drawn  off 
clear. 

The  material  for  the  basis  of  plain  soup  should  always 
have  its  goodness  extracted  by  first  applying  only  a small 
quantity  of  water  and  butter  to  the  meat,  the  remaining 
portion  of  water  added,  and  immediately  brought  to  the 
boiling  point,  to  raise  the  scum,  and  then  allowed  to  simmer 
gently ; then  it  is  that  great  attention  is  necessary  in  remov- 
ing all  the  scum  at  fii’st  as  it  rises,  else  it  settles  over  the 
meat,  and  the  soup  is  never  clear.  This  must  be  continued 
whilst  any  remains ; a little  cold  water  tliromi  in,  will 
cause  more  scum  to  rise,  shoidd  therc  be  any. 

Rich  and  high-seasoned  soups  have  a much  stronger 
flavoiu'  when  tlie  meat  is  stewed  with  licrbs  and  butter 
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prenous  to  stock  or  M'^atcr  being  added,  than  when  the 
latter  is  at  once  put  to  the  meat,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case,  kept  at  a boiling  rate,  throughout  the  whole  process, 
by  which  means  the  flavour  and  juice  is  not  half  extracted, 
and  the  meat  rendered  tough.  The  ingredients  for  season- 
ing soup  should  be  so  equally  proportionate,  that,  when 
mixed,  no  particular  flavour  predominates. 

Fresh  lean  juicy  meat  is  always  to  be  preferred  for  clear 
soups;  fat  meat  is  not  so  good,  and  stale  meat  makes  the 
broth  grouty  and  bad  tasted,  besides  wanting  in  its  juices 
and  strength.  '\^nienever  esculents,  such  as  cabbages,  endive, 
spinach,  or  any  others  ai*e  used,  they  should  be  first  blanched 
in  boiling  water  to  remove  the  bitter  and  strong  taste.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  bod  them  in  one  or  two  waters 
for  this  purpose,  or  they  cannot  be  used. 

Soups  that  have  vegetables  in  them  will  seldom  keep 
beyond  the  next  day,  but  on  no  account  must  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  metal  vessel,  but  kept  in  earthern 
jars  or  pans.  Wliatever  vessel  is  used  for  preparing  soup, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  lid  fits  close  and  well,  to  pre- 
vent the  quick  diminution  of  the  soup,  though  sometimes 
it  is  necessary,  if  the  soup  is  weak,  that  the  cover  should 
be  removed  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  off  and  reduce  it: 
the  proportion  of  water  is  about  a quart  to  a pound  of 
meat,  if  the  steam  is  retained  by  having  a close  fitting 
cover  so  that  the  broth  slowly  evaporates.  Soup  may  also 
be  made  in  a jar  covered  with  paste,  or  folds  of  paper,  and 
the  jar  boiled  in  water  or  baked  in  an  oven.  Chicken 
broth  made  in  this  way  is  superior. 

Sauces,  ketchups,  &c.,  should  only  be  put  to  weak  soups 
that  require  a flavour  to  be  given  to  them.  Such  as  are 
made  fi’om  calves’  and  sheep’s  head,  coavs’  heels  and  calves’ 
feet,  require  flavouring  additions ; where  Avine  is  used  a 
glass  mixed  with  the  sauces,  and  put  into  soup  just  before 
it  is  finished,  (to  prevent  its  tasting  raAV,)  Avill  go  as  far 
as  a pint  that  is  boiled  Avith  the  soup,  and  Avhich,  if  given 
to  the  cook,  seldom  ever  finds  its  Avay  to  the  soup  kettle. 
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Bi’otli,  to  contain  the  pure  juices  of  the  meat,  must  tie 
boiled  gently,  until  it  is  tender;  as  the  flavour  can  only 
be  extracted  by  very  slow  simmering;  those  seasoned  with 
vegetables  and  herbs,  and  thickened  by  using  flour,  arrow- 
root, rice,  potatoe,  starch,  bread,  sago,  &c.,  are  decidedly 
the  most  wholesome.  Before  vegetables  or  herbs  are  added 
to  the  broth,  be  careful  that  they  are  perfectly  clean. 

If  broth  is  carefully  skimmed,  it  will  be  clear  enough 
without  clarifying,  which  in  a great  degree  impairs  the 
flavo‘m\  To  claiify  broth,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
add  it  to  the  broth,  and  stir  it  with  a whisk,  Avhen  it  has 
boiled  a few  minutes,  strain  it  thi’ough  a tammis  or  napkin. 
Thickening  may  also  be  done  by  stewing  the  meat  domi 
to  a gelatinous  consistence. 

Particular  Directions. 

White  Soups  may  be  flavoured  with  cream,  egg,  almond, 
spices,  white  wine,  celery,  white  pepper,  salt,  &c.  The  thick- 
ening made  of  bread,  arrowroot,  flom-,  almonds,  cream, 
mashed  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
turnips,  pumpkin,  &c. 

Brown  Soups  may  be  flavom’ed  with  sauces,  ketchup, 
essence  of  anchovy,  soy,  herbs,  vegetable  essences,  vegetables, 
■wine,  vinegar,  &c.,  and  colom’ed  with  toasted  bread,  burnt 
sugar,  fried  onions,  or  brown  sauce:  if  the  soup  has  by 
any  means  acquired  a burnt  taste,  a little  sugar  will  re- 
move it. 

The  liquor  in  which  mutton,  beef  or  pork  has  been  boiled, 
if  the  latter  is  not  too  salt,  may  be  converted  into  very 
good  plain  economical  soup,  by  adding  vegetables  fr*ied  in 
butter  or  ghee,  and  thickened  -with  a little  arrowroot  or 
flour  made  into  a paste  with  some  of  the  broth;  it  must 
then  be  boiled  up  again  to  take  off  the  raw  taste  of  the 
same. 

By  attending  to  these  few  directions,  any  person  may 
produce  good  palatable  broths  and  soups,  and  vary  them 
to  any  extent  by  a little  judgment : at  the  same  time  it 
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must  be  remembered  tliat  tbe  relish  is  lost  if  the  soup 
be  cold,  therefore  never  poxu’  it  into  the  tureen  until  it 
is  to  be  put  on  the  table. 

The  principal  agents  employed  to  flavom’  soups  and  sauces, 
are  mushrooms,  onions,  anchovy,  lemon  juice  and  peel, 
or  vinegar,  'wine,  (especially  good  claret,)  sweet  herbs  and 
savomy  spices. 


Broth  herhs,  Sotip  roots,  and  Seasonings. 


Scotch  Barley. 

Tomata. 

Chervil. 

Bread. 

Celery. 

Shallots. 

Bice. 

Common  thyme. 

Champignons. 

Potatoe  Mucilage. 

Mushrooms. 

Leeks. 

Carrots. 

Celery  seed. 

Cress  seed. 

Pearl  Barley. 

Lemon  thyme. 

Easpinge. 

Orange  thyme. 

Nutmeg. 

Vermicelli. 

Garlic. 

Allspice. 

Beet-root. 

Parsley. 

Clove. 

Flour.  1 

Knotted  marjoram. 

White  pepper. 

Peas. 

Sage. 

Cinnamon. 

Maccaroni. 

Bay  leaves. 

Mace. 

Turnips. 

Burnet. 

Ginger. 

Oatmeal. 

Lemon  peel. 

Black  pepper. 

Beans. 

Mint. 

Isingla.S3. 

Winter  Savory. 

Essence  of  anchovy. 

Parsnips. 

Tarragon. 

Lemon  juice. 

Cucumber. 

Sweet  Basil. 

Seville  Orange  juice. 

These  materials,  combined  in  various  proportions,  added 
to  wine  or  mushroom  catsup,  will  give  to  broths  and  soups 
a variety  of  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  flavours. 

Cut  a few  carrots  and  turnips  into  narrow 
Soup  ala  slices  or  ribbands,  divide  two  or  three  heads  of 
Julienne,  celery  and  the  same  number  of  onions  (with 
a few  leeks),  cut  these  about  an  inch  long,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  same  in  thickness. 
Put  into  a stewpan  two  spoonsful  of  butter  and  lay  the 
vegetables  over  it.  Fry  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  stirring 
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it  gently  all  the  while  till  of  a nice  hromi.  Moisten  the 
vegetables  with  veal  graiy,  chicken  or  mutton  broth ; season 
to  yoiu’  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  it  boil  at  the 
side  of  the  fire;  skim  off  all  the  fat  as  it  rises,  and  add 
a little  sugar  to  take  off  the  bitter  taste  of  the  vegetables. 

Obs. — Green  peas,  French  beans,  some  lettuce  or  sorrel, 
- may  be  added. 


Scald  and  clean  the  giblets  of  a goose  or 
Giblet  Soup,  a pair  of  ducks;  stew  them  in  water,  a pint 
for  each  set,  till  they  are  quite  tender,  or  with 
a neck  of  mutton,  or  a couple  of  pounds  of  graiy  beef, 
three  onions,  a brnich  of  sweet  herbs  and  four  pints  of 
water,  stew  them  imtil  the  gizzards  are  quite  tender,  then 
remove  and  set  aside;  add  more  stock  if  necessary  to  the 
soup.  Flavour  with  mushroom  or  Haiwey  sauce,  and  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  aiTowroot  or  flour  to  thicken  it. 

Take  four  heads  of  celery,  two  carrots,  two 
Prussian  timiips,  two  onions  and  lettuce,  cut  them  all 
Soup.  up  into  small  pieces,  and  fiy  in  a little  ghee 
or  dripping.  Take  a seer  of  mutton,  cut  it 
into  slices,  put  all  together  in  a large  saucepan,  and  keep 
it  sweating  for  an  hour  wdthout  any  water,  then  pour  on 
tw'o  quarts  of  water,  shut  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  close, 
and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours  longer  and  serve  up. 

This  may  be  considered  the  very  best  of  white 
Almond  soups,  and  to  make  it,  well,  great  care  is  necessary. 

Soup.  See  that  the  soup  kettle  has  been  well  tinned 

and  well  cleaned,  or  all  yom’  laboin  will  be  in 
vain.  Clean  sweet  towels  are  also  essential,  spoons  and 
ladle.  Make  your  stock  of  the  knuckles  of  veal  and  fat, 
with  a slice  of  ham  or  bacon,  season  it  with  thyme  or 
any  sweet  herbs,  using  also  ivhite  pepper.  If  you  have 
not  veal,  neck  of  mutton  with  sheep’s  feet  will  answer, 
only  be  careful  to  skim  off  all  the  fat,  &n.  Have  ready 
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n fowl  nicely  boiled,  and  when  the  stock  is  finished,  say 
enough  for  six  persons,  take  the  meat  off  the  fowl,  cut 
it  up  into  slices  or  bits,  and  pound  it  well  in  a marble 
or  large  clean  mortal-.  Then  take  four  ounces  of  blanched 
almonds,  pound  them  up  fine,  and  mix  with  the  pomided 
meat  of  the  fowl,  adding  six  table  spoonsful  of  cream  or 
vei-y  rich  bufialo  milk — if  milk  is  used,  add  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  or  a couple — rub  the  whole  through  a sieve  or 
coarse  cloth;  when  this  is  done,  take  as  much  arrowroot 
as  you  conceive  necessary  to  give  a proper  consistency 
to  the  soup — a table  spoonful  is  enough;  this  must  be 
mixed  ndth  a little  of  the  stock,  then  add  the  whole  together, 
stin-ing  it  carefully,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  else  it  will 
curdle. 

Take  three  quarts  of  good  white  stock,  made 
Another  either  of  fowl,  veal,  rabbits,  or  sheep’s  head  and 

White  feet,  or  the  liquor  in  wliich  a calf’s  head  has 

Soup.  been  boUed;  put  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  some 
slices  of  ham,  two  or  three  whole  onions,  a 
head  of  white  celery  and  a large  carrot,  a bmich  of 
parsley,  and  three  blades  of  mace,  boil  one  hour;  strain 
and  add  to  the  liquor  the  wliite  part  of  a cold  roast 
(fr  boiled  fowl,  (or  pheasant)  finely  pounded,  about  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  the 
pounded  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Rub  the  whole 
through  a sieve  or  coarse  open-textured  cloth.  Mix  the 
yolk  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  one  pint  of  boiled 
cream  and  a table  spoonful  of  arrowToot,  add  it  to  the 
soup.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  until  thoroughly  hot,  but  on 
no  account  let  it  boil,  or  else  it  Avill  cm-dle;  then  add  a 
little  salt  and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

Obs. — Two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  butter  may  be 
added  to  the  cream  instead  of  arrowroot,  and  a few  peach 
leaves  substituted  for  the  almonds,  but  the  latter  must 
be  boiled  in  the  stock. 
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Make  a clear  liroth  from  the  head  and  feet 
Artichoke  of  a sheep  or  from  the  remains  of  any  cold 
Soup,  Je-  meat,  or  a large  roast  fowl  -will  answer  j have 
rusalem.  ready  the  followdng  vegetables,  which  clean  and 
cut  up  into  slices : one  head  of  celery ; carrots, 
turnips,  leeks  and  onions,  two  of  each;  stick  half  a dozen 
cloves  in  the  latter,  and  put  the  whole  into  a stewpan 
with  the  consomme,  (or  the  cold  roast  fowl  cut  up,  to 
which  add  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  broth) ; boil  the 
whole  gently  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  skim  off  the  fat 
as  it  rises.  Take  two  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
wash  and  peel  them  clean,  free  from  all  skin  and  colour; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  broth,  and  boil  till 
they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  rub  through  a cloth;  strain 
the  remainder  of  the  broth  and  add  the  artichokes  with 
a little  salt,  after  which  return  the  whole  into  the  stew- 
pan and  give  it  a boil  up,  taking  off  any  scum  that 
rises;  then  mix  vdth  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream  in  which 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two  has  been  beaten.  Serve  with 
or  without  toasted  sippets  of  bread. 

Take  three  quarts  of  plain  good  veal  or  mutton 
Another  broth,  add  the  follownig  vegetables,  sliced:  two 
way.  onions  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  tiro  carrots, 
twn  turnips,  a head  of  celery;  boil  the  whole 
very  slowly  doivn  to  one  half,  and  remove  any  scum  that 
rises;  take  at  least  a pound  and  a half  of  artichokes  that 
have  been  carefully  scraped  and  cleaned ; bod  them  in 
some  broth,  then  rub  smooth  in  a mortar,  and  pass  the 
whole  with  the  remainder  of  the  broth  through  a tammis; 
have  ready  a pint  of  rich  mdk  thickened  with  arrowroot 
and  the  yolk  of  twn  eggs  to  the  consistence  of  cream ; 
add  this  to  the  soup,  with  a little  salt,  and  serve  up 
hot. 

Asparagus  This  is  made  only  with  the  green  tops,  in 
Soup.  the  same  manner  as  pea  soup.  Havuig  pre- 
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pared  t\YO  quarts  of  veal  or  mutton  broth,  take  a pint 
and  a half  of  the  gi’een  tops,  cut  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  boil  them  in  water  with  a little  salt;  then 
rub  two-thirds  through  a cloth  or  sieve  and  thicken  the 
broth  with  it ; the  remainder  chop  up  to  the  size  of 
peas,  and  lastly  put  with  the  soup  before  sening,  that 
they  may  be  as  firm  as  possible. 

Take  a leg  and  shin  and  break  the  bones 
Beef  Bouilli  of  the  former,  or  else  eight  or  nine  pounds 
and  Soup.  of  the  brisket  put  it  into  a soup  kettle,  or 
stewpan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
cover  it  well;  set  it  on  a quick  fire  to  raise  the  scum, 
which  remove  as  it  rises;  add  two  caiTots,  the  same  of 
onions,  turnips,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  with  a little 
parsley,  and  spice,  also  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham  if 
you  have  it  by  you,  or  an  anchovy ; let  the  whole 
simmer  gently  for  four  or  five  hours;  season  wdth  all- 
spice and  black  pepper;  then  carefully  remove  the  meat 
and  keep  it  wai’m,  whilst  getting  ready  the  following 
vegetables:  take  a large  carrot,  an  onion,  a turnip  and 
a head  of  celery;  put  them  into  the  soup  and  boil  till 
tender;  then  take  them  out  and  cut  the  whole  into  slices; 
thicken  a part  of  the  gravy  with  flour  and  add  the  vege- 
tables; give  the  whole  a warm  up,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  meat  if  served  whole,  if  cut  into  slices  pour  the 
sauce  and  vegetables  round  it. 

A few  chopped  capers  or  some  musliroom  catsup  may 
be  added,  and  the  bouilli  may  be  served  on  stewed  red 
cabbage  flavom-ed  -with  vinegar.  If  you  wish  to  have  soup 
as  well,  strain  the  soup  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth 
into  a clean  saucepan,  put  the  vegetables  cut  into  the 
soup  after  the  fat  has  been  removed,  and  flavour  the  soup 
with  a glass  of  port  wine,  some  pepper  and  mushroom 
catsup,  and  thicken  it  if  required  Avith  tlu-ec  or  four 
spoonsful  of  flour,  or  a sufficient  quantity  of  arrowroot 
rubbed  up  in  butter,  or  a little  of  the  clear  fat  from 
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tlic  top  quite  smooth ; stir  it  by  degrees  into  the  soup 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes  longer;  brown  a little  pound- 
ed sugai'  at  the  fire  and  put  it  to  colom*,  if  necessary. 

Take  a leg  (eut  the  meat  into  pieces),  or 
Beef  gravy,  four  or  five  pounds  of  gravy  beef,  lay  it  in 
a stewpan,  properly  tinned,  ndth  half  a pound 
of  ham  or  lean  bacon,  a large  caiTot,  a head  of  celery, 
an  onion  with  a dozen  cloves  stuck  in  it,  some  black 
pepper  and  a little  sugar;  moisten  it  with  a pint  of 
broth  or  water ; cover  the  stenqian  close  and  set  it  over 
a moderate  fire;  when  the  broth  is  so  nearly  reduced 
as  only  to  save  the  ingredients  from  burning,  prick  the 
meat  ivith  a knife  and  shake  it  about  so  as  to  brown  it 
equally  all  over;  then  gradually  add  a pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water  for  each  pomid  of  meat;  let  the  whole  stew 
gently  from  four  to  five  hom’s,  and  skim  it  well  at  inter- 
vals that  it  may  be  very  clear,  then  strain  it  through  a 
fine  napkin,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place;  when  cold,  take 
off  all  the  fat. 

Obs. — Particular  care  is  necessaiy,  dining  the  process 
of  browning  the  meat,  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  pan 
and  acquiring  a burnt  taste;  also  if  the  water  is  pour- 
ed in  too  soon,  the  colour  and  flavour  will  be  injured; 
and  if  by  accident  it  is  at  aU  muddy,  it  can  only  be 
converted,  by  thickening,  into  some  other  soup. 

Tills  may  be  made  to  approach  veiy  ncar- 
Imitation  ly  in  flavom’  the  genuine  oyster.  Haviug  pre- 

Oystc9'  pared  a good  wiiite  stock  or  consomme  (a  frdl 

Soup.  quart),  take  and  blanch  two  oimces  of  shelled 
almonds  (sweet)  and  poimd  them  to  a paste 
with  a little  water;  then  rub  it  uitli  a half  pint  of 
cream,  or  rich  milk,  through  a cloth  or  sieve ; mix  up 
two  tablc-spooiisfid  of  auchovy  sauce,  tlmec  of  luuslu'oom 
catsup,  one  of  vinegar,  three  of  white  wine,  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg  grated,  and  the  yolk  of  two  eggs  well  beaten 
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vrith  a tabic-spoonful  of  arrowroot  or  fine  flour;  add  this 
to  the  consomme,  with  the  almonds  and  cream,  and  give 
the  whole  a boil  up ; season  only  with  pepper  and  a 
little  mace. 


Clean  the  head  and  feet  of  a calf;  then 
Mock  scald  off  all  the  hair  in  boiling  water,  scr'ap- 

iurtle.  ing  it  well  with  a knife;  when  the  head  and 

feet  are  properly  cleaned  and  the  fat  remov- 
ed, split  the  head  open,  take  out  the  brains  and  lay 
them  aside;  put  the  head  with  about  five  quarts  of  clear 
water  into  the  soup  kettle,  with  a close-fitting  lid,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  until  the  head  is  sufficiently  done,  so 
that  the  meat  separates  from  the  bone;  if  half  the  head 
is  required  for  a side  dish,  you  must  remove  it  before 
quite  so  much  done,  with  the  tongue,  but  do  not  take 
away  the  bone;  set  this  on  one  side,  and  let  the  other 
half  simmer  a little  longer ; when  ready,  remove  the 
whole  of  the  skin  and  meat,  and  reduce  the  broth  to 
about  a couple  of  quarts,  or  one  half;  strain  it  through 
a thick  wet  cloth  and  set  it  to  cool.  Take  the  meat, 
cut  it  into  slices  of  half  an  inch  square,  and  set  it  on 
one  side.  Boil  the  feet  do"wn  into  a jelly  of  a quart 
or  more,  strain  it  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  when  you  can 
remove  the  fat  and  !?cum  if  any.  Now  take  the  brains, 
which  have  been  previously  boiled,  set  apart  half  for  sauce 
for  the  remainder  of  the  head,  and  with  the  other  portion 
add  crumbs  of  bread,  yolk  of  eggs,  black  pepper  and  salt ; 
bind  the  whole  with  a little  flour,  and  make  into  balls  the 
size  of  marbles  and  fry  in  hot  ghee  a nice  brown.  Then 
take  some  veal,  fowl  or  fish,  chop  it  up  fine,  pound  it  in 
a mortar,  to  which  add  chopped  parsley,  or  lemon  thyme, 
some  crumbs  of  bread,  marrow,  veal  udder  or  suet,  tlie 
yolks  of  eggs,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  with  a little  flour  to 
bind  the  whole ; make  this  into  balls  and  fry  of  a rich  brown. 
Then  make  some  egg-balls  and  keep  the  whole  on  one  side 
till  the  soup  is  ready  for  serving;  now  brown  your  stock 
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with  roux,  add  the  jelly  from  the  feet  M'ith  four  talile- 
spoousful  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of  aneho\y  sauce,  three 
glasses  of  French  claret,  or  two 'of  white  wine,  a blade  of 
mace,  half  a gi’ated  nutmeg,  some  black  pepper  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  sweet  basil,  wine  or  vinegar,  or  two  or 
three  of  the  fresh  leav'es,  not  nrore;  give  the  whole  a Ixiil 
up  with  the  slices  of  the  head.  Then  put  the  force  meat 
balls  into  the  soup  timeen  with  the  juice  of  a lime,  and 
pour  the  soup  over  it.  Red  pepper  is  an  improvement, 
wliich  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Take  the  head  and  feet  and  clean  them  as 
Another  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  also  a pound  of 
xvay.  pickled  pork,  which  soak  and  wash  off  all  the 
salt ; put  the  whole  into  a soup  kettle  with 
a couple  of  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  some  lemon  thyme, 
a leaf  or  two  of  sweet  basil,  a stick  of  celery  and  a blade 
of  mace;  add  about  six  or  seven  quarts  of  water  and  bod 
very  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender;  separate  the  meat 
from  the  bones  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces;  return  the 
bones  into  the  soup  and  let  it  stew  for  some  time  longer 
untd  sufficiently  reduced ; then  set  it  to  cool,  remove  all  the 
fat  and  strain  it : coloiu’  the  soup,  add  the  wine  and  sauces, 
with  the  force  meat  and  egg  balls,  as  directed  in  the  last 
receipt.  • * 

Ohs. — Two  sheep’s  head  with  eight  feet,  diessed  in  a 
simdar  manner,  will  make  excellent  imitation  mock  tui’tle. 
The  skin  of  the  head  may  be  made  to  resemble  the  green 
calapash,  by  coloining  it  with  spinach  juice  after  it  has 
been  cut  into  pieces. 

Make  two  quarts  of  a rich  stock  with  a 
Carrot  Soup,  shin  of  beef,  a quarter  of  a poimd  of  lean 
ham,  a fowl,  some  sweet  herbs,  cloves,  two 
onions,  black  pepper,  and  salt,  with  a head  of  celery ; 
strain;  let  it  stand;  when  cool,  remove  all  the  fat.  Clean 
and  bod  tdl  tender  twelve  good  sized  caiTots,  pound  them 
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in  a mortar,  and  rub  tlirougli  a tammis  into  the  soup, 
give  it  a boil  and  serve. 

Obs. — A spoonful  or  two  of  mushroom  catsup  improves  it. 

hlake  some  good  clear  mutton  broth. 
Cucumber  and  about  three  quarts  or  more,  from  the  neck 
Peas  Soup.  and  head,  a thick  slice  of  lean  bacon,  an 
onion  stuck  with  four  or  five  cloves,  a carrot, 
tAvo  tmmips,  a little  salt  and  a few  sweet  herbs,  strain 
it,  and  brown  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  the  crumb 
of  a French  roU,  to  which  add  four  cucumbers  and  tAvo 
heads  of  lettuce  cut  small ; let  them  stcAV  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a quart  of  the  broth ; when  it  boils,  put  in 
a quart  of  gi’een  peas,  and,  as  it  stews,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  broth. 


To  every  poimd  of  eels  add  a quart  of  water. 
Eel  Soup,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  a crust  of  bread, 
some  mace,  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole 
boil  rmtil  half  the  liquor  is  Avasted;  then  strain  and  serve 
up  with  toasted  bread.  If  the  soup  is  not  rich  enough, 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

To  the  liquor  in  which  eels  have  been  boiled. 
Eel  Soup,  add  a small  bunch  of  parsley  and  a couple  of 
plain.  gi’ecn  onions.  Let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then 
put  in  a thickening  of  flour  rolled  in  butter,  AAuth 
a little  salt;  continue  the  boiling  until  the  rawness  of  the 
flour  is  gone;  add  a small  quantity  of  AA^hite  pepper,  and 
pour  into  the  tureen.  Have  ready  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
beaten  up,  and  stir  it  in  the  soup. 

To  make  a tiueenful,  take  a couple  of  middling 
Fish  Soup,  sized  onions,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  across, 
tAvo  or  three  times;  put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a stcAvpan,  Avhen  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  onions,  stir 
tlicm  about  till  they  arc  lightly  browned.  Cut  into  pieces 
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three  pounds  of  imskinned  cels  (or  other  fisli),  put  them 
into  your  stewpan  and  shake  them  over  the  fire  four  or 
five  minutes,  then  add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  it  comes  to  boil,  take  the  scum  off  very  clean;  then 
put  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  green  leaves  (not  dried) 
of  basil  or  winter  savory,  the  same  of  lemon  thyme,  and 
twice  the  quantity  of  parsley  chopped,  two  drachms  of 
allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper;  cover  it  close  and  let 
it  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  skim 
it  veiy  clean.  To  tliicken  it,  put  three  ounces  of  butter 
into  a clean  stewpan;  when  it  is  melted,  stir  in  as  much 
flour  or  arrowroot  as  will  make  it  of  a stiff  paste,  then 
add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
and  pass  it  through  your  sieve,  then  put  your  soup  on 
in  a clean  stewpan,  and  have  ready  some  little  square  pieces 
of  fish  fried  of  a nice  light  brown.  The  fried  fish  should 
be  added  a little  before  the  soup  is  seiwed  up.  Force  meat 
balls  are  sometimes  served  with  it. 

Take  two  ounces  of  any  fish — crayfish, 
Fish  force  meat  lobster,  shrimps,  or  oysters,  free  from  skin; 
for  Soup.  put  it  in  a mortar  with  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  one  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little  eshallot,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  parsley,  minced  very  fine ; then  pomid  it 
well  tiU  it  is  thorouglily  mixed  and  quite  smooth ; season 
it  with  salt  and  cayenne  to  your  taste,  break  in  the  yolk 
and  white  of  one  egg,  rub  it  well  together,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Oyster  parboiled  and  minced  fine,  and  an  anchovy 
may  be  added. 

Take  three  poimds  of  any  fish,  cut  it  into 
Fish  Soup,  pieces^  and  place  them  in  a sten-pan  with  two 
anchovies,  some  onions,  parsnips,  turnips,  celery, 
and  sweet  herbs,  and  three  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Stew 
altogether  for  two  hoiu’s,  then  strain  and  season  with  white 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Put  some  force  meat  balls  in 
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the  soup,  with  tiic  crust  of  a French  roll,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer for  a quai'ter  of  an  horn*  before  serving  up. 


Cut  half  a pound  of  ham  into  slices,  and 
Gravy  Soup,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a large  stewpan 
clear.  or  stockpot  with  two  or  three  pounds  of  lean 

beef,  and  as  much  veal;  break  the  bones  and 
lay  them  on  the  meat ; take  off  the  outer  sldn  of  two  large 
onions  and  two  turnips,  wash  clean  and  cut  into  pieces  a 
couple  of  large  carrots  and  two  heads  of  celery,  and  put  in 
three  cloves  and  a large  blade  of  mace ; cover  the  stewpan  close, 
and  set  it  over  a smart  fii-e.  When  the  meat  begins  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  tmm  it,  and  when 
there  is  a nice  brown  glaze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan, 
cover  the  meat  with  hot  water,  watch  it,  and  when  it 
is  coming  to  a boil,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  take 
off  the  scum,  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  more  cold  water, 
and  skim  it  again,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  no  more 
scum  rises.  Now  set  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil 
gently  for  about  four  hours,  strain  it  through  a clean 
tammis  or  napkin  (do  not  squeeze  it,  or  the  soup  will  be 
thick)  into  a clean  stewpan,  let  it  remain  tiU  it  is  cold, 
and  then  remove  all  the  fat.  When  you  pour  it  off,  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan. 

Take  thi’ce  pints  of  large  peas  of  a nice 
Green  Peas  green  colom’,  boil  them  with  a quarter  of 

Souj).  a pound  of  butter  and  a handful  of  parsley 

and  green  onions  over  a slow  fire  till  thorough- 
ly stewed ; then  put  them  into  a mortar,  and  pomid  them 
well,  rub  them  through  a tammis  and  moisten  with  good 
consomme ; leave  it  on  the  corner  of  the  fire,  for  if  it 
lR)ils  the  peas  will  lose  their  green  colour.  Just  at  tlio 
moment  of  seiiding  up,  put  in  slices  of  bread  nicely  fried 
aiid  cut  in  dice  shape. 
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Take  a couple  of  hares,  skin  and  wasli  tlic 
Hare  Soup.  inside  u ell,  separate  the  legs,  head,  shoulders, 
&c, ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a couple 
of  onions  stuck  wuth  cloves,  a bundle  of  parsley,  a sprig 
or  two  of  thyme,  two  or  three  leaves  of  sweet  basil  (Suffaid 
Toolsie) , and  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  with  half  a pint 
of  broth  OE  port  wine ; put  the  Avhole  over  a slow  fire 
or  stove,  and  simmer  with  the  saucepan  covered  close  for 
one  hour;  then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  broth 
to  cover  the  whole,  and  continue  to  boil  it  gently  until 
the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Then  remove  it  from  the  broth, 
and  strain  the  latter  through  a cloth  or  sieve,  and  soak 
the  crumb  of  a small  loaf  in  it.  Then  remove  all  the 
meat  from  the  bones  of  the  hares  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  until  fine  enough  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve 
or  tammis ; moisten  this  with  the  broth  and  season  with 
a little  mushroom  catsup.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  soup  too  thick,  by  adding  a larger  quantity  of 
meat  than  is  necessary.  If  the  soup  has  to  be  warmed 
up  again,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 

Obs. — "^Vlien  it  is  possible,  the  blood  of  the  hare  should 
be  preserved  in  a basin  luitil  the  soup  is  about  to  be  serv- 
ed; then  pour  the  blood  to  it  by  degrees  and  stir  it  well 
till  it  is  thickened,  but  take  care  it  does  not  curdle.  This 
makes  the  soup  of  a black  colour.  A few  scollops  may 
be  set  aside  for  adding  to  the  soup  before  sening. 

Take  two  or  three  hares,  cut  them  into 
Another.  pieces  and  put  them  with  a small  shin  of 
beef,  or  a coAv-heel,  into  a kettle  AAuth  six 
seers  of  Avater,  some  herbs,  a large  onion  and  a blade  of 
mace;  simmer  gently  over  a charcoal  fire  until  the  graAy 
is  strong ; then  take  out  the  back  and  legs,  CAit  the  meat  off, 
return  the  bones,  and  continue  stcAving  till  the  meat  is 
nearly  dissolved.  Then  strain  the  graAy,  and  put  a glass 
of  port  Avinc  to  every  quart  of  soup,  add  pepper  and  salt; 
give  it  a boil  up  Ai  ith  the  meat  for  a fcAv  minutes,  and  scrAC. 
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Obs. — Au  Indian  liarc  will  not  make  more  than  a basin 
of  soup. 

Skin  and  clean  out  the  inside  of  three 
Qiieen  Soup,  fowls  or  chickens ; let  them  be  washed  in 
warm  Avater;  stew  for  an  hour  with  suffieient 
strong  veal  broth  to  cover  the  meat,  and  a bunch  of  parsley. 
Take  out  the  foAvls,  and  soak  the  crumb  of  a small  loaf 
in  the  liquor  j 'cut  the  meat  off;  take  aAvay  the  skin  and 
pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar,  adding  the  soaked  crmnb 
and  the  yokes  of  flve  hard  boiled  eggs;  rub  this  through 
a coarse  sieve  or  tammis,  and  put  into  it  a quart  of  cream 
that  has  been  previously  boiled. 

Take  three  quarts  of  veal  broth,  put  it 
Lobstei'  Soup.  into  a stewpan  with  some'  onions,  celery, 
can'ots,  parsnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
three  anchovies,  or  a red  herring,  stew  gently  for  two 
hom’s,  strain,  then  add  to  the  soup  the  meat  of  three 
lobsters  cut  small,  and  tliicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
if  there  is  any  spaAvn,  bruise  it  in  a mortar,  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  rub  it  tlu’ough  a sicA'e  and  add  it  to  the 
soup.  Ijct  it  simmer  very  gently  for  ten  minutes ; it  must 
not  boil,  or  its  red  colour  will  be  lost : turn  it  into  a 
tureen,  add  the  juice  of  a lime  with  a little  essence  of 
anchovy. 

Obs. — ^Tlie  stock  for  this  soup  may  be  made  of  fish 
instead  of  veal  gravy. 

Half  an  ounce  of  vermicelli  or  maccaroni 
Maccaroni  or  is  enough  for  each  person.  First  break  it 
Vermicelli  into  its  proper  length,  then  wash  it  in  clear 
Sfjvp.  water  to  remove  any  dirt  or  stale  flavour; 

strain  and  put  it  into  some  boiling  broth 
that  has  been  flavoured  with  a stalk  of  celery.  Make  some 
good  consomme  with  a shin  of  beef  and  a couple  of  calves* 
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feet  or  half  a dozen  sheep’s  trotters,  five  seers  of  water, 
carrots,  tui’nips  and  onions,  sliced,  six  of  each,  some  sweet 
herbs,  black  pepper,  salt,  and  a small  spoonful  of  sugar; 
simmer  all  very  gently  for  five  or  six  hours;  then  strain 
and  set  it  to  cool;  remove  the  fat,  add  the  maccaroni  or 
vermiceUi,  and  give  the  whole  a warm  up.  Sen-e  with  a 
French  roU  or  croustades.  Italian  paste  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner. 

Boil  the  eggs  until  quite  hard,  throw  them 
Egg  Balls  into  cold  water,  remove  the  white  and  pound 
for  Soup,  the  yolks  in  a mortar,  working  them  with  the 
yolk  of  a raw  egg  to  bind,  roU  them  up  firmly 
into  small  sized  balls  and  boil  them. 

Obs. — Salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  chopped  parsley,  and  flour 
may  be  added. 

Boil  two  roots  of  large  sized  beet,  rub  off 
Beet-root  the  skin  with  a towel,  and  mince  finely  with 

Soup.  two  or  tkree  onions.  Add  five  pints  of  good 

rich  gravy  soup,  then  stir  in  three  table 
spoonsful  of  vinegar  and  one  of  moist  sugar;  let  it  boil. 
If  not  thick  enough,  add  a little  arrovToot  or  flour.  Tlirow 
in  some  veal  force  meat  balls  roUed  in  flour. 

Take  four  or  five  onions  and  four  cloves 
Mulligataw-  of  garlic,  slice  them  very  fine,  and  put  them 

ney  Soup.  into  a stewpan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 

butter.  Take  two  ehickens,  or  a rabbit,  a 
fowl,  some  beef,  or  mutton,  and  cut  them  as  for  fiicassee; 
season  with  a little  white  pepper;  lay  the  meat  upon  the 
onions;*  cover  the  stewpan  elosely,  and  let  it  simmer  for 
half  an  houi’.  Ha\-ing  prepared  the  following  ingredients 
well  ground  or  pounded  in  a mortar,  add  them  with  two 
quarts  of  clear  gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour, 
adding  during  the  last  five  minutes,  the  juice  of  a lime 
with  a little  floin  or  arrowi’oot. 
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Ingredients. 


Turmeric 1 Tolah. 

Cayenne  pepper 1 Massa. 

Coriander  seeds 4 Tolahs. 

Black  pepper 1 Tolah. 


Salt 1 Tolah. 

Fenugreek } Tolah. 

^Curry  pak  leaves,  four  or  five 
to  be  added  whilst  boiling. 


Cut  up  a large  fowl,  or  four  pounds  of  the 
Another.  breast  of  mutton  or  veal  into  slices,  put  the 
trimmings  into  a stew  pan  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  a few  corns  of  black  pepper,  and  some  allspice; 
when  it  boils,  skim  it  clean,  and  let  it  boil  gently  an 
hoiu’  or  more;  then  strain  it  off;  take  some  of  the  bits 
of  the  meat  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  in  butter,  with 
three  or  four  sliced  onions;  when  they  are  done,  put  the 
broth  to  them,  put  it  on  the  fire,  skim  it  clear,  let  it 
simmer  half  an  hour,  then  mix  two  spoonsful  of  cm’ry 
powder  and  a little  flour  or  arrowroot  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  a sufficiency  of  water  to  thicken  the  soup, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender ; and 
when  it  is  ready,  a few  curry  pak  leaves,  dried,  may  be 
added  to  flavour  it. 

Cut  up  a fowl  in  slices,  udth  four  large  onions 
Another.  and  half  a dozen  cloves,  put  into  a stewpan 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter;  and  when 
melted,  and  the  meat  and  onions  are  nearly  browned,  add 
three  table-spoonsful  of  curry  powder  or  the  ingredients 
for  No.  1,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a cup  of  tyre, 
or  two  spoonsfrd  of  Bruce’s  Madras  Mulligatawney  paste. 
Stew  gently  until  a rich  smell  issues  from  the  pan;  then 
add  three  pints  of  good  broth,  veal  or  mutton,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Thicken  with  a little  flour 
or  arrowroot  mixed  in  cold  broth  or  butter,  with  the 
juice  of  a lime,  a few  minutes  before  serving.  A few  pak 
leaves  may  be  added. 


* Nativ*  uamo,  Kodia  nccm. 
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Clean  and  cut  up  the  bird,  separate  all  tlie 
Peafoivl  joints,  put  into  a stewpan  with  four  quarts  of 
Mulliga-  Avater,  a few  corns  of  black  pepper,  and  some 
tawney.  allspice;  when  it  boils,  skim  it  clean,  and  let 
it  boil  gently  for  two  hours  or  more ; then 
strain  it  off.  Take  some  of  the  bits  of  meat  and  fry 
them  of  a nice  brown  in  butter  with  three  or  four  sliced 
onions;  when  they  are  done,  put  the  broth  to  them,  put 
it  on  the  fire,  skim  it  clean,  let  it  simmer  half  an  hour, 
then  mix  two  spoonsful  of  emuy  poAvder,  and  a little  flour 
or  arroAATOot  Anth  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a sufficiency 
of  water  to  thicken  the  soup,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
till  the  meat  is  quite  tendei’,  and  it  is  ready.  A fcAv 
pak  leaA'es  may  be  added  to  flavour  it. 

Take  a handful  of  cut  nolecole,  carrots,  tur- 
Meagre  nips,  celery  or  any  other  A^egetables ; blanch,  and 
Soup.  fly  them  Aidth  a large  proportion  of  onions,  in 
butter  or  ghee ; dredge  A\ith  flour,  and  put 
them  AAith  fish  stock;  and  let  it  simmer  tiU  the  vegeta- 
bles dissol\-e.  Have  ready  bread  or  vegetable  to  put  into 
the  soup. 


Slice,  very  tliin,  twelve  lai’ge  onions,  one 
A Meagre  tm’nip,  two  caiTots,  and  two  heads  of  celery ; 

Onion  Soup,  fly  them  in  half  a poimd  of  butter  until  quite 
brown ; add  fom'  quarts  of  boiling  water,  four 
anchovies,  fom’  blades  of  mace,  a few  pepper  corns,  some 
salt,  and  tAvo  rolls  of  Avhite  bi'ead  or  a small  loaf.  Boil 
all  together  till  reduced  to  a piilp;  strain,  set  it  on  the 
fire,  skim  and  thicken  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  serve 
Avith  fried  bread  or  French  roll. 

Take  six  table-spoonsful  of  clean  ghee. 
Another  Soup  or  melt  the  same  quantitA'^  of  butter  in  a 

Meagre.  steAiyan;  add,  sliced,  three  or  fom  onions, 

a couple  of  heads  of  ccleiy,  two  or  three 
turnips,  some  cabbage,  spmage,  parsley,  thyme  or  any  other 
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herbs;  set  them  over  the  fire  to  stew  gently  for  half  an 
hour;  then  add  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  water,  and  sim- 
mer until  the  vegetables  ai’e  quite  tender ; season  with 
mushroom  eatsup,  pepper  and  salt.  Serve  with  sliees  of 
toast  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen. 

Prepare  meat,  vegetable,  or  fish  stoek,  and 
Oyster  Soup,  season  it  well  without  salt.  Boil  down  a few 
oysters  for  thiekening,  and,  if  neeessary,  some 
white  meat  or  fish,  and  panada  faree  may  also  be  made  of 
the  fish.  If  the  oysters  are  very  large,  they  must  be  eut 
in  two,  as  every  thing  in  the  soup  should  be  nearly  the 
same  size;  rub  the  thiekening  through  a tammis  Avith  a 
little  of  the  soup;  every  quart  of  the  soup  Avill  requme 
about  half  a pint  of  oysters.  All  fish  soups  may  be  flavored 
Avith  ketehups,  anehovy,  lemon  piekle,  soy,  &e.  &e. 

One  tail  is  suffieient  to  make  soup  for  fom* 
Ox-tail  Soup,  or  fiA'e  persons;  dmde  the  tail  at  the  joints 
and  soak  them  in  Avarm  Avater,  and  if  the 
bones  are  partially  sawed  aeross  they  will  give  more  strength 
to  the  soup.  Put  into  a stcAA^pan  the  sliees  of  the  tail 
and  fry  them  a little ; then  add  a few  eloves,  Avitli  a eouple 
of  large  onions,  a buneh  of  sweet  herbs,  some  blaek  pepper 
and  a blade  of  maee;  eover  the  whole  Avith  Avater,  and 
as  it  boils,  keep  removing  the  seum  Avhilst  any  rises;  then 
replace  the  cover  close  and  set  the  pot  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  gently  for  tAvo  or  tliree  hours  until  the 
meat  is  tender,  Avhen  remove  it  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
laying  them  on  one  side;  strain  the  broth  through  a cloth 
or  sieve;  add  a glass  of  Avine  Avith  a couple  of  spoonsful 
of  mushroom  catsup,  Harvey  sauce,  or  soy;  return  the 
meat  into  the  soup  and  give  it  a boil  up.  If  you  Avish 
the  soup  to  be  thick,  take  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  the 
clear  fat  that  has  been  removed,  mix  it  into  a paste  AAuth 
flour  and  add  the  Avarm  broth  by  degrees,  stirring  it  quite 
smooth,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a short  time ; or  add  a 
little  arroAvroot  Avith  the  wine  and  sauce.  Have  ready 
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some  nicely  cut  carrotSj  turnips,  and  small  onions,  prepared 
and  boiled  previously,  Avliich  add  to  the  soup  a minute 
or  tAvo  before  serving. 

Obs. — Tavo  or  three  slices  of  bacon  or  ham,  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stcAvpan  Avith  the  meat,  AA'ill  increase  the 
flaA'om'  of  the  soup. 

Take  a pint  of  split  peas  or  dhall,  steep 
DhdU  or  split  them  in  cold  Avater  for  an  hour  or  tAvo, 

Peas  Soup.  put  them  into  a saucepan  Avith  a quart 

of  Avater,  and  boil  them  imtil  they  can 
be  pulped  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth;  then  add  them 
to  some  good  broth  that  has  been  seasoned  Avith  a little 
ham,  or  the  root  of  a salted  tongue  and  a head  of  celery, 
and  boil  together  for  a fcAV  minutes.  Serve  up  Avith  filed 
bread  and  pou'dered  mint  in  a separate  plate. 

Take  lean  bacon  or  ham  (half  a pound) 
Aiwther  ivay.  cut  into  slices,  AA'ater  four  quarts,  split  peas 
or  dhall  one  pint  Avhich  have  been  soaked 
for  tAvo  hours,  one  head  of  celery,  carrots,  turnips  and 
onions  sliced  tAvo  of  each,  add  pepper  and  a little  salt;  put 
the  Avhole  into  a steAvpan  and  set  it  on  the  fire ; AA'hen  it 
boils  take  it  off,  then  let  it  simmer  by  the  fire  three  or 
four  hours  until  the  peas  or  dh^ll  are  quite  tender,  Avhen 
serve  A\dth  toasted  bread. 

Take  tAVO  ounces  of  rice,  pick  it  clean  and 
Rice  Soup.  Avash  it  in  several  Avaters  till  no  dirt  remains. 

Blanch  it  in  boilmg  Avater  and  drain  it.  Then 
take  some  nice  broth,  s(^son  it  aa'cII,  throAV  the  rice  in, 
and  let  it  boil;  but  not  so  as  to  be  too  much  done;  for 
if  it  breaks,  the  appearance  is  spoilt. 

Peel  and  Avash  Avell  four  dozen  sticks  of  rhu- 
Rhubarb  bai'b,  blanch  it  in  hot  AA'ater  three  or  four 

Soup.  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sicA'e,  and  put  it  in 

a stcAvpan  Avith  tAvo  ounces  of  lean  ham,  and 
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a good  bit  of  butter.  Let  it  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire 
till  tender;  then  put  in  two  quarts  of  good  consomme, 
boil  aboiit  fifteen  minutes,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  add  two  or 
three  omices  of  bread  crumbs;  season  with  salt  and  cay- 
enne pepper,  pass  it  through  a tammis,  and  serve  up  with 
fried  bread. 


Make  a stock  nith  either  veal  or  mutton. 
Turnip  only  be  cautious  that  it  is  clean,  and  clear 
Soup.  not  greasy.  Let  the  turnips  be  only  sufficiently 
boiled  to  nib  smoothly  through  a tammis, 
coarse  cloth,  or  haii’  sieve;  add  a little  sugar,  and  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  arrowroot  or  pounded  rice  flour  to 
thicken  it;  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mushrooms,  if 
fresh,  may  be  boiled  in  stock,  but  they  must  be  of  the 
button  sort,  or  the  stalks  of  muslirooms  very  nicely 
cleaned. 


Prepare  a stock  of  fish  or  meat,  fla- 
Praions,  Cray  vom’ed  with  an  onion,  some  parsley,  a 
fish  or  Shrimp  little  thyme  and  black  pepper,  to  each 
Soup.  quart  allow  a pint  or  more  of  fish,  that 

have  been  boiled  in  a little  water  with 
salt  and  \dnegar,  remove  and  save  the  shells,  pound  up 
one  half  of  the  fish  with  the  crumb  of  a roll  or  the  same 
quantity  of  panada,  and  moisten  this  with  the  liquor  in 
which  the  fish  were  boiled,  by  first  pouring  it  over  the 
shells  in  a sieve,  then  add  gradually  the  stock  seasoned 
with  some  anchovy,  and  lime  juice,  or  vinegar.  If  not 
thick  enough,  mix  a pat  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour  or 
arroAvroot,  set  the  soup  on  the  eide  of  the  fire,  add  the 
remaining  fish,  chopped  to  a proper  size,  with  the  tails 
of  the  craw  fish,  and  spawn,  if  any. 

Skin  and  split  the  head,  then  take  the  brains 
Sheep’s  head  out,  and  soak  it  in  water  all  night ; put 
Soup.  five  quarts  of  water  to  it  (after  having  taken 

it  out  of  the  water  in  Avhich  it  was  soaked) 
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and  boll  till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top,  which  must  lie 
taken  off;  then  add  an  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip,  and  let 
it  simmer  for  three  hours,  or  till  the  meat  is  quite 
tender.  Then  take  out  the  liead,  and  thicken  the  broth 
with  a little  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  or  rice  flour,  boil- 
ing it  about  ten  mmutes. 

Beef  one  seer,  rice  a quarter  of  a pound, 
Beef  Soup.  potatoes,  tm’nips,  and  onions,  sliced,  of  each 
tlu'ee;  add  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  in  eight 
pmts  of  water  until  the  scum  rises,  which  must  be  taken 
off;  then  simmer  until  it  is  reduced  to  six  pints. 

Are  essentially  necessaiy  to  some  soups 
Force-meat  and  most  made  dishes.  The  cliicf  art  in 

or  Farces  compoimding  them  consists  in  due  propor- 

tions of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  care 
taken  to  make  them  well,  so  that  no  particular  flavour 
preponderates ; much  depends  upon  the  savominess  of  the 
dish  to  wliich  a zest  is  to  be  added;  some  only  requiring 
a delicate  farce,  others  a full  and  high  seasoned.  As  Kit- 
chener observes,  ‘'that  which  woidd  be  used  for  turkey 
wmuld  be  insipid  with  turtle,”  therefore,  the  great  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  the  proper  seasoning  proportions  and 
consistency. 

When  the  force-meat  is  made  of  fowl,  there  is  one-third 
fowl,  one-third  panada,  and  one-third  of  maiTow,  kidney 
fat,  veal  udder  or  butter.  This  is  the  French  method,  but 
whatever  kind  of  fat  is  used  the  proportion  is  a third, 
the  seasoning  should  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
dish,  Avith  the  addition  of  a little  cayenne  and  niLxcd 
truffle  or  savory  poivdcr  to  raise  it.  AWien  the  propor- 
tions are  made,  they  are  all  to  be  put  in  a mortar  with 
the  minced  sweet  herbs  that  have  been  cooked  in  butter, 
white  with  spices,  and  pounded  together  ivith  a raw  egg 
beat  up  and  dropped  in  with  a little  water  by  degrees, 
until  the  whole  forms  a fine  paste.  Test  it  by  rolling  a 
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little  bit  in  floiu*,  and  poach  it  in  boiling  water  or  the 
fryingpan;  if  it  is  too  stiff,  put  a little  more  water  into 
the  mortar,  and  beat  it  again,  and  if  too  soft,  add  anoth- 
er egg,  or  more.  The  balls  must  never  be  made  larger 
than  a common  marble,  and  should  be  either  fried  or 
boiled  according  to  the  sauce  in  which  they  are  served ; 
prenous  to  fiying  or  dressing,  roU  them  in  a little  fine 
flour. 

White  meats  with  ham,  tongue,  &c.  are  generally  used 
for  fowl,  veal,  rabbits,  and  sometimes  for  fish;  the  pro- 
portions never  vary,  being  always  by  thirds. 

If  two  meats  are  used,  such  as  fowl  and  tongue,  these 
together  only  make  one-third  of  the  farce.  Fish,  fruit  or 
vegetables,  the  same.  The  balls  when  made,  may  be  kept 
in  clarified  dripping  or  butter,  and  warmed  when  required. 

To  prepare  force-meat,  take  your  meat,  clean  it  from 
all  sinews,  cut  it  in  slices,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and 
make  into  a baU;  then  take  a calf’s  udder  and  boil 
it;  when  it  is  done,  clean  it  nicely,  cut  it  also  into 
slices,  pound  it  in  a mortar  until  it  can  be  rubbed 
through  a sieve.  AU  that  passes  through  must  be 
made  into  a ball  of  the  same  size  as  the  meat;  then 
make  the  panada  as  follows — soak  crumbs  of  bread  well 
in  milk,  then  drain  off  all  the  latter,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a little  white  broth;  then  take  a little 
butter,  a small  slice  of  ham,  some  parsley,  a clove,  a few 
shallots,  a little  mace  and  some  mushrooms;  put  these  in 
a stewpan,  and  fry  them  gently  on  the  fire.  When  done, 
moisten  with  a spoonful-  of  broth,  let  it  boil  gently  for 
some  time,  and  drain  the  gi’avy  over  the  panada  through 
a sieve,  then  plaee  the  panada  on  the  fire,  and  reduce 
it,  stirring  it  carefully.  When  dry,  put  in  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  let  it  dry  further,  adding  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; let  it  cool  on  a clean  plate  and 
use  as  wanted,  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  tAvo 
other  articles. 

Crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  mdk,  and  strained,  may 
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be  used  instead  of  panada,  and  fat  or  butter  for  the 
calves’  udder. 


Pound  some  veal  in  a marble  mortar,  rub 
For  Turtle,  it  through  a sieve  with  as  mueh  of  the 

Mock  Turtle,  udder  as  you  have  veal,  or  about  a third 
the  quantity  of  butter.  Put  some  bread 
crumbs  into  a steiiqian,  moisten  them  with 
milk,  add  a little  chopped  parsley  and  shallot;  mb  them 
well  together  in  a mortar,  till  they  form  a smooth  paste. 
Put  it  through  a sieve,  and  when  cold,  pound  and  mix 
all  together  uith  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard;  sea- 
son it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  curry  powder,  or  cayenne; 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  mb  it  well  togeth- 
er, and  make  small  balls.  Ten  minutes  before  the  soup 
is  ready  put  them  in. 

Take  the  liver,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet 
Stuffing  for  chopped  fine,  some  parsley,  a little  thyme  or 

Hare.  the  peal  of  a ripe  lime  cut  very  thin  and 

small,  pepper,  salt  and  grated  nutmeg,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  emmbs  of  bread,  a httle  milk,  the  white 
and  yoUc  of  an  egg  well  beaten;  mix  the  whole  together 
and  take  care  that  it  is  of  a proper  consistency;  it  must 
not  be  too  thin;  put  it  into  the  hare  and  sew  it  up;  a 
shaUot  rubbed  down  smooth,  or  half  a clove  of  garhc,  will 
mprore  the  flavour. 


Take  two  ounces  of  lobster,  prawns,  shrimps. 
Fish  force-  oysters,  or  of  any  fish,  clean  and  chop  it  up, 
meat.  put  it  into  a mortar  unth  two  table-spoons- 

fid  of  fresh  hutter,  some  bi'ead  emmbs  soak- 
ed in  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  one  an- 
chovy, some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  parsley  chopped  fine; 
season  Avith  pepper,  salt  and  allspice,  and  bind  the  whole 
Avith  the  Avhitc  and  yoUc  of  an  egg  of  more,  if  necessary. 
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Take  fom-  table-spoonsful  of  clean  picked 
Stuffing  for  maiTOW  or  beef  suet,  the  same  quantity  of 
Veal,  Tur-  bread  crumbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
key,  Foivl,  ley,  thyme,  a small  white  onion,  half  a nut- 
meg,  grated  lemon  peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; mix  it  well  in  a mortar ; 
when  ready  secure  it  in  the  veal  or  poultry,  either  mth 
a skewer,  or  sew  it  in  Avith  thread. 

If  made  into  balls  or  sausages,  roll  them  into  a proper 
shape,  dust  them  with  flour  and  fry  them  of  a nice  broAvn ; 
they  are  an  excellent  gai’nish  in  this  way  for  roast  poultry, 
cutlets,  &c. 

Tliese  may  also  be  used  with  white  sauce,  but  then  the 
balls  must  be  boiled;  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  a 
few  minutes  will  do  them. 


Take  two  or  thi’ee  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and 
Another  for  the  same  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread  that 

Veal.  has  been  moistened  in  milk;  chop  the  suet 

very  fine  together  with  parsley  marjoram  or 
thyme,  grated  lemon  peel,  gi’ound  mace  pepper  and  salt; 
pound  these  weU  in  a mortar  and  add  a little  butter,  miiting 
the  whole  with  the  yolk  of  eggs.  A shallot  may  be  added. 

Obs. — Ham,  tongue,  grated  or  potted,  may  be  added  to 
this  farce,  to  render  it  more  savoiy. 

Prepare  the  farce  the  same  as  for  roast  . 

Stvffing  for  turkey.  Clean  a dozen  or  more  of  oysters 
boiled  Turkey,  free  from  beard  and  add  to  tlie  stuffing; 

fill  the  bird  with  this  and  sew  it  up  nicely. 

It  may  be  serv'cd  with  oyster  sauce,  parsley  and  butter 
or  plain  melted  butter ; sometimes  roast  turkey  and  capons 
arc  stuffed  with  pork  sausage  meat. 

Goose  or  Chop  very  fine  about  two  ounces  of 

Duck  stuffing,  onions,  of  green  sage  leaves  about  an  ounce 
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(both  unboiled) , four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  the  yolk  and 
white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

Boil  four  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  put 
Egg  Balls.  them  into  cold  water ; when  they  are  quite 
cold,  put  the  yolks  into  a mortar  with  the 
yolk  of  a raw  egg,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  the  same  of 
chopped  parsley,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  black  pepper, 
or  cayenne;  rub  them  well  together,  roll  them  into  small 
balls  (as  they  swell  in  boiling) ; boil  them  a couple  of  minutes. 


Materials  used  for  Force-meat,  Stuffiing,  &‘c. 


Spirits  of 

Common  thyme.  Lemon  thyme. 
Summer  and  Sage. 

Winter  Savory.  Basil. 

Burnet. 

Fresh  and  Green, 


Orange  thyme.  Sweet  marjoram. 
Tarragon.  Chervil. 

Bay-leaf. 

or  in  dried  Powder. 


Truffles  and  Mo-  Allspice. 

Dressed  tongue, 

rells. 

Ham. 

Mushroom  pow-  Nutmegs. 

Bacon. 

der. 

Garlic.  Mace. 

Shrimps. 

Soup  herb  pow-  Cloves. 

Oysters. 

der. 

Leeks.  Curry  powder. 

Lobsters. 

Lemon  peel.  Cinnamon. 

Crabs. 

Onions.  Cayenne. 

Prawns. 

Eshallot.  Ginger. 

Anchovy. 

Savory  powder.*  Black  or  White 
pepper. 

Capers  and  Pic- 
kles. 

(Minced,  or  pow- 
dered.) 

Zest. 


Sulstances. 


Hour. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 
Mashed  potatoes. 
Yolks  of  hard 
Eggs. 


Boiled  onion. 

Parsley. 

Spinach. 


Mutton. 

Beef. 

Veal  suet  or 
Marrow. 
Calfs  udder  or 
brains. 


Parboiled  sweet 
bread. 

Veal  minced  and 
pounded,  Pot- 
ted meats,  &c. 


* Savory  powder,  dried  parsley,  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  of 
each  two  oimccs : lemon  peel  cut  very  thin  and  dried,  and  sweet  basil,  an  ounce  of 
each ; pound  tjio  whole  and  pass  through  a sieve,  and  keep  in  a bottle  closely  stopped. 
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Liquids. 

You  have  meat  gi’avy,  lemon  juice,  syrup  of  lemons, 
essence  of  anchovy,  the  various  vegetables,  essence  of  mush- 
rooms, catsup,  the  -whites  and  yolks  of  eggs,  wines,  and  the 
essence  of  spices. 


In  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  they 
To  dry  Sweet  should  be  cut  just  before  flowering,  as  they 
Herbs.  have  then  the  finest  flavour  and  perfume. 

Take  care  they  are  gathered  dry,  and  cleaned 
well  from  dirt  and  dust.  Cut  OS’  the  roots,  separate  the 
bunches  into  smaller  ones,  and  dry  them  in  a warm  place 
in  the  shade  or  before  a common  fire;  the  sooner  they  are 
dried  by  these  means  theii’  flavour  will  be  best  preserved 
rather  than  by  drying  them  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
deprives  them  of  their  colour,  the  retaining  which  is  the 
best  test  afibrded  of  their  being  properly  preserved;  after 
which  put  them  in  bags  and  lay  them  in  a dry  place.  But 
the  best  way  to  presers’^e  the  flavour  of  aromatic  herbs, 
is  to  pick  off  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  dried,  and  to  pound 
them  and  sift  through  a fine  sieve ; keeping  them  in  well 
closed  stopper  bottles  with  bro-wn  paper  pasted  roimd  them. 

BEOTHS. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  wash  it  clean,  and  ■ 
Veal.  crack  the  bones  in  two  or  three  plaees;  put 
it  into  a stcwpan  and  cover  with  cold  water; 
watch  and  stir  it  up  well ; the  moment  it  begins  to  simmer, 
skim  it  carefully,  then  add  a little  more  cold  water  to  make 
the  remaining  scum  rise,  and  skim  it  again : when  the  scum 
has  done  rising  and  the  surface  of  the  broth  is  quite  clear, 
put  in,  cut  and  cleaned,  a moderate  sized  can’ot,  a head 
of  celery,  two  turnips  and  two  onions;  cover  it  close,  set 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
(so  as  not  to  waste  the  broth)  for  four  or  five  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  meat;  strain  through  a sieve 
or  tammis;  if  to  keep,  put  in  a cool  place. 
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Obs. — This  is  the  foundation  of  all  sorts  of  soups,  brown 
or  white,  made  of  beef,  mutton  or  veal. 

Clean  and  dhdde  the  ehieken  into  quarters, 
Chicken  Broth,  after  having  removed  the  skin  and  rump, 
add  a blade  of  maee,  a small  onion  slieed, 
and  ten  w'hite  pepper  eonis,  with  a quart  of  water.  Simmer 
till  the  broth  be  suffieiently  redueed  and  of  a plea-sant 
flavom*,  remove  the  fat  as  it  rises,  season  wdth  salt,  a little 
chopped  parsley  may  be  added. 

Put  on  the  broth  in  a clean  saucepan. 
To  clarify  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  add  it  to  the 

Broth.  broth  and  stir  it  with  a whisk  when  it  has 

boiled  a few  minutes,  strain  it  through  a 
tammis  or  napldn. 

Broth,  if  carefully  skimmed,  wUl  be  cl^r  enough  with- 
out clarifying,  •which  in  a great  degree  impairs  the  flavour. 

Is  the  fat  sldmmings  of  the  broth  pot,  and 
Pot-top  which,  when  fresh  and  clear,  answer  as  well  as 
butter  for  basting  all  meats,  with  the  exception 
of  game  and  poultry,  but  if  used  for  common  fries,  &c., 
requires  to  be  clarified. 

Is  that  in  which  poultry  or  meat  has  been 
Pot  liquor  boiled,  and  may  be  easily  converted  into  a 
plain  wholesome  soup  ivith  the  addition  of 
the  trimmings  and  parings  of  meat,  game  or  poultn*,  that 
you  may  happen  to  be  using. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  the  neck  or 
Mutton  Broth  loin  of  mutton,  remove  off  the  skin  and 
for  the  sick.  fat,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  cover  it 

with  cold  water  a quart  to  a pound  of 
meat,  let  it  simmer  vciy  gently  and  skim  it  well,  cover 
it  up  and  set  it  over  a moderate  fire  where  it  may  remain 
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gently  stewing  for  about  an  hour,  then  strain  it  off.  It 
should  he  allowed  to  become  cold,  when  all  the  fatty  par- 
ticles floating  on  the  sui-face  become  hard  and  are  easily 
taken  off,  the  settlmgs  falling  to  the  bottom. 

/ 

Take  two  pounds  of  mutton;  put  it  in  a 
Mutton  Broth,  stewpan,  and  cover  it  with  cold  water ; when 
the  water  becomes  lulcewarm,  pour  it  off, 
skim  it  weU,  and  then  put  it  back  with  four  pints  more 
water,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  grits  or 
coarse  flour,  and  an  onion,  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  when 
you  have  removed  the  scum,  put  in  two  or  three  peeled 
turnips  cut  in  half,  let  it  continue  to  simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours,  and  strain  through  a clean  cloth  or  sieve. 

Qj)s, — ^You  may  thicken  this  broth  mth  rice  flour,  rice, 
pearl  barley,  wheat  flour,  sago  or  arrowroot.  Sprinlde  a 
little  chopped  parsley  into  it. 

Scald  the  head  in  hot  water,  and  scrape 
Sheep’s  head  off  all  the  hair  with  a sharp  knife ; when 

Broth.  cleared  of  the  wool  divide  it  like  a calf^s- 

head,  then  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  a couple  of  onions,  a little 
■\dncgar  and  some  salt;  as  the  scum  rises,  take  it  off. 

When  the  water  begins  to  boil  let  it  after  only  simmer 
until  the  head  is  thoroughly  done — set  the  broth  to  cool, 
remove  all  the  fat,  and  strain  it,  then  put  it  over  the  fire 
with  an  onion  quartered,  a carrot  cut  into  slices,  a small 
turnip,  and  a little  parsley.  The  moment  it  boils  sprin- 
kle in  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  washed  and  dried. 
Season  to  your  taste,  and  let  the  soup  stew  until  the  rice 
is  done — the  same  quantity  of  pearl  barley  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  rice;  if  a thick  barley  soup  be  desired,  add  a 
little  arrowroot  or  the  mashed  potatoc. 
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FISH. 

Fish  of  eveiy  kind  are  in  the  best  season  some  time 
before  they  begin  to  spawn^  and  are  not  good  for  some  time 
after  they  have  done  spawning. 

Sea  fish  should  be  boiled  in  clear  water,  to  which  salt 
must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  two  table-spoonsful  to 
a gallon.  To  make  your  fish  firm  and  to  keep  it  of  a good 
coloirr,  always  boil  it  in  clear  fresh  water,  and  be  careful 
that  it  is  nicely  cleaned  and  washed  and  no  particle  of  blood 
remaining  about  it ; then  put  it  into  the  kettle  ndth  salt 
and  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  bods  fast,  remove  any  scum 
that  may  appear,  and  slacken  it,  letting  it  boil  gently  so 
that  it  may  be  done  throughout;  else  the  outside  wid  be 
done  too  much,  whilst  the  inner  wiU  be  raw.  The  time  it 
noil  take  to  hod  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fish,  and 
the  cook  here  must  be  the  judge.  Fish  shoidd  never  be 
kept  in  the  water  after  it  is  once  ready,  but  removed  and 
kept  wai’m  by  steam;  this  may  be  done  by  placing  it  in  a 
cloth  over  the  kettle,  or  else  in  a dry  sten-pan  in  a Bain 
Marie;  by  these  means  its  flavour  and  quality  can  only  be 
preseiwed. 

The  Pomplet,  black  and  white,  is  the  most  esteemed  on 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  is  not  unlike  a small  tur- 
bot, but  of  a more  delicate  flavoxir.  The  black  seems  to 
be  considered  by  epicures  as  the  finest.  The  other  fish 
are  Tockcore  (scarce),  Sabb  or  salmon  fish,  Robal,  the  seer 
fish,  mudet,  soles,  and  some  others  are  very  good.  The 
Bumbalo  is  the  favorite  with  the  natives,  and  caught  in 
immense  numbers;  they  arc  diicd  for  consumption  as  well 
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as  the  Pomplct,  and  fornisli  a principal  article  of  food. 
Cray  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  limpet,  prawns  and  other  shell- 
fish are  caught  in  great  abundance.  Turtle  arc  sometimes 
brought  to  market  from  the  adjacent  islands. 

In  Calcutta,  fish  are  equally  plentiful  at  particular  sea- 
sons, and  are  most  abundant  at  the  latter  end  and  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  when  the  following  are  procura- 
ble. Becktee,  Tobeesah,  or  mango  fish,  Moonjee,  or  mul- 
lets, Rooc,  Cutla,  Mirgael,  Shod,  Salleah,  Baunspattah, 
Quoye,  or  carp,  Mangoor,  Cochea,  or  eels,  Baleah,  Pairsah, 
Byne,  Khankeelah,  Bholah,  Singhee,  Phankal,  Chungnah, 
Chingree,  or  prawns,  Kaikra,  or  crabs,  turtle  and  others  of 
inferior  note. 

See  that  your  fish  is  perfectly  fr’esh,  clean 
Fish  to  pre-  and  dry  it  well,  then  rub  a little  moist  sugar 
serve.  and  salt  over  the  throat,  fins  and  beUy,  hang 

it  up  in  a cool  place  with  a cloth  round 
it.  Fish  also  cut  into  strips  and  hung  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry  after  being  rubbed  with  sugar  and  salt,  will  keep 
for  a length  of  time,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  get 
damp.  Two  spoonsful  of  sugar,  with  a little  salt,  is  suf- 
ficient for  a fish  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  If  to  be  kip- 
pered, a little  saltpetre  is  to  be  mixed  into  the  sugar, 
and  to  bo  rubbed,  finished,  and  hung  as  other  kippers. 

Take  any  small  fish,  make  a good  strong 
Pickle  for  mixture  as  follows: — (Put  into  a stone  pan 

any  small  or  jar  a layer  of  fish,  and  then  one  of  the 
fish.  mikturc,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  top.) 

Two  pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  bay  salt, 
one  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  prunella  with  a few 
grains  of  cochineal ; pound  all  in  a mortar.  The  fish  should 
be  nicely  cleaned  and  wiped  dry  lx)fore  salting ; press  them 
down  hard,  and  cover  close. 

Clean  your  fish  well,  cut  it  into  slices,  or 
Broiled.  divide  it  in  half  if  necessary,  dry  it  thorough- 
ly in  a clean  cloth,  rub  it  over  with  sweet 
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oil,  or  tliiclc  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
it;  put  your  gridiron,  over  a clear  fire  at  some  distance; 
when  it  is  hot  wipe  it  clean,  rub  it  nith  sweet  oil  or 
lard,  lay  the  fish  on,  and  when  done  on  one  side,  turn 
it  gently  and  broil  the  other ; when  in  a hurry,  dry  and 
Horn’  the  fish  and  chalk  the  gridiron,  and  when  there  Is 
any  disposition  to  stick  loosen  them  ndth  a knife,  turn 
them,  rubbing  the  gridiron  clean. 

Beat  up  tw^o  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
Batter  for  add  to  this  six  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  and 

frying  fish,  mix  the  whole  together  gradually ; dip  the 
fish  in  it  just  before  putting  into  the  fiy- 
ing-pan.  This  batter  is  better  for  being  prepared  an  hour 
or  two  before  required;  when  beat  it  up  again  previous 
to  the  fish  being  dipped  into  it,  or  dip  the  fish  in  mUk, 
and  shake  it,  whether  whole  or  in  slices,  in  a floured 
cloth,  and  put  them  into  the  frying-pan  well  covered  with 
fat,  pot-top  i§  the  best,  ghdug  a finer  colour  than  oil  or 
any  of  the  other  fats ; wken  they  are  done,  place  them 
on  a hot  cloth  or  sieve  to  drain. 

Clean  the  fish  well,  then  take  either  some 
of  the  flour  of  gram,  lice,  or  mussoor  (dholl), 
mix  in  it  some  garlic,  onions,  green  ginger 
and  salt  well  pounded,  also  some  tp-e  and 
tm’meric,  which  apply  to  the  fish,  and  fry 
it  in  ghee. 

Force  any  sized  carp  or  fish  with  high 
seasoned  farce,  brush  it  over  with  egg  and 
butter,  lay  in  a deep  dish,  and  strew  in 
sweet  herbs  and  spices,  some  chopped  anchovies  or  essence, 
with  wine  and  stock.  Baste  it  uith  this  while  baking, 
and  when  ready,  take  the  sauce  and  reduce  it  over  the 
fire,  add  tarrjigon  or  lemon  vinegar,  cayenne  and  salt, 
with  a little  sugar  according  to  tlie  size  or  quantit}\ 
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After  having  well  cleaned  yonr  fish,  brusli 
Another.  it  all  over,  inside  as  well,  with  egg  and 

butter;  then  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  pounded  allspice,  and  some  chopped  sweet  herbs, 
such  as  you  can  prociu’e;  roll  the  fish  nicely  up  in  plan- 
tarn  leaves,  and  tie  them  round,  put  in  a deep  dish  and  bake. 

Obs. — MmTell  and  Marsaier  may  be  dressed  in  any  of 
the  above  ways,  or  indeed  all  our  fine  Indian  fresh  water 
fish. 

Is  a mode  of  di’essing  fresh  water  fish  of 
Water  almost  eveiy  description;  indeed  other  fish,  such 
Souchy  as  soles,  flounders,  pomfret,  &c.  may  be  similarly 
di’essed.  They  must  be  fresh,  cleaned,  and  trim- 
med. Put  them  whole  in  a stewpan  and  cover  with  water 
if  small,  if  large  they  must  be  cut  in  pieces;  boil  all  the 
parings,  add  parsley  leaves  and  roots  cut  into  shreds,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  skim  it  carefully  when  it  boils;  take 
care  the  fish  is  not  overdone;  nothing  else  is  to  be  put 
into  it,  as  its  excellence  rests  in  its  simple  cookery.  Send 
it  up  in  a deep  dish  or  tureen  with  its  gravy,  which  should 
be  rich  and  clear,  and  serve  with  brown  bread  and  butter. 

This  fish  is  generally  procurable  in  the  large 
Carp.  rivers,  mostly  aU  the  year  round,  which  they 
leave  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  to 
spawn,  and  arc  found  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  the  tributary 
streams,  of  a very  large  size. 

Scale  and  clean  your  Carp,  reserving  the  liver 
To  boil.  and  roe ; take  half  a pint  of  vinegar  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  your  fish,  add  as  much 
•water  as  will  cover  it,  a little  horse-raddish  root  (the  Moo- 
riiiga),  an  onion  or  two  cut  into  slices,  a little  salt,  and 
some  thyme,  maijoram  or  other  sweet  herbs;  boil  the  fish 
in  this  liquor,  and  make  a sauce  as  follows : — Strain  some 
of  the  liquor  the  fish  has  been  boiled  in,  and  put  to  it 
the  liver  minced,  a pint  of  port  wine  or  claret,  two  or 
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tlDcc  liCiUls  of  slmllots  clioppcd^  oi*  yoiin^  j^ccii  oiuoiis^ 
a table-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  or  else  two  anchovies 
pounded,  some  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  soy.  Boil  and  strain  it,  thicken  it  wdth  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  over  the  carp  hot.  Garnish  it 
with  the  roe  fried,  cut  lemon  and  parsley. 

06s. — Carp  are  not  so  fine  flavoured  when  full  of  roc, 
they  are  then  considered  out  of  condition. 

Put  your  roes  into  fresh  water  for  half  an 
Carp  Roes.  hour,  change  the  water,  and  let  them  be  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  fii’e  to  whiten,  then  put 
them  into  another  saucepan  with  boiling  water  and  a bttle 
salt,  let  them  bod  and  take  them  off  the  fire.  Have  in 
another  pan,  four  or  more  spoonsful  of  well  seasoned  stock. 
Put  in  the  roes,  let  them  simmer  up  once  or  twice,  skim, 
thicken  with  a little  flour,  and  squeeze  a little  lime  juice 
over  them.  Serve  hot. 

When  the  fish  has  been  properly  cleaned  and 
To  Stew,  washed,  lay  it  in  a stewpan  ndth  half  a pint  of 
port  or  claret,  and  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a 
large  sliced  onion,  some  dozen  or  so  of  whole  black  pepper, 
the  same  of  allspice,  and  a few  cloves,  or  a bit  of  mace; 
cover  the  fish  kettle  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  Remove  the 
fish  and  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  strain  the  liquor  and  thicken 
it  with  flour,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  anchoAy 
sauce,  mushroom  catsup  and  a bttle  chilb  ^’inegar;  give 
this  a bod  up  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  If  there  be  more 
sauce  than  the  dish  wdl  hold,  send  the  rest  up  separately. 

There  arc  of  this  kind  of  fish,  two  descriptions ; 
Eels.  a long  pointed-nose  eel,  and  a round-mouthed 

one.  The  latter  is  esteemed  most  by  the  natives, 
and  sometimes  is  so  fat  as  to  be  disagreeable  and  rancid ; 
the  others  arc  never  so, 
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Clean  tlicm  well,  cut  tlicm  into  pieces  of 
To  Fnj.  three  or  foiu’  inches  long,  and  then  score  across 
in  two  or  tlu’ce  places.  Season  udth  pepper  and 
salt,  and  dust  them  Avith  flour,  or  dip  them  into  an  egg  nicely 
beaten  up,  and  sprinkle  them  wdth  finely  grated  egg  erumbs; 
fly  them  in  fresh  lard,  dripping  or  ghee,  and  let  them 
d^  before  the  fire,  dress  the  roe  in  the  same  way. 

After  they  are  eleaned  and  prepared,  score 
Broil.  and  dip  them  into  melted  butter;  sprinkle  over 
them  finely  minced  parsley  mixed  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  crumbs  of  bread;  emd  and  broil  them. 

Clean  them  well,  sldn,  wash,  and  cut  off  their 
Boil  heads,  cui’l  and  put  them  in  boiling  salt  and 

water  with  a little  vinegar,  garnish  with  parsley- 
sauce,  parsley  and  butter. 

Prepare  them  as  for  frying,  adding  chopped 
Spitch  cock,  parsley  with  the  egg  and  crumbs,  broil  them 
over  a clear  fire,  or  fry  them.  The  sauce  is 
melted  butter  and  parsley,  or  catsup  in  melted  butter. 

Clean  and  skin  the  eels,  wipe  them  dry,  and 
To  Stew,  cut  into  pieces  about  four  inches  long;  take 
two  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley  and  some  thyme, 
a little  mace,  pepper,  and  a pint  of  gravy  and  two  glasses 
of  port  wine,  and  the  same  of  vinegar;  let  all  boil  together 
for  ten  minutes;  take  out  the  eels,  reduce  the  sauce  a little, 
strain  and  thicken  with  a little  flour  mixed  in  water;  add 
two  spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup  and  one  of  essence  of 
anchovies;  put  in  the  cels  and  stew  gently  till  tender. 

Obs. — Eels  may  be  roasted  with  a common  stufFiing  if  large. 

Take  your  eels,  skin,  wash  and  trim  off  the 
Eel  pie.  skin ; cut  them  into  pieces  three  inches  long, 
and  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt  (leave 
out  the  heads  and  tads),  Add  a little  clear  broth  and 
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cover  it  with  paste;  rub  the  paste  over  with  a paste  brush 
or  fcatlier  dipped  "in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  bake  it,  and  wlien 
done,  make  a hole  in  the  eentre  and  pour  in  through  a 
funnel  the  following  sauce  : — The  trimmings  boiled  in  lialf 
a pint  of  white  stock,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and  lemon 
juice,  thickened  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour;  strain, 
and  add  it  boiling  hot. 

After  it  has  been  perfectly  cleaned,  tie  it 
Cod  fish  to  up  and  dry  with  a cloth,  put  a good  propor- 

boil.  tion  of  salt  in  the  water,  and  when  it  boils, 

remove  the  scum,  put  in  the  fish  and  keep 
it  boiling  very  fast  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Sen'c 
mth  the  roe  cut  in  .slices  and  fried;  garnish  with  parsley 
and  horse-raddish  sauce,  melted  butter,  oyster,  or  anchovy 
and  butter.  Mustard  is  used  by  some  persons. 

Cut  the  fish  either  in  fillets  or  slices;  fry 
To  stew  in  them  either  white  or  brown,  and  add  equal 

slices.  quantities  of  rich  stock  and  white  or  red  wine, 

a large  spoonful  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour, 
some  spices,  sweet  herbs,  and  salt;  lay  in  the  fish,  and  let 
it  stew  very  slowly.  When  there  is  just  time  to  cook 
some  oysters,  put  them  in  with  thefr  juice.  If  brown,  add 
a little  catsup ; if  white  a little  lemon — garnish  with  parsley, 
the  roe,  liver,  lemon  or  pickled  cucumber. 

Ohs. — Or  as  stewed  caiq),  they  may  be  dressed. 

Cut  a fi’esh  cod  into  slices  or  steaks,  lay 
To  crimp  them  for  three  hoiu’s  in  salt  and  water,  adding 
cod.  a glass  of  vinegar;  when  they  may  be  boiled, 

fried,  or  broiled. 

Obs. — Any  otlmr  lai’gc  fish  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Wash  them  well  several  times;  pidl  off  all 
Cod  sounds,  the  black  and  dirty  skin ; blanch  or  soak  them 
in  warm  water  till  cold,  tlieu  boil  in  milk 
and  water,  and  serve  oj,i  a napkin  with  egg  sauec. 
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Prepare  as  for  lx)iling;  only,  they  must 
Roasted  or  not  be  quite  done.  When  cold,  make  a 

baked.  force  meat  of  bread  crumbs,  butter,  salt,  nut- 

meg, white  pepper,  and  some  chopped  oys- 
ters; and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  tAvo  eggs  to  bind  it.  Lay 
OA  Cr  the  sounds,  roll  them  up,  and  fasten  with  a small 
skewer;  baste  them  with  melted  butter,  and  roll  them  in 
finely  grated  bread  crumbs  with  pepper  and  salt;  roast 
them  in  a Dutch  OA'en  or  bake  them ; turn  and  baste  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  strew  over  them  bread  crumbs 
as  before.  Wlien  done,  and  of  a nice  brown,  serve  them 
with  oyster  sauce  in  a dish. 

After  boiling  them  as  above,  drain  and  dust 
Broiled.  them  with  flour,  rub  them  over  Avith  butter, 
season  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil 
them.  Serve  AAith  the  folloAving  sauce  put  over  them : 
a table-spoonful  of  catsup,  half  a one  of  soy  and  a little 
red  pepper  into  melted  butter;  heat  and  pour  over  them. 

On  the  Western  Coast  they  are  only  of  a 

Crabs.  middling  size,  and  not  much  esteemed:  in- 

land, they  are  miserably  small,  and  seldom 
Avorth  the  dressing  for  table. 

Wash  them  Avell,  tie  their  claws,  and  put 
To  boil  them  on  in  boiling  water  and  salt.  Boil  for 

Crabs  or  tw^enty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  according 

Lobsters.  to  their  size:  rub  them  over  with  a little 

ghee  or  butter,  and  lay  them  upon  their 
claAvs  till  they  become  cold. 

After  the  crabs  are  boiled,  break  the  claAvs, 
Dressed  pick  out  all  the  meat  fi’om  them  and  the 

Crabs.  breast,  taking  the  roe  along  Avith  a little  of 

the  inside.  Keep  the  shells  Avhole,  mince  up 
the  meat,  season  it  Avith  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
wine;  mix  in  some  bread  crumbs  and  butter,  according 
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to  tlic  size  of  the  ei’ah;  put  it  in  a saucepan  to  heat,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time.  When  thoroughly  hcatcil,  fill  the 
shell,  but  see  that  they  have  been  washed  clean ; put  a 
little  pulF  paste  round  the  edges.  Brown  them  in  an  oven. 

Pick  all  the  meat  from  the  bodies  and 
To  butter  Crabs,  claivs,  mince  it  small,  and  put  it  into  a 
Lobsters  or  Cray  saucepan  with  two  or  three  table-spoons- 
fish.  ful  of  white  wine,  one  of  lemon  pickle, 

and  three  or  four  of  rich  graiy,  a little 
butter,  salt,  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  thicken  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up,  and  when  quite  hot,  put  into 
the  shells.  Garnish  with  an  edging  of  bread. 

Take  out  all  the  meat  of  either  a large 
Cutlets  of  crab  or  lobster,  mince  it  and  add  to  it  two 

Crabs,  or  ounces  of  butter  wliicli  has  been  brown- 

Lobsto's.  ed  with  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  seasoned 
with  a little  pepper,  salt  and  cayenne.  Add 
about  half  a pint  of  strong  stock,  stir  it  over  the  fire 
imtil  quite  hotj  put  it  in  separate  table-spoonsful  on  a 
large  dish;  when  cold,  make  them  into  the  shape  of  cut- 
lets, brush  over  them  the  beaten  yolk  of  eggs,  dip  them 
into  grated  crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown  colour 
in  clarified  ghee  or  beef  dripping,  place  them  on  a dish 
with  a little  fried  parsley  in  the  centre. 

The  thickest  part  must  be  chosen  and 
Salt-fish  ]jie.  put  in  cold  water  to  soak  the  night  before 
wanted;  then  boil  it  ivell,  take  it  up,  take 
away  the  bones  and  skin,  and  if  it  is  good  fish,  it  will 
be  in  fine  layers ; set  it  on  a fish  dramer  to  get  cold.  In 
the  meantime,  boil  foiu’  eggs  hard,  peel,  and  slice  them 
very  thin,  the  same  quantity  of  onion  sliced,  then  line  the 
bottom  of  a pic  dish  with  force-meat  or  a layer  of  pota- 
toes sliced  thin;  then  a layer  of  onions,  then  of  fish,  and 
of  eggs,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ; season  each  lay- 
er with  a little  pepper;  then  mL\  a tca-s^>oonful  of  made 
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mustard,  the  same  of  essence  of  ancho^7^,  a little  ninsliroom 
catsup  in  a gill  of  water;  put  it  in  the  dish;  then  put 
on  the  top  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  cover  it  Avith  puff 
paste  and  bake  it  one  hour.  All  fish  for  making  pies 
should  be  dressed  first;  this  is  the  most  economical  way, 
as  what  is  boiled  one  day  will  make  excellent  pies  or 
patties  the  next;  if  you  intend  it  for  pies,  take  the  skin 
off  and  the  bones  out,  lay  your  fish  in  layers,  and  season 
each  layer  with  equal  quantities  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace, 
and  salt,  till  the  dish  is  full. 

Cod  sounds  for  a pie  should  be  soaked  at  least  twenty- 
four  honrs,  then  well  Avashed  and  put  on  a cloth  to  dry; 
put  in  a stcAvpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  four  ounces 
of  sliced  onions,  fry  them  of  a nice  broAvn,  then  put  in  a 
small  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
Avater.  "Wlien  smooth,  put  in  the  cod  sotmds,  and  season 
them  Avith  a little  pepper,  a glass  of  Avhite  wine,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon;  stir  it  well  together,  put  it  in  a pie-dish,  cover  it 
Avith  paste  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

Obs. — Cod  sounds  are  seldom  brought  to  India  unless 
by  order  j they  are  packed  salted  in  small  kegs,  and  keep 
very  well.  They  cost  in  England  from  seven  to  ten  shillings 
the  keg.  The  sounds  require  washing  and  soaking  previous 
to  being  boiled  or  dressed,  and  served  with  egg  sauce  over 
them. 

Boil  four  eggs  hard ; when  quite  cold,  care- 
Lobster  or  fully  open  and  take  out  the  yoDc ; mash  them 

Crayfish  with  a fork;  then  add  two  tea-spoonsful  of 

salad.  mustard,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  some 

white  pepper,  and  a little  red;  mix  these 
well  together;  then  add  four  dessert  spoonsful  of  vine- 
gar, and  one  of  lemon  pickle ; to  this  mixture  when  quite 
smooth,  add  the  spaAvn  of  the  fish  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Cut  the  meat  (of  the  boiled  fish)  into  bits,  and  stir  it  ui 
the  saixce  with  a white  onion  nicely  minced.  Cut  your 
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lettuce  with  any  other  salading  and  place  upon  the  lolister, 
and  garnish  with  the  whites  of  the  egg  sliced. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread  crumbs,  suet, 
Murrell  baked,  parsley,  lime  or  orange  peel  and  egg;  fill 
the  inside  of  the  fish ; dredge  it  well  with 
floui’;  and  place  it  in  a deep  dish.  Pour  in  at  the  side  a 
tea-cup  of  rich  gra\y  Avith  a table-spoonful  of  Ainegar,  a 
lump  of  fresh  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt;  put  the  whole 
into  a tolerable  brisk  oven,  and  baste  the  fish  Avith  some 
of  the  graA^  w^hile  baking,  or  roast  it  in  a degchee. 

Obs. — The  fish  may  be  tied  up  in  a plantain  leaf  and 
baked,  being  smeared  over  with  butter  preiious  to  dredging 
it  AAuth  flour. 


Is  brought  to  India  from  Europe  and  America, 
Salmon  hermetically  sealed,  piekled,  and  salted.  The 
fresh  salmon  in  canisters  may  be  eaten  either 
cold  or  hot.  After  opening  the  canister  in  which  the  salmon 
remains,  if  you  intend  serving  it  hot,  pour  off  all  the  graAy 
and  save  it  for  sauee;  put  the  canisters  into  a saucepan  of 
water  and  let  it  boil.  When  the  salmon  is  waim,  turn 
it  carefully  out  on  a napkin  and  serve.  Prepare  the  sauce  by 
adding  a little  milk  and  a roll  of  butter,  Avith  a suflSciency 
of  arroAAn'oot  or  flour  ; to  thicken,  anchovy  sauce  may  be 
added,  but  it  is  better  left  for  persons  to  help  themselves. 
Cold  salmon  merely  requires  to  be  turned  out  of  the  canister, 
and  served  garnished  either  Aidth  femrel  or  sprigs  of  parsley. 
Hot  salmon  when  either  whole  or  in  large  pieces,  is  usually 
served  Avith  lobster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  cucumber  sliced 
raw  and  dressed  Avith  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Put  on  a fish  kettle  Avith  fresh  water  enough 
Salmon  to  well  cover  tlie  salmon  you  are  going  to  dress, 
boiled.  or  the  salmon  will  neither  look  nor  taste  well 
(boil  the  liver  in  a separate  saucepan) ; Avhen 
the  water  bods,  put  in  a handful  of  salt,  take  off  the 
scum  as  soon  as  it  rises ; have  the  fish  Avell  washed,  put 
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it  in,  and  if  it  is  tliick,  let  it  boil  very  gently  abovit  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  salmon. 

Obs. — The  same  ndth  all  other  large  fish. 

Clean  the  salmon  well,  and  cut  it  into 
Fresh  Salmon  sliees  about  an  ineh  and  a half  thiek,  dry  it 
broiled.  thoroughly  in  a clean  cloth,  rub  it  over  -with 

sweet  oil  or  thick  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  it.  Put  yom*  gridiron  over  a clear  fire  at 
some  distance  ; when  it  is  hot,  -wipe  it  clean,  rub  it  with 
sweet  oil  or  lard,  lay  the  salmon  on,  and  when  it  is  done 
on  one  side,  turn  it  gently  and  broil  the  other. 

Are  found  in  great  abimdance  all  along  the 
Sardines  Malabar  Coast.  They  are  taken  in  casting  nets. 

The  Portuguese  at  Goa  preserve  them  by  dry- 
ing ; they  are  also  fried  like  other  small  fish,  in  ghee, 
butter,  oil,  or  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

The  sardines  in  canisters  imported  from  France  are  pre- 
served both  in  butter  and  oil  : the  former  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  the  latter  acquires  soon  after  opening  a rancid 
flavour,  before  eating  they  requii;e  washing  in  warm  water; 
or  may  be  fried  in  plantain  leaves,  or  dressed  in  a light 
batter  and  served  hot. 

Let  the  fish  be  quite  freshly  boiled,  shell 
Potted  them  quickly,  and  just  before  they  are  put 
Prawns,  into  the  mortar  chop  them  a little  with  a veiy 
sharp  knife,  pound  them  perfectly  with  a small 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  mace,  and  chillies. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  add  salt  in 
Prawns  to  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  to  a quart,  put 
dress.  them  in  when  it  is  boiling,  clear  off  all  the  scum 
. cpiick  as  it  rises,  and  they  will  be  done  in  from 

six  to  eight  minutes  ; turn  them  into  a colander  or  sieve 
and  drain  them  well  ; spread  them  on  a dish  to  cool,  and 
keep  in  a cool  place  until  they  are  served. 


lOO  INDIAN  DOMESTIC  EXONOMY 

Tliis  is  a simple  process.  It  is  not  generally 
Shrimps  to  known  to  houseivives,  being  usually  performed 
boil.  before  the  articles  are  offered  for  sale.  Per- 
, pare  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  brisk- 
ly ; throw  in  a couple  of  handsful  of  salt  and  stir  it,  and 
after  removing  the  scum,  throw  in  the  prawns  or  shrimps; 
they  wiU  be  speedily  done  enough  and  float  to  the  siuface ; 
take  them  up  and  empty  the  whole  into  a colander  ; as 
soon  as  the  water  is  drained  off  wrap  them  in  a dry  cloth, 
tlu’oudng  amongst  them  a good  sprinkling  of  salt  whilst 
hot ; cover  them  up  and  allow  them  to  remaia  until  cold. 


When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  their  shells. 
Shrimps  to  and  season  them  \vith  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a 
pot.  \ery  little  mace  and  cloves  ; press  them  into  a 

pot ; lay  a little  butter  over  them,  and  bake  in 
a slow  oven  for  ten  minutes  ; when  cold  cover  with  clari- 
fied butter. 

For  maldng  these  use  Brioche  or  puff  paste, 
Vol-au-  roll  it  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  the 
Vent.  vol-au-vent  either  according  to  the  shape  of  your 
dish,  or  with  a fluted  cutter  about  two  inches 
in  diameter ; have  ready  a baking  sheet,  sprinkle  it  over 
w'ith  water,  and  put  your  vol-au-vents  on  it,  egg  them 
over  with  a paste  brush,  cut  the  tops  round  with  the  point  of 
a knife,  or  cutter,  dipped  in  hot  water,  making  a ring  up- 
on the  top  of  each  but  not  deep ; then  bake  them  in  a hot 
oven,  which  will  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  take 
them  out  and  remove  the  top  carefully  (without  breaking), 
as  also  the  soft  inside,  leaving  them  qvute  empty,  when 
they  are  ready  for  use. 

Obs. — These  may  be  filled  with  preparations  of  fish,  roes, 
oysters,  lobsters,  game,  &c.,  but  if  made  for  sweet  dishes, 
they  must  be  glazed  with  pounded  sugar,  in  which  you 
may  place  cream,  marmalade,  plums,  &c. 
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Roll  out  puff  paste  a quarter  of  au  inch  thick. 
Oyster  cut  it  into  squares  with  a knife,  sheet  eight  or 

Patties,  ten  patty  pans,  put  upon  each  a bit  of  bread 

the  size  of  half  a walnut,  roll  out  another  layer 
of  paste  of  tlie  same  thickness,  cut  it  as  above,  wet  the 
edge  of  the  bottom  paste  and  put  on  the  top  ; pare  them 
round  to  the  pan,  and  notch  them  about  a dozen  times 
witli  the  back  of  the  knife  ; rub  them  lightly  with  yolk  of 
an  egg  ; bake  them  in  a hot  oven  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  done,  take  the  thin  slice  off  the  top;  then 
with  a small  Icnife  or  spoon,  take  out  the  bread  and  the 
inside  paste,  leaving  the  outside  quite  entire.  Then  parboil 
two  dozens  of  large  oysters,  strain  them  from  their  liquor, 
wash,  beard,  and  cut  them  into  four,  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  an  oimce  of  butter  roUed  in  flour,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  good  cream,  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  the 
oyster  liquor,  free  from  sediment,  reduced  by  boiling  to 
one  half,  some  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  stir  it  over  a Are  five  minutes  £qid  fill  the 
patties. 

Obs. — Hermetically  sealed  oysters  may  here  be  used, 
first  seasoning  the  gravy  -with  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  thickening  it  Avith  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  or 
arroAvroot. 

AUoav  a dozen  for  each  shell,  and  more  if 
Oysters  to  very  small ; Avash  them  in  their  OAvn  liquor; 

scollop.  cook  them  Avith  small  button  or  minced 

mushrooms,  parsley,  shallot,  and  some  whole 
pepper;  broAvn  and  dust  in  a little  flour;  add  the  liquor 
of  the  oysters  and  stock,  and  reduce  them  to  a sauce. 
Take  it  off  the  fire;  put  in  the  oysters;  to  these  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  fill  the  shells,  cover  Avith  crumbs  and 
butter,  put  them  into  the  oven  till  of  a fine  colour,  dish 
and  serve.  They  may  be  served  in  their  OAvn  shells  and 
broiled;  or  for  broiling  branch  them  in  their  OAvn  liquor; 
do  not  let  them  boil,  pour  it  off  and  add  a bit  of  but- 
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ter,  pepper,  minced  parsley,  and  sliallotsj  fill  the  shells 
as  above,  and  broil  them. 

Stew  the  oysters  slowly  in  their  own  li- 
Another.  quor  for  two  or  three  minutes,  take  them 
out  with  a spoon,  beard  them,  and  skim  the 
liquor ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  a stewqian ; when  it  is 
melted,  add  as  much  fine  bread-crumbs  as  uill  dry  it  up; 
then  put  to  it  the  oyster  liquor,  and  give  it  a boil  up. 
Put  the  oysters  into  scollop  shells  that  you  have  butter- 
ed and  stewed  with  bread-crumbs;  then  a layer  of  oys- 
ters, then  of  bread-crumbs,  and  then  some  more  oysters; 
moisten  it  with  the  oyster  liquor,  cover  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, put  little  bits  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each,  and 
brown  them  in  an  oven. 

Obs. — ^Essence  of  anchovy,  catsup,  cayenne,  grated  lemon 
peel,  mace  and  other  spices,  &c.  are  added  by  those  who 
prefer  piquance  to  the  genuuie  flavour  of  the  oyster. 

Clean  and  beard  the  oysters,  dip  them  in 
Oyster  butter  or  a beaten  egg.  Crumb  them  over, 

Cutlets.  and  fry  to  a nice  brown  colour  either  in 
ghee  or  beef  dripping. 

Prepare  your  vol-au-vents.  Put  a ladle 
Petits  Vol-au-  of  white  sauce  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
Vents  aux  less  in  quantity  of  the  liquor  firom  the 
Huttres.  oysters,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of 

anchoides,  a small  blade  of  mace,  two  or 
three  pepper  corns,  and  boil  the  whole  down  till  thick, 
have  ready  two  dozen  moderately  sized  oysters,  blanched 
and  bearded,  if  large  di\dde  them  into  four;  remove  the 
mace  and  pepper  corns,  throw  in  the  oysters  with  a little 
salt,  sugar  and  lime  juice,  make  it  just  warm  over  the 
fire,  for  if  allowed  to  boil  the  sauce  will  be  thin  and  the 
oysters  hard,  fill  the  vol-au-vents  and  serve  on  a napkin. 
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Prepare  some  puff  paste,  roll  it  out  sev- 
Rissoles  anx  eral  times  as  tliiii  as  a wine  glass,  and  cut 
Huitres.  it  out  Avith  a tin  cutter  about  four  fingers 
in  diameter,  lay  about  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
folloAving  prepai-ation  on  each  piece,  Avet  the  edges  round 
and  turn  one  edge  over  on  the  other,  close  it  well,  then 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  ghee  or 
lard  for  about  five  minutes. 

Take  tw'o  dozen  oysters  (save  the  liquor)  and  divide 
them  into  four.  Put  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  onions 
into  a stcAvpan  AAuth  the  same  quantity  of  butter  over  the 
fire,  fi’y  them,  but  do  not  let  them  broAvn,  then  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  Avith  three  table-spoonsful  of  oyster 
liquor  and  eight  of  white  sauce,  boil  it  until  thickish, 
season  Avith  a little  cayenne,  salt  and  nutmeg,  stirring  it 
the  whole  time,  then  add  the  oysters  with  the  beaten  yolk 
of  three  eggs,  and  keep  stirring  until  the  eggs  have  set, 
when  immediately  turn  the  Avhole  into  a dish  to  cool. 

Make  the  same  preparation  of  oysters  as 
Aiguillettes  for  rissoles  aux  huitres,  only  thickening  the 
aux  Huitres.  sauce  with  an  extra  egg.  Form  them  into 
thin  croquettes,  roll  them  in  egg  aud  bread- 
crumbs, place  them  on  small  skcAvers,  egg  and  bread-ci’umb 
them  again,  fiy  them  in  hot  ghee,  and  serve  Avith  crisp 
fried  parsley. 

Roll  out  some  puff  paste  about  one  quar- 
Petits  pates  ter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  out  as  many  pieces 
of  sorts.  as  you  please  Avith  a fluted  cutter  or  a thin 
claret  glass,  mix  the  remainder  of  the  paste 
and  roll  it  out  half  as  thick  as  the  former,  and  cut  out  the 
same  number  ; rub  a baking  sheet  over  Avith  a brush  dipped 
in  Avater  and  lay  the  pieces  separately  upon  it,  then  lay 
some  force-meat  in  the  centre,  which  may  be  seasoned  with 
curry  powder,  or  foAvl,  game,  fish,  lobster,  or  oysters,  as 
you  may  choose,  then  cover  them  over  Avith  the  pieces  of 
paste  first  cut,  press  the  edges  evenly  round,  and  mark 
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them  Math  tlie  edge  of  a knife  or  small  spoon.  Brusli  the 
tops  only  over  lightly  with  a little  yolk  of  egg,  put  them 
into  a hot  oven  and  bake  for  t\venty  minutes. 

Are  made  in  the  same  M'ay  sea  the  petits 
Petites  Bou-  vol-au-vents,  but  the  paste  must  be  rolled  out 
chees  only  half  the  thickness,  and  the  cutter  should 
be  fluted,  but  not  larger  than  a compana'^s 
rupee;  they  require  the  oven  a little  hotter  than  the  vol- 
au-vents. 

Obs. — They  may  be  filled  as  the  last. 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  flesh  of  any  des- 
cription of  poultry,  cut  it  into  small  pieces 
and  pound  it  well  in  a mortar,  with  a small 
quantity  of  lean  ham,  only  sufficient  to  fla- 
vour it,  put  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  fine- 
ly chopped  onion,  or  one  of  eschalots,  into  a 
stewpan  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  shake  it  over  the 
fire  and  stir  it  well,  then  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  or 
arrowroot,  then  add  the  pounded  meat  previously  mixed 
with  four  table-spoonsful  of  white  sauce  and  half  a pint  of 
lich  stock,  bod  the  whole  M^ell,  seasoning  it  with  white 
pepper,  salt  and  sugar,  pass  it  tlmough  a tammis  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a spoon,  then  put  it  into  another  steivpan,  and 
warm  it  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  liaison,  fill  the  bou- 
ch^,  and  sen’e  hot  on  a napkin. 

l\Iake  some  good  rich  sauce  with  any  game, 
Petites  Bou-  put  about  half  a pint  into  a stewpan,  then 
chees  de  cut  up  into  small  squares  the  flesh  from  the 

Gibier.  breast  of  florican,  partridge,  or  rock  pigeon, 

that  have  been  di’essed,  sprinlde  it  slightly 
with  arrowroot,  throw  it  into  the  sauce  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  season  M'ith  a little  sugai*  and  salt,  fill  the  bouch^ 
and  serve. 


Petites  Bou- 
chees  a la 
puree  de 
Volatile. 
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Tliese  are  prepared  precisely  as  for  the 
Petites  Bouchees  petitcs  lioucliee  a,  la  puree  de  A'olaille, 
d la  jmrcer  de  only  using  the  flesh  of  game  and  game 
Gibier.  sauce  instead  of  poultry  and  white  sauce. 

The  largest  and  finest  oysters  are  to  he  chosen 
Fried.  for  this  pui’pose  ; simmer  them  in  their  own  li- 
quor for  a couple  of  minutes  ; take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  di’ain;  beard  them,  and  then  flour, 
egg,  and  bread-crumb  them  ; put  them  into  boiling  fat, 
and  fry  them  a delicate  brown. 

Wlien  the  oysters  ai’e  prepared  by  simmering 
Oyster  Poio-  in  their  own  liquor,  cut  them  across  in  thin 
der.  slices  ; dry  them  crisp  that  they  may  be  re- 

duced to  fine  powder,  or  pack  and  use  them 
for  sauces,  as  truffles,  or  raorrels. 

Oysters  three  dozens,  salt  three  quarters  of 
Another.  an  ounce,  pound,  press  through  a hair  sieve, 
add  dried  wheat  flour  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
a paste  about  seven  and  a half  oimces,  roll  out  to  the  thick- 
ness of  half  a cronm,  dry,  pound,  sift,  put  into  bottles  and 
seal  the  corks.  Three  drachms  will  make  half  a pint 
of  sauce. 


Take  any  quantity,  and  simmer  them  slowly 
Oysters  to  ten  minutes  in  their  liquor  with  mace,  whole 
jnclde.  pepper,  and  salt ; take  up  the  oysters  and  put 
them  into  Avide  mouthed  bottles  ; add  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar  to  the  liquor  ; boil  it  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  vessel ; pour  it  over  the  oysters,  adding  a dozen 
grains  of  allspice  to  each  bottle  ; put  in  a little  pounded 
sugar  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  when  they  cool  to  each 
bottle;  cork  them  tightly  and  cover  with  dammer.  Have 
your  bottles  and  every  thing  in  readiness  for  putting  them 
up  before  they  arc  prepared,  as  half  an  hom  or  less  exposure 
to  the  air  Avill  make  them  keep  a month  more  or  less. 

o 
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Obs. — If  you  find  you  liavc  not  liquor  sufficient  to  cover 
the  oysters,  add  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  in  which 
a few  oysters  have  been  rubbed  up. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Domestic  Cookery, 
Turtle  to  under  the  title  of  “ Turtle  at  Sea,”  Miss  Roberts 
dress.  has  deseribed  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dressed 
on  board  East  Indiamen  as  follows : — “ The  true 
flavour  of  the  turtle  is  best  preserved  without  mixture  of 
other  meat ; any  addition  being  quite  unnecessarj’’,  except- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  making  the  turtle  go  further.  Kill 
and  divide  the  turtle  in  the  usual  manner,  seleeting  the 
coarser  portions  stew  them  down  into  soup  wdth  a bunch 
of  seasoning  herbs,  onions,  pepper,  and  salt.  If  there 
should  be  any  eggs  in  the  turtle,  let  them  stew  in  the  soup 
for  four  hours ; straiu  and  thieken  the  soup,  and  serve  it 
up  with  the  entrails  eut  iuto  small  pieces,  a proportion  of 
the  finer  parts,  and  also  of  the  green  fat,  all  cut  into  small 
pieces.  The  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  two  glasses  of  ma- 
deira,  merely  warmed  up  in  the  soup,  are  the  proportion 
for  three  pints.  The  coarse  part  and  entrails  will  take  six 
hours’  stewing  to  make  the  soup ; the  fine  parts  two  hours, 
and  the  green  fat  one.  The  caUapee  is  made  of  the  fine 
parts  cut  small,  stewed  or  baked,  and  served  up  noth  a por- 
tion of  the  soup  reduced  to  a veiy  thick  gra^y  with  smaU 
eggs,  force  meat  balls,  and  slices  of  lemon.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BOILING,  BOASTING,  BEOILING,  Etc. 

This  process,  generally  considered  so  simple. 
Boiling.  is  very  seldom  performed  to  perfection  even  by 
those  cooks  who  are  considered  tolerably  pro- 
ficient in  their  art,  and  often  from  carelessness  and  want 
of  attention  to  a few  common  rules.  The  native  cook  con- 
siders that  when  he  has  put  the  meet  into  the  pot  deluged 
in  water,  on  as  strong  a fire  as  he  can  make  up,  that  the 
principal  business  is  accomplished,  and  all  that  remains  is 
to  remove  the  meat  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently dressed,  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  mystery  of 
boiling.  The  few  following  rules,  if  carefully  attended  to 
(and  which  may  easily  be  explained  to  a native),  would 
soon  render  it  a simple  process. 

Put  your  meat  in  cold  water  and  heat  it  gradually  until 
it  bods,  when  a scum  will  rise  which  must  carefully  be 
removed  ; for  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  meat,  it  gives 
a dirty  appearance.  The  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  meat  : about  one  quart  to  a pound  of 
the  latter. 

The  meat  must  always  be  covered  during  the  process, 
and  the  water  kept  at  a gentle  simmer  ; the  scum  from 
time  to  time  being  removed  until  it  ceases  to  rise,  when 
the  meat  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  have  a delicate  ap- 
pearance. 

The  time  allowed  for  boiling  is  generally  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  pound  of  meat  from  the  water  first  coming  to  the 
boil,  and  beyond  this  point  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
pass  so  as  to  degenerate  into  steam  ; for  the  slower  the 
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meat  boils,  the  move  tender  it  will  be,  whereas  if  kept 
boiling  fast,  it  makes  it  tough  and  hard. 

Never  alloAV  the  meat  or  poultry  to  remain  in  the  ivater 
after  it  is  sufficiently  done,  as  it  loses  its  flavour. 

The  cover  of  the  saucepan  must  fit  close  to  prevent  the 
steam  evaporating,  and  smoke  from  insinuating  itself  under 
the  lid  and  flavouring  the  meat. 

The  liquor  in  which  meat  or  poultrj^  has  been  thus  care- 
fully boiled,  may  easily  be  converted  into  soup.  (See  direc- 
tions respecting  soup,  last  para.) 

Pork,  veal,  and  all  young  meat  must  be  thoroughly  dress- 
ed; beef  and  mutton  is  usually  preferred  a little  underdone, 
but  is  not  so  wholesome  as  meat  well  dressed  and  retaining 
all  its  juices. 

In  boiling  vegetables  the  native  cooks  are  very  careless, 
serving  them  up  in  a half  raAv  state,  or  else  overdressed, 
from  their  inattention  to  any  regular  rule;  and  vegetables 
that  have  been  raised  at  great  cost  and  care  are  continual- 
ly put  on  table  so  soddened  and  overdressed  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  To  prevent  this,  never  allow  the 
cook  to  have  them  much  beyond  the  time  necessary  for 
di’essing,  othenAuse  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  com- 
menc?e  getting  them  ready  the  first  tiling  in  the  day,  and 
then  let  them  remain  soaking  in  the  water  to  be  AAanned 
up  just  when  Avanted;  of  com’se  their  flavom*,  goodness, 
and  colom’  being  entirely  destroyed.  Greens  are  an  excep- 
tion to  sloAv  boiling ; they  requii’e  to  be  di’essed  very  quick- 
ly over  a brisk  fire  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  and 
carefully  skimmed.  The  time  for  greens,  green  peas,  cauli- 
flower, and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  is  tAA’^euty  minutes;  broad 
beans  and  artichokes,  half  an  hour ; tiunips  and  brocoli  fif- 
teen minutes;  beet  root  and  carrots  according  to  the  size. 
The  best  Avay  to  judge  if  these  are  sufficiently  done,  is  to 
try  them  Avith  a fork. 

In  the  simple  boiling  of  meat  as  in  stcAv,  ragouts,  fricas- 
sees, and  the  variety  of  dishes  derived  from  them,  the  fire 
must  be  so  kept  under,  that  the  contents  of  the  boiler  or 
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stew'pan  sliall  but  gently  simmer,  and  never  boil  up,  otlier- 
wise  the  meat  nail  be  hard  and  tasteless. 

A very  little  fuel  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  general 
purposes  of  good  cookery.  The  great  art  of  preparing  food 
in  a stewpan  is  principally  in  the  first  browning  of  the  meat ; 
if  a brown  sauce  is  to  be  made,  and  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  the  smallest  quantity  of  fire,  to  keep  up  a Very 
gentle  simmering  of  the  liquid  ingredients. 

Receipts  in  Cookery,  however  closely  followed,  will  never 
be  successful  unless  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  every  culinary  vessel  used. 

Is  only  to  be  learned  by  practice;  its 
Roasting  perfection  lies  in  the  joint  being  thorough- 

ly di’essed,  the  juices  all  retained  and  fra- 
grant, the  outside  of  a uniform  brown  colour,  and  the 
fat  not  melted  away.  The  spit  must  be  clean,  and  the 
less  appearance  of  its  having  passed  through  the  joint,  the 
better  and  nicer  it  will  look  when  served.  Previous  to  put- 
ting it  on  the  spit,  see  that  it  is  carefully  jointed,  and  the 
bones  divided  in  a neck  or  loin,  so  that  the  carver  may 
be  able  to  help  either  without  trouble.  The  cooks  and 
butchers  are  very  careless  in  this  matter ; breaking  and 
smashing  the  bones  instead  of  dividing  the  joints  clearly 
nith  a knife  or  saw;  skewers  and  strings  are  very  neces- 
sary here  to  enable  the  joint  to  be  properly  fixed  on  the 
spit  as  well  as  to  keep  it  evenly  balanced  whilst  turning. 
The  fire  must  be  so  pi'epared  as  to  act  equally  on  all  parts 
of  the  joint,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  the  basting;  the 
gra\y  carefully  collected  as  it  di’ips  into  a pan  beneath,  and 
should  any  a.shes  fall  in  it,  they  must  be  immediately  re- 
moved, as  the  meat  may  otherwise  become  tainted  with 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  fat  falling  on  the  live  cinders, 
and  the  dripping  discoloured. 

Do  not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first,  lest  it  be- 
come scorched  and  the  outside  hard,  giving  the  meat  a disa- 
greeable taste.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
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the  meat  is  dressed  over  an  imperfect  fire  with  green  M'ood, 
and  in  the  open  air;  a consequence  not  to  be  avoided  at 
times  by  a sojourner  in  the  East.  The  fire  must,  of  course, 
be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  joint:  a larger  one  re- 
quiring a stronger  fire  than  a lesser,  but  stUl  both  should 
be  di’essed  by  a clear  heat,  arising  from  glowing  charcoal. 

The  time  meat  takes  for  roasting  is  similar  to  that  of 
boiling,  though  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  fire,  the 
nearness  of  the  meat  to  it,  the  size  of  the  joint,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  its  basting;  which,  wdiilst  it  keeps  the 
meat  moist,  at  the  same  time  renders  the  action  of  the  fire 
more  powerful  upon  it.  When  the  steam  rises  from  the 
meat,  it  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  warmed  through,  when 
it  draM^s  towards  the  fire,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  If  you 
wish  to  froth  it,  baste  it  with  butter  or  dripping,  and  dredge 
it  A'^ery  lightly  with  flour ; be  careful  not  to  use  too  much, 
or  it  may  be  sprinkled  over  with  bread-crumbs,  sweet  herbs 
dried  and  powdered,  with  various  other  ingredients. 

Is  very  little  understood  by  native  cooks ; 
Frying  but  it  only  requires  a few  directions, 

given  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner, 
to  have  the  process  far  better  conducted  than  is  usual- 
ly the  case,  and  may  be  easily  explained  through  the  head 
servant  or  to  the  cook  himself.  The  secret  consists,  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  pan  being  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  all 
taint ; to  insure  this,  fry  a little  fat  or  ghee  in  it  and  then 
wipe  it  out  clean;  next,  have  the  fire  clear  and  bright,  see 
that  the  butter,  ghee,  oil  or  fat  is  perfectly  fr’esh  and  sweet ; 
the  least  impurity  in  either  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fla- 
vour, and  salt  prevents  its  becoming  brown.  If  either  of 
these  substances  become  burnt,  a dirty  appearance  is  given 
to  the  article  fried.  Suet  that  has  been  clarified,  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  to  be  used,  but,  whatever  it  is,  if  dripping, 
oil,  ghee,  or  butter,  it  must  be  perfectly  hot  before  the 
article  to  be  fried  is  put  into  it;  Avithout  this  precaution, 
fish,  potatoes,  &c.,  can  ncA’cr  be  crisp  or  brown,  as  it  de- 
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pends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  this  is  first  put 
into  tlie  pan. 

Cutlets  tliat  are  dressed  in  bread-crumbs,  should  always 
be  put  on  a sieve  or  other  apparatus  so  as  to  di’ain  off  all 
the  fat,  and  served  crisp  and  diy,  the  sauce  added  after. 
The  top  of  a small  bamboo  basket  will  answer  for  a sieve 
here.  The  fat,  oil,  ghee,  or  butter,  in  which  plain  arti- 
cles have  been  fried,  may  be  set  aside  and  used  again  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  gridiron  shoidd  be  as  clean  as  polish 
Broiling.  can  make  it,  then  rub  it  over  with  a lit- 

tle suet,  to  prevent  the  meat  from  being 
marked.  Have  ready  a clear  and  brisk  fire  free  from  smoke, 
or  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  invituig  appearance  to  the 
griU;  place  the  gridiron  upon  it,  and  heat  it  sufficiently, 
but  not  so  as  to  bum  the  meat ; when  it  is  placed  upon  it, 
let  it  broil  gradually,  and  remove  the  moment  it  is  done. 
The  gril  should  always  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 

Gridirons  are  sometimes  made  double,  in  which  the  chop 
or  steak  is  confined  and  turned  on  the  fire.  The  fluted 
gridiron,  in  which  the  concave  bars  terminate  in  a trough, 
are  useful  for  preserving  a small  portion  of  the  gravy,  but 
the  old  plain  gridiron  is  most  common  in  India,  and  only 
requires  the  directions  given  to  be  followed,  for  economy, 
comfort,  and  taste. 

Obs. — Never  sprinkle  salt  over  any  article  to  be  grilled, 
but  add  it  after. 

The  cook,  whether  Native  or  Indo-Portuguese,  requires 
to  be  looked  after  and  made  to  keep  all  his  cooking  uten- 
sils perfectly  clean ; which,  if  of  copper,  must  be  fresh  tin- 
ned at  least  once  a month,  and  when  earthenware  vessels 
are  used  for  cooking,  which  arc  much  the  safest,  they  shoidd 
be  renewed  every  third,  or  fourth  day,  or  a week  at  farth- 
est. It  is  his  business  to  keep  the  cooking  room  clean  and 
in  order ; the  vessels  dry  and  ready  for  immediate  use : 
and  to  enable  him  to  have  them  in  such  a state,  as  wcU  as 
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for  straining  soups  or  gravies,  or  covering  over  meat,  or  wip- 
ing up  any  uncleanliness,  he  should  be  furnished  with  clean 
towels  daily,  making  him  give  those  used  the  day  previous 
to  the  washerman  on  his  receiving  the  other;  and  when 
he  has  finished  his  business  for  the  day,  cither  himself  or 
his  assistant  should  clean  all  the  utensils  and  instruments, 
and  prepare  the  cookroom  for  the  following  morning. 

Large  earthenware  pots  containing  water  should  be  close 
at  hand  both  for  culinary  purposes  and  cleansing  the  cook- 
ing vessels;  wood  ashes  being  the  best  article  that  can  be 
used  with  water  for  the  purpose,  if  metallic  ones,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  the  cleanliest  way  of  drying  and  purify- 
ing them,  far  better  than  by  a gi’easy  towel.  Cleanliness  in 
his  person  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  a cook,  and  this  must 
be  insisted  upon,  and  to  insure  his  being  so,  he  should  be 
made  to  present  himself  for  orders  every  morning,  wanted 
or  not. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SAUCES. 

Pound  four  ancho^des  in  a mortar  noth  a 
Anchovrj  little  butter,  and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of 

Sauce,  espagnole  or  melted  butter ; a little  lemon 

juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added — or  stir  in 
a table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  in  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter. 

Pound  the  anchovies  in  a little  wine  or 
Another.  vinegar,  and  work  them  into  melted  butter 
or  any  other  plain  sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples ; boil  them 
Apple.  in  a little  water  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel; 

when  tender,  mash  them,  add  to  them  a bit 
of  butter  and  some  moist  sugar,  heat  and  serve  in  a 
sauce-boat. 

Obs. — Imitation  apple  sauce  is  made  from  the  green 
fniit  of  the  Papaw,  in  the  same  way. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  half  a pound  of 
Bhechamel  or  veal  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham ; 
White  Sauce,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  8 or  10  white 

pepper  corns,  a shallot  or  small  onion, 
two  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  a bay  leaf  or  peach,  some 
parsley,  and  a quart  of  veal  broth,  mutton,  or  water;  let 
it  boil  until  it  is  strong  and  well  flavoured;  strain  and 
thicken  with  a little  arro\vroot  rubbed  smooth  in  some  of 
the  gravy ; boil  it  up  and  mix  in  very  slowly  a pint  of 
good  cream. 

p 
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Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  pounds 
Another,  of  veal  cut  in  small  slices,  a quarter  of  a 

White.  pound  of  ham,  a few  white  mushrooms,  two 

small  white  onions,  a little  parsley;  put  the 
whole  into  a stewpan  and  put  it  on  the  fire  until  the 
meat  is  made  firm ; then  add  three  spoonsful  of  flour 
moistened  with  some  boiling  hot  thin  cream,  and  a ladle 
of  consomme;  keep  this  sauce  rather  thin,  so  that  whilst 
you  reduce  it,  the  ingredients  may  have  time  to  be  stew- 
ed thorouglily ; season  it  with  a little  salt,  and  strain  it 
through  a tammy. 

Take  a tea-cupful  of  fiinely  grated  horse 
Horse  radish.  radish,  one  table-spoonful  of  salad  oH,  two 
of  vinegar,  half  a spoonful  of  mustard,  and 
half  a pint  of  cream ; all  these  to  be  well  mixed  together. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onion  as  for  sauce 
Brown  Onion  (cucumber  or  celery  in  equal  proportions 

Gravy.  may  be  added) ; put  them  into  a stewpan 

with  a spoonful  of  butter,  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire  and  shake  it  about  till  the  onions  are  lightly 
‘browned;  gradually  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  a 
little  broth,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt;  boU  up  for  a 
few  minutes,  add  a table-spoonful  of  claret  or  port  wine, 
and  same  of  mushroom  catsup;  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
may  be  added  to  sharpen  it  with;  rub  it  through  a tam- 
my or  sieve.  If  this  sauce  is  for  steaks,  shred  an  ounce 
of  onions,  fry  them  a nice  brown,  and  put  them  to  the 
sauce  you  have  rubbed  through  a tammy. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  water  the  crumbs  of 
Bread  Sauce.  a roll  or  a slice  of  bread,  an  onion  cut 
into  slices,  and  some  Avhole  black  or  white 
pepper;  when  the  onion  is  tender,  drain  off  the  water, 
pick  out  the  pepper-corns,  and  rub  the  bread  through  a 
sieve  or  quite  smooth ; then  put  into  a saucepan  with  a 
gill  of  cream,  a little  butter  and  a small  quantity  of  salt, 
stii’  it  till  it  boils. 
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Divide  a small  onion  into  quarters,  boil  it 
Another.  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a few  pep- 
per-corns, strain  the  milk  over  a suffiicient 
quantity  of  crumbs  of  white  or  brown  bread,  roll  up  a 
table-spoonfid  of  butter  in  a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot, 
mix  all  together  and  stir  it  until  it  boils ; serve  in  a sauce 
tureen  or  otherwise. 

Pound  a little  sugar,  put  it  into  an  iron 
Broivning  spoon  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it, 
for  Sauces  hold  it  over  a quick  fire  until  it  becomes  of 

or  Soups.  a dark  brown  colour,  or  take  a little  flour 

with  a bit  of  butter,  put  into  an  iron  ladle 
or  spoon,  and  hold  it  over  a quick  fire  as  for  sugar  browning. 

Obs. — This  is  far  the  best,  the  sugar  browning  im- 
parts a better  taste.  The  richest  browning  may  be  made 
with  mushroom  catsup,  port  wine,  claret,  or  toasted  bread. 

Wash  the  brains  very  well  twice,  put 
Brain  Sauce,  them  into  a basin  of  cold  water  with  a 

two  ways.  little  salt  in  it,  and  let  them  soak  for  an 

hour;  then  pour  of  the  cold  and  cover 
with  hot  water,  and  when  cleaned  and  sldnned,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water;  when  it  boils 
remove  all  the  scum  very  carefully,  and  gently  boil  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Now  chop  them,  but  not  very 
fine,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  sage  or  parsley,  pre- 
pared as  directed,  mth  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  thin  melted 
butter  and  a little  salt ; stir  them  well  together,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  warmed  (take  care  they  don't  burn), 
skin  the  tongue,  trim  off  the  roots,  put  it  in  the  middle  of 
a dish,  and  the  brains  around  it ; or  chop  the  brains  with 
a shallot,  a little  parsley  and  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  sauce. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  capers,  and  two 
Caper  Sauce.  tea-spoonsful  of  vinegar,  mince  one-third 
of  them  very  fine,  and  divide  the  others 
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ill  halves,  put  tliem  into  a (piarter  of  a pint  of  melted 
butter  or  good  thickened  gravy,  stir  them  the  same  way 
as  you  do  for  melted  butter  or  it  will  oil. 

A dessert  spoonful  of  olive  oil  or  cream. 
Horse  radish  a dessert  spoonful  of  mustard  (powder),  a 

Sauce.  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  two  table- 

spoonsful  of  scraped  horse  radish,  a little 
salt  mixed  well  together  and  setved  in  a sauce-boat. 

Peel  some  apples,  cut  them  into  quarters, 
Apple  Sauce  take  out  the  core ; then  put  them  into  a stew- 
for  Geese  and  pan  with  a little  brown  sugar  and  water; 
7’oast  Pork.  when  they  are  melted,  stir  them  well  with 
a spoon,  then  add  a little  butter  and 
serve  up. 

Tlie  apples  must  not  be  stirred  too  much  or  they  will 
loose  their  acidity  and  become  brown;  some  persons  add 
cloves  or  nutmeg. 

Dissolve  six  anchovies  in  a glass  of  port 
Quin’s  fish  ivine,  bruise  six  shallots,  and  boU  them  in  a 
Sauce.  quart  of  walnut  ketchup  with  cloves,  mace, 
and  long  pepper;  let  it  cool  and  mix  in  the 
anchovies  with  half  a pint  of  port  wine.  All  sauces  ought 
to  be  put  up  in  small  bottles. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
Sauce  Piquante  walnut  on  the  fi’yiagpan,  and  add  one  table- 
f or  fried  fish.  spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a shallot  chopped 

very  fine. 

Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs  with 
Sauce  for  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  or  rather  pound 
Lobsters,  them  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water 
and  the  soft  inside  and  the  spawn  of  the  lobster, 
rub  them  quite  smooth  with  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
two  table-spoonsful  of  salad  oil,  and  five  of  linegar;  sea- 
son it  with  a veiy  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  some  salt. 
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Choose  a fresh  hen  lobster ; pick  out  the 
Lobstei'  Sauce,  spami  and  the  red  coral,  put  into  a mortar, 
adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  pound 
it  quite  smooth  and  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve  mth  the 
back  of  a spoon.  Cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into  small 
squares  or  break  it  to  pieces  with  a fork,  put  the  pounded 
spawn  into  as  much  melted  butter  as  you  think  will  do, 
and  stir  it  together  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Now  put 
to  it  the  meat  of  the  lobster  and  warm  it  on  the  fire,  take 
care  it  does  not  boil,  which  Avill  spoil  its  colour,  and  its 
red  AA-ill  immediately  fade. 

Some  use  strong  beef  or  veal  gravy  instead  of  melted 
butter,  adding  anchovy,  cayenne,  catsup,  lemon  juice,  pickle 
or  wine,  &c. 

Obs. — You  must  have  a hen  lobster  on  account  of  the 
spawn;  see  that  it  has  not  been  taken  away;  the  goodness 
of  your  sauce  depends  upon  its  having  a full  share  of  the 
spawn,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour  and  flavour. 

Take  tsvelve  or  fifteen  tomatas  ripe  and  red. 
Love  apple  take  oflF  the  stalk,  cut  them  in  halves,  squeeze 

Sauce.  them  just  enough  to  get  all  the  water  and  seeds 
out,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a capsicum 
and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  beef  gravy,  set  them 
on'  a slow  stove  for  an  hour,  or  till  properly  melted ; rub 
them  through  a tammis  into  a clear  stewpan  with  a lit- 
tle white  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  together 
a few  minutes. 


Take  as  many  ripe  tomatas  as  you  please. 
Sauce  to  skin  and  remove  the  seeds,  then  mash  the 

keep.  pulp  through  a ‘cloth,  boil  the  watery  parti- 

cles aAvay  until  you  have  reduced  it  to  about 
one  half;  to  a pint  of  this  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  green 
ginger  chopped  or  pounded  very  fine,  also  twenty  cloves  of 
garlic  bruised,  two  tolahs  weight  of  salt,  two  wine-glasses  of 
vinegar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  red  pepper;  give  the  Avhole 
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fi  boil  up  or  put  it  in  the  sun  for  four  or  five  days  in  a 
'wicle-mouthed  bottle  well  corked.  It  is  then  fit  for  use 
and  will  be  found  a very  agreeable  addition  to  soup  or  cold 
meat;  if  you  110811  to  keep  it  for  soup  or  stews,  then  arid 
ivine  instead  of  wegar,  put  into  small  bottles  well  corked 
and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

Put  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  onions  into 
Genoese  a stewpan  with  one  of  butter,  and  fry  a bght 
Sauce.  brown ; then  add  four  glasses  of  claret  or  port 

udne,  a blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves, 
some  thyme,  parsley,  and  a peach  leaf  or  two,  boil  these  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  a quart  of  brown  sauce  with  a ladle 
of  consomme,  place  the  whole  over  the  fire  and  reduce  it 
until  rather  thick,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
mushrooms,  let  them  remain  a muiute  or  two,  and  then 
strain  the  sauce  into  a fresh  stewpan,  season  it  with  two 
spoonsful  of  essence  of  anchoides,  cayenne  pepper,  a little 
sugar  and  salt,  stir  the  whole  quite  smooth  and  remove  as 
it  is  about  to  boil. 

Obs. — If  you  have  no  brown  sauce  ready,  substitute  beef 
or  other  gravy,  and  thicken  with  broMm  roux. 

Make  a maimade  with  the  following  vege- 
Genoese  Sauce  tables,  sliced  carrots,  onions,  roots  of  pars- 
for  stewed  fish,  ley,  a few  mushrooms,  a bay,  or  peach 
leaves,  some  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  with  a 
few  cloves,  put  these  into  a stewpan,  and  fry  with  a little 
butter  until  the  onions  are  reduced ; then  add  half  a pint  of 
vine  with  the  same  quantity  of  bromi  sauce,  and  consom- 
me as  in  the  last  receipt ; or  sufficient  to  stew  the  fish  in, 
when  dressed  remove  the  fish  M'ithout  breaking,  straui  the 
gi’avy  into  a fresh  stewpan,  add  a couple  of  table-spoonsful 
of  anchovy  or  more  according  to  the  quantity,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  to  thicken  it.  Squeeze 
in  a little  lime  juice,  and  ivork  the  whole  over  the  fire 
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until  smooth  and  thick;  remove  the  skin  from  the  fish  if 
largCj  place  it  in  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan 
Italian  Sauce,  wdth  two  spoonsful  of  chopped  mushrooms, 
white.  one  of  onion  and  some  parsley ; ^ turn  the 

whole  over  the  fire  some  time  and  shake 
in  a little  flom’,  moisten  it  with  a glass  of  white  wine  and 
as  much  good  consomme  or  both;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  mace  pounded  fine,  let  it  boil  well;  then  skim  away 
the  fat  and  serve  it  up.  A higher  flavour  may  be  given 
to  it  whilst  boiling  by  putting  in  a bimch  of  sweet  herbs, 
which  take  out  before  it  is  served. 

Put  into  a saucepan  two  slices  of  ham,  a 
Broion.  handfid  of  minced  mushrooms  and  a sliced 
lemon  -without  the  seeds,  a spoonful  of  minced 
shallot  blanched  and  wrung  in  a cloth,  half  a clove  of  garlic, 
and  a giU  of  od;  when  nearly  ready  take  out  the  lemon, 
add  a spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a spoonful  of  espagnole, 
a glass  of  white  Avine,  a little  pepper ; reduce,  and  take 
out  the  ham. 


Take  a ste-vvpan  that  will  hold  four  quarts ; 
Strong  savou-  lay  a slice  or  two  of  ham  or  bacon  at 

ry  gravy  or  the  bottom  with  two  pomids  of  beef  or 

brown  Sauce,  veal,  a carrot,  an  onion  with  four  cloves, 
a head  of  celery,  some  parsley,  lemon, 
thyme,  and  a little  lemon  peel,  some  mushroom  catsup, 
fom  or  five  spoonsful  with  a glass  of  wine  ; pour  on  this 
half  a pint  of  water ; cover  it  close  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  Avhen  it  will  be  almost  dry.  Watch 
it  carefidly,  and  let  it  get  a nice  brown  colour,  turning 
the  meat  to  brown  on  all  sides  ; add  three  pints  of  boiling 
Avater,  and  boil  gently  for  a couple  of  houi’s  ; you  have 
then  a rich  gravy  for  any  purpose. 

()b.s. — If  you  require  a thick  gravy,  mix  two  tal)le- 
spoonsful  of  arrowroot,  or  three  of  floiu’  witli  a ladle  full 
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of  the  ; stir  it  quick,  and  add  a quart  more  of  the 

gra\7  Avell  mixed ; pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan,  and 
leave  it  to  simmer,  stii’ring  it  every  now  and  then.  Re- 
move any  scum  tliat  may  appear  Avhen  just  ready  to  strain 
tlu'ough  a tammis  or  coarse  toAvel. 

Warm  three  table-spoonsful  of  butter  or 
White  Roux.  more  over  a slow  fire,  then  drain  off  all 
the  butter-milk,  or  water,  shake  in  by  de- 
grees with  a dredger,  flour  sufficient  to  form  it  into  a thin 
paste,  keep  stirring  over  the  fire,  at  a proper  distance  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  take  care  not  to  let  it  lose  its 
colour. 


Is  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  as  to 
Brown  Roux  forming  the  paste,  when  it  is  to  be  slowly 
fried,  and  then  removed  over  a sharp  fire 
until  it  has  become  of  a light  brown  colour  ; it  must  not 
be  burnt. 

Break  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in  a basin  and 
Liaison.  beat  them  up  with  eight  spoonsful  of  cream,  or 
six  of  new  milk ; strain  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Clean  nicely  and  divide  into  small  pieces 
Celei'y  Sauce.  the  white  part  of  three  or  four  heads  of 
celeiy  ; bod  it  in  some  white  stock  ; season 
with  a little  white  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; when  it  is 
tender  add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flom*  and  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  cream  ; wai’m  it  but  do  not  let  it  bod  ; pour 
it  over  boded  turkey  or  fowl. 

Its  flavom*  is  a strong  concentration  of 
Chervil  Sauce,  the  combined  taste  of  parsley  and  fennel, 
but  more  aromatic  and  agreeable  than 
either,  and  is  an  excellent  sauce  Arith  boiled  poultr}’^  or 
fish  ; prepare  it  as  dii’ccted  for  parsley  and  butter. 
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Pound  together  an  ounce  of  scraped  horse 
Cold  Meat  radish,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a tahle-spoonful 
Sauce.  of  made  mustard,  four  cloves  of  gai’lic,  half 

a drachm  of  celery  seed,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  red  pepper,  adding  a pint  of  Burnet  or  Tarrogan 
vinegar;  let  it  stand  in  a wide-mouth  stoppered  bottle  for 
a vreek  or  ten  days,  and  then  strain  through  a sieve  or  coarse 
cloth. 

Boil  three  or  four  eggs  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Egg  Sauce,  put  them  into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells, 
cut  the  eggs  into  small  pieces,  mix  them  with 
melted  butter,  and  heat  them  well. 

Poxmd  two  cloves  of  garlic  with  a piece  of 
Garlic  Sauce.  fresh  butter  about  as  big  as  a nutmeg,  rub  it 
through  a double  hair  sieve  or  cloth,  and  stir 
it  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter  or  beef  gravy,  or  make  it 
with  garlic  vinegar. 

Prepare  the  peas  as  by  receipt  (French 
Green  Petit  mode) ; then  take  a few  cabbage  and  cos  let- 
Pois  d la  Patj  tuces,  a good  handful  of  parsley,  and  a few 
Sauce.  gi’een  onions  ; wash  them  clean  and  brake 

them  with  your  fingers  instead  of  chopping 
them  ; drain  the  lettuce,  parsley,  and  onions  ; and  sweat  them 
with  the  peas  over  a very  slow  fire ; you  need  not  put  any 
other  moisture  than  the  butter  : take  care  to  stir  the  stewpan 
repeatedly  to  prevent  the  vegetables  from  bm’ning ; when 
they  are  done  enough,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  reduce 
the  liquid,  and  add  flour  and  butter  to  thicken  it  as  for 
peas  dressed  in  the  common  way.  ^ 

Wash  half  a handful  of  young,  fresh  ga- 
Mint  Sauce.  thercd  green  mint,  pick  the  leaves  from 
the  stalk,  mince  them  very  fine,  and  put 
them  into  a sauce-boat  with  a spoonful  of  moist  sugar  and 
four  of  vinegar. 

Q 
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Obs. — This  is  usually  served  with  hot  lamb,  and  is  equally 
agreeable  with  cold  roast,  or  saddle  of  mutton. 

Is  'made  as  truffle  sauce  or  with  wine  and 
Morel  Sauce  stock  or  glaze  and  melted  butter  ; M’lien  the 
morel  powder  is  used,  small  dices  of  mush- 
rooms may  be  added. 

Clean  and  wash  half  a pint  of  mush- 
Mushroom  rooms,  put  them  into  a saucepan  M-ith  half 

Sauce.  a pint  of  veloute  or  any  other  rich  sauce 

white  or  brown  Muth  or  without  cream, 
a little  pepper,  salt  and  mace,  an  ounce  of  butter  rubbed 
with  a table-spoonful  of  flour ; stir  them  together,  and 
set  them  over  a gentle  fire  to  stew  slowly  till  tender ; skim 
and  strain  it. 

Obs. — Mushrooms  require  slow  simmering,  and  ought 
always  to  be  well  cooked  before  they  are  put  into  ragouts 
or  sauces. 

Take  half  a pint  of  good  beef  graw,  three 
Mock  Oyster  table-spoonsful  of  anchovy  sauce,  two  of 
Sauce.  mushroom  catsup,  one  of  \inegar,  and  one 
of  white  wine ; mix ; then  take  the  yolk 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten  up,  some  corns  of  black  pepper, 
a small  quantity  of  mace,  mix  the  whole  together  adding  a 
large  cup  of  hot  new  milk,  and  stir  into  it  a pat  of  butter 
that  has  been  well  rolled  in  arrowroot  or  fine  flour,  and 
boil  the  same  carefully. 

Wash  the  liver  of  a fowl  or  rabbit,  and  boil 
Liver  and  in  as  little  water  as  possible  for  five  minutes. 
Parsley,  chop  it  fine  or  pound  it  ivith  a small  quantity 
of  the  liquor  it  ivas  boiled  in  ; wash  about  one- 
third  of  the  bulk  of  parsley,  put  it  to  boil  in  a little  Ixiiling 
water  with  salt  in  it ; drain  and  mince  it  verj"  fine,  mix 
it  with  the  liver  and  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
melted  butter  ; warm  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
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Roast  four  large  onions,  peel  and  pulp 
■ Onion  Sauce.  tliem  into  a ricli  stock  nith  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a glass  of  port,  a little  vinegar  or  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  simmer  and  beat  up  with  a hit  of 
butter. 

Take  half  a dozen  of  large  white  onions, 
IFhite  Onion  peel  and  cut  them  in  halves,  lay  them  in 

Sattce.  water  for  a short  time,  and  then  boil  until 

tender  ; lay  them  on  a chopping  board, 
chop  and  bniise  them,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan  with 
some  butter  and  flour,  half  a tea- spoonful  of  salt,  and  some 
cream  or  good  milk,  stir  it  tDl  it  boils  ; then  rub  the  whole 
tlirough  a tammy  or  sieve,  adding  cream  or  milk  to  make 
it  of  the  consistence  you  wish.  This  is  the  usual  sauce 
for  boiled  rabbit,  mutton,  boiled  goose,  or  tripe. 

Beard  the  oysters,  put  them  Jinto  a sauce- 
Oyster  Sauce.  pan  with  their  liquor  strained,  and  a large 
piece  of  buttei*,  a few  black  pepper-corns, 
a little  salt,  red  pepper,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; simmer 
gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  them 
to  boil;  roll  some  butter  in  a little  flour  or  arrowroot 
and  melt  it,  adding  a little  milk  ; pick  out  the  pepper  corns 
and  mace  from  the  oysters,  and  pour  upon  them  the  melted 
butter. 

Beard  the  oysters,  strain  the  liquor. 
Oysters  to  stew  add  it  to  some  rich  brown  gravy  thick- 

brown  Sauce.  ened  with  flour  and  a little  butter,  add 

some  white  wine  according  to  the  number 
of  oysters,  boil  it,  and  put  in  the  oysters  and  stew  them 
gently  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  before  serving  add 
a little  lime  juice  or  vinegar  ; a few  sippets  of  very  thinly 
crisp  toast  may  be  put  round  the  dish. 

Beard  and  scald  the  oysters  ; strain  the 
White  Sauce.  liquor  and  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and 
butter  ; add  some  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
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tivo  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  cream  ; squeeze  in  a little 
lemon  juice  ; simmer  gently  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Goose  Sauce.  See  Apple  or  green  papaw. 

Wash  some  parsley  very  clean  and  pick 
Parsley  Sauce,  it  carefully  ; put  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  into 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; lx)il  the  parsley 
about  ten  minutes  ; drain  it  on  a sieve  ; mince  it  quite 
fine,  and  then  bruise  it  to  a pulp ; put  it  into  a sauce-boat, 
and  mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  about  half  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter. 


Take  half  a pint  of  veal  gi’avy,  add  to  it 
Sauce  for  two  or  three  leaves  of  basil,  a small  onion 

Wild  Ducks,  and  a roll  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  let 
it  boil  up  for  a few  minutes  ; strain  it  off. 
Put  to  the  clear  gravy  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  or 
lime,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  some  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  a glassof  redwine;  send  it  up  hot. 

Peel  the  onions — large  white  are  the 
Onion  Sauce.  best — and  put  them  on  the  fire  in  cold 

water  ; when  it  boils,  pour  off  the  water 
and  fill  up  with  fresh  hot  water — and  repeat  if  necessary — 
to  remove  out  the  strength  of  the  onions  ; lastly,  boil  in 
miUc  and  water  ; when  quite  soft,  squeeze  the  onions  be- 
tween two  plates,  place  them  on  a chopping  board  and 
chop  them  quite  fine,  or  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve  ; 
add  melted  butter  with  cream  or  milk  with  pepper,  and 
salt  to  taste. 

Bruise  a stick  of  cinnamon,  set  it  over 
Pudding  Sauce.  the  fii’e  in  a saucepan  with  just  as  much 
water  as  mtII  cover  it,  give  it  a boil  and 
then  put  in  a couple  of  table-spoonsful  of  fine  sugar  pounded, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  u ine,  some  thin  pared  lime 
peel  and  three  or  four  peach  leaves,  boil  all  together  gently, 
strain,  and  send  it  up  hot. 
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T\ro  glasses  of  sherry  or  madeira  j a table- 
Another.  spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  a little  mace  and 
grated  lemon  peel,  mix  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  thick  melted  butter  ; nutmeg  may  be  added. 

Melted  butter  made  thick  with  flour  sweet- 
Another.  ened  with  syrup,  and  flavoured  with  lime  juice 
and  essence  of  lemon. 

Pound  a table-spoonful  of  capers  and 
Kelly's  Sauce,  one  of  minced  parsley  as  fine  as  possible, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs,  rub 
them  well  together  with  a table-spoonful  of  mustard  ; 
bone  six  anchovies  and  pound  them  ; rub  them  through 
a hair  sieve  and  mix  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  oil,  one 
of  vinegar,  one  of  shallot  ditto,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne 
pepper  ; mb  all  these  well  together  in  a mortar  till  tho- 
roughly incoa’porated  ; then  stir  them  into  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy  or  melted  butter,  and  put  the  whole  through 
a sieve  or  tammy. 

Boil  the  liver  of  the  fish  and  pound  it 
Liver  Sauce  in  a mortar  Avith  a little  flom*,  stir  it  into 
for  Fish.  some  broth  or  some  of  the  liquor  the  fish 

was  boiled  in,  or  rhelted  butter,  parsley 
and  a fcAv  grains  of  cayenne  Avith  a little  essence  of  anchovy, 
give  it  a boil  up  and  rub  it  through  a sieve  ; you  may 
add  a little  lime  juice  or  lemon  cut  in  dice. 

Pare  off  the  rind  of  a lime  or  of  a sour 
Lemon  and  orange  as  thin  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cut 

Liver  Sauce.  off  any  of  the  white  Anth  it;  noAV  take  off 

all  the  Avhite  and  cut  the  lemon  into  thin 
slices,  pick  out  the  pips  and  divide  the  slices  into  small 
8t|uares,  add  this  and  a little  of  the  peel  minced  veiy  fine 
to  the  liver  prepared  as  for  liver  and  parsley  sauce,  and  put 
them  into  the  melted  biitter  and  Avarm  them  together,  but 
do  not  let  them  boil. 
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Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  iu  a 
Rice  Sauce.  pint  of  milk,  witli  onion,  pej)[)er,  &c.,  as 
bread  sauce;  wlien  the  rice  is  quite  tender 
(take  out  the  spice)  rub  it  through  a sieve  into  a clean 
stewpan ; if  too  thick,  put  a little  cream  or  milk  to  it. 

This  is  a very  delicate  wliite  sauce,  and  may  be  sen  ed 
instead  of  bread  sauce. 

Cut  some  onions  into  small  dice ; fry 
Robe^'t  Sauce.  them  of  a fine  brown;  moisten  them  with 
some  spinach  sauce  or  dust  them  nith  flour 
and  moisten  them  with  some  veal  gravy;  skim  it  that  the 
sauce  may  look  bright;  put  in  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and,  just  before  you  send  up,  mix  a spoonful  of  mustard. 

Rabbit  Sauce.  See  onion. 

Ragout  Sauce.  See  beef  gravy  brown  sauce. 

Take  the  yolk  of  two  fresh  eggs  boiled 
Salad  Sauce.  hard ; mash  in  a plate  with  a silver  fork ; 

then  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  and  two 
spoonsful  of  mustard ; rub  the  whole  well  together,  add  by 
degrees  three  spoonsful  of  sweet  oil  or  fr'esh  cream ; then 
two  of  good  vinegar,  stimng  it  well  the  whole  time  until 
quite  smooth : a spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  is  sometimes 
added;  but  is  no  improvement  if  the  salad  is  to  be  eaten 
Aidth  cold  meats,  though  it  may  be,  if  vdth  fish,  prawns, 
or  lobsters. 


Bmise  dowir  the  yolks  of  two  hard  eggs 
Scotch  Sauce  in  a basin ; add  a lai-ge  spoonfrd  of  inns-  ( 

for  raw  salads,  tard ; rub  them  together  with  a table-spoon-  i 

ful  of  ketchup,  one  of  tarragon  and  two  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream;  these 
are  all  to  be  well  incorporated  together,  and,  when  the 
salad  is  nicely  cut  and  oniamentally  dressed  iu  the  salad 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  equally  all  over  it. 
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German  salad  Sweet  oil  and  vinegar  mixed  together  in 
Sauce,  equal  proportions  quite  smooth. 

A quai’ter  of  a pint  of  claret  or  port- 
Sauce  for  wine,  the  same  quantity  of  mutton  gravy, 

venison  or  and  a table-spoonful  of  currant  jelly ; let  it 

hare.  just  boil  up,  and  send  to  table  in  a sauce- 

boat, or  serve  up  with  a little  red  currant 
jelly  dissolved  in  port-wine  or  claret. 

May  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  tama- 
Sharp  Sauce  rind  jelly  and  clear  gi’avy ; or  half  a pint 
of  best  white  wine  vinegar  and  four  table - 
spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar;  set  it  over  the  fire,  skim  it 
carefully,  and  strain  tln’ough  a cloth  and  serve  it  hot. 

Pick  and  remove  all  the  stalks ; wash 
Spinach  Sauce,  and  drain  the  leaves ; stew  them  without 
water  till  they  will  beat  to  a mash ; put  in 
some  butter  and  a little  milk;  simmer  and  stir  over  a 
slow  fire  till  the  sauce  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick  melt- 
ed butter.  Add  a little  pepper  and  salt  while  dressing. 

Sorrel,  like  spinach,  shrinks  very  much 
Sorrel  Sauce.  in  dressing.  Pick  and  wash  it  clean,  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  one  ounce  of  but- 
ter; cover  close  and  set  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hom;  then  rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve;  season 
ndth  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a small  lump  of  sugar ; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  make  the  whole 
thoroughly  hot. 

Take  a pint  of  beef  gravy  thickened,  a 
Turtle  Sauce.  wine-glassful  of  madeira,  the  juice  and  peel 
of  a lime,  a few  leaves  of  basil,  a clove  of 
garlic,  a few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a little  essence 
of  anchovy ; let  them  simmer  together  for  five  minutes, 
and  strain  through  a tanunis. 
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Take  of  green  sliced  mangoes,  salt,  su- 
Tapp's  Sauce.  gar  and  raisins  each  eight  ounces;  red  chil- 
lies and  garlic  each  four  ounces ; green  gin- 
ger six  ounces;  vinegar  tliree  bottles;  lime-juice  one  pint. 
Pound  the  several  ingredients  well;  then  add  the  vinegar 
and  lime  juice;  stop  the  vessel  close,  and  expose  it  to  the 
sun  a whole  month,  stirring  or  shaking  it  mell  daily;  then 
sti’ain  it  through  a cloth,  bottle  and  cork  it  tight. 

Obs. — The  residue  makes  an  excellent  chutney. 

Prepare  half  a pint  of  clear  gravy,  roll 
Sauce  for  grills,  a table-spoonful  of  butter  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flour  or  an’owroot;  take  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  spoonful  of  mustard, 
a small  quantity  of  chopped  capers,  the  juice  of  a lime 
with  some  of  the  peel  grated,  salt,  black  pepper,  and  either 
a chopped  green  chilly,  or  cayenne  pepper,  simmer  together 
for  a few  minutes,  pour  a little  over  the  giill,  and  serve 
the  rest  in  a sauce  tureen. 

Obs. — A tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  and  a little  wine  may 
be  added. 


Take  half  a pint  of  clear  gravy,  cut  into 
Sauce  for  game,  it  the  thin  peel  of  a lime,  a few  leaves  of 
duck,  snipe,  basil,  or  sage,  ivith  a small  sliced  onion,  let 
it  boil  until  the  gravy  is  flavoui’ed,  theu 
strain  it  off.  Add  the  juice  of  the  lime,  some  cayenne 
pepper,  a glass  of  red  wine,  pepper  and  salt.  Send  it  up  hot. 

Obs. — This  sauce  may  be  served  uith  all  kinds  of  water 
fowl,  and  is  preferrable  to  di’essiug  the  bird  at  table  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  Wild  fowl  being  liked  by  some  per- 
sons under  done,  and  Avithout  sauce.  Snipe  particidarly  so. 

Gravies  should  always  be  served  in  a covered  sauce  tu- 
reen quite  hot. 

Dolichos  Sotja  Take  fresh  soy  eight  ounces,  chilli  vi- 
Sauce.  uegar  one  pint,  garlic  vincgai'  one  quarter 
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of  an  oimce,  syrup  eight  ounces,  port-wine  or  Vin  de  tinto 
one  pint,  salt  four  ounces,  tart  acid  one  ounce,  mix  the 
whole  well  together. 

For  soup,  fish,  meat,  steaks,  &c. 

Clarified.  Veal  or  beef  gravy  is  to  be  clarified  with 
whites  of  eggs. 

Most  joints  will  afibrd  sufficient  trim- 
Gravy  for  mings,  &c.  to  make  half  a pint  of  plain 
roast  meat,  gravy,  which  you  may  coloiu'  with  a few 
di’ops  of  browning  about  half  an  hour  before 
you  think  the  meat  will  be  done;  mix  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt  with  a full  quarter  pint  of  boiling  water;  drop 
this  by  degrees  on  the  brown  parts  of  the  joint;  set  a 
dish  under  to  catch  it;  (the  meat  will  soon  brown  again) 
set  it  by  as  it  cools,  the  fat  ndU  settle  on  the  surface ; 
when  the  meat  is  ready,  remove  this  and  warm  up  the 
gravy  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

May  be  made  with  the  parings  and  trim- 
Gravy  for  mings;  or  pour- from  a quarter  to  half  a 

boiled  meat  pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 

boiled  into  the  dish  with  it,  and  pierce  the 
inferior  part  of  the  joint  with  a sharp  skewer. 

These  are  procured  in  all  parts  of  India 
Mushroom  during  the  rains,  and  to  make  your  own 

Catsvp.  catsup  will  not  only  be  found  economical 

but  far  ^stronger  and  better  than  can  ever 
be  purchased.  Take  as  many  as  you  please  of  large  flap 
mushroom  that  are  of  a reddish  brown  inside  (peel  off 
the  top  skin  or  not,  but  wipe  them  clean)  and  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  a deep  dish;  sprinkle  them  over  with  clean 
salt;  then  add  another  layer  of  mushroom  and  more  salt, 
and  so  continue  until  the  dish  or  pan  is  fidl;  let  them 
remain  for  about  eight  or  twelve  hours;  then  mash  up 
the  whole;  strain  off  the  juice  to  each  pint,  add  half 

II 
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an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and  about  forty  or  fifty  cloves; 
put  the  Avbole  into  a stone  jar  and  place  the  jar  covered 
over  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  about  one- 
third  or  one-half  has  evaporated ; then  set  the  whole  by  to 
cool  and  settle;  when  strain  it  off  clear  into  pint  or  half 
pint  bottles,  adding  to  each  pint  a table-spoonful  of  brandy; 
if  you  have  any  claret  that  has  been  opened  or  otherwise, 
you  may  add  a wine  glass  to  each  pint  or  more  as  you 
please — it  preserves  the  catsup  better  in  this  country, 

Ha^ung  prepared  the  mushrooms  as  above, 
Anothe)'.  strain  them  tlu’ough  a cloth  and  put  the 
juice  into  a clean  saucepan  and  bod  the 
whole  gently,  taking  off*  all  the  scum  as  it  rises;  when 
boiled  down  to  about  one-half,  add  a little  ndne  in  the 
proportion  of  a glass  to  each  pint ; remove  it  from  the  fire 
and  put  into  a jug  to  cool  and  settle ; when  strain  it  off 
clear  and  bottle,  putting  into  each  a few  cloves  previous 
to  corldng,  which  should  be  well  secm’ed  by  wax  or  dammer. 

Six  seers  or  twelve  English  pounds  will 
Mustard.  give,  if  the  seed  is  fresh,  three  pints  of  good 
clear  oil ; this  is  the  best  for  pickles  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  all  natives  for  the  pm’pose.  To  prepare  the 
seeds  so  as  to  remove  the  husks  or  skin  more  effectually 
than  is  usually  done,  it  is  necessaiy  to  soak  it  in  water 
for  a couple  of  days ; changing  it  once  or  twice,  then  put  it 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry;  after  wliich  have  the  seed  only 
bruised  with  a grinding  stone  and  the  husks  removed  by 
a winnowing  fan  which  Avill  make  the  seed  clean  and  fit 
for  grinding  and  other  domestic  purposes.  ]\Iix  (by  de- 
grees, by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar)  the  best  flour  of 
mustard  with  vinegar,  wdiite  vine,  or  cold  water  in  which 
scraped  horse-radish  has  been  boiled;  rub  it  well  together 
till  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  only  make  as  much  as  will 
be  used  in  a day  or  two.  ^Mustard  is  sometimes  made 
by  mixing  it  with  cream,  sherry,  or  madeira  wine,  or  dis- 
tilled or  flavoured  vinegai’  instead  of  horse-radish  water. 
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Obs. — Tlie  Frencli  mix  theii'  mustard  with  Avines  and 
vinegar,  flavoured  with  various  sorts  of  sweet  herbs. 

Take  foiu’  omices  of  butter;  put  it  into 
Melted  But-  a small  clean  saucepan  over  the  fire  wuth 
ter.  four  or  five  table- spoonsful  of  milk;  thicken 

it  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  finest  flour,  or 
Anth  arroAvi’oot  not  quite  so  much,  else  it  Avill  be  too 
tliick;  then  add  a small  Avine  glass  of  water;  hold  it  over 
the  fire ; shaking  it  round  (all  the  same  way)  till  it  begins 
to  simmer;  then  let  it  stand  and  boil  up.  It  should  be 
the  thickness  of  cream. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter;  put  it 
Clarified  But-  into  a saucepan  over  a clear  fire ; as  soon 

ter  or  Ghee.  as  it  boils,  the  process  should  be  conduct- 

ed gently ; take  off  the  butter-milk  and 
then  gently  let  it  simmer  until  the  watery  particles  are 
all  evaporated  and  removed;  when  nearly  cool  pour  off 
the  butter,  carefully  leaving  any  sediment  behind.  This 
preparation  wiU  keep  good  for  years,  only  see  that  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  put  is  dry  and  clean. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a 

Butter  burnt.  frjfing  pan;  when  it  becomes  of  a dark 

brown  colour,  add  a couple  of  spoons- 
ful of  Aunegar  wfith  a little  pepper  and  salt,  serve  for 
boiled  fish  or  poached  eggs. 

Obs. — Instead  of  the  milk  add  four  spoonsful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  and  you  have  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish, 
flesh,  or  foAvl.  If  the  butter  oils,  pour  it  baclcAvards  and 
forAV'ards  from  the  butter-boat  to  the  stewpan  until  it  is 
smooth  again. 

Beat  and  strain  ten  or  tAvelve  eggs;  put 
Buttered  a piece  of  butter  into  a saucepan : keep  tm’u- 

Eyys.  ing  it  one  Avay  till  melted ; put  in  the  beaten 

eggs  and  stir  them  Avith  a spoon  until  they 
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become  quite  thick;  serve  upon  buttered  toast.  Tltey  may 
be  eaten  ivith  fish,  fowl,  or  saasagcs. 

Chop  half  a dozen  hard  boiled  eggs;  put 
Another.  them  into  a saucepan  ivith  half  a tea-cupful 
of  cream,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a little  mace, 
salt,  and  pepper;  add  a little  shallot  or  chives  minced 
or  the  same  quantity  of  wliite  onion;  stir  it  till  quite 
hot,  but  it  must  not  boil. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BEEF, 

Wlien  old,  has  a coarse  grain,  the  fibres  are  tough  and 
of  a dark  coloiu’,  Avith  a deep  red  tinge;  young  meat  is 
quite  the  reverse.  The  flesh  of  ox  beef,  to  be  good,  Avill 
haA'e  a smooth  open  gi’ain,  of  a light  red,  and  feel  ten- 
der; the  fat  rather  white  than  yellow.  An  ox  that  has 

not  been  over-worked,  of  a middling  age  and  stall-feed, 
ftuTiishes  finer  beef  than  even  a cow.  The  grain  of  cow 
beef  is  closer  than  that  of  an  ox,  and  not  of  so  bright  a 

red;  the  fat  whiter.  The  meat  of  bull  beef  has  a strong 

scent,  is  much  darker  and  coarser  in  the  grain  and  of  a 
deep  red,  with  coarse  yellow  fat.  Old  meat  is  ahvays 
tough,  and  if  the  animal  has  been  much  worked,  no 
feeding,  keeping,  or  preparation  will  make  the  meat 
tender. 

Obs. — The  baron  of  beef,  so  famed  in  old  English  hos- 
pitality and  noAV  rarely  produced  at  any  but  civic  feasts, 
being  the  most  substantial  dish  of  all,  is  the  same  joint 
in  beef  that  a saddle  is  in  mutton,  and  is  always  roasted. 

• Take  four  pounds  of  beef  or  veal;  cut 

Atamode  Beef  it  into  pieces  of  about  four  ounces  each; 
or  Veal.  dip  them  into  common  and  equal  quantity 

of  shallot  vinegar;  then  roll  them  in  the 
following  seasoning:  grated  nutmeg,  black  pepper  and  all- 
spice, two  or  three  cloves  and  some  salt,  all  of  Avhich  have 
been  pounded;  add  to  this  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  marjo- 
ram, and  any  other  sweet  herbs  shred  fine;  put  into  the 
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steivpau  some  fine  suet  or  lieef  lard,  M-itli  any  dressings 
from  the  meat,  and  let  it  melt  over  the  lire.  Dredge  the 
meat  with  flour  and  put  into  the  stewpan  with  three  or 
four  onions  stuek  nith  spice,  and  two  or  three  cloves  of 
garlic  to  every  two  pounds  of  beef;  shake,  turn,  and  look 
to  it  constantly  until  it  is  wcU  broiracd  on  all  sides;  add 
a large  cut  carrot  to  every  pound  of  meat,  and  a pint 
of  bromied  boiling  water,  some  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice; 
fix  the  top  of  the  stewpan  dovm  with  common  flour  or 
Atta  paste,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire  to  simmer  gently 
from  three  to  four  hours;  ivhen  done  if  it  is  not  thick 
enough,  take  out  a little  of  the  stock,  and  when  cool, 
thicken  with  some  ground  rice  flour,  and  give  it  time  to 
cook. 

Obs. — Wine  or  acids  may  be  added ; it  is  usual  in  London 
to  serve  this  up  with  endive,  beet,  or  any  other  salad. 

Take  the  bone  out  of  a small  round  of 
Alamode  Beef  beef;  rub  it  well  with  four  ounces  of  salt- 
anotlier  way.  petre  and  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar ; 

then  place  it  on  a board  or  di’esser  and 
cover  it  with  another  board,  putting  over  it  some  very  heavy 
stones ; let  the  juice  drain  from  the  meat  for  twelve  horn’s  ; 
then  rub  the  meat  well  with  common  bay  salt  and  a few 
cut  limes  with  a little  spirit,  if  you  please,  for  three  or 
four  consecutive  times,  morning  and  evening,  according 
to  the  weather,  and  longer,  if  possible ; then  clear  the  brine 
from  the  meat  and  fillet  it  up  fii’inly.  Prepare  a stuffing 
of  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  tivo  or  tlmee  anchovies  or  a 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  mace,  black  pepper,  and  a little 
butter,  wdth  a sprinlding  of  allspice;  make  holes  every 
here  and  there  over  the  meat  and  put  in  the  stuffing ; put  it 
in  a pan  that  Avill  just  hold  it,  and  fill  it  up  Arith  cold  Avater  ; 
add  some  Avhole  black  pepper  and  cover  Avith  a common  paste; 
bake  it  for  several  hours  ; Avhen  cold  take  off  the  crust  and 
all  the  fat,  and  serve  it  up  in  the  pan, 
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The  pieces  generally  selected  for  this 
Beef  Collar d pui-pose  are  the  thin  flanks,  short  ribs,  and 
and  served  in  leg  boned,  all  the  coarse  sinews  being  re- 
various  loaijs.  moved,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : If  the  collar  is  to  be  roasted, 
sprinkle  the  meat  with  gailic  or  any  seasoned  vinegar ; brush 
it  with  egg  and  stew  over  some  sweet  herbs,  cooked  oysters 
or  mushi’ooms  or  any  force  meat,  or  lay  slices  of  bacon  in 
the  middle  and  seasoned  highly;  then  braise  it  partially 
and  roU  and  tie  it  up  nicely  with  a bandage  of  cloth;  dip 
it  in  vuiegar  and  if  the  weather  permits,  hang  it  up  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  cook  it  in  a saucepan,  or  braise  it  and  let 
it  cool  in  the  cloth.  It  may  be  larded  and  roasted  and  served 
with  gi’avy,  or  brush  it  nith  egg  sprinkled  with  crumbs, 
mushrooms,  &c.  Glaze  and  serve  it  as  other  roast  meats, 
or  it  may  be  served  cut  in  slices  when  cold. 

Take  a shin,  or  leg  of  beef,  boned;  remove 
Another'  way.  all  the  coarse  sinews  and  nerves;  stcAV  until 
quite  tender ; cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces; 
season  with  some  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  the  same  of  wine ; put  it  into  a 
stewpan  and  cover  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  beef  was 
dressed ; set  it  on  a slow  fire  to  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour ; then  add  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  or  pickled 
cucumbers ; mix  the  Avhole  together  and  put  it  into  a 
moidd.  When  cold,  tm’n  it  out. 

When  salted  or  corned,  is  to  be  dressed  in 
Edge  bone  the  same  maimer  as  a round,  and  the  same 
accompanying  vegetables ; it  may  also  be  roast- 
ed and  forced  with  oysters,  mushroom,  &c. 

Obs. — The  soft  fat-like  mari’ow  which  is  found  on  the  back 
is  best  when  hot,  and  the  hard  fat  near  the  end,  when  cold. 

When  salted  is  called  the  brisket  and  various 
Ribs.  other  pieces  are  dressed  in  the  same  way ; but  seldom 
roasted  in  India. 
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Skewer  it  up  tiglit  of  a proper  shape ; tie  a broad 
Round,  baud  round  it  to  keep  the  skewers  in  their  places  ; 

put  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  take 
the  scum  off  as  it  rises.  Let  it  boil  until  all  the  scum  is 
removed,  and  then  put  the  pot,  in  which  it  is,  on  one  side 
of  the  fire  to  simmer  slowly  until  it  is  done.  A round 
of  fifteen  pounds  will  take  about  three  hours. 

Obs. — Serve  with  any  boiled  vegetables  as  a garnish,  such 
as  carrots,  greens,  &c.  Peas  pudding  or  suet  is  a good  ac- 
companiment. The  outside  slices  may  be  used  for  potted  beef. 

Should  be  cut  fi'om  the  best  part  of  the  rump 
Steaks  from  half  to  an  inch  thick.  Tliere  is  a great 

art  in  cutting  them  nicely  ; and  as  they  are 
used  in  this  country  mostly  fr’esh,  they  require  to  be  beat 
•with  a light  roller  for  some  time.  Many  cooks  prick  them 
all  over  •nitli  a fork ; but  this  deprives  them  of  much  of  their 
flavour,  although  it  makes  them  appear  tender. 

The  time  of  cooking  cannot  be  precisely  laid  down,  as 
tastes  vary  so  much  in  that  point.  A little  garbc,  onion, 
or  shallot  juice  may  be  put  into  the  dish  or  it  may  be 
rubbed  with  assafoetida.  Those  who  are  fond  of  a good 
steak,  Avill  order  that  never  more  than  one  is  to  be  served 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  brought  hot  and  hot  from  the 
kitchen. 

Cut  the  steaks  off  the  rump,  or  ribs  of  a 
Grilled  or  fore  quarter ; have  a very  clear  fire  and  the 

broiled.  gridiron  clean  and  perfectly  hot ; lay  on  the 

steaks  nith  meat  tongs,  turning  them  constantly 
until  they  are  done  enough  : sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them 
before  taking  off  the  fii'ej  serve  perfectly  hot,  with  a plain 
gravy  and  sliced  onions  raw  or  fried,  or  rub  a little  butter 
over  the  steaks  the  moment  of  senung.  The  fat  to  be  served 
with  the  steaks  must  be  done  separately,  that  the  dripping  of  j 
the  gi'case  may  not  smoke  the  meat. 

Obs. — A gridfron  that  has  its  bai's  fluted  is  the  best  for 
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dressing  them  on,  as  the  gravy  is  preserved  and  runs  into 
a trough  at  the  end. 

Cut  the  steaks  the  same  as  for  broiling; 
Fried.  prepare  in  the  same  way ; put  some  butter  or 

ghee  into  a frying  pan,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
lay  in  the  steaks  and  keep  turning  until  done  enough ; serve 
hot  with  muslu'oom,  oysters,  broAvn  or  any  other  sauee. 

Obs. — If  fried  onions  are  to  be  served  with  them,  they 
must  be  dressed  after  the  steaks  are  removed  from  the  pan ; 
or  else  with  brown  onion  sauce  separately,  as  some  persons 
have  an  objection  to  them.  Frying  steaks  is  the  custom  most 
generally  practised  in  this  country,  and  as  the  meat  is  more 
equally  dressed,  evenly  browned  and  the  gravy  preserved,  per- 
haps it  is  preferable  to  broiling. 

Cut  the  steaks  from  off  a rump,  or  any 
Steak  Pie.  other  good  part  of  the  beef  (beat  them  with 
the  rolling  pin)  fat  and  lean  together  about 
half  an  inch  thick;  put  over  them  salt,  pepper,  and  par- 
boiled onions,  minced  or  grated  bread  seasoned  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  piclded  cucumber  minced;  roll  them  up  or 
pack  them  neatly  into  the  dish,  or  lay  the  beef  in  slices ; 
add  some  spoonsful  of  gravy  and  a tea-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar; cover  with  a puff  paste  and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 

Obs. — In  Devonshire,  slices  of  apple  and  onions  are  add- 
ed; when  it  is  called  squab  pie. 

Cut  rump  steaks,  not  too  thick;  if  fresh 
Pudding.  they  must  be  beat  with  a roller  or  chopper; 

cut  them  into  thin  pieces;  then  trim  off  all 
the  skin,  sincAVS,  &c. ; have  some  onions  peeled  and  chop- 
ped fine,  also  some  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  into  slices  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; rub  the  inside  of  a mould  or 
bason  with  butter ; cover  it  with  paste ; season  the  steaks  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg;  put  in  a layer  of 
steaks,  then  of  potatoes,  and  so  on  till  it  is  full,  occasional- 
ly sprinkling  some  of  the  chopped  onions;  add  to  it  four 
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spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  a little  lemon  pickle,  and  a 
wine  glass  of  broth  or  water.  Roll  out  a top  and  close  it 
Avell  by  wetting  the  rims,  and  pressing  them  together  to 
prevent  the  water  getting  in ; dip  a clean  cloth  in  hot  wa- 
ter; sprinkle  a little  floiu’  over  it  and  tie  up  the  pud- 
ding; put  it  in  a large  pot  of  boiling  w'ater  and  boil  it 
two  hours  and  a half;  take  it  up;  remove  the  cloth;  turn 
it  down  in  a dish,  and  when  Avanted  take  away  the  ba- 
son or  mould. 

Obs. — This  pudding  may  be  made  in  half  the  time  by 
fii’st  partly  dressing  the  steaks,  A^egetables,  &c.,  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  this  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  any  other 
seasoning  you  please,  such  as  oysters,  artichokes,  bottoms, 
&c.  Mock  oyster  sauce  may  be  sensed  with  it. 

Is  the  prime  part  for  roasting : when  to  be 
Sirloin  of  used,  it  should  be  Avashed,  then  dried  Avith  a 
Beef  clean  cloth,  and  the  fat  covered  over  Avith  pa- 
per, tied  on  Avith  thread ; care  must  be  taken 
to  balance  the  meat  properly  upon  the  spit,  but  if  not 
exactly  light  it  is  better  to  make  it  equal  by  fastening  on 
a leaden  headed  skewer ; then  pierce  it  again  Aiith  the  spit. 
It  is  just  to  be  basted  Avith  a little  butter  or  dripping; 
and  afterAvards  Avith  its  oAvn  fat,  all  the  time  it  is  roasting. 
Just  before  behig  taken  up  it  must  be  sprinlded  with  a 
little  salt ; then  dredged  up  with  flour,  and  basted  till  it 
is  frothed.  When  taken  from  the  spit,  a little  boiling  salt 
and  water  should  be  pomed  along  the  bone  to  mLx  Avith 
the  gravy ; garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish,  and  shoes  of 
Yorkshii’e  pudding. 

Obs. — A sirloin  will  take  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  each  pound  weiglit  roasting. 

Cut  them  through  the  broad  way  and  skewer 
Kidneys  them  flat ; lay  them  in  a marinade  of  oil,  vine- 

fried.  gar,  sliced  onions,  chopped  pai’sley  and  jiepix^r; 

do  them  sloAvly  over  a clear  and  baste  Avith 
a little  butter;  have  some  minced  parsley  to  strew  oatt 
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the  edges ; sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over  them  and  lay  in 
the  centre  of  each  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Cut  cross  aud  fry  them,  and  finish  as  stew- 
Steioed.  ed  steaks  with  onions,  mushrooms,  &c.;  or  cut 
them  in  pieces  and  serve  in  a sauce  with  ket- 
chup, lemon  pickle,  &c. 

Parboil,  skm,  and  cut  the  palates  into  strips. 
Palates.  or  simmer  them  in  stock  until  the  skin  will 
come  off;  then  stew  them  in  stock  with  pep- 
per, salt,  a glass  of  \nnc,  and  seasoning;  let  them  simmer 
slowly  until  quite  tendei’,  or  when  they  are  cut  into  strips, 
fiy  an  onion  in  butter,  and  add  the  palates  and  a few  sweet 
herbs;  moisten  them  A\uth  some  highly  seasoned  stock,  and 
when  ready  add  a little  mustard. 

Take  the  steaks  from  the  middle  of  the 
Italian  Steaks,  rump  when  tender ; rub  them  with  pound- 
ed mace,  pepper,  and  'salt ; put  them  into 
a stewpan,  and  close  the  top  with  coarse  paste;  put  it 
over  hot  ashes  for  tlnee  or  four  hours. 

Obs. — An  k-la-blaize  pan  ^viQ  answer  the  purpose  better. 

Prepare  exactly  for  beef  stock  or  gravy, 
Extract.  but  instead  of  Avater  use  wine.  Cape,  Mar- 

sellus,  in  fact  any  white  wine  may  be  used  ; 
simmer  very  slow  Avith  the  top  of  the  pot  covered  Avith  fire, 
that  the  steam  may  not  evaporate. 

Obs. — Both  this  and  the  beef  gravy  may  be  made  AAith 
a leg  of  beef  only,  the  ends  of  the  marroAV  bone  must  be 
saAA'ed  off,  and  to  prevent  the  marrow  from  flowing  it  must 
be  removed.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a jar  in  an  oven  or 
bain-marie. 

Take  a sirloin  and  carefully  cut  out  tlie 
Fillet  of  Beef  inside  or  fillet  fi’om  underneath,  leaving 

braised.  only  a small  portion  of  fat  at  the  sides, 

(lard  it  lengthwise  with  small  lardoons  of 
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fat  bacon),  prepare  and  eut  into  slices,  four  onions,  one 
turnip,  one  carrot,  one  liead  of  celery,  one  leek,  a hand- 
fid  of  parsely,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  four  peach  leaves, 
moisten  the  whole  intli  a cup  of  fresh  made  ghee  or  olive 
oil,  lay  your  fillet  in  a deep  dish,  cover  with  the  vegetables 
and  let  it  remain  for  twelve  hours.  Then  place  the  fillet  on  j 

a light  spit,  spread  the  vegetables  on  tw6  or  three  sheets  of  J 

paper,  and  tie  it  carefully  round  nith  a twine,  so  that  the  I 

vegetables  may  not  drop  off  whilst  roasting.  Oil  the  paper,  i 

or  baste  it  with  warm  ghee  that  it  may  not  bum.  Boast  ! 

it  according  to  its  size  for  an  hour  or  longer,  then  re-  i 

move  the  vegetables,  brown  it  lightly  with  a salamander  | 

and  it  is  ready  to  be  served  with  a sauce  puree,  or  otherwise.  j 

Ohs. — The  sirloin  may  be  boned  and  then  stewed  with  j 

the  same  kind  of  vegetables  as  are  used  for  preparing  the  | 

fillet,  by  putting  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  water,  1 

put  over  a brisk  fire,  keep  stirring  it  the  whole  time  until 
reduced  to  a glaze,  then  put  in  the  beef,  fill  the  stewpan 
ivith  water,  skim  it  while  boiling,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Take  it  out  and  serve  with  a good  flavoured 
sauce,  and  such  stewed  vegetables  as  may  be  in  season. 

Break  the  bones  of  a leg  or  shin  of  beef; 
Glaze.  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  set  it  near  the 

fii’e  to  heat  gradually  till  it  neai’ly  bods  for 
about  an  horn' ; skim  it  carefully  whde  any  scum  rises ; pour 
in  a little  cold  water  to  throw  up  any  scum  that  may  remain ; 
let  it  come  to  a bod  agaiu,  and  skim  it  carefudy.  '^lien  the 
broth  appears  clear  let  it  bod  for  eight  or  ten  horns,  and  then 
strain  it  tlu’ough  a sieve  into  a pan,  and  let  it  cool  (the  meat 
maybe  used  for  potted  beef).  Next  day  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  top  of  it,  and  pom  it  through  a tammis  or  sieve  as 
gently  as  possible  into  a stewpan,  takmg  care  not  to  let  any 
liarticle  of  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  go  into  the  stewpan,  * 

Avhich  should  be  well  tinned,  or  made  of  iron.  Add  a quarter  * 

of  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper  to  it ; let  it  bod  briskly  j 

with  the  pan  imcovcrcd  on  a brisk  fire ; if  any  scum  arises,  it  ; 
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must  be  removed  witli  a skimmer.  Wlien  it  begins  to 
thicken  and  is  reduced  to  about  a quart,  it  must  be  re- 
moved to  a smaller  stewpan ; set  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it 
is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a thick  syrup,  and  take  care 
it  does  not  bum,  as  the  least  inattention,  and  your  labour 
is  lost.  Take  a little  of  it  out  in  a spoon,  and  let  it  cool ; 
if  it  sets  into  a strong  jelly,  it  is  done  enough;  if  it  does 
not,  boil  it  a little  longer  till  it  does.-  It  is  best  preserved 
in  small  flat  earthen  pots,  or  else  if  you  prefer  it  in  the  form 
of  cakes  pour  it  into  a dish  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep ; when 
it  is  cold  turn  it  out,  and  divide  into  pieces  of  an  ounce 
and  a half,  or  an  ounce  each ; put  them  out  in  the  sun  to 
diy,  and  when  hardened,  keep  in  a canister  or  thy  place. 

Obs. — If  it  bm’ns  it  acquu’es  a very  disagreeable  acid 
flavour. 

A stewed  brisket  cut  into  slices,  and  served 
Harricot.  with  the  same  sauce  of  vegetables  as  directed 
for  Harricot  mutton. 

Take  a round  of  beef;  rub  it  well  with  three 
Hunters^  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre  ; put  a board  with 
heavy  weights  upon  it  to  express  the  juice; 
eight  hours  after,  rub  the  beef  well  with  the  following  mixed 
ingredients : Allspice  tliree  ounces,  cloves  two,  black  pepper 
one,  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar ; put 
it  into  a large  pan,  and  have  the  meat  well  rubbed  every  twelve 
hours ; squeeze  over  it  a dozen  limes,  cut  in  halves,  with  a 
glass  of  brandy ; when  your  beef  is  ready,  cut  small  two  or 
three  pounds  of  beef  suet ; put  one  half  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  under  the  beef,  and  the  rest  upon  the  top ; cover  it  with 
a coarse  paste  of  common  flour  and  bake  it.  Wlien  cold  take 
off  the  crust,  and  pour  off  the  gi’avy,  which  preserve. 

Cut  a pound  of  lean  meat  into  thin  slices; 
Tea.  put  it  in  two  pints  and  a half  of  cold  water ; 

set  it  over  a very  gentle  fire  to  become  gi’a- 
dually  warm ; remove  the  scum  as  it  rises ; . let  it  continue 
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simmering  gently  for  an  hour;  strain  it  through  a napkin,  ' 
and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle,  and  then  pour  ofl‘  the  ; 
clear  tea. 

Obs. — The  meat,  if  boiled  till  tender,  may  be  used  for 
potted  beef.  Beef  tea  may  be  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  an 
onion  and  a fcAV  corns  of  black  pepper.  < 

i 

Chop  some  boded  white  cabbages,  or  the  j 
Bubble  and  heart  of  any  other  Avith  some  potatoes ; \ 

Squeak.  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  butter,  ! 

and  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  salted  beef.  i 
Put  tlie  fried  cabbage  and  potatoes  into  a dish,  and  lay  roimd 
it  the  slices  of  beef  fried;  serve  very  hot. 

Obs. — The  meat  is  best  when  imder  done. 

Take  three  pounds  of  weU  boiled  salted 
Potted  Beef.  beef,  pick  out  any  gristles  or  skin,  mince 
it  fine.  Pound  the  meat  carefully  in  a stone 
mortar  with  a little  butter,  till  it  is  a fine  paste ; season  it  by 
degi'ees,  while  you  are  beating  it,  with  black  pepper,  and 
allspice  or  cloves  pounded,  or  mace  or  grated  nutmeg  ; put 
it  in  pots ; press  it  down  as  close  as  possible,  and  cover  it, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  clarified  butter  or  beef 
suet;  the  latter  is  best  for  India. 

Obs. — The  less  gravy  or  butter,  and  the  more  labour  given 
to  pounding,  Avill  be  the  better,  if  you  Avish  it  to  keep. 

Put  on  in  cold  water  a brisket  of  beef; 
Hamburg.  when  it  bods,  skim  it  AveU;  take  out  the 
beef,  and  let  it  cool,  and  then  rub  it  well 
Avitli  three  handsful  of  salt,  and  an  omice  of  saltpetre  ; 
beat  it  well  Avith  a rolling  pin  for  twenty  or  thirty  mi- 
nutes; put  it  into  a pickling  tub;  sti’cw  over  a handful 
of  salt;  let  it  be  fom’  days,  tm’ning  and  rubbing  it  occa-  ^ 

sionally;  put  a little  more  salt  and  let  it  lie  fom*  days  i 

more;  after  Avhich,  scav  it  in  a cloth  and  let  it  hang 
tAvelve  days  m smoke;  grate  and  use  it. 
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Obs. — As  meat  'will  only  in  tlie  cold  season  allow  of  its 
being  so  long  in  the  salt,  add,  if  it  is  to  be  afterwards  smoked, 
half  a draelim  or  thirty  ch’ops  of  ereosote  to  a wine  glass 
of  brandy,  and  rub  it  over  the  meat;  this  is  an  excellent 
preservative,  and  if  used  in  ciu’ing  pork  for  boiling,  gives 
it  all  the  flavour  of  being  smoked. 

Rub  on  an  ox’s  heart  two  ounces  of  common 
Dutch.  salt,  half  an  omice  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  a little  salt, 
turn  and  mb  it  for  nine  days ; then  hang  it  in  the  kitchen 
to  dry : it  will  become  quite  hard.  When  requii-ed  for 
use  cut  oflP  a piece,  boil,  and  wRen  cold  grate  it  for  spread- 
ing on  bread  and  butter;  it  may  be  served  -with  curled 
butter  over  it. 

Cut  any  pieces  of  tender  lean  beef  into 
Scotch  Col-  shoes;  brown  some  butter  and  flom’  in  a 

loj)S.  saucepan:  put  in  the  beef  with  some  salt, 

pepper,  and  a finely  minced  onion ; (half 
a minced  apple,  or  some  green  papaw  is  an  improvement), 
add  a little  hot  wnter;  cover  the  pan  closely  and  stew 
tiU  tender. 

*■ 

Cut  a piece  of  beef  into  small  bits;  sea- 
Gobhits.  son  them  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  nutmeg,  some  parsley  and  shallot 
finely  chopped;  fry  them  brown  in  butter,  and  stew  them 
till  tender  in  a rich  brown  gra-vy,  adding  a table-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar  and  one  of  port  wine;  put  thickly  over 
them  grated  bread  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  butter,  and  brown  them  with  a salamander. 

Cut  off*  the  meat  -with  a little  of  the 
To  dress  the  fat  into  strips  three  inches  long,  and  half 

inside  of  a an  inch  thick ; season  -with  pepper  and 

cold  sirloin.  salt,  and  dredge  them  wdth  floui',  and  fiy 
, them  brown  in  butter;  then  simmer  them 
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ill  a ricli  biwn  gravy;  add  Diusliroora  catsup,  onion,  and 
shallot  vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  each;  ganiish  with  fri- 
ed parsley. 

Cut  the  steaks  very  thin ; cover  them  ivith 
Olives.  farce,  which  may  be  seasoned  high  with 

muslirooms;  roll  up  tight  and  tie  them  firm, 
fry  quick  in  beef  di’ipping,  and  stew  them  in  stock,  and 
add  ketchup,  butter,  and  flour,  or  dip  them  in  egg  and 
crumbs;  fry  and  serve  on  an  oyster  ragout. 

Take  beef,  chop  and  mince  it  very  small. 
Mince  Col-  to  which  add  some  salt,  and  pepper;  put 
lops  of  Beef,  some  ghee  into  a frying-pan,  and  slice  some 
onions  into  it,  and  fiy  them;  add  a little 
water  to  it,  and  then  pnt  in  the  minced  meat;  stew  it 
well,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will  be  fit  to  serve  up. 

Mince  fine  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  a 
Beef  Sausages,  pound  of  suet,  or  what  is  called  hogs’ 
leaf  from  the  belly  of  a pig;  season  high 
wnth  pounded  black  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  and  winter  sa- 
vory; mix,  and  fill  the  small  intestines  that  have  been 

well  scoured  and  cleaned;  tie  them  in  lengths,  and  hang 
them  in  the  smoke  for  use. 

Scald  tlu’ee  quarters  of  a pint  of  oys- 
Beef  and  Oys-  ters  in  their  owti  liquor;  take  them  out, 

tcf)'  Sausages,  and  chop  them  finely;  to  every  pound  of 

beef  add  half  a pound  of  suet,  with  an 
ounce  of  cramb,  and  an  egg,  a little  garlic,  sweet  herbs, 
spices  and  salt;  fill  them  in  tlirec  inches  length,  or  pack 
closely  into  a jar;  wdien  to  be  used,  roll  it  into  the  form 
of  small  sausages ; dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up ; strew  grated  cnimbs  of  bread  over  them,  or  dust  with 
floui’,  and  fry  them  in  ghee  or  fresh  dripping;  sen'e  them 
upon  fried  bread,  hot. 

Ohs. — Mushrooms  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters  or  cray 
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fisli,  and  if  made  oidy  as  rcquii’ed,  will  be  better  suited  to 
this  climate. 


Cotu  heels,  or 
Ox -feet,  to 
dress. 


First  wasli  them  w^cll  and  boil  in  plenty  of 
hot  water  till  the  hoofs  come  off,  and  the 
hau'  can  be  peeled  off  and  scraped  clean; 
wash  them  well  again  in  fresh  water,  and 
boil  tin  aU  the  bones  separate  easily. 


To  pot  them,  cut,  them  uito  small  pieces ; 
Coiv  heels  add  a little  of  the  liquor  ; heat  it,  and  season 

potted.  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar ; put  it 

in  a mould,  and  when  it  becomes  cold  turn 
it  out.  This  is  eaten  with  vinegar  ancf  mustard ; they  may 
be  served  udthout  being  cut  smaU,  either  hot  or  cold ; if  hot, 
serve  mth  thick  parsley  and  butter.  ^ 

Cut  them  into  smaU  bits  ; dip  them  into  the 
Another.  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  rub  them  in 
bread  crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
minced  parsley ; fry  them  in  ghee  or  butter ; cut  into  thin 
slices  a good  dish  of  onions  ; fry  them  in  ghee  and  serve  them 
hot,  with  the  fried  heels  laid  upon  them. 

Obs. — The  liquor  may  be  made  into  jelly  or  soup,  or 
used  to  enrich  sauces  or  gravies. 

Clean,  prepare  the  cheek  and  put  it  into  luke- 
Ox  cheek  warm  water ; let  it  lie  tlnee  or  four  hours ; then 
stewed.  put  it  mto  cold  water,  and  let  it  soak  for  twelve 
more ; wipe  it  clean ; put  it  into  a stewpan  and 
just  cover  it  with  water ; skim  it  well  when  it  is  coming  to  a 
boil ; then  put  two  whole  onions,  sticking  two  or  three  cloves 
into  each,  three  turnips  quartered,  a couple  of  caiTots  sliced, 
two  bay  leaves  or  peach,  and  twenty-four  corns  of  allspice, 
a head  of  celery  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt ; 
to  these  add  cayenne  and  a little  garlic  if  approved  of.  Jjet 
it  stew  gently,  till  perfectly  tender,  about  three  hours ; then 
take  out  the  check ; divide  it  into  small  pieces  (it  to  help  at 
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table;  skim  and  strain  tliegraiy;  melt  an  ounce  and  a Ijalfof 
butter  in  a stewpan;  stir  into  it  as  mucli  flour  as  it  will  take 


np ; mix  witli  it^  by  degrees,  a pint  and  a half  of  the  gravy ; 
add  to  it  a tablc-spoonfid  of  basil,  tarragon,  or  cider  vinegar, 
or  the  like  quantity  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup  or  jiort 
wine,  and  give  it  a boil.  Serv^e  up  in  a deep,  or  ragout  dish. 


Saw  the  bones  even,  so  that  they  will 
Marrow  bones,  stand  steady ; put  a piece  of  paste  over  the 
ends ; set  them  upright  in  a saucepan,  and  boil 
till  they  are  done  enough.  A beef  marrow  bone  will  require 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Serve  fresh  toasted 
bread  with  them. 


Brown  sugar  and  common  salt  of  each  two 
Pickling  salt.  poimds,  saltpetre  eight  ounces,  renders  meat 
salted  with  it  very  finely  flavoured  and  red. 


Boil  together  for  twenty  minutes  two 
Pickle  for  gallons  of  watei*,  three  pounds  of  bay  salt. 
Beef  Ham  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  two  poimds  of 

or  Tongue.  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 

two  of  black  pepper  bruised  and  tied,  in 
a fold  of  muslin ; clear  off  the  scum  thoroughly  as  it  rises ; 
pom’  the  piclde  into  a tub  or  a deep  earthen  pan,  and  when  it 
is  quite  cold,  lay  in  the  meat,  of  which  every  part  must  be 
perfectly  covered  with  it. 


A good  brine  is  made  of  bay  salt  and 
Bo.  in  h'ine.  water  thoroughly  satm’ated,  so  that  hone  of 
the  salt  remains  midissolved ; into  this  brine 
the  substance  to  be  preserved  is  plunged  and  kept  covered 
with  it.  Among  this  vegetables,  French  beaus,  artichokes, 
olives,  may  be  thus  preserved. 


Salting. 


“ jNIeat  preseiwed  ivith  Carsoids  salting  ma- 
chine will  keep  in  proportion  to  tlic  strength 
of  the  brine  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
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If  it  be  reqxiireil  to  keep  for  a month,  use  the  receipt 
marked  No.  1 ; if  two  months,  No.  2 ; if  beyond  that  timcy 
No.  3.  Meat  pickled  with  No.  1,  xvill  preserve  the  character 
of  fresh  meat,  and  No.  2,  corned  meat;  so  that  by  this  instru- 
ment and  process,  persons  on  a voyage  may  have  provision 
nearly  fresh  for  a great  length  of  time,  as  by  forcing  a little 
salt  and  water  (for  example)  to  the  bone,  particularly  where 
there  is  a joint,  and  around  the  pope’s-eye  in  a leg  of  mutton, 
the  other  parts  will  remain  sweet  without  salt  for  many  weeks, 
if  hung  in  an  airy  place.” 

For  makiftff  pickle  or  Irine. 


No.  1. 

Take  of  common  salt,  - - ...  5 lbs. 

Molasses, - - I do. 

Water,  --------1  gallon. 


Mix  the  whole  together,  and  allow  it  to  stand  quiet  for  half 
an  horn’  (or  longer) ; then  pour  or  strain  off  the  clear  liquid, 
taldng  care  that  no  particle  of  salt  or  other  substance  pass 
into  the  machine ; this  is  very  important,  as  such  particles  may 
stop  the  hole  in  the  nipple : but  should  a particle  of  salt  or  fat 
get  into  it,  if  the  nipple  be  placed  in  hot  water,  the  salt  will 
be  dissolved  and  the  fat  can  be  blown  out. 

No.  2. 

Take  of  common  salt,  - - - - ' - 6 lbs. 

Saltpetre, J do. 

Molasses, i do. 

Water, --1  gallon. 

Dissolve  as  above,  using  the  clear  liquor  for  the  machine ; 
the  salt  not  dissolved,  to  be  poured  or  rubbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  meat. 


No.  3. 

Take  of  common  salt,  - - - -7  lbs. 

Strong  Brine.  Nitre  or  saltpetre, f do. 

Water)  - --  --  - -1  gallon. 
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Dissolve,  and  use  as  No.  2,  covering  the  meat  with  salt, 
or  place  it  in  strong  brine  after  using  the  machine. 

No.  4. 

Take  of  common  salt,  ...  7 lbs. 

Sweet  pickle  Saltpetre, r do. 

for  Tongue  Coarse  sugar,  - - - - - | do. 

and  Hams.  Water,  - --  --  - -i  gallon. 

To  be  used  the  same  as  No.  2.  If  the  ham,  tongue,  bacon, 
&c.,  is  to  be  cured,  smoked,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  each 
quart  of  the  above  piekle  a table-spoonful  or  more  of  Hackings 
essence  of  smoke. 

Obs. — Essence  of  smoke  is  nothing  more  than  a little  cre- 
osote dissolved  in  spirits. 

The  flesh  of  the  bull  and  cow  calf  of  this  coun- 
Veal,  to  try  is  pretty  much  the  same,  though  the  latter  is 
choose.  preferred  for  the  udder.  Choose  the  meat  of 
which  the  Iddney  is  well  covered  with  white  thick 
fat,  the  other  parts  should  be  diy  and  white ; if  clammy  or 
spotted  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  If  veal  is  in  danger  of  not 
keeping,  wash  it  thorougldy  and  boil  the  joint  ten  minutes, 
putting  it  mto  the  pot  when  the  water  is  boding  hot ; then 
nope  it  dry  and  put  it  into  a cool  place. 

Take  out  the  bone  and  fill  the  space  with 
Fillet  roasted,  stuffing  or  force  meat ; put  some  also  under 
the  flap ; seiwe  it  up  with  good  melted  butter, 
and  slices  of  lime  over  it.  It  requires  particular  care  to  roast 
it  a nice  brown. 


Tliis  is  considered  the  best  part  of  the  veal ; 
The  loin.  the  clump  end  must  be  stuffed  like  the  fillet, 
and  a toast  may  be  put  under  the  kidney ; the 
fat  being  as  delicate  as  maiTow.  Serve  with  melted  butter, 
the  same  as  a fillet. 

Shoulda'  or  Stuff  as  for  fiUct  with  force-meat  and  sciwe 
veil.  as  the  same. 
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Prepare  and  roast  tlie  loin,  put  ta'^o  ladles- 
Lohi  of  veal  ful  of  white  sauee  into  a stewpan  Avitli  a 
aux  petits  quart  of  boiled  peas  (pre\dously  dressed 

pois  witb  a spn^  of  mint^ , a little  salt,  a tea* 

spoonful  of  sugar,  let  it  boil  up,  tbeu  add 
two  table-spoonsful  of  butter,  with  a little  arrowroot,  shake 
the  whole  over  the  fire,  pour  them  out  into  a dish,  and 
plaee  the  loin  in  the  centre,  serve  quite  hot. 

Ol)s. — The  peas  may  be  dressed  in  a brown  sauce,  with 
a little  chopped  parsley,  and  served  with  a roast  loin  or 
breast  of  veal. 


The  knuckle  Is  generally  boiled  plain,  and  sent  up  with 
of  veal  parsley  and  butter. 

Haling  yom’  veal  nicely  roasted,  place 
Loin  of  veal  a border  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the 
a la  Puree  de  dish,  take  some  sticks  of  celery  cleaned, 
Celei'i.  cut  off  the  tops  and  make  a pm’ee.  Stew 

the  bottoms  in  some  consomme  with  a 
little  sugar  until  tender,  place  them  upright  in  the  bor- 
der of  potatoes  with  the  veal  in  the  centre,  and  pour  the 
puree  of  celery  round,  serve  quite  hot;  the  puree  should 
be  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream. 

Neck,  hlay  be  made  into  pie  or  broth. 

Veal  of  every  part  is  to  be  made  firm  by 
To  blanch  means  of  boiling  hot  water : also  lay  the 

veal  or  flesh  of  any  kind  of  fowl  required  to  be 

fowl.  rendered  firm,  in  hot  water,  allowing  it  to 

remain  rmdisturbed  at  a short  distance  from 
the  fire,  plunging  it  afterwards  into  cold  water.  Especi- 
ally veal  intended  for  cooking  or  previously  cut  up  into 
proper  pieces  for  a fricassee,  is  to  be  kept  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  boiling  water  at  a distance  from  the 
fire,  and  then  removed  and  washed  in  cold  water.  A leg 
or  breast  of  veal  must  be  set  on  the  fire  with  cold  water 
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to  (IraAV  it  a little : it  must  uot  however  boil,  as  that  ex- 
tracts much  of  its  goodness,  llemovc  it  from  the  fire ; 
cover  it  OA^cr,  and  let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour;  after 
Avhich  it  Avill  he  found  to  have  become  perfectly  drawn 
and  AA'liitened.  Take  it  out;  lay  it  in  cold  Avater;  wash 
it  and  diy  it  Avith  a clean  cloth. 

Cut  it  in  tAvo  and  take  out  the  brains; 
Calf’s  head  to  A\ash  the  head  Avell  in  scAeral  Avaters,  and 
boil.  soak  it  in  Avarm  Avater  for  ten  minutes 

before  dressing;  then  put  the  head  into  a 
saucepan  Avith  plenty  of  cold  Avater,  and  when  it  begins 
to  boil,  carefully  remoA’^e  the  scum  as  it  rises.  It  must 
be  stewed  very  gently  till  it  is  tender,  and  serve  Avith 
fine  parsley  and  butter:  the  brains  and  tongue  in  a se- 
parate dish,  the  brains  made  into  a sauce  Avith  chopped 
sage,  cream,  &c. 

Obs. — When  cold,  it  is  very  tasteless,  but  serves  to  make 
an  excellent  hash;  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boded  may 
be  converted  into  soup.  • 

Take  any  of  the  head  and  tongue  that 
Dressed  Calf’s  remains,  and  cut  into  squares  or  shoes ; 
head  hashed.  sprinkle  over  it  a httle  salt,  pepper,  and 

nutmeg,  and  dredge  or  poAvder  it  Avith  a 
little  fine  flom’  or  arroAvroot.  If  any  soup  of  the  previ- 
ous day  remains,  make  it  up  to  a pint  Avith  good  mut- 
ton broth,  adding  a glass  of  white  or  red  Avine  Avith  tlu-ee 
spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup;  put  the  meat  into  it  and 
give  it  a boil  up;  when  it  is  ready  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a hme. 

Obs. — A good  cook  AviU  judge  how  much  flour  or  arrow- 
root  is  necessary  to  thicken  the  quantity  of  graAy  used,  as 
much  must  depend  upon  the  remains  of  the  head,  &c. 

"Wash  and  clean  it  avcU;  parbod  it;  take 
Roast.  out  the  bones,  brains,  and  tongue;  make 

forcc-mcat  sufficient  for  the  head,  and  some 
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balls  witli  bread  crumbs,  minced  suet,  parsley,  ^’ated  bam, 
and  a little  poimdcd  veal  or  cold  fowl ; season  witli  salt, 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel ; bind  it  with  an 
egg  beaten  up;  fill  the  head  -ndth  it,  which  must  then  be 
’ souTi  up  or  fastened  -vnth  a skewer  and  tied,  ^^niile  roast- 
ing, baste  it  well  with  butter;  beat  up  the  brains  with  a 
little  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  some  minced  parsley,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; blaneh  the  tongue,  that  is  skin  it; 
cut  it  into  slices  and  fry  it  with  the  brains,  force-meat 
balls,  and  thin  sliees  of  bacon ; serve  the  head  with  white 
or  brown  tliickened  gi'avy;  place  the  tongue,  brains,  and 
force-meat  balls  round  it;  garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  It 
AviU  take  one  hour  and  a half  to  roast. 

Clean  and  blanch  a calf’s  head;  bod  it  tdl 
Calf’s  head  the  bones  wdl  separate  easdy;  then  bone  and 
Biyarree.  press  it  between  two  dishes  to  give  it  an  ob- 
long shape;  beat  wed  the  yolk  of  fom’  eggs, 
a little  melted  butter,  pepper  and  salt;  divide  the  head 
when  cold,  and  brush  it  all  over  with  the  beaten  eggs, 
and  stew  over  it  grated  bread;  repeat  tliis  twice;  with  the 
grated  bread  that  is  put  over  one  half,  a good  quantity  of 
finely  minced  parsley  should  be  mixed.  Place  the  head  in 
a dish,  and  bake  it  of  a nice  brown  color;  serve  with  a 
sauce  of  parsley  and  butter,  or  one  of  good  gravy  mixed 
with  the  brains,  which  have  been  previously  boiled  and 
chopped,  season  -with  a little  white  pepper  and  salt. 

Simmer  it  in  sugar  and  water  tiU  the  bones 
Russian  come  out;  keep  the  cheeks  whole;  eut  the  re- 
method.  mainder  in  pieces ; put  it  all  but  the  cheeks  again 
into  the  stock;  stew  it  till  it  becomes  like  a 
jelly,  and  when  there  is  just  time  sufficient  to  stew  some 
raisins,  have  them  ready  eleaned  and  rubbed,  and  put  them 
in  whole ; vinegar  and  more  sugar  are  to  be  added  if  neces- 
sary, to  give  it  an  agreeable  taste.  The  tongue  and  brains 
are  served  up  separately,  with  a little  of  the  gravy  thiekened 
and  seasoned  with  port  wine  and  a little  whole  pepper. 
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Wash  and  clean  half  a head,  if  large,  or 
Polled  calf’s  the  ivholc  if  small ; let  it  lie  a few  hours 
head.  to  soak,  changing  the  water  occasionally ; 

then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  feet,  that 
have  been  well  cleaned,  four  onions  minced,  some  parsley, 
thyme,  salt,  and  cayenne;  put  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  three  or  four  hours ; then  take 
out  the  head  and  feet;  separate  it  from  the  bones;  mince 
and  add  some  more  poimded  black  pepper  and  salt;  then 
strain  the  liquor  upon  it;  stew  for  half  an  hour,  and  put 
it  into  moulds. 

Cut  half  a dozen  slices  off  a fillet  of  veal, 
Veal  olives.  half  an  inch  thick  and  as  long  and  square  as 
you  can ; flatten  them  \nth  a chopper,  and  rub 
them  over  ivith  an  egg,  that  has  been  beaten;  cut  some  fat 
bacon  as  thin  as  possible,  the  same  size  as  the  veal;  lay 
it  on  the  veal,  and  rub  it  with  a little  of  the  egg;  make 
a little  veal  force-meat  and  spread  it  very  tliin  over  the 
bacon;  roll  up  the  olives  very  tight;  rub  them  with  the 
egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  flne  bread  crumbs;  put  them 
on  a small  skewer  and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire.  They 
will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  upper  part  of 
Veal  Collops.  the  leg,  and  then  prepare  some  grated  bread 
seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; rub 
the  slices  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  dip  them 
in  the  bread  crumbs;  fry  them  in  a steivpau  in  a small 
quantity  of  butter  until  both  surfaces  ai’e  nicely  browned, 
then  place  them  on  one  side. 

Prepare  a gravy  with  a tea-cupful  of  water,  (consomme 
is  best,)  a small  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour,  half  a 
dozen  sprigs  of  parsley,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  burnt  onions, 
tlnce  cloves,  and  a little  mushroom  catsup;  let  these  sim- 
mer on  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hoin,  stirrnig  occasionally ; 
earnish  with  lemon. 
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Pl’cpare  the  cutlets,  nicely  flatten,  and 
Veal  Cutlets.  dredge  a little  fine  salt  over;  dip  them  in 
melted  butter,  and  put  them  upon  a hot 
gridiron  over  a very  clear’  fire,  but  not  too  hot ; timr  them 
quickly,  to  prevent  the  butter  dropping,  and  to  harden 
them;  to  preserve  the  juice  let  them  be  'well  cooked,  and 
of  a fine  colour;  dish  them  on  gravy,  and  garnish  with 
tufts  of  Med  parsley,  or  crumbs. 

Cut  thin;  beat  them  well;  lay  them  in  viire- 
Cutlets  gar,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  for  some  hours ; fry 
(Scotch.)  them  slowly  a light  brown,  and  poru’  into  the 
pan  a little  seasoned  stock,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer, and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

Mince  it  as  fine  as  possible  (do  not  chop 
Minced  veal.  it),  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a few  spoons- 
ful of  veal  or  mutton  broth,  a little  lemon 
peel  minced  fine,  a spoonful  of  milli  or  cream,  thicken  with 
butter  and  flom’,  and  season  it  nith  salt,  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  or  a little  lemon  juice. 

Cut  the  liver  rather  thin,  but  not  too  thin 
Fried  Liver  so  as  to  harden  in  the  frying ; chop  a quau- 

und  Bacon.  tity  of  parsley ; season  it  with  pepper  and  lay 

it  thick  upon  the  liver ; cut  slices  of  bacon 
and  fry  both  together ; add  a little  lemon  pickle  to  the  gravy 
made  by  pouring  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  flom’ing,  and  adding 
boiling  water.  ^ 

Cut  three  kidneys  into  thin  slices,  put  a 
Veal  Kidneys,  spoonful  of  ghee  or  butter  into  a ste^vpan, 
and  just  as  it  begins  to  get  brown,  throw  in 
the  kidneys,  stir  them  about,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  broAm 
shake  in  a dessert  spoonful  of  flour,  stir  it  well  and  add  a 
Avine-glass  of  white  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  broth,  some 
small  mushrooms,  and  let  all  boil  together  for  five  minutes ; 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  the  juice  of  a small 

u 
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lime ; if  too  thick  reduce  witli  a little  broth,  serv'C  plain,  or  as 
for  ris  de  veau  en  caisses,  or  in  a croustadc  of  bread  of  a light 
brown  colour. 

Pound  in  a mortar  cold  veal  and  fowl  M-ith 
Croquettes  of  a little  suet,  some  chopped  lemon  peel,  lemon 
veal  01'  fowl.  thyme,  chives,  and  parsley ; season  with  nut- 
meg, pepper,  and  salt ; mix  all  well  together ; 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg^well  beaten ; roll  it  into  balls,  and  dip 
them  into  an  egg  beaten  up ; then  sift  bread  crumbs  over 
them,  and  ixj  in  ghee  or  butter. 


Mince  some  cold  sweetbreads  which  have 
Croquettes  of  been  dressed,  and  boil  them  in  a white  sauce 
sweetbread  or  veloute ; when  quite  cold,  form  them  into 
balls,  or  into  rolls  about  two  inches  Ions: : 
£17  and  serve  them  mth  fried  parsley  in  the  middle,  or  make 
the  croquet  meat  into  a rissole.  Roll  out  a piece  of  thin  puff 
paste ; enclose  the  meat  in  it  j brush  it  over  with  a beaten 
egg,  and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ; fry  it  of  a light  brown 
colour. 


Cutlets  of 
veal,  fowl  or 
mutton,  with 
Love-apple 
sauce. 


Prepare  cutlets  of  veal,  fowl,  or  mutton ; 
nicely  flatten,  and  dredge  a little  fine  salt 
over;  dip  them  in  melted  butter  and  put 
them  upon  a hot  gridiron  over  a very  clear 
fire,  but  not  too  hot ; turn  them  quickly  to 
prevent  the  butter  dropping,  and  harden 
them  to  preserve  the  juice ; then  cover  them 
with  the  following  sauce  previously  prepared : Take  twelve  ripe 
tomatas ; cut  them  into  halves  ; squeeze  them  just  enough  to 
get  all  the  water  and  seeds  out ; put  them  in  a ste^vpau  Math 
a capsicum  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  beef  gravy;  set 
them  on  a slow  fire  till  properly  melted;  then  rub  them 
through  a tammis  into  a clean  stewpan  >vith  a little  white 
pepper  aiid  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  together  a few  minutes  ; 
thicken,  if  requisite,  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  arroAATOot 
or  floiu’. 
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Ohs. — An  onion,  with  a clove  or  two,  or  a little  Tarragon 
vinegar,  is  sometimes  added. 

Prepare  and  shape  your  cutlets  nicely, 
Cotelettes  de  veau  cut  off  the  skin  or  any  unnecessary  part, 
a la  sans  Facon.  dip  them  into  beaten  egg  then  into  a dish 
of  bread  crumbs,  finely  chopped  parsley 
and  eschalots;  flatten  with  your  knife;  then  dip  them  into 
boiling  ghee,  and  then  again  into  the  bread  crumbs,  flatten 
again  with  your  knife  and  boil  them  over  a clear  fire  ; dress 
them  in  a tasteful  manner,  or  nicely  mashed  potatoes. 

Blanch  some  sweetbreads,  cut  them  in 
Escalopes  de  Ris  de  slices  a little  thiner  than  the  fourth  of  an 
veau  en  caisses.  inch,  place  some  ghee  in  a saucepan  with 
two  table-spoonsftd  of  finely  chopped 
young  onions,  lay  the  sweetbreads  over,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  place  them  over  a slow  fire ; when  done  add  a ta- 
ble-spoonful of  chopped  mushrooms,  the  same  of  parsley,  half  a 
pint  of  brown  sauce,  a little  glaze,  half  a pint  of  clear  broth, 
some  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar,  simmer  and  keep  shaking  the 
whole  well  together  for  ten  minutes ; have  ready  some  small 
paper  cases,  fill  each  three  parts  full,  egg  the  top,  sprinkle 
some  bread  crumbs  over  and  place  them  in  an  oven  for  twen- 
ty minutes,  pass  a salamander  over,  and  dress  them  taste- 
fully in  a dish. 

MUTTON. 

The  selection  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  its  appearance ; 
a fine  grain,  with  firm  white  looking  fat,  and  a plumpness 
in  the  meat,  not  yielding  to  the  finger  like  dough  when 
pressed,  is  to  be  chosen.  Butchers  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  blowing  their  meat  to  give  it  a fulness;  such 
should  always  be  rejected.  It  is  not  only  a very  dirty  cus- 
tom, but  the  meat  will  never  keep  so  long  as  it  otherwise 
would,  if  dressed  without  this  practice,  and  which  a butch- 
er, unless  particidarly  cautioned,  is  sure  to  do.  The  finest 
mutton  is  wedder  of  from  five  to  six  years  old  that  has 
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been  fed  on  grain,  and  is  generally  priced  at  more  tliaii 
treble  the  common  country  meet.  The  flesh  of  ewe  mut- 
ton is  paler,  and  not  of  so  high  a flavour;  ram  and  goat 
mutton  is  larger,  the  flesh  a deeper  red  and  strong  tasted. 

The  joints  'principally  brought  to  table  in  this  country 
are  the  saddle,  hind,  and  fore-quarter,  leg  and  loin.  The 
saddle  at  large  parties  is  sometimes  cut  with  a portion  of 
the  hind  legs  attached,  which,  Avhen  dressed,  though  it  may 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  large  and  finer,  is  any  thing 
but  recommendable,  from  its  unsightliness,  and  as  well  as 
being  very  uneconomical. 

This  joint  should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible. 
Saddle  of  the  kidneys  being  removed ; a few  cloves  of  gar- 
mutton.  lie,  stuck  mider  the  fat,  improves  its  flavour. 

"S^Tien  to  be  dressed,  divide  the  tail  and  skewer 
them  back  in  a ring  on  each  side;  let  the  flaps  also  be 
tinned  under,  and  the  joint  carefully  put  on  the  spit;  be- 
fore it  is  dished,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
and  froth  it  nicely. 

This  joint  is  prepaa’ed  and  di'cssed  the  same 
Haunch  of  as  the  saddle ; a couple  or  more  cloves  of  gar- 

mutton.  lie  may  be  stuck  in  the  knuckle,  and  if  neces- 

sary, a little  pounded  ginger  and  black  pepper 
rubbed  over  it. 

Ohs. — To  dress  it  lilce  venison — after  it  has  hung  a sufficient 
time,  lay  it  in  a dish  and  soak  it  in  port  vine,  turning  it  fi*c- 
quently ; then  paper  up  the  fat  and  roast  it,  basting  it  with 
butter  and  the  wine  mixed  together;  serve  with  gravy  and 
curi’ant  jelly  sauce. 

Either  of  these  joints  may  be  roasted  and 
Fore-quarter  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  or  if  salted  for 

or  shoulder.  a day  or  two  and  boiled,  should  be  smother- 
ed with  onion  sauce;  tliis  sauce  is  also 
sent  to  table  sometimes  with  the  roast  shoidder.  It  is  an 
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economical  plan  to  salt  the  shouldei’  for  hoilingj  and  di’ess 
the  remainder  either  as  a braise,  chops,  harricot,  cutlets,  hue. 


^lay  either  be  roasted,  boiled,  stewed,  cut 
Leg  of  mut-  into  steaks,  &c.  If  roasted,  it  is  dressed  as  the 

ton,  haimch  or  shoulders ; beet  root  is  a proper  ac- 

companiment. When  to  be  boiled  it  should  be 
put  in  a paste  or  cloth  to  keep  it  clean ; serve  with  caper 
sauce,  mashed  turnips,  or  other  vegetables. 

Obs. — It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Avork  to  en- 
ter into  the  details  of  roasting  and  boiling  the  different  joints, 
minutely.  I consider  it  sufficient  to  mention  the  way  in 
Avhich  they  should  be  served  and  sent  to  table. 


Take  a tender  neck  or  loin  of  mutton ; cut 
Harricot  of  into  chops  of  equal  thickness ; flour  and  fry 
mutton.  them  brown  in  a little  butter,  and  drain  them 
on  a cloth ; spread  over  a dish  or  sieve ; then 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  cover  with  gravy,  which 
I may  be  made  in  the  fryingpan  by  the  addition  of  a little 
boiling  water ; add  one  large  or  a dozen  small  button  onions, 

^ a couple  of  turnips  cut  into  slices,  and  stew  gently  until  the 
meat  is  tender ; then  take  out  the  chops  and  vegetables ; strain 
the  gra\y,  removing  all  the  fat ; put  some  butter  into  the 
stewpan  with  a little  flour,  and  stir  it  until  melted  and 
smooth  ; add  the  gravy  to  tliis  by  degrees,  and  stir  together 
until  it  boils.  Have  ready  some  carrots  and  turnips  cut 
into  slices,  with  a fcAV  small  onions  parboiled ; add  these  to 
the  meat ; season  Avith  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  gently 
* for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  take  out  the  chops ; lay  them 
in  a dish,  and  cover  Avith  the  sauce  and  vegetables. 

Obs. — Beef  steaks  and  veal  cutlets  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  Avay. 

Cut  some  young  turnips  into  small  sized 
IV hite  Sauce  balls  or  any  other  shape;  blanch  them  in 

for  harricot.  boiling  water;  drain  and  stew  them  Avith  a 
' little  sugar  and  a fcAv  tabic-spoonsful  of 
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clear  brotli  over  a quick  fire;  reduce  them  to  a glaze, 
and  tlien  take  tliem  off  ; pour  in  four  or  five  spoonsful 
of  broth  or  Bechamel ; season  with  salt,  and,  if  too  thick, 
add  a little  cream,  and  cover  the  chops  with  the  sauce. 

Shred  as  mueh  garlie  as  you  please ; 
Gigot  a lail.  put  it  into  five  different  waters  with  a lit- 

Leg  of  Mut-  tie  salt ; boil  it  five  minutes  in  each ; drain 

ton  xoitli  gar-  and  place  in  the  dripping  pan  under  the 
lie.  mutton  whilst  roasting;  or  else  put  the 

garlie  with  some  of  the  gravy  into  a stew- 
ing pan,  and  give  them  a gentle  browning. 

Trim  off  all  sinews,  skin,  and  gristle; 
Hashed  Mut-  cut  the  meat  into  neat  slices,  and  lay  it  on 

ton.  a plate  on  one  side ; take  the  remainder  of 

the  joint  bones,  &e.,  and  cover  them  with 
boiling  water;  add  some  pepper-corns,  the  same  of  all- 
spice, a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  half  a head  of  celery  cut 
into  slices,  with  some  lemon  thyme;  let  this  simmer  gent- 
ly for  half  an  hour;  slice  a little  onion;  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  a table-spoonful  of  butter,  and  fiy  it  over 
a quick  fire  until  a light  brown;  then  stir  in  as  much 
flour  or  ari’owroot  as  wall  make  a thick  paste,  by  degrees; 
add  the  gravy  you  have  made,  and  let  it  boil  very  gent- 
ly until  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  cream;  then  strain  it 
into  a basin,  and  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan;  season 
it  wdth  a spoonful  of  wahiut  or  musliroom  catsup,  or 
pickled  onions,  girkins,  capers,  &c. ; (cover  the  bottom  of 
a dish  Avith  sippets  of  bread) ; put  in  the  meat,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; place  it  in  the 
dish  Aidtli  the  gravy  over  the  sippets  plain  or  fried,  and 
serve. 

Cut  the  meat  as  directed  in  the  last  re- 
A plainer  ccipt ; sprinkle  it  with  flour  or  arrowroot ; 

way.  make  a gravy  Avith  the  I'emaindcr,  to  Avhich 

add  a few  slices  of  onions  ; Avhen  sufficient- 
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ly  done,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  any  pickle  li- 
quor ; add  the  meat,  and  let  it  warm  up,  but  not  boil  j 
garnish  with  fried  sippets  cut  into  the  shape  of  dice. 

Cut  your  mutton  into  chops;  beat  them 
Maintenon  flat  nith  a rolling  pin;  mash  the  yolk  of  a 
Cutlets.  hard  boiled  egg,  and  mix  with  it  chopped 
sweet  herbs,  grated  bread,  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper ; cover  the  chops  with  it,  and  put  each  into  a 
piece  of  clean,  well  buttered  paper;  broil  them  over  a 
clear  fire,  turning  them  often ; serve  in  the  paper  or  with 
a brouTi  gravy. 

Chops  to  Trim  your  chops  nicely ; sprinkle  a little  pep- 
broil,  per  and  salt  over  them,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire. 

Dress  your  chops  k la  maintenon;  remove 
Fried  in  Po-  the  papers ; then  cover  with  mashed  boiled 
tatoe  bat-  potatoes,  bound  together  with  the  yolk  of 
ter.  eggs;  fry  them  in  hot  ghee  to  a nice  deli- 

cate brown. 

Cut  your  chops  and  trim  them;  dip  them 
Mutton  into  hot  melted  butter  or  warm  ghee;  cover 

chops.  ivith  grated  bread  mixed  with  chopped  parsley, 

a little  sweet  marjoram,  salt  and  pepper; 
then  dip  the  chops  into  the  yolk  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  crumbs  of  bread;  fry  them  in  butter, 
and  serve  with  a thickened  gravy. 

Cut  the  chops  of  a loin  of  mutton ; pare 
Another  way.  off"  the  fat ; dip  them  into  a beaten  egg,  and 
strew  over  them  grated  bread  seasoned  -with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  some  finely  minced  parsley ; fry  them  in 
a little  butter,  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve  to  drain  near  the 
fire ; thicken  about  half  a pint  of  gravy  ; add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one  of  port  wine ; put  the  chops 
into  a dish  with  the  gravy,  and  garnish  Avith  fried  parsley  or 
sliced  lime,  or  as  cotelettcs  dc  veau. 
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Take  six  or  twelve  kidneys,  according  to 
Kidneys  with  the  quantity  that  you  ivisli  to  dress ; remove 

Chamj)agm.  the  skins  •,  cut  and  mince  them  into  small 

slices ; have  a little  bit  of  lean  bacon  cut 
into  squares ; fiy  them  Muth  a very  little  bit  of  butter ; 
when  the  bacon  is  of  a good  colour,  put  in  the  kidneys,  taking 
care  to  shake  the  pan  frequently  so  as  to  fry  them  equally. 
^VTien  they  are  done,  strew  over  them  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  a very  small  bit  of  shal- 
lot well  chopped,  also  tkrow  in  a little  flour ; stir  up  all  with 
a spoon ; then  moisten  with  a glass  of  white  champagne,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil,  otherwise  the  kidneys  will  be  hard  and  un- 
eatable ; — add  a little  lime  and  a little  cayenne,  and  observe 
that  this  dish  should  be  well  seasoned.  Put  the  kidneys  first 
in  the  dish,  and  let  the  sauce  have  one  boil  to  do  the 
flour  j — ^mind  that  the  sauce  be  properly  thick  to  add  to 
the  meat,  but  not  too  much  so. 

Cut  the  kidneys  open  in  the  centre,  and 
Broiled  Kid-  remove  the  skin  that  covers  them ; then  keep 
neys.  the  two  sides  open  with  a small  skewer  of 

wood ; dust  them  well  with  pepper  and  a 
little  salt  ; dip  them  into  melted  butter ; broil  the  side  that 
is  cut  open  first ; then  turn  them  that  they  may  retain  their 
gravy.  Have  ready  some  chopped  parsley  mixed  with  fresh 
butter,  lemon  juice,  pepper,  and  salt ; put  a little  over  each 
kidney,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 

Cut  the  kidneys  into  very  thin  slices ; flour 
French  way.  and  fiy  quickly  until  they  are  quite  crisp ; 

while  frjdng,  add  pepper  and  salt ; serve  in  a 
good  brown  graiy  slightly  flavoured  with  garlic. 

Cut  apples  or  ivhite  pumpkin  as  for  other 
Squab  pie.  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with  slices  or  pieces 
of  mutton,  pork  or  bacon ; shred  two  or  three 
middling  sized  onions,  and  sprinkle  amongst  them,  adding 
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salt,  pepper  and  sugar,  ndtli  a sufficiency  of  clear  gi’avy  or 
water;  cover  with  a paste  as  usual. 

Take  the  skin  from  the  brains  without 
Sheeps’  brains  breaking  them,  and  let  them  soak  for  two 

fried.  hours  in  lukewarm  water;  when  they  arc 

quite  white,  put  them  into  a stewpan  half 
full  of  boiling  water  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar  and  some  salt  ; 
let  them  boil  until  they  are  firm : which  they  will  soon  be  ; 
then  put  them  to  drain ; make  a very  light  batter : cut  and 
dip  them  into  it,  fry  of  a nice  brown  over  a quick  fire.  They 
require  a good  deal  of  frying.  Garnish  them  with  fried 
parsley. 

Stew  them  gently  until  the  bones  come 
Sheeps’  Trot-  out ; save  the  liquor  they  are  boiled  in  for 
ters.  stock;  take  out  the  bones,  and  stuff  the 

skin  with  forcemeat ; stew  them  in  some  of 
the  stock  for  half  an  hour,  which  must  be  flavoured  with 
onions,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mushroom 
ketchup  or  Harvey  sauce. 

Wash  and  clean  the  hearts  and  light,  or  the 
Haggis.  pluck ; cleanse  and  parboil  them ; then  mince 

very  small;  add  one  pound  of  chopped  suet, 
with  two  or  three  large  onions  minced,  and  four  table-spoons- 
ful of  flour  or  oatmeal ; season  higlily  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  mix  all  well  together ; the  bag  or  stomach  being  very 
clean  (and  which  it  can  only  be  by  continual  fresh  washings 
and  soakings),  put  in  the  above  ingredients,  and  press  out  all 
the  air ; sew  it  up,  and  boil  for  two  or  three  hours.  A clotli 
that  has  been  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  flour,  may  be  used, 
or  boiled  in  a jar  tied  over. 

Take  a large  fat  leg  of  mutton  (lean  meat 
Mutton  ham.  will  not  answer),  two  ounces  of  raw  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  half  a spoon- 
ful of  saltpetre;  the  meet  is  to  be  well  rubbed  with  tliis. 

w 
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and  then  place  in  a deep  disli;  it  mast  be  beaten  and  turn- 
ed twice  a day  for  three  days;  the  scum  which  comes  from 
the  meat  having  been  taken  off,  it  is  to  be  wiped  and  again 
nibbed  with  the  mixture  and  the  meat  well  rolled;  this 
shoidd  be  done  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  meat  should 
be  regularly  turned ; after  which  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  smoke 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  dipped  in  pyroligneous  acid. 

Obs. — Green  mango  wood  is  the  best  for  smoking  meat 
with. 


LAMB. 

MHien  carefully  fattened,  this  is  light  and  suitable  for 
delicate  stomachs;  the  generality  brought  to  market  and 
offered  for  sale  is  far  inferior  to  the  mutton,  and  verv  sel- 
dom  fit  to  be  put  on  the  table ; indeed,  few  Indian  legs  of 
mutton  exceed  in  weight  the  leg  of  lamb  at  home. 

Roast  a saddle  of  lamb  or  of  small  mutton 
Saddle  of  in  the  same  manner  with  vegetables  as  direet- 

Lavi  aux  ed  for  a fillet  of  beef,  and  brown  it  with  a 

petit spois.  salamander.  Put  a quart  of  boiled  green  peas 
into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a little  arrowroot  and  six  table- 
spoonful  of  cream,  shake  them  roimd  weU  over  the  fire, 
pour  them  in  the  dish,  and  dress  the  saddle  over  them. 

Place  it  in  cold  water  and  simmer  gent- 
To  boil  a leg.  ly,  allowing  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  little 
more  to  each  pomid;  the  loin  cut  into  chops, 
and  dressed  may  be  put  round  it. 

It  may  be  prepared  in  different  ways  for 
To  roast  a leg.  roasting ; such  as  larding  with  ham  or  bacon, 
or  forced  Avith  oysters  or  muslirooms;  biit 
it  is  most  usual  here  to  dress  the  loin  and  leg  together, 
and  send  to  table  Avith  plain  clear  graAy  and  potatoes 
browned  round  it ; mint  sauce  is  generally  served  with  roast 
^or  broiled  iamb. 
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When  roasted  whole,  either  at  or  before 
Forequarter,  sending  to  table,  the  shoulder  may  be  raised 
and  a pat  of  butter  laid  between  the  meat 
udth  cayenne  pepper,  lime  juice  and  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup. 

Obs. — A forequarter  of  kid  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  same 
way;  both  should  be  served  quite  hot,  with  mint  sauce 
in  a butter-boat. 

Half  roast  it  either  in  the  regular  man- 
Stewed  breast  ner  or  in  a stewpan,  and  give  it  a nice 
with  cucum-  brown  appearance;  then  add  a sufficient 
bers.  quantity  of  stock  with  sliced  cucumbers, 

sweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  stew  it  gent- 
ly without  boiling,  and  thicken  the  sauce  before  serving, 
with  flour  or  arrowroot. 

Obs. — The  breast  may  be  boiled  plain,  and  served  with 
mashed  tmnips  or  white  beet-root. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  top  and  a little 
Shoulder  of  from  the  bottom  (of  a cold  roast  shoulder) 
mutton  or  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape;  lay  the  shoulder 
Lamb  a la  in  a baking  dish  and  surround  the  joint  with 
'polonaise.  mashed  potatoes;  mince  the  meat  cut  off  very 
fine,  chop  up  an  onion,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
wnth  a little  butter,  and  fry  a light  brown,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  arrowroot,  a pint  of  brown  sauce  with  half  the 
quantity  of  stock,  boil  for  a few  minutes,  add  the  minced 
meat,  season  inth  salt  and  some  mushroom  catsup,  then 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  stir  the  whole  well ; 
when  the  eggs  have  set  put  it  over  the  shoulder,  and  egg 
it  well,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake  it  in  a mo- 
derate oven.  Salamander  a light  broAvn,  and  serve  with 
a little  seasoned  gi’avy  round  it. 

Obs. — A cold  saddle  may  be  dinsscd  in  the  same  way, 
ordy  when  cutting  off  the  meat,  leave  the  flaps  entire 
to  presen’e  the  shape. 
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Braize  tlic  mIioIc  breast;  wlicn  it  is 
Breast  loilh  done  take  out  tlie  small  Ixmes,  flatten  it 

yreen  peas  between  two  dishes,  and  let  it  coof ; next 

and  brown  cut  it  into  the  size  of  small  chops,  and 

sauce.  warm  it  in  some  of  the  liquor  in  which 

the  breast  has  lieen  braized;  lastly  drain 
and  glaize  and  cover  it  with  the  peas  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  some  very  fine  peas,  which  prepare  (sec 
French  fashion)  uitli  a bttle  fresh  butter ; drain  them ; 
then  simmer  them  over  a very  slow  fire  with  a small 
slice  of  ham,  and  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions; 
M'hen  they  are  nearly  done,  take  out  the  ham,  parsley, 
and  onions;  finish  dressmg  them  with  two  spoonsful  of 
espagnole  and  a little  sugar;  cover  this  over  the  meat. 
If  you  have  no  espagnole,  put  a tea-spoonful  of  fioiu*  with 
the  peas;  moisten  ^vith  some  of  the  liquor  which  has 
braised  the  breast  of  lamb  or  mutton;  reduce  it,  and 
season  Math  salt  and  pepper. 


Boil  your  leg  of  lamb  either  in  a cloth 
Leg  of  Lamb  or  paste ; when  ready  dress  it  over  with 
a la  Palestine,  a pmee  rather  thicker  than  usual  of  Je- 
msalem  artichokes. 

Ohs. — A boiled  leg  may  also  be  dressed  with  a puree 
of  turnips  or  spinage. 


Forequarter 
of  Lamb 
aux  points 
d’  asperges. 


Roast  your  lamb,  with  a paper  over  it,  have 
ready  a sauce  prepared  Math  the  greeu  tops 
of  asparagus,  pom'  it  round  the  lamb,  and 
serve  hot. 


Take  a breast  of  lamb,  Mhich  braize  as 
Breast,  ivitli  above ; stew  the  peas  also  in  the  same  man- 

peas  and  ncr,  but  instead  of  using  espagnole  you 

white  sauce,  must  use  some  tournee,  or  else  a small  bit 
of  butter,  aud  a tca-spoonfid  of  flour  will 
auswer  the  same  purpose ; moisten  Math  broth  oidy.  Thicken 
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tlic  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  give  a white 
appcarauce. 


Fiy  it  plain,  or  clip  it  in  an  egg  well 
To  Fry  a beaten  on  a plate,  and  streAv  some  fine  stale 
breast.  bread  crumbs  over  it;  garnish  with  crisp 

parsley,  and  serve  nith  grill  sauce. 

First  boil  it;  score  it  in  chequers  about 
Shojilder,  an  inch  square;  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk 

yrilled.  of  an  egg,  pepper,  and  salt;  strew  it  with 

bread  crumbs  and  dried  parsley,  or  sweet 
herbs;  broil  it  over  a clear  foe  till  it  is  a nice  light 
bromi  colour;  send  up  some  gravy  Avith  it,  or  make  a 
sauce  for  it  of  flom’  and  Avater  well  mixed  together,  Avith 
an  oimce  of  fresh  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  catsup,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  or  lime. 

, Take  as  many  mutton  or  lamb  chops  as 

I Hatch  patch,  you  please ; cut  off  the  fat ; prepare  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions,  green  peas,  celery, 
lettuce,  in  fact  any  vegetables  (pepper  and  salt) ; cut  into 
small  slices;  place  a layer  of  chops  first  in  the  stcAvpan; 
cover  udth  the  mixed  vegetables;  put  on  another  layer  of 
chops,  and  so  on  until  the  Avhole  are  added;  then  cover 
Avith  Avatcr,  and  let  it  simmer  for  tAvo  or  three  honrs  gent- 
ly. Tlie  vegetables  must  be  very  well  cooked,  but  not 
dissolved. 

Mince  the  lean  of  cold  lamb  or  veal  very 
Fricandel-  fine;  soak  a large  slice  of  crumb  of  bread 

Ians.  in  boiling  milk;  mash  it  and  mix  Avith  it 

the  minced  meat,  a beaten  egg,  some  boil- 
ed chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  a little  grated  lemon  peel, 
pepper  and  salt;  make  it  into  small  flat  cakes,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  or  ghee;  serve  up  dry  or  Avith  a little 
rich  gravy. 
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Select  tliem  of  a large  size  and  very  white; 
Sweetbread  pare  the  sinews  and  the  fat;  throw  the 

a la  Dreux.  sweetbreads  into  warm  M'atcr  and  let  them 

disgorge  the  blood,  and  make  them  as  white 
as  possible;  blanch  them  thoroughly,  wliich  is  known  by 
their  becommg  quite  firm  under  your  fingers;  as  long  as 
you  feel  a softness  in  it,  they  are  not  blanched  through. 
Then  set  them  to  cool  in  cold  water;  lard  them  with  ham 
chequer-like,  very  close  to  the  level  of  the  sweetbread; 
put  the  sweetbreads  between  layers  of  baeon,  and  stew 
them  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  next  drain  and  glaze 
them,  and  serve  up  either  with  Veloute  sauce  or  Espag- 
nole. 


Blanch  them  and  put  them  a little  while 
Lambs’  sweet-  into  cold  water;  then  put  them  into  a 
breads.  steivpan  intli  a ladle-full  of  broth,  some 

pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of  onions, 
and  a blade  of  mace ; stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
stew  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  well  beaten  in  cream  with  a little  minced  parsley, 
and  a few  grates  of  nutmegs;  put  in  some  boiled  aspa- 
ragus-tops to  the  other  things ; do  not  let  it  boil  after  the 
cream  is  in,  but  make  it  hot  and  stir  it  well  all  the 
while;  take  great  care  it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French 
beans  or  peas  may  be  added;  first  boil  of  a beautiful  green. 

Take  any  part  of  the  forequarter  or 
Lamb  or  Kid  loin ; cut  it  into  slices  and  season  as  fowl 
pie.  or  veal  pie,  or  simply  Avith  mushrooms, 

spices,  and  siveet  herbs;  artichoke  bottoms 
and  hard  boiled  eggs  may  be  added. 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them ; 
Fricasseed  fiy  of  a light  broini  in  ghee  or  butter; 

Lamb  secrets,  lay  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire  till 
you  have  made  the  following  sauce ; thick- 
en almost  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  ivith  a bit  of  flour 
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and  butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a large 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  a grate  of  nutmeg  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
well  in  two  large  spoonsful  of  thick  cream;  put  this  over 
the  fire  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot  and  looks  white;  do 
not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle;  then  put  with  it  the  fry, 
and  shake  it  about  over  the  fire  for  a minute  or  twoj 
serve  in  a very  hot  dish. 

POKK. 

If  young,  the  skin  of  pork  is  thin  and  the  lean  breaks 
with  a pinch  mider  the  finger.  If  the  skin  is  hard  and 
thick,  it  is  old;  though  the  old  is  best  for  hams.  When 
fre§h,  the  meat  is  smooth  and  dry ; if  soft  and  spotted, 
it  is  tainted ; the  fat  should  be  clear  and  of  a whitish 
colour,  free  fi'om  kernels,  as  in  such  a state  it  is  im- 
wholesome. 

Wlien  the  skin  is  left  on  the  joint  which 
Pork  to  is  to  be  roasted,  score  it  across  in  narrow 

roast.  stripes,  or  in  diamonds  about  a quarter  of 

an  inch  apart,  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire ; 
rub  a little  sweet  oil  or  ghee  over  the  skin,  particularly 
if  the  meat  be  not  vei’y  fat,  this  makes  the  crackling 
crisp  and  broAvn,  and  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  its 
blistering,  which  is  always  the  case  if  put  too  near  the 
fire.  Pork  may  be  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions  as  for 
ducks.  Joints  from  which  the  fat  has  been  pared  will 
require  less  roasting  than  those  on  which  the  skin  is 
retained.  Brown  gravy,  apple,  tamarind,  or  tomata  sauce 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  all  roasts  of  pork,  ex- 
cept a sucking  pig,  which  is  served  with  em’rant  jelly, 
prune  sauce,  or  bread  sauce  with  currants  in  it. 

Wash  it  well  from  the  pickle,  and  scrape 
To  boil  a leg  it  as  clean  as  possible ; simmer  it  slowly, 

of  pickled  it  must  have  half  an  hour  to  the  pound. 

pork.  Skim  the  pot  very  carefully,  and  when 

• you  *take  the  meat  up,  scrape  and  trim 
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it  ivcll ; if  it  is  to  be  served  witli  tlie  skin,  score  it  in  dia- 
monds or  dice,  and  take  out  every  other  sfjuare;  {^lazc 
or  sift  over  fiuc  sugar  and  set  it  in  an  oven,  or  glaze  it 
ivith  a salamander ; serve  with  peas  pudding,  A hand  or 
any  other  piece  of  pickled  pork  is  served  in  the  same 
way.  If  not  done  enough,  it  is  uneatable;  if  too  much, 
it  loses  its  colour  and  flavour. 

To  pickle.  See  receipt  for  beef,  hams,  &c. 

Trim  the  loin,  remove  the  skin  and  cover 
Loin  or  neck  it  with  paper,  previous  to  roasting  chop  up 
of  pork  a la  six  large  onions,  put  them  into  a steirpan 
Bourginynote.  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter  over  the 
Are;  when  tender  add  a table-spoonful  of 
flour  or  arrowroot  with  a ladle  of  brown  sauce ; mix  and 
boil  the  whole  well,  then  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
sage,  some  sugar  and  salt,  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  when  set  remove  immediately  from  the  fire.  Then 
spread  it  over  the  pork  half  an  inch  thick,  place  it  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes  and  brown  Avith  a salamander,  serve 
Aiith  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : BroAvn  sauce  half  a pint, 
consomme  four  table-spoonsful,  one  of  sage,  two  of  mnsh- 
room  catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  chillie  vinegar,  a little  su- 
gar and  salt. 


Cut  the  chops  about  half  an  inch  thick; 
Pork  cliojJS.  trim  them  neatly ; put  a fryingpan  on  the 
fire  Aiith  a bit  of  butter;  as  soon  as  it  is  hot 
put  in  youi’  chops,  turning  them  often  till  brown  all  OA  cr, 
Tlicy  AA'ill  be  done  enough  in  about  fifteen  minute,s;  sea- 
son Aidth  a little  finely  minced  onion,  powdered  sage,  pep- 
per, and  salt. 

Prepare  the  chops  as  the  last  receipt,  dip 
Another  wmj.  them  into  a beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  them 
bread  crumbs,  finely  minced  onions,  powder- 
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ed  sage,  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  in  a little  butter  or 
ghee,  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve  near  the  fire  to  drain. 

As  soon  as  it  is  killed,  dip  it  into  cold 
To  scald  a water  for  a few  minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with 
sucking j)ig-  finely  pounded  rosin,  and  plunge  it  into  scald- 
ing water  for  a minute;  take  it  out,  lay  it 
on  a board  and  scrape  off  all  the  hair;  if  any  remains, 
that  part  must  be  dipped . in  again ; when  clean,  wash  it 
well  in  warm  water  and  then  in  cold  several  times.  Take 
off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint;  slit  open  the  belly;  take 
out  the  liver,  heart,  and  entrails;  wash  the  pig  thoroughly 
in  cold  water;  dry  it  and  fold  it  in  a cloth;  the  sooner 
after  this  that  it  is  roasted  the  better. 

Stuff  the  belly  with  some  bread,  chopped  sage 
To  roast,  leaves,  butter,  an  egg,  salt  and  pepper,  and  sew 
it  up;  skewer  the  legs  back,  and  lay  it  near  a 
brisk  fire  imtil  thoroughly  dry;  as  it  becomes  warm,  rub 
it  with  some  butter  in  a cloth  all  over;  then  dredge  it 
well  with  flour,  and  when  roasted,  scrape  the  flom’  off,  and 
rub  it  again  with  the  buttered  cloth;  lay  it  on  a very  hot 
dish,  and  cut  it  up;  mash  the  brains  with  a little  gravy, 
and  some  of  the  stuffing,  and  serve  in  a sauce-boat. 

Obs. — The  plain  way  of  sending  a roasted  pig  to  ta- 
ble, is  simply  with  a lime  in  the  mouth  accompanied  with 
currant,  prunes,  apple,  sweet  tamarind  sauce,  or  bread  sauce 
with  currants  in  it. 

Prepare  the  pig  exactly  as  for  roasting;  lay  it 
Baked,  in  a dish,  and  brush  it  all  over  in  every  part  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  put  it  in 
the  oven  to  bake;  when  it  will  be  nicely  crisped. 

Wash,  separate,  and  clean  very  thorouglily 
Braton,  to  a large  boar  or  pig’s  head,  feet,  and  eai’s ; lay 
collar.  them  into  a good  brine  for  twelve  hours  or 
more  with  a little  saltpetre.  To  make  the  col- 
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lar  larger,  boil  two  ox  heels  with  the  liead,  feet  and  ears, 
until  all  the  bones  can  easily  be  taken  out;  then  lay  tlic 
head  flat,  and  the  feet  and  small  pieces  into  the  middle; 
roll  it  together  while  hot,  and  press  it  with  a heavy  weight 
until  it  becomes  cold.  Boil  for  half  an  hour  in  as  much 
of  the  liquor  as  will  cover  the  brawn,  a handful  of  salt, 
one  ounce  of  black  and  white  pepper  mixed,  and  one  or 
two  bay  leaves;  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  brawn. 

Obs. — In  India  you  are  necessitated  to  omit  the  bay 
leaves;  a few  peach  may  be  substituted. 

Take  the  blade-bone  out  of  the  shoulder 
Mock  brawn,  of  a pig,  and  boil  it  gently  two  hours  or 
more,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 
When  it  is  cold,  season  it  very  highly  with  black  pepper, 
cayenne,  salt,  a veiy  little  allspice,  minced  onion,  and 
thyme;  let  it  lie  a night  in  this  seasoning;  the  following 
day  make  a savory  force-meat  of  poimded  veel,  ham,  beef 
suet,  minced  parsley,  thyme  and  an  onion,  a little  lemon 
peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  cayenne;  bind  it  with  an 
egg  beaten,  and  stuff  where  the  bone  has  been  taken  out ; 
put  it  in  a deep  pan  with  the  brown  side  downwards,  and 
lay  underneath  some  twigs  or  sticks  to  keep  it  from  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom.  Pour  in  a bottle  of  beer,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven;  when  nearly  done,  take  it  out  and  clear 
off  aU  the  fat ; add  a bottle  of  madeira  or  other  white  wine, 
and  two  table-spoonsful  of  lemon  juice;  return  it  to  the 
oven,  and  bake  it  until  it  becomes  as  tender  as  a jelly. 

Obs. — If  the  boar  is  an  old  one,  it  wall  I’equirc  to  be 
baked  six  or  seven  hours.  This  is  eaten  hot. 

Take  the  bones  out  of  the  head  that  has 
Brawn  of  been  half  cooked  in  a braise  of  half  nnegar 
calfs  head,  and  water,  Avith  a sufficient  quantity  of  spices, 
SAvect  herbs,  and  tAvo  cloves  of  garlic;  let 
it  cool ; put  in  two  calPs  and  one  coav’s  heel  that  has 
been  boded  untd  the  bones  can  be  easily  removed ; di-cdge 
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all  equally  over  witli  fine  salt;  roll  hard  and  hind  it  well 
with  a cloth  or  roller  tied  round  with  tape,  and  simmer  it 
veiy  slowly  from  three  to  foiu’  hours;  it  must  not  boil. 
Keep  it  in  souse  made  of  the  liquor,  vinegar,  lime  or 
lemon  juice,  some  chillies  or  cayenne,  with  black  pepper 
whole,  and  a sufficiency  of  salt;  give  this  a boil  up,  and 
pour  over  it. 

A ham  requires  to  be  well  soaked,  and 
Ham  to  boil.  very  gently  stewed ; if  it  is  suffered  to  boil 
up,  no  simmering  after  will  be  able  to  re- 
cover it.  It  is  best  soaked  in  lulcewarm,  water,  and,  if 
very  dry,  ■ shoxdd  remain  in  it  at  least  twelve  hours ; when 
it  is  sufficiently  soaked,  trim  it  very  clean;  put  it  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  remove  the  scum.  A ham  of  a 
middling  size,  of  about  fifteen  pounds,  will  take  from  four 
to  hours,  and  if  to  be  eaten  cold,  wiU  be  aU  the  better 
for  a little  longer  boiling ; when  done,  remove  the  skin, 
and  dust  it  well  over  with  grated  crust  of  bread,  or  glaze 
it;  some  cooks  stick  cloves  over  it.  The  knuckle  should 
be  ornamented  with  a fr’iU  of  white  paper. 

Put  a quantity  of  suet  into  the  pan  in 
Ham  to  bake,  which  the  ham  is  baked,  and  cover  the  top 
with  a coarse  paste ; the  gravy  in  the  dish, 
when  the  ham  is  properly  baked,  will  be  a thick  jelly,  and 
serve  to  flavom’  stock  or  soups,  or  may  be  converted  into 
essence  of  ham. 


Ham  may  be  broiled  on  a gi’idiron  over 
Broiled  ham.  a clear  fire,  or  toasted  with  a fork,  taking  care 
to  slice  it  the  same  thickness  in  every  part. 

Make  a good  rich  stock,  season  it  well 
Ham  pasty,  with  mace,  salt,  pepper  and  sugai’,  thicken 
meat  or  fish,  it  with  animal  jelly,  isinglass  or  arrowroot ; 

border  your  disli  with  paste,  dip  sippets 
nicely  prepared  into  well  seasoned  gravy,  or  cream,  accord- 
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ing  to  Avliether  you  use  meat  or  fisli;  if  made  of  game, 
dip  them  into  a g^a^y  -with  Mune,  lime  juice  and  sugar,  lay 
the  bottom  over  -with  slice  of  ham  and  veal  or  fo-wl,  game 
or  venison,  or  fish  with  any  force-meat  balls  to  corres- 
pond, put  in  slices  of  marrow  dipped  in  yolks  of  eggs  well 
seasoned,  sprinkle  in  a little  lemon  or  citron  peel  M-ith 
sugar,  and  pour  in  some  of  the  prepared  stock,  and  the 
remainder  over  the  whole,  bake  and  eat  it  cold. 

Cut  a pound  of  the  lean  of  cold  boded 
Potted  ham  ham  or  tongue,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 

or  tongue.  -with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  &t  or  -with 

fi’esh  butter  (in  the  proportion  of  about  two" 
ounces  to  a pound),  till  it  is  a fine  paste  (season  it  by 
degrees  with  a little  pounded  mace  or  allspice);  press  it  close 
down  in  pots,  and  cover  it  -with  clarified  beef  suet,  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick ; let  it  stand  in  a cool  place ; send 
it  up  in  the  pot,  or  cut  out  in  thin  slices ; it  is  excellent 
for  sand-wiches, 

Diy  yom*  meat  thoroughly;  rub  it  well  with 
Bacon  to  equal  parts  of  salt  and  saltpetre  finely  pounded, 
cure  dry.  and  cover  over  with  a board  and  heavy  weights 
in  a cool  place;  in  twelve  hours  remove  the 
weights,  and  rub  each  piece  separately  and  thoroughly  with 
dry  salt,  repeating  the  same  daily ; sugar  and  limes  may 
be  added : the  proportion  of  sugar  being  about  two  ounces 
to  a pound  of  salt,  -with  four  hmes.  If  the  weather  is  cool, 
the  meat  should  be  turned  and  rubbed  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  longer ; when  sufficiently  salted,  dry  it  well,  and  hang 
it  up  to  smoke  for  ten  days  more. 

Obs. — The  best  method  of  smoking  meat  in  India,  is 
with  green  mangoe  wood. 

Cover  the  quantity  of  bacon  you  please 
Bacon  to  boil.  to  dress  with  cold  water ; let  it  boil  gent- 
ly tliree  quarters  of  an  hour,  if  for  one 
pound,  and  allow  a quarter  or  more,  for  every  other. 
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Take  it  up;  scrape  tlie  underside  well,  and  cut  or  peel 
ofl’  the  rind,  grate  a crust  of  bread  over  the  top,  as  di- 
rected for  ham,  and  put  it  before  the  fire  for  a few  mi- 
nutes. It  must  not  be  kept  there  too  long,  or  it  will 
spoil. 

Obs. — Bacon  is  sometimes  so  salt  as  to  require  soaking 
for  a couple  of  horn’s  before  being  dressed;  all  the  rusty 
and  smoked  part  should  be  then  cleaned  off,  and  the  un- 
derside and  rind  scraped  as  clean  as  possible.  A eouple  of 
poimds  is  sufficient  to  serve  up  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

To  preserve  Wrap  the  bacon  round  with  new  hay  bands, 
from  rusting,  and  hang  in  a safe  place  from  vermin. 

May  be  fried  or  broiled  on  a gridiron  over 
Bacon  slices  a clear  fii’e,  or  toasted  -with  a fork,  cut- 

fried.  ting  it  into  slices  (after  it  has  been  dressed) 

about  a fourth  of  an  inch  thick;  grate  some 
crumbs  of  bread  over  it  on  both  sides,  and  grill  or  toast 
the  same.  They  are  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  poach- 
ed or  fried  eggs. 

Windsor  beans  shordd  be  served  young 
Beans  and  and  fresh  gathered : boil  them  in  salt  and 

Bacon.  water;  when  done,  drain  them,  and  lay  the 

bacon  over  the  beans  without  any  sauce ; 
the  bacon  shordd  be  nicely  boiled.  Send  up  separately 
in  a sauce-boat;  chopped  parsley  in  melted  butter. 

Obs. — Beans  are  likewise  an  excellent  garnish  to  a ham; 
serve  them  plain  round  it.  Duffin  beans  are  a very  good 
substitute  for  Windsor,  only  they  require  the  skins  to  be 
taken  off  before  boiling. 

After  having  nicely  stewed  the  peas,  cut 
Bacon  and  the  bacon  into  pieces  an  inch  square,  or  any 

Peas.  other  fanciful  shape;  lay  them  in  water  for 

half  an  hour  to  take  off  the  briny  taste; 
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then  fry  them  of  a fine  eolour,  and  drain  all  the  grc*ase; 
then  stew  the  baeon  with  the  peas  for  a few  seconds. 

Cut  the  bacon  very  nicely,  and  fry  it  of 
Bacon  and  a light  brown  colour;  dish  it  on  a hot  plate; 
eggs.  ivipe  the  fryingpan  very  clean,  and  let  it  be 

hot  enough,  not  to  allow  the  eggs  to  spread; 
lay  them  in  gently;  lift  the  pan,  as  the  least  burning 
gives  them  an  unpleasant  taste;  dish  the  eggs  over  the 
bacon,  and  garnish  with  crisped  parsley. 

Put  a thin  slice  of  bacon  at  the  bottom 
Petit  toes.  of  a stewpan,  with  some  broth,  a blade  of 
mace,  a few  pepper-coms,  and  a bit  of  thyme ; 
boil  the  feet  till  they  are  quite  tender.  This  will  take 
full  twenty  minutes,  the  heart,  liver  and  lights,  wiU  be 
done  in  half  the  time;  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and 
minced  fine.  Put  them  all  together  into  a stewpan  \idth 
some  gravy;  thicken  it  with  some  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
season  it  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  to  simmer  for  five  minutes,  frequently  shaking 
them  about.  Have  a thin  slice  ready  of  bread  toasted 
very  lightly,  divide  it  into  sippets,  and  lay  them  round 
the  dish ; pour  the  mince  and  sauce  into  the  middle  of 
it,  and  split  the  feet,  and  lay  them  roimd  it. 

N.  B. — Petit  toes  are  sometimes  broiled  dipped  in  bat- 
ter, and  fried  a light  brown. 

Take  a pomid  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of 
Bologna  Sau-  pork,  a pound  of  bacon  fat  and  lean,  and 
sage,^.  a pound  of  beef  and  veal ; cut  very  small ; 

take  a handful  of  sage  leaves  chopped  very 
fine  with  other  sweet  herbs ; season  pretty  high  with 
pepper  and  salt;  take  a large  well  cleaned  gut,  and  fill 
it ; set  on  a saucepan  of  ivatcr,  and  when  it  boils,  put 
it  in,  first  pricking  it  to  prevent  its  bursting ; boil  it 
an  hour. 
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Mince  six  pounds  of  rump  of  beef  very 
Anotho'.  fine,  and  two  of  bacon;  pound  them;  mix 
with  it  six  or  eight  cloves  of  garlic,  and 
season  high  fldth  spice,  black  pepper,  and  salt;  fill  into 
large  well  cleaned  skins ; tie  them  in  nine  inch  lengths ; 
hang  them  in  the  smoke.  They  should  be  boiled  and 
eaten  cold. 


Mince  bacon,  veal,  pork,  and  suet  of  each 
Another.  one  pound,  two  ounces  of  sage,  and  one  of 
basil;  season  with  tliree  cloves  of  garlic  to 
each  pound;  add  herbs,  such  as  thyme  and  parsley,  all- 
spice, nutmeg,  and  salt;  pormd  them  very  fine,  and  fill 
into  large  skins  nine  inches  long.  The  meat  may  be  pre- 
pared a day  or  two  before,  with  a little  saltpetre,  salt,  and 
broAvn  sugar ; boil  and  hang  them  in  smoke,  and  eat  them 
cold. 


CHAPTER  X. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

It  is  the  common  practice  with  cooks  in  this  country, 
when  preparing  poultry  for  table,  to  partially  cut  the 
throat  of  the  bird,  throwing  it  on  the  groimd  to  flutter, 
and  die;  this  renders  it  tough.  When  fowls  cannot  be 
kept  a sufficient  time,  and  are  required  for  immediate 
use,  cutting  oflF  the  head  at  one  stroke,  and  causing  sudden 
death,  will,  if  the  bird  is  not  an  old  one,  render  it  as  tender 
as  if  kept  for  several  days.  The  next  process  is  the  clean- 
ing; and  as  the  feathers  are  seldom  plucked  off",  beiug  of 
no  value,  and  time  generally  the  principle  object,  the  bird 
is  dipped  in  scalding  water,  and  the  feathers  at  once  strip- 
ped off";  after  which,  it  must  be  dried  and  drawn;  the 
inside  removed  at  the  vent,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
gall  bladder,  as  it  taints  every  part  it  touches,  and  which 
no  washing  will  remove. 

Guinea  fowls,  as  well  as  other  poultry  which  require 
to  be  sent  to  table  with  their  heads  turned  under  the 
wing,  must  have  them  sewn  on  again,  if  killed  as  above 
recommended.  Ducks  and  pigeons  may  be  dressed  as  soon 
as  killed;  the  latter  require  their  crops  to  be  very  care- 
fully washed  and  cleaned. 

A quick  and  clear  fire  is  necessary  for  roasting  poul- 
try; wild  fowl  should  be  nicely  browned,  but  not  over- 
done, otherwise  the  flavoirr  will  be  destroyed.  They,  as 
well  as  tame  poultry,  require  to  be  , continually  basted, 
and  sent  to  table  properly  frothed. 
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Are  larded  and  stuffed  as  poultry,  and 
Guinea  Fowls  roasted  in  the  same  manner,  only  they  re- 
quire less  doing;  the  head  must  be  tm’ned 
under  the  wing  like  a pheasant;  when  boiled,  they  are 
dressed  as  fowls. 

After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  sing- 
ed, wipe  it  inside  and  out  with  a elean  cloth, 
but  do  not  wash  it ; take  off  the  head ; cut 
through  the  skin  all  round  the  first  joints  of 
the  legs,  and  pull  them  from  the  fowl  to 
draw  out  the  large  tendons.  Raise  the  flesh 
first  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back  bone,  and  a little 
also  from  the  end  of  the  breast  bone,  if  necessary;  work 
the  knife  gradually  to  the  socket  of  the  thigh  with  the 
point  of  the  knife ; detach  the  joint  from  it ; take  the  end 
of  the  bone  firmly  into  the  fingers,  and  cut  the  flesh  clean 
from  it  down  to  the  next  joint,  round  which  pass  the  point 
of  the  knife  carefully,  and  when  the  skin  is  loosened  from 
it  in  every  part,  cut  round  the  next  bone,  keeping  the 
edge  of  the  knife  close  to  it  until  the  whole  of  the  leg  is 
done.  Remove  the  bones  of  the  other  leg  in  the  same 
manner;  then  detach  the  flesh  from  the  back  and  breast 
bone,  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  reach  the  upper  joints 
of  the  ivings — proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  but  be 
especially  careful  not  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  second  joint; 
it  is  usual  to  leave  the  pinions  miboned,  in  order  to  give 
more  easily  its  natm’al  form  to  the  fowl  when  it  is  dressed. 
The  merry-thought  and  neck  bones  may  now  easily  be  cut 
away,  the  back  and  side  bones  taken  out  without  being  di- 
vided, and  the  breast  bone  separated  carefully  from  the  flesh 
(which,  as  the  work  progresses,  must  be^  turned  back  from 
the  bones  upon  the  fowl  until  it  is  completely  inside  out). 
After  the  one  remaining  bone  is  removed,  draw  the  wings 
and  legs  back  to  their  proper  form,  and  turn  the  fowl  the 
right  side  outwards. 

A turkey  is  boned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  but  as 

Y 


To  bone  a 
Fowl  or  Tur- 
key without 
opening  it. 
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it  requires  a very  large  proportion  of  force-meat  to  fill  it 
entirely ; the  legs  and  wings  are  sometimes  drawTi  into  the 
body  to  diminish  the  expense  of  this.  If  very  securely 
trussed  and  sewn,  the  bird  may  be  cither  boiled  or  stewed 
in  rich  gra^y,  as  well  as  roasted,  after  being  boned  and 
forced. 


First  carve  them  entirely  into  joints ; 
then  remove  the  bones,  beginning  uath  the 
legs  and  wings  at  the  head  of  the  lai^est 
bone;  hold  this  with  the  fingers,  and  work 
the  knife  as  directed  ui  the  receipt  above. 
The  remainder  of  the  bird  is  too  easily 
done  to  require  any  instructions. 


To  bone  Fowls 
for  fricasees, 
curries  and 
jnes. 


Turn  the  underside  of  the  mutton  up- 
To  bone  a leg  wards,  and  udth  a sharp  knife  cut  through 
of  mutton  and  the  middle  of  the  skin  from  the  knuckle 
forced.  to  the  first  joint,  and  raise  it  from  the  fiesh 

on  the  side  along  which  the  bone  runs, 
until  the  knife  is  just  above  it;  then  cut  through  the  flesh 
down  to  the  bone;  work  the  knife  round  it  in  every  part 
till  you  reach  the  socket;  next  remove  the  flat  bone  fixim 
the  large  end  of  the  joint,  and  pass  the  knife  freely  round 
the  remaining  one,  as  it  is  not  needful  to  take  it  out;  clear 
off  the  meat  u'hen  you  again  reach  the  middle  joint ; loosen 
the  skin  round  it  with  great  care,  and  the  two  bones  can 
then  be  drawn  out  without  being  divided.  This  being  done, 
fill  the  cavities  Avith  the  force-meat,  adding  to  it  a some- 
what high  seasoning  of  eschalot,  garlic,  onion  or  cut  out 
with  the  bone  nearly  a pound  of  the  inside  of  the  mut- 
ton; chop  it  fine  Avith  six  ounces  of  delicate  striped  ba- 
con, and  mix  with  it,  thoroughly,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  parsley  and  half  as  much  of  thyme  and  Avinter 
savory  all  nainced  extremely  small,  a half  tea-spoonful  of 
pepper  (or  a third  as  much  of  cayenne),  the  same  of  mace, 
salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  either  the  grated  rind  of  a small 
lemon  or  four  eschalots  finely  shred.  AVhen  the  loAver  part 
of  the  leg  is  filled,  sew  the  skin  neatly  together  Avhcrc  it 
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has  been  ciit  open,  and  tic  the  knuckle  round  tightly,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gravy.  Replace  the  flat  bone 
at  the  large  end,  and  with  a long  needle  and  twine  draw 
the  edges  of  the  meat  together  over  it.  If  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,  it  is  better  to  roast  the  mutton  thus  prepar- 
ed in  a cradle  spit,  or  upon  a hanging  or  bottle-jack  with 
the  knuckle  downwards.  Place  it  at  first  far  from  the  fire, 
and  keep  it  constantly  basted;  it  will  requii’e  nearly  or 
qiute  tlnee  hours  roasting.  Remove  the  twine  before  it 
is  served,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table  with  some  rich 
lemon  gravy. 


To  bone  a 
shoulder  of 
veal,  mut- 
ton, or  lamb. 


Spread  a clean  cloth  upon  a table  or 
dresser,  and  lay  the  joint  flat  upon  it 
u-ith  the  skin  downwards;  uith  a sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  inner 
side  nearly  down  to  the  blade  bone,  of 
which  detach  the  edges  first : then  work 
the  knife  under  it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone, 
and  using  all  possible  precaution  not  to  pierce  the  outer 
skin.  When  it  is  in  every  part  separated  from  the  flesh, 
loosen  it  from  the  soeket  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
remove  it ; or  without  dividing  the  two  bones,  cut  round 
the  joint  until  it  is  freed  entirely  from  the  meat,  and 
proceed  to  detach  the  second  bone;  that  of  the  knuckle  is 
frequently  left  in,  but  for  some  dishes  it  is  necessary  to 
take  it  out ; in  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  tear  the 
skin.  A most  excellent  grill  may  be  made 'by  leaving 
sufficient  meat  for  it  upon  the  bones  of  a shoulder  of 
mutton ; when  they  are  removed  from  the  joint,  it  will 
be  found  very  superior  to  the  broiled  blade-bone  of  a 
roast  shoulder,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  many  people. 


“ To  remove  the  back-bone  clear  frenn  it 
To  bone  a first  the  flesh  in  the  inside ; lay  this  back 
Hare.  to  the  right  and  left  from  the  centre  of  the 

bone  to  the  tips;  then  work  the  knife  on 
the  upper  side  quite  to  the  spine,  and  when  the  whole 
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is  detached  except  the  skin  Avhicli  adheres  to  tliis,  sepa- 
rate tlie  lionc  at  the  first  joint  from  the  neck-bone  or 
ribs  (we  know  not  liow  more  correctly  to  descrilie  it),  and 
pass  the  knife  with  caution  under  the  skin  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  The  directions  for  boning  the  thighs  of 
a fowl,  -will  answer  equally  for  a hare,  and  we  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  them.” 

To  acquire  this  art,  it  is  necessary,  that 
Larding.  the  beginner  should  first  see  the  process  per- 
formed, after  w^hich,  practice  alone  mtU  lead 
to  success.  The  instruments  necessary  are  pins  of  various 
sizes  made  for  the  purpose;  one  end  like  large  tweezers, 
holds  the  substance  to  be  introduced,  the  other  is  sharp 
for  puncturing  the  fowl  or  meat;  however,  if  the  person 
is  unacquainted  ■with  the  art,  it  is  better  left  undone;  for 
imless  the  meat  be  nicely  and  equally  covered,  its  appear- 
ance is  totally  spoilt,  and  imfit  for  the  table.  Ham,  bacon, 
oyster,  anchovies,  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  parsley,  le- 
mon peel,  almonds,  nuts,  &c.,  are  all  used.  Bacon  for 
this  pmqiose  should  be  cured  without  saltpetre,  otherwise 
it  tm’ns  veal  or  poultiy  red;  the  firmest  is  most  proper 
for  larding. 

Alderman  in  Is  either  a roast  or  boiled  turkey  -with 
chains  the  accompaniment  of  sausages  aromid  the 

dish,  and  wliich  may  be  made  of  pork,  ham 
or  beef,  and  oysters. 

Take  a hen  or  fine  yomig  cock;  clean 
Turkey  boiled,  and  truss  it  nicely;  wrap  it  up  in  layers 
with  celery  of  bacon  in  a cloth ; then  boil  it  in  plain 

sauce.  water  Anth  a little  salt,  butter,  and  lemon 

juice;  drain  it  and  cover  it  OA'cr  Aiith  celery 
or  oyster  sauce.  A small  hen  bird  boils  better  than  the 
larger  sort,  and  may  be  stufied  in  a variety  of  ways,  with 
herbs  like  veal  stufflng,  sausage  meat,  or  bacon,  and  scrA’cd 
Avith  Avhitc  sauce,  or  the  above. 
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Fill  tlie  body  of  tlic  turkey  with  oysters, 
Boiled  bij  and  let  it  boil  by  steam  udthout  any  water ; 

steam.  when  sufficiently  done,  take  it  up;  strain 

the  gravy  that  will  be  found  in  the  pan,  and 
which,  when  cold,  will  be  a fine  jelly;  thicken  it  with 
a little  flour;  add  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  intended  for 
sauce,  also  stewed,  and  warm  the  oysters  up  in  it. 

A roast  turkey  may  be  stuffed  in  various 
Roasted  Tur-  ways;  a veal  stuffing  being  the  most  com- 
key.  mon.  When  you  first  put  a turkey  down 

to  roast,  di’edge  it  with  flour;  then  put 
about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a basting  ladle,  and  as  it 
melts,  baste  the  bird  therewith ; keep  it  at  a distance 
from  the  fire  for  the  first  half  hour,  that  it  may  warm 
gradually;  then  put  it  nearer,  and  when  it  is  plumped 
up,  and  the  steam  di’aws  in  towards  the  fire,  it  is  near- 
ly enough;  then  dredge  it  lightly  with  flour,  and  put  a 
bit  of  butter  into  your  basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts, 
baste  the  tm’key  with  it;  this  will  raise  a finer  froth 
than  can  be  produced  by  using  the  fat  out  of  the  pan. 
A very  large  turkey  will  require  about  three  hours  to 
roast  thoroughly ; a middling  sized  one,  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  (which  is  far  nicer  eating  than  the  very  large  one), 
about  two  hours;  a small  one  may  be  done  in  an  hoiu’ 
and  a half.  Turkey  poults  should  be  trussed  with  their 
legs  twisted  under  like  a duck,  and  the  head  under  the 
wing,  like  a pheasant. 

Clean  the  fowl  nicely;  mix  a little  butter 
Roast  Fowl,  with  lime  juice,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  put 
into  the  inside;  cut  off  or  tuni  up  the  rump ; 
fix  it  to  the  spit  by  skewers,  and  cover  Avith  paper;  Avhen 
nearly  done,  unpaper,  froth,  and  give  it  a nice  brown. 
Fowls  may  be  stuffed  Avith  a farce  and  larded,  or  the  bodies 
filled  Avith  a ragout  of  mushrooms,  oysters,  served  Avith 
bread,  egg,  or  any  other  sauce;  a large  foAvl  will  take 
from  a half  to  thi’ce  quarters  of  an  hour  roasting. 
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Ohs. — A turkey  or  large  fowl  may  be  boned  and  stuff- 
ed with  a faree  of  sausage  meat,  but  so  prepared  takc*s  a 
mueh  longer  time  roasting,  and  must  at  first  be  placed  at 
a distance  from  the  fire. 

Fowls,  when  to  be  boiled,  should  lie 
Fowl  to  boil.  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  milk  and  water; 

then  truss  and  flour  them  well;  tie  them 
in  a cloth;  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently,  removing  all  the  scum  that  rises;  keep  the  sauce- 
pan closed,  and  boil  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

They  may  be  seiwed  with  sauce  of  oysters,  shell  fish, 
mushrooms,  liver,  egg,  parsley,  celery,  and  any  other  ve- 
getable. A spiced  rice-pudding  may  be  put  in  the  inside, 
but  the  vent  and  neck  must  be  well  secured  prenous  to 
being  boiled. 

Skin  a cold  chicken,  fowl,  or  turkey; 
Fowl  or  Turkey  take  off  the  fillets  fi:om  the  breasts,  and 
pulled.  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  the  rest 

of  the  white  meat  and  wings,  side  bones 
and  merry-thought,  with  a pint  of  broth,  a large  blade  of 
mace  pounded,  a shallot  minced  fine,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a roll  of  the  peel,  some  salt  and  a few  grains 
of  cayenne;  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes  till  the  meat  is  warm. 
In  the  meantime,  score  the  legs  and  rump;  powder  them 
with  pepper  and  salt;  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and  lay 
them  on  or  round  your  pulled  chicken. 

Ohs. — Three  table-spoonsfrd  of  good  cream,  or  the  beaten 
yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  Avdl  be  a great  improvement  to  it. 

Cut  into  slices  a couple  of  onions,  a 
Braised  roast  head  of  celer}'^,  one  carrot  and  a turnip, 
Turkey,  Capon  with  some  parsley  and  three  or  four  peach 
or  Fowl.  leaves,  lay  three  sheets  of  paper  on  the 

table,  spread  the  vegetables  over,  a,nd 
moisten  them  with  sweet  oil.  Have  the  bird  trussed  as 
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for  boiling,  cover  tlie  breast  with  thin  slices  of  bacon, 

lay  the  back  of  the  bird  on  the  vegetables,  slice  some 

limes,  which  cover  the  breast  with  to  preserve  its  colour, 
tie  the  paper  round  mth  string,  spit  it  carefully  and 

roast  before  a clear  fire;  before  so  doing  moisten  the  pa- 
per well  with  fine  ghee  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  set 

the  bird  a moderate  distance  from  the  fire,  it  will  take 
three  hours  to  roast. 

Empty  and  clean  a fine  fowl,  and  be 
Turkish  Fowl,  particular  in  washing  the  inside  of  it  with 

very  hot  water;  if  you  leave  any  blood 

in  it  the  rice  will  be  full  of  scum.  Your  rice  having 
boiled  a sufficient  time  in  rich  consomme  (stock  broth), 
season  it  with  salt,  and  introduce  some  into  the  body  of 
the  fowl,  which  you  next  roast,  well  wrapped  up  in 

layers  of  bacon,  and  in  paper;  it  requires  an  hour  to 
have  it  sufficiently  done.  Send  it  up  with  rice  round 
the  fowl,  the  same  as  you  have  used  to  put  inside,  only 
add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  very  good  bechamel,  well  sea- 
soned ; do  not  let  it  be  too  thin,  and  pour  a little  ve- 
loute  over  the  fowl.  Take  particular  care  to  keep  the 
fowl  white. 


Prepare  and  truss  the  fowls;  let  them 
Fricassee  of  boil;  skim  and  simmer  in  a vegetable  braise 
Fowls.  seasoned  -with  mace,  lemon,  zest,  white  pep- 
per, salt,  onion,  and  carrot;  if  it  is  a small 
chicken,  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  will  do  it,  as  it  should 
rather  be  tender  than  overdone.  Take  it  up,  and  strain 
the  stock;  add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  rice  or  fine 
wheat  flour;  cook  and  work  it  till  quite  smooth;  when 
properly  cooked,  cut  up  and  put  in  the  chicken  and  let  it 
warm  with  a cupful  of  rich  cream,  but  do  not  lot  it  boil; 
when  ready  to  dish,  put  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  yolk  of 
eggs;  to  finish  the  tliickening,  cooked  mushroom,  oysters, 
or  any  nice  vegetable  may  be  added,  and  a little  le- 
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mou  juice.  If  it  require  more  richness,  put  in  a small 
bit  of  butter;  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Cut  up  the  fowl  into  eight  or  nine  pieces, 
Another.  put  them  into  a steiiqian  anti  eover  Mith  water, 
add  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  parsley  and  a 
blade  of  mace,  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then  remove  the 
fowl,  strain  the  gravy  through  a napkin  into  a basin,  dress 
the  slices  of  fowl,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two 
spoonsful  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  the  stock  and  keep 
stin’ing  it  till  it  bods,  skim  it  well,  then  add  a few  button 
onions  or  handful  of  mushrooms,  let  it  simmer  tiU  the 
onions  are  tender,  then  add  yoUcs  of  two  eggs,  beat  up  in 
four  table-spoonsful  of  eream  or  mdk,  shake  it  well  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  dress  the  sliees  on  your 
dish  and  pour  the  sauee  over  them. 

Mince  finely  the  white  meat  of  a fowl,  and 
Rissoles  of  some  veloute  redueed,  or  bechamel;  season 
Fowl.  it  highly,  and  add,  if  you  please,  a little 

em'ry  powder;  then  let  it  eool;  when  cold, 
divide  into  small  balls,  and  m?ap  them  up  in  paste;  fiy 
and  senx  with  fried  parsley,  or  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Cut  the  meat  of  a fowl  or  chicken  into 
Croquettes  small  pieees,  and  season  it  well ; put  them  in- 
of  Fowl.  to  some  bechamel,  and  let  them  cool ; then 
form  into  oblong  balls,  and  dip  them  into  a 
beaten  egg  or  very  light  butter,  and  then  into  crumbs  of 
bread;  fry  them  of  a light  brown,  and  sen'e  with  crisp 
parsley. 

Ohs. — They  may  be  made  with  any  white  meat,  rabbits, 
poultry,  sweetbread,  or  game. 

Mince  some  mushrooms;  cook  them  in 
Mince  Foivl.  butter,  sweet  dicrbs,  maee,  white  pepper,  le- 
mon, zest,  salt,  and  a little  cream ; when  all 
is  well  cooked,  take  out  the  sweet  herbs,  and  put  in  the 
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mince  just  to  warm,  witli  a little  lemon  juice;  garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon,  or  dish  in  a vol-au-vcnt,  crustade,  rice 
border,  or  mashed  potatoes. 

Cut  the  livers  all  of  one  size — the  lobes 
Khubab  liver,  of  calves;  pigs’  or  lambs’  livers  answer 
tvith  oysters  or  very  well — allow  tlu’ce  oysters  for  every 
cray-fish.  liver;  season  them  well  in  sweet  herbs, 

spices,  and  salt;  dip  them  in  yolks  of  egg, 
and  roU  them  in  crumbs  with  the  other  ingredients;  thread 
them  upon  silver  skewers,  and  broil  them  in  a buttered 
paper,  or  in  a case;  serve  them  with  buttered  gravy  and 
lemon  juice;  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

If  cray-fish  are  used,  put  a little  bit  of  anchovy  in  the 
claws  of  each,  and  thread  them  at  proper  distance  with 
the  other  meat,  as  livers  take  very  little  cooking.  They 
are  equally  well  done,  roasted  on  a bird-jack  well  basted ; 
the  cray-fish  are  the  better  for  being  crisped  in  the  oven, 
and  weU  basted  before  they  are  put  on  the  skewers.  The 
large  claws  and  noses  must  be  pared,  and  the  tail-shell  may 
be  taken  off. 

Prepare  them  as  for  boiling;  lard  or  not; 
Fowls  with  mix  nearly  half  a pound  of  butter  with  mace. 

Oysters.  lemon,  zest,  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  the 

fowls;  tie  them  close,  that  the  butter  may 
not  escape;  cover  a pan  mth  bacon  and  braising  ingredi- 
ents; put  in  the  fowl;  prepare  in  the  meantime  five  or  six 
dozen  of  oysters  in  a nice  sauce,  and  dish  them  over  it, 
garnished  -with  sliced  onions  and  oysters,  fried  in  butter. 

Obs. — Poidtry  may  always  be  larded  excepting  for  boil- 
ing,  if  braised;  the  braise  ought  never  to  touch  the  lard, 
as  it  will  make  it  fall. 

Cut  them  into  joints;  put  the  trimmings 
Hashed  game  into  a stewpan,  with  a quart  of  the  broth 
or  rabbit.  they  were  boiled  in,  and  a large  onion  cut 

in  four;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour;  strain  it 

z 
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througli  a sieve ; tlien  put  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour  ia 
a basin,  and  mix  it  well  by  degrees  with  the  hot  broth; 
sot  it  on  the  fire  to  boil  up;  then  strain  it  through  a fine 
sieve ; wash  out  the  stewpan ; lay  the  fowl  in  it,  and  jxiur 
the  gi’avy  in  it  (tlmough  a sieve);  set  it  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  very  gently  (it  must  not  boil)  for  fifteen 
minutes ; five  minutes  before  you  serve  it  up,  cut  the  stuff- 
ing in  slices,  and  put  it  in  to  warm;  then  take  it  out, 
and  lay  it  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  put  the  fowl  in 
the  middle;  carefully  sldm  the  fat  oflf  the  gravy;  then 
shake  it  round  well  in  the  stewpan,  and  pour  it  on  the  hash. 

N.  B. — You  may  garnish  the  dish  with  bread  sippets 
lightly  toasted. 

Take  a large  fowl  or  a couple  of  fine 
Foiol  or  Chick-  chickens,  boiled  or  roasted,  cut  the  meat  off 
en  salad.  from  the  bones  in  small  slices,  have  two  or 
thi’ee  sticks  of  white  celery  and  cut  them 
into  slices  an  inch  long,  mix  both  together,  cover  it  over 
and  set  it  on  one  side,  whilst  you  prepare  the  sauce.  Break 
down  the  yolks  of  five  hard-boded  eggs,  with  the  back  of 
a spoon  into  a smooth  paste,  add  a large  spoonful  of  made 
mustard  with  some  salt,  mix  this  together  -with  four  or  five 
spoonsful  of  •vinegar,  and  lastly  by  degrees  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  sweet  od  or  cream,  stii’  the  w^hole  for  some  time 
untd  the  dressing  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  smooth,  when 
pour  it  over  the  meat  and  celery,  just  before  serving. 

Obs. — If  cream  is  used  and  the  sauce  is  too  thick,  add 
a spoonM  or  twn  of  water. 

Cut  them  in  quartei-s;  beat  up  an  egg 
To  dress  cold,  or  two  (according  to  the  quantity  you  dress) 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  pcpi>cr 
and  salt,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  a few  crumbs  of 
bread ; mix  these  wnll  together,  and  cover  the  fowl,  &e., 
with  this  batter ; boil  them  or  put  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
or  have  ready  some  chipping  liot  in  a pan,  in  which  fry 
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t1icm  a broAvn  coloov;  tliickeu  a little  gravy  witli 

some  flour;  pirt  a lai’ge  spoonful  of  catsup  to  it;  lay  tlie 
fry  in  a dish,  and  pom’  the  sauce  round  it.  You  may  gar- 
nish with  slices  of  lemon  and  toasted  bread. 

To  judge  if  an  egg  is  fresh,  put  it  into 
Eggs,  remarks  on.  a large  basin  of  water ; if  it  sinks  imme- 
diately you  may  be  sure  it  is  good.  Re- 
member that  all  eggs  are  not  of  the  same  size,  and  in 
using  any  quantity  for  cakes  a little  judgment  is  neces- 
sary. To  preserve  them  for  any  time,  lay  them  in  lime 
and  water,  the  consistence  of  tliick  cream.  Hard-boiled 
eggs  will  keep  well  for  a jom’ney,  only  remember,  while 
boiling,  when  first  put  into  the  water,  to  move  them  about 
so  that  the  yolk  may  not  fall  on  one  side,  but  be  as  near 
the  middle  as  possible  in  the  white.  Eggs  will  also  keep, 
if  rubbed  over  with  wax  so  as  to  close  up  the  pores  in  the 
shell. 

Wlienever  eggs  are  required  for  puddings,  cakes,  jellies, 
&c.,  open  each  separately  over  another  basin  or  dish  be- 
fore adding  to  the  rest,  as  one  bad  egg  carelessly  tlirowir 
amongst  the  others,  ^vill  spoil  the  whole;  and  always  strain 
them  after  Ijeing  beaten  up. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  over  a pound  of 
To  preserve,  unslaked  linie;  stir  it  well;  the  following 
day  pour  off  the  clear  water  into  a jar,  and 
put  in  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid;  in  this  mamier  they  will 
continue  good  for  six  months  or  more. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  and  white  of  eight  eggs. 
Egg  brouilles.  wdth  a little  salt  and  pepper,  until  well  mix- 
ed; then  put  them  into  a stewpan  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  with  a wooden 
spoon,  that  the  brouilles  may  be  quite  smooth ; add  a spoon- 
ful of  consomme  or  white  broth,  with  whatever  articles  you 
intend  putting  into  it ; truffles,  mushrooms,  artichokes,  as- 
paragus heads,  broth,  &c. 
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Boil  hard  one  dozen  of  eggs;  cut  them 
Eggs  en  Sw’-  in  halves,  and  remove  tlie  yolks,  wliich  put 
prise.  into  a mortar  ivith  three  tahle-sixionsful  of 

butter,  and  pound  well  together,  mixing  a 
little  cream,  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  adding  two 
raw  eggs  to  make  it  hind ; then  pare  out  the  inside  of  the 
whites  as  thin  as  possible,  and  fill  one  half  with  the  pound- 
ed egg;  then  mix  some  chopped  parsley  with  a part  only 
of  the  eggs  sufficient  to  fill  the  remaining  whites;  make 
a dome  in  a dish  of  the  remainder  of  the  pounded  ingredi- 
ents, and  trim  it  aU  round  with  the  stuffed  eggs ; then  put 
into  an  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

Put  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  comes 
Eggs  to  boil.  slowly  to  a boil,  they  will  be  done  enough, 
or  put  them  in  boiling  water,  and  sim- 
mer slowly  for  two  minutes ; take  them  from  the  fire,  and 
put  them  into  a napkin  several  times  folded  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  less  or  more.;'  Boiling  quick  hardens  the 
white,  and  cracks  the  shell;  if  an  egg  is  only  half  cover- 
ed with  water  and  boiled  quick  the  yolk  is  too  much 
done  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other,  and  gives 
it  an  addled  appearance,  or  if  the  egg  is  covered  with 
water  and  boiled  too  quick,  the  white  is  quickly  harden- 
ed, while  the  yolk  is  nearly  raw. 

Be  sure  the  fryingpan  is  quite  clean  (and 
Fried.  remember  that  clear  dripping  or  lard  is  better 
than  butter  or  ghee  to  fry  eggs  in):  when  the 
fat  is  hot,  break  tivo  or  three  eggs  into  it;  do  not  turn 
them,  but  while  they  are  frying  keep  pouring  some  of  the 
fat  over  them  in  a spoon;  they  will  be  done  enough  in 
two  or  three  minutes;  if  they  arc  done  nicely  they  will 
look  as  white  and  delicate  as  if  they  had  been  poached; 
take  them  up  with  a tin  slice;  drain  the  fat  from  them, 
and  trim  them  neatly  and  send  them  up  with  bacon  roiuul 
them. 
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The  beauty  of  a poaehed  egg  is  for  tlie 
Poached.  yolk  to  be  seen  through  the  Avhite,  which 
should  be  only  sufficiently  hardened  to  form 
a transparent  veal  for  the  egg.  Half  fill  your  stewpan 
Q^ear  boiling  water  from  the  tea-kettle^  and  stiain 
it;  break  the  egg  into  a cup,  and  when  the  ivater  boils, 
remove  the  stewpan  from  the  fire  or  stove,  and  gently 
slip  the  egg  into  it.  Let  it  stand  till  the  white  is  set , 
then  put  it  over  a moderate  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  wa- 
ter boils  the  egg  is  ready;  take  it  up  with  a slice,  and 
neatly  round  off  the  rugged  edges;  send  them  up  on  a 
toast,  udtli  or  without  butter;  the  toast  should  be  a lit- 
tle larger  than  the  egg. 

Boil  six  cloves  of  garlic  five  minutes,  and. 
Egg  salad.  poimd  them  with  a few  capers  and  two  an- 
chovies; mix  them  very  well  with  oil,  salt, 
pepper,  and  vinegar,  and  dish  it  under  hard  boiled  eggs, 
whole  or  cut  in  two. 

Choose  some  very  fine  bacon  streaked 
Egg  minced.  with  lean;  cut  it  into  veiy  thin  slices,  and 
afterwards  into  small  square  pieces;  throw 
them  into  a stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  that 

it  may  draw  out  some  of  the  fat,  when  as  much  as  ivill 

freely  come,  lay  them  on  a warm  dish;  put  into  a stew- 
pan a ladle  of  ghee  or  lard ; set  it  on  a stove ; put  in 
about  a dozen  small  pieces  of  the  bacon;  then  stoop  the 
stewpan,  and  break  in  an  egg;  manage  this  carefully,  and 
the  egg  will  presently  be  done;  it  will  be  very  round, 
and  a little  dice  of  bacon  will  stick  to  it  all  over,  so 
that  it  will  make  a pretty  appearance.  Take  care  the 
yolks  do  not  harden;  when  the  egg  is  thus  done,  lay  it 
on  a hot  plate,  and  do  the  others. 

Beat  and  strain  ten  or  twelve  eggs;  put 
Bnflered  a piece  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  keep 

Eggs.  turning  it  one  way  till  melted;  put  ui  the 
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beaten  eggs  and  stir  tliem  round  ivitli  a silver  sjioon  until 
they  become  quite  thick;  serve  them  on  a dish  with  but- 
tered toast.  They  may  be  eaten  with  fish,  fowl  or  sausage^s. 

To  roast  must  be  done  as  a capon,  and 
Chickens.  served  with  egg  or  bread  sauce. 


Pick,  wash  them  clean,  and  dry  them  in 
Broiled  or  a cloth ; cut  them  down  the  back : tru-ss  the 

grilled.  legs  and  wings  as  for  boihng;  flatten  them, 

and  put  upon  a cold  gridiron;  when  they 
become  a little  diy,  put  them  in  a plate,  and  baste  with 
a little  butter;  strew  a little  salt  and  pepper  over  the 
inside,  which  part  should  be  laid  first  on  the  gridiron; 
baste  them,  and  let  them  broil  slowly.  The  livers  and 
gizzards  should  be  fastened  under  the  wings.  Serve  with 
catsup  or  stewed  mushrooms. 


Put  into  a stewpan  half  a pint  of  water,  two 
Fricassee,  table-spoonsful  of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
some  salt,  and  white  pepper;  stir  all  together 
until  it  is  hot,  and  add  a cliicken  cut  into  joints  and 
skinned,  Avith  a couple  of  onions  minced  and  a blade  of 
mace ; stew  it  for  an  hour,  and  a little  before  serving, 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  cream;  stir  it  in  gradually,  taking  care  it 
does  not  boh. 


Obs. — Whenever  egg  and  cream  is  added  and  used  for 
a thickening,  never  let  it  boil,  or  else  it  cimdles. 

Cut  a roast  fowl  into  small  squares,  fiy  a 
Rissoles  de  tea-spoonful  of  cliopped  onions  in  half  an 
Volatile.  omice  of  butter,  but  do  not  let  them  brown ; 

add  half  a pint  of  white  sauce,  and  reduce  it 
to  a proper  thickness,  put  the  fowl  into  the  sauce,  sea- 
son with  a little  salt,  white  pepper,  sugar,  chopped  pars- 
ley and  mushrooms,  let  it  boil,  then  add  tlic  yolk  of  two 
eggs ; stir  it  well,  when  the  eggs  have  set  pour  it  on  a 
dish  to  cool. 
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—Acicl,  if  you  like,  a little  ham  or  tongue,  and 
use  this  as  for  other  rissoles,  Avhich  may  also  he  made 
■with  veal,  s-\veet  breads,  or  game. 

Half  roast  a chicken  or  fowl;  ,skin  and 
To  pull  a peal  off  all  the  white  meat  in  flakes,  as  well 
Chicken.  as  the  legs;  break  the  bones,  and  boil  them 
in  a little  water  till  the  strength  be  drawm 
out;  strain  it,  and  when  it  becomes  cold,  skim  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  a Httle  mace,  white  pepper,  and 
salt;  add  a bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream  or  rich  milk ; then  put  in  the  meat 
Avith  a little  mushroom  powder  or  catsup;  before  serving 
add  the  squeeze  of  a lime. 

Cut  the  chicken  into  joints;  put  them 
Chicken  in  into  a saucepan  with  nearly  a quart  of  yormg 
peas.  peas,  a bit  of  butter,  a small  onion,  and  a 

sprig  of  parsley;  moisten  them  with  gravy, 
and  put  on  the  Are;  dust  them  with  a little  flour,  and 
bon  them  till  the  sauce  is  thick;  add  a little  salt  just  be- 
fore serving  with  a little  sugar. 

Parboil,  skin,  and  then  cut  up  neatly  two 
Chicken  pie.  or  three  young  chickens;  season  them  with 
salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg  and  mace  mixed; 
put  with  them  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour ; lay  them  in 
a dish,  with  the  livers  and  gizzards  well  seasoned,  some 
force-meat  balls,  and  a few  thin  slices  of  ham;  and  half 
a pint  of  gravy,  a glass  of  wine,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle  or  mushrooms,  and  the  yolks  of  five  hard 
boiled  eggs,  divide  in  halves;  cover  with  a puff  paste 
and  bake. 

Obs. — The  chicken  may  be  put  in  Avholc,  or  in  halves, 
and  the  seasoning  put  inside  with  the  butter. 

Quarter  two  or  three  chickens,  and  simmer 
. Friar’s  them  gently  in  three  half  pints  of  water; 

Chicken.  . adtl  a sprig  or  two  of  i)arslcy,  mace,  pepper. 
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ami  salt;  beat  an  egg  for  every  cliicken  or  more,  and 
stir  tliem  into  the  boiling  broth,  it  must  separate  into 
flakes;  serve  in  a deep  dish. 

This  dish  may  be  made  of  veal,  rabbit,  eels  or  other 
fish;  if  for  an  invalid,  only  put  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

Cut  the  ehicken  in  quarters ; take  of  the 
Cold  Chicken  skin;  rub  with  an  egg  beaten  up,  and 
fried.  eover  it  vdth  grated  bread  seasoned  M-ith 

pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  cliop- 
ped  parsley;  fry  it  in. butter;  thicken  a little  brown  gra\y 
■with  fiom’  and  butter;  add  a little  cayenne  and  mush- 
room catsup. 

Put  in  plenty  of  force-meat  or  stuffing,  so 
Capon.  as  to  plump  out  the  fowl;  when  the  bird  is 

properly  stuffed  and  trussed,  score  the  giz- 
zard; dip  it  into  melted  butter;  let  it  di-ain,  and  season 
it  -with  red  pepper  and  salt;  put  it  under  one  wing,  and 
the  liver  nicely  washed  under  the  others;  cover  it  ■with 
buttered  paper,  and  roast  it  a delicate  bro'wn. 

Take  about  six  ounces  or  more  of  the 
Chicken  patties  wliite  meat,  and  three  of  ham;  chop  very 
with  ham.  small ; put  it  iuto  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  cream  and  the  same  quantity  of  white  stock,  a little 
nutmeg,  some  cayenne,  pepper  and  salt,  the  juice  of  half 
a lime ; stir  it  over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  does 
not  burn;  it  is  then  ready  to  be  put  in  the  patty  paste. 

Take  a roasted  or  boiled  fowl;  cut  it 
Burdwun  steiv.  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a silver 
stewqian;  put  in  two  ladiesful  of  soup,  ■with 
two  dozen  anchoAues,  a glass  of  ivliite  ■wine,  some  melted 
butter,  some  boiled  or  roasted  onions,  pickled  oysters,  and 
cayenne  pepper ; stir  and  let  it  warm  thi'ough,  and  add  a 
little  lemon  juice. 
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Wlieii  this  is  prepared  on  purpose,  the  fowl  or  chicken 
is  only  half  roasted  or  boiled;  if  boiled,  the  water  or 
broth  is  used  to  make  it  instead  of  the  soup.  Fish  may 
be  used,  and  essence  of  anchovy  instead  of  the  fish. 


Cut  a fowl  in  pieces;  sirred  an  onion  small. 
Country  and  fry  it  brown  in  butter;  sprinkle  the  fowl 
Captain,  -with  fine  salt  and  cuiTy  powder,  and  fry  it 
brown ; then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a pint 
of  soup;  stew  it  slowly  down  to  an  half,  and  serve  it 
with  rice. 


Cut  up  two  cold  chickens  as  for  salmi; 
Capilotade.  then  pour  over  them  brown  sauce,  in  which 
let  them  simmer  a little,  very  gently;  thicken 
with  floru*  and  butter;  add  lemon  juice;  then  have  ready 
sippets  of  bread  fined  in  butter;  set  these  round  the  dish; 
put  udthin  them  the  limbs  of  the  chicken,  and  over  the 
latter  pour  the  sauce. 

Put  into  fryingpan  a little  clear  ghee; 
throw  in  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  grated 
bread,  and  keep  stirring  them  constantly 
till  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  and  drain  be- 
fore the  fire. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
Sippets,  divide  with  a sharp  knife  into  pieces  two  inches 
square;  shape  them  into  triangles  or  crosses;  put 
some  ghee,  butter,  or  very  clean  fat  into  a fryingpan;  when 
it  is  hot,  put  in  the  sippets,  and  fry  them  a delicate  light 
brown;  take  them  up,  and  drain  them  well,  turning  oc- 
casionally. 

Obs. — If  these  arc  not  delicately  clean  and  dry,  they  are 
uneatable;  they  are  always  a pretty  garnish,  and  an  im- 
provement to  most  made  dishes. 

A 1 
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Wlicn  a goose  is  well  picked,  singed,  and 
Goose  to  roast,  cleaned,  make  the  stuffing  with  about  two 
ounces  of  onion  and  half  as  much  green 
sage;  chop  them  very  fine,  adding  four  ounces  (alxmt  a 
large  breakfast  cupful)  of  stale  bread  crumbs  and  a very- 
little  pepper  and  salt  (to  this  may  be  added  half  the  liver, 
parboiling  it  first),  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  incor- 
porating the  whole  weE  together : stuff  the  goose,  do  not 
quite  fill  it,  but  leave  a little  room  for  the  stuffing  to  sweU ; 
spit  it;  tie  it  on  the  spit  at  both  ends  to  prevent  it  swing- 
ing round,  and  to  keep  the  stuffing  from  coming  out.  From 
an  hoxm  and  a half  to  two  horn’s  will  roast  a fine  full-grown 
goose.  Send  up  gravy  and  apple  sauce  with  it. 

Obs. — For  another  stuffing,  see  Ducks. 

When  your  goose  is  cleaned  as  for  roast- 
Boiled  lo'itli  ing,  rub  it  over  with  two  or  three  handsful 
onion  sauce,  of  salt,  and  let  it  remain  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours ; then  bod  it  as  you  would  a fowl, 
and  serv’e  it  with  onion  sauce. 

Cut  out  the  fillet  or  the  side  of  a sir- 
MoeJe  goose.  loin  of  beef;  let  it  be  done  with  a sharp 
knife  that  it  may  not  be  ragged;  steep 
it  in  port  wine  and  vinegar;  cut  it  open,  and  stuff  it 
with  sage  and  onion  basted  with  goose  fat;  and  serve 
with  onion,  gooseberry,  or  apple  sauce.  Let  the  fire  be 
brisk  by  which  it  is  roasted. 

Take  two  ounces  of  leaves  of  green  sage. 
Relish  for  goose  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  peel  pared  thin, 

or  pork.  same  of  salt,  minced  shallot,  and  half  a 

drachm  of  caycime  pepper,  ditto  of  citric 
acid ; steep  it  for  a fortnight  in  a pint  of  claret ; shake  it 
up  Avell  every  day ; let  it  stand  a day  to  settle,  and  de- 
cant the  clear  liquor;  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  close.  A 
table-spoonful  or  more  in  a quarter  pint  of  gra\w  of  melt- 
ed butter. 
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Take  the  bones  out  of  two  geese  and  two 
Yorkshire  fowls;  boil  a tongue,  and  eut  the  whole  into 
Goose  pie.  slices  the  size  of  your  finger  with  two  pounds 
of  fat  baeon;  lay  the  slices  of  goose  flat, 
and  season  with  a spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  marjoram, 
thyme,  mushrooms,  and  parsley;  lay  the  sliees  of  tongue 
mth  the  fat  bacon  on  these;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  all- 
spice and  mace ; then  lay  the  fowl  fillets  on  top  of  all ; 
roll  up  in  the  shape  of  a goose,  and  tie  it  tight  round 
with  tape.  Forced  meat  may  be  placed  in  the  cavities,  if 
it  is  required  to  be  very  piquant ; blanch,  put  it  in  a basin 
with  the  bones  of  the  goose,  and  two  quarts  of  strong  gra- 
vy, and  bod  it ; have  ready  a raised  pie  crust  on  a dish 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  it,  and  put  in  the  goose  when 
cold  with  the  gi’a^y  it  was  boiled  in,  which  will  be  a fine 
jelly;  removing  the  fat  from  the  surface,  and  laying  it  aside, 
put  the  clearest  of  the  jeUy  over  the  top  of  the  pie. 

Clean  well  and  half  stew  two  or  three  sets 
Giblet ine.  of  goose  giblets;  cut  the  leg  in  two,  the  wing 
and  neck  into  three,  and  the  gizzard  into  foui’ 
pieces ; preserve  the  liquor,  and  set  the  giblets  by  till  cold ; 
otherwise,  the  heat  of  the  giblets  will  spod  the  paste  you 
cover  the  pie  with;  then  season  the  whole  with  black 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a deep  dish ; cover 
it  with  paste ; rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg ; ornament 
and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a moderate  oven. 

In  the  meantime  take  the  liquor  the  giblets  were  stewed 
in;  skim  it  free  from  fat;  put  it  over  a fire  in  a clean 
stewpan ; thicken  it  a little  with  flour  and  butter,  or 
flour  and  water;  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon ; add  a few  drops  of  browning ; strain 
it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  when  you  take  the  pie  from 
the  oven,  pour  some  of  the  gravy  into  it  through  a funnel, 
you  may  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a moderately  thick 
rump  steak ; or  if  you  have  any  cold  game  or  poultry,  cut 
it  in  pieces,  and  add  it  to  the  above. 
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And  geese  are  generally  dressed  and  stuflfed 
Ducks  with  the  same  materials;  wth  the  wild  ducks 
no  stuffing  is  used, — lemon  juice,  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  with  a little  port  wine  is  their  proper  seasoning. 

Are  dressed  the  same  as  geese  with  regard  to 
Ducklings  stuffing,  but  generally  served  Muth  green  peas 
and  orange  or  lemon  sauce. 

The  pinions  ought  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
Ducks  to  bodies;  the  feet  well  blanched  in  hot  water; 
roast.  the  nails  cut  and  tucked  over  the  back ; reseiwe 

the  pinions,  head,  neck,  liver,  feet,  and  gizzards 
for  soups  or  ragouts. 

After  having  cleansed  the  giblets  well,  boil 
Gravy  and  all  except  the  liver,  in  a pint  of  water  for 

stuffing.  an  hour,  with  a chopped  onion,  some  salt 

and  pepper;  strain  and  add  a little  brown- 
ing with  a tea-spoonful  of  coratch  and  mushroom  catsup. 

For  the  stuffing,  mince  the  raw  liver  with  two  sage 
leaves,  a small  onion,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a bit  of 
butter  and  grated  bread  crumbs,  or  mash  up  some  boiled 
potatoes,  with  a little  cream  or  butter;  add  pepper  and 
salt  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  fill  the  duck  with  this  pre- 
vious to  roasting;  if  you  have  a pair,  one  stuffed  in  this 
manner,  and  the  other  with  omons  and  sage,  enables  those 
who  dislilce  an  onion  to  eat  their  duck  without  it. 

Make  a paste,  allo^Ting  half  a pound  of 
To  boil  a butter  to  a pound  of  flour ; truss  a duck  as 

Duck.  for  boiling;  put  into  the  inside  a little  pep- 

per and  salt,  one  or  two  sage  leaves  and  a 
little  onion  finely  minced;  enclose  the  duck  in  the  paste 
with  a little  jellied  gravy;  boil  it  in  a cloth  and  serve 
it  with  brown  gravy  poured  round  it. 

0/^s._The  duck  may  be  salted  the  night  before  boiling. 
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and  when  dressed,  serve  it  Avith  onion  sauce;  this  is  also 
an  excellent  way  of  dressing  a goose. 

Are  roasted  the  same  way  as  tame,  only 
Ducks  (wild)  without  stuffing,  and  basted  with  butter 
and  lemon  or  orange  juice;  they  do  not 
require  so  long  roasting  as  tame;  sauce  may  be  made  by 
cutting  along  the  breast,  adding  butter,  lime  juice,  a glass 
of  port  nine,  and  cayerme  pepper. 

Obs. — Some  add  made  mustard  with  mushroom  catsup. 

Cut  one  or  two  ducks  into  quarters ; fry  them 
Stew.  a light  brown  in  butter ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  gravy,  two  glasses  of  port 
wine,  fom*  whole  onions,  some  black  pepper  and  salt,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  tAvo  sage  leaves,  and  a sprig  of  sweet 
marjoram;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  stew  them  till  ten- 
der; take  out  the  herbs  and  onions;  skim  it;  if  the  same 
be  not  sufficiently  thick,  mix  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
it  a little  flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  same  pan;  boil  it  up 
and  garnish  with  the  onions. 

Cut  an  onion  or  two  into  small  dice; 
Dressed  ducks,  put  it  into  a stcAvpan  Avith  a little  butter; 
flashed.  fry  it,  but  do  not  let  it  get  any  colour; 

put  as  much  broth  into  the  stewpan  as  Avill 
make  sauce  for  the  hash;  thicken  it  Avith  a little  flom’; 
cut  up  the  duck;  put  it  into  the  sauce  to  warm,  do  not 
let  it  boil;  season  Avith  pepper,  salt,  and  catsup. 

Obs. — The  .legs  of  ducks  or  geese  broiled  and  laid  upon 
apple  or  green  papaAV  sauce,  may  be  served  for  luncheon 
or  supper. 

Clean  two  sets  of  giblets ; put  them  into 
Giblet  slexo.  a saucepan ; just  cover  them  Avitli  cold 
Avater,  and  set  them  on  the  fire;  Avhen 
they  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and  put  in  an  onion,  three 
cloves  or  tAvo  blades  of  mace,  a few  berries  of  black  pep- 
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per,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  half  a tea-sixioiiful  of  salt; 
cover  the  stewpan  elose,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
till  the  giblets  are  quite  tender;  this  Avill  take  from  one 
hour  and  a half  to  tivo  and  a half,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  giblets.  The  pinions  will  be  done  first,  and  must 
then  be  taken  out  and  put  in  again  to  warm ; -when  the 
gizzards  are  done,  wateh  them  that  they  do  not  get  too 
much  done;  take  them  out,  and  thicken  the  sauce  Avith 
flour  and  butter;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  and  reduce  it 
just  enough  to  eat  Avith  the  giblets,  then  strain  it  tlirough 
a tammis  into  a clean  steAvpan ; cut  the  giblets  into  pieces, 
put  them  into  the  sauce  nith  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup ; pour  the  whole 
into  a soup  dish  Avith  sippets  of  bread  at  the  bottom. 

The  flavom’  of  pigeons  is  always  best  pre- 
Pigeons  to  serA'^ed  by  roasting.  Pigeons  should  be  clress- 
roast.  ed  while  they  are  very  fresh — take  off  the 

heads  and  necks,  and  cut  off  the  toes  at  the 
first  joint;  draw  them  carefully,  and  pour  plenty  of  water 
through  them;  Avipe  them  diy,  and  put  into  each  bird  a 
small  bit  of  butter  lightly  sprinkled  A\ith  cayenne,  or  stuff 
them  Avith  some  green  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  mixed 
Avdth  a bit  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  the 
belly  of  each  bird  Avith  it;  they  Avill  be  sufficiently  done 
in  twenty  minutes.  Serve  them  Avith  broAvn  gravy  or  bread 
sauee,  or  parsley  and  butter. 

Truss  them  like  boiled  fowls;  put  them 
Boiled.  into  plenty  of  boiling  water;  throAv  in  a 

little  salt,  and  in  fifteen  mmutes  take  them 
out;  poiu’  parsley  and  butter  over,  and  send  some  of  it 
to  table  Avith  them  in  a tureen. 

Take  the  pigeons,  cut  them  into  fillets. 
Pigeon  ad-  and  flatten  them  Avith  the  back  of  a knife; 
lets  a la  ma-  scrape  the  bone  off  the  pinion,  and  stick 
rechale.  it  in  the  cud  of  the  cutlet;  dust  them 
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over  with  salt  and  pepper,  Rnd  rub  them  over  with  tlie 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg;  dip  them  into  melted  butter,  and 
sprinkle  smoothly  with  crumbs  of  bread ; broil  them  of  a 
nice  colour,  and  serve  with  a rich  gravy  or  Italian  sauce. 

For  this  entree  you  must  proem’e  young  pi- 
Stewed  geons  or  squabs;  singe  them  slightly;  melt 

Pigeons,  about  half  a poimd  of  butter,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a lemon  into  the  butter,  and  then  let  the 
pigeons  be  fried  lightly  over  the  fire  twice  or  three  times 
only.  Then  put  the  pigeons  into  a stewpan  trimmed  with 
layers  of  bacon;  pour  the  melted  butter  and  lemon  juice 
over  them,  and  then  cover  them  well.  It  is  also  requisite 
to  pour  in  a spoonful  of  rich  gravy  to  prevent  their  fry- 
ing; set  them  for  a quarter  of  an  horn  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  drain  them;  dish  them  with  brown  sharp  sauce, 
or  a sauce  piquante. 

Border  a dish  with  fine  puff  paste,  and 
Pigeon  pie.  cover  the  bottom  with  a veal  cutlet  or 
tender  rump  steak  cut  into  thin  slices ; 
season  with  salt,  cayerme,  and  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace ; 
put  as  many  young  pigeons  over  them  as  the  dish  will 
contain,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices,  the  yolk 
of  a few  hard  boiled  eggs  within  the  intervals;  put  plen- 
ty of  butter  over  them,  ndth  a small  quantity  of  broth 
for  the  gravy;  cover  the  whole  with  plain  paste  or  with 
puff  paste.  Pigeon  pie,  if  to  be  eaten  cold,  requires  more 
seasoning  than  when  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Obs. — It  is  an  improvement  to  stuff  the  birds  as  for 
roasting,  before  putting  into  the  pic. 

Stuff,  lard,  paper,  and  roast  as  hare  or 
Rabbits  to  fowl ; baste  it  well,  as  it  is  rather  dry,  and 

roust.  butter  it  as  it  should  be  of  a very  light  co- 

lour; do  not  take  off  the  paper  till  there  is 
only  time  to  brown  it  very  lightly ; froth  it  well,  and 
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serve  it  witli  tlie  liver  nibbed  down  in  tlie  gra\'y ; if  the 
liver  has  been  put  into  the  farce,  any  other  seasoning  will 
be  unnecessary;  it  wdll  take  -from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Any  of  the  sauces  served  with  fowl,  may  be  serv- 
ed -with  it. 


After  it  has  hung  sufficiently,  rub  it  all  over 
As  hare.  Muth  very  fine  powdered  kitchen  spices;  sprinkle 
the  inside  with  garlic  vinegar;  dip  a cloth  in 
vinegar  with  a mixture  of  black  currants  or  port  wine ; 
wrap  it  round  the  rabbit,  stuffing  the  comers  into  the  belly, 
and  hang  it  in  the  air  for  a night;  stuff,  lard,  or  barb, 
roast,  and  serve  it  as  hare. 

Rabbits  that  are  three  parts  grown,  or  at  all 
To  boil,  events  which  are  stiU  quite  young,  should  be  chosen 
for  this  mode  of  cooking;  wash  and  soak  them 
well;  truss  them  firmly  with  the  heads  turned  aud  skewer- 
ed to  the  sides;  drop  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes ; 
when  very  young,  they  will  require  even  less  time  than 
this;  cover  them  with  rich  white  sauce  mixed  with  the 
livers  parboiled  and  finely  pounded  and  well  seasoned  with 
cayenne  and  lime  juice,  or  with  white  onion  sauce,  or  with 
parsley  and  butter  made  with  nnlk  or  cream  instead  of 
water  (the  livers  minced  are  often  added  to  the  last  of 
these),  or  with  good  mushroom  sauce. 

I\Iake  a rich  farce  with  the  meat  of  cold 
Rissoles  of  dressed  rabbits ; then  spread  some  puff  paste, 
rabbit.  and  cover  it  at  equal  distances  with  lumps 
of  the  force-meat ; moisten  the  paste  all 
round  the  farce,  and  fold  it  in  two;  press  it  round  with 
your  fingers,  and  cut  each  out  with  a rowel  or  knife ; 
and  fry  of  a nice  brown  colour;  they  may  be  dipped  into 
the  beaten  yolk  of  eggs  and  crumbed,  but  it  thickens 
the  paste. 
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Prepare,  bone,  and  cut  up  two  young 
ThnbaUe  of  rabbits  ; daub  them  with  bacon  ; season 
rabbits,  poul-  with  minced  parsley,  shallots,  mushrooms 
try,  or  game,  or  truffles,  spices,  pepper,  and  salt ; put 
these  ingredients  in  a stewpan  with  butter, 
and  harden  the  rabbits  white  in  it ; moisten  with  a glass 
of  M'liite  wine  and  two  large  spoonsful  of  espagnole  or 
good  stoek,  and  let  them  simmer  tiU  enough  done  ; set 
tliem  to  eool;  butter  a mould  of  sufflcient  size,  and  line 
it  with  rolled  paste,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  continuing  to  go  round  till  it  comes  to  the  top; 
the  rolls  of  paste  must  lie  firm  over  eaeh  other.  Have 
ready  a piece  of  thin  paste  to  lay  in  the  bottom ; make 
it  an  inch  larger  that  it  may  come  up  to  the  sides ; 
wash  over  tliis  paste  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  it  in ; 
press  it  well  down  to  make  it  firm,  and  have  ready  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  small  force-balls;  dress  them  round  and 
round  the  sides  till  they  nearly  reach  the  top;  put  in 
the  rabbits  with  the  seasoning,  and  cover  it,  wetting  and 
fixing  it  firmly;  dress  it  round  the  edge;  give  it  an  hour 
and  a half ; it  must  be  of  a fine  colour  for  the  paste.  When 
ready  to  dish,  cut  it  nearly  open  at  the  top,  and  put  in 
a nice  sauce  of  reduced  espagnole,  or  cover  it  with  a 
sweetbread  or  mushroom  ragout. 

Cut  the  rabbits  in  proper  pieces,  and 
To  smother  stew  them  gently  in  a braise,  or  white  in 

Rabbits  in  batter — the  most  careful  boiling  hardens 

onions  or  them.  Have  ready  a rich  onion  sauce 

other  vege-  made  with  cream  or  stock — it  may  also  be 

tables.  dressed  in  a ragout  of  celery,  artichoke 

bottoms,  scorzonera,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
peas,  French  beans,  &c. 


Bustard. 


GAME. 

These  birds  are  found  in  great  aljun- 
dance  on  most  of  the  plains  in  this  coun- 
try, more  especially  tlie  western  side  of 

B 1 
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India.  The  male  bird  weighs  from  20  to  30  pounds,  and 
when  taken  by  the  Shikarees,  are  often  sold  for  as  low  a 
sum  as  one  rupee.  The  bird  is  to  be  cleaned  and  truss- 
ed as  a turkey,  and  roasted  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
accompanied  with  bread  sauce;  the  meat  from  the  breast, 
if  not  overdone,  may  be  converted  into  an  excellent  salmi 
or  Burdwan  stew ; like  the  pea  fowl  it  will  furnish  deli- 
cious scollops  or  cutlets,  and  also  soup ; perhaps  the  latter 
methods  are  the  best  for  dressing  the  flesh  of  so  large 
a bird. 

Cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  brown  and 
A Salmi  of  wliite  into  slices,  sprinkle  them  over  lightly 

Bustard.  with  arrowroot  or  flower  and  lay  them  in 

a stewpan,  then  put  the  remaining  trim- 
mings with  the  bones  broken,  a couple  of  onions  cut  in 
half  stuck  with  a dozen  cloves,  some  parsley,  two  or 
tlu’ee  peach  leaves  and  a few  pepper  corns  into  another 
stewpan  and  cover  the  whole  ■with  water,  let  it  boil  well 
for  half  an  hour  and  strain  off  the  gravy,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  again,  add  a large  glass  of  claret  or  white  ■wine 
and  reduce  the  graiy  to  the  quantity  required,  then  add 
the  shces  of  the  bird,  colour  with  a little  browning  and 
give  it  a boil  up,  when  seiwe  ■with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Obs. — The  meat  remaining,  if  picked  free  from  all 
sinews,  may  be  potted  as  directed  for  other  meats.  Turkey 
or  any  other  cold  poultry  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  only,  if  wished  to  be  white,  omit  the  browning 
and  stir  in  the  yolk  of  a beaten  egg  with  a httle  cream 
at  the  last ; it  must  not  boil. 

Cut  the  breast  into  fillets,  and  put  into 
Scollops.  a stew  or  fi’yingpan,  with  a little  melted 

butter  and  some  truffles ; cut  thin  into 
shapes,  or  else  mushrooms;  put  the  stewpan  on  the  fire, 
and  do  the  fillets  on  both  sides ; I’cmovc  the  scollojis  ■with 
the  other  articles  from  the  melted  butter,  and  cover  them 
with  a nice  white  sauce  or  Ixichamel,  flavoured  ^ith  the 
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essence  of  tlic  game,  &c.,  or  serve  them  in  a border  of 
finely  mashed  potatoes. 

Like  a sucking  pig,  should  be  di’essed  almost  as 
Faivns.  soon  as  killed ; when  very  yomig,  is  trussed,  stuff- 
ed, and  spitted  the  same  way  as  a hare;  but  they 
are  better  eating  when  of  a larger  shie,  and  are  then  roast- 
ed in  quarters:  the  hind  quarter  is  most  esteemed.  They 
must  he  put  down  to  a very  quiek  fire,  and  either  hasted 
all  the  time  they  are  roasting,  or  he  covered  Avith  sheets 
of  fat  bacon;  when  done,  baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge 
it  Avith  a little  salt  and  flour  till  you  make  a nice  froth  on 
it.  Send  up  venison  sauce  Avith  it;  or  bread  sauce,  Avith 
wine  and  currants,  may  be  served. 

Obs. — The  proper  sauces  now  in  use  are  ciu'rant  jelly  and 
port  Avine,  sugar,  syrup,  and  claret. 

Skin  and  prepare  it ; Avipe  it  well  Avithout  wash- 
Hare,to  ing;  slit  it  a little  under  the  jaws  to  let  out  the 
roust.  blood,  and  stuff  it  with  savory  or  sweet  stufiing, 

or  Avith  a gratin ; sew  it  up,  and  lard  or  barb  and 
paper  it;  put  into  the  dripping-pan  half  a pint  of  ale,  a 
gill  of  vinegar,  a clove  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt;  baste 
continually  Avithout  stopping  till  it  is  all  dried  up,  or  use 
a pint  of  good  cream  or  a quart  of  fresh  milk;  baste  it 
with  it  till  ready,  and  finish  frothing  it  with  butter  and 
flour;  serve  as  above. 

Obs. — Hare  cut  into  fillets  and  dressed  as  a cutlet  will 
be  foimd  preferable  to  the  common  mode  of  roasting,  es- 
pecially if  served  Avith  a piquant  sauce. 

Wash  it  very  nicely;  cut  it  up  into  pieces 
Hare,  jugged.  proper  to  help  at  table,  and  put  them  in- 

to a jugging  pot,  or  into  a stone  jar  just 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  it;  put  in  some  sAveet  herbs,  a 
roll  or  two  of  rind  of  a lime  or  a Seville  orange  and  a 
fine  large  onion,  Avith  some  cloves  stuck  in  it;  and  if  you 
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wisli  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  the  hare,  a quarter  pint 
of  water;  if  for  a ragout,  a quarter  pint  of  elarct  or  port 
wine  and  the  juiee  of  a Seville  orange  or  lime; — tie  the 
jar  down  closely  "with  a bladder,  so  that  no  steam  can  es- 
cape; put  a little  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  in 
which  place  the  jar,  and  pour  in  water  till  it  reaches  with- 
in four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jar ; let  the  water  boil  for 
about  three  hours,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
hare;  (take  care  it  is  not  overdone,  which  is  the  general 
fault  in  all  made  dishes,  especially  this,)  keeping  it  bod- 
ing aU  the  time,  and  fill  up  the  pot  as  it  bods  away.  WTien 
quite  tender,  strain  off  the  gravy,  clear  from  fat,  thicken 
it  -with  fiour,  and  give  it  a bod  up ; lay  the  hare  in  a 
soup  dish,  and  pom’  the  gravy  to  it;  make  a stuffing  the 
same  as  for  roast  hare,  and  bod  it  in  a cloth,  and  when 
you  dish  up  your  hare,  cut  it  in  slices,  or  make  force- 
meat balls  of  it  for  garnish. 

Or  prepare  the  hare  the  same  as  for  jugging;  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  a few  sweet  herbs,  half  a dozen  cloves, 
the  same  of  allspice  and  black  pepper,  two  large  onions 
and  a roll  of  lemon  or  lime  peel;  cover  it  with  water; 
when  it  boils  skim  it  cleai’,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  tdl 
tender  (about  two  hours) ; then  take  it  up  n-ith  a slice ; 
set  it  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  whde  you  thicken  the  gravy ; 
take  three  ounces  of  butter  and  some  flour;  rub  together; 
put  in  the  gravy;  stir  it  wed,  and  let  it  boil  about  ten 
minutes;  strain  it  through  a sieve  over  the  hare,  and  it 
is  ready. 

If  you  have  enough  of  its  own  gravy 
Hashed  Veni-  left,  it  is  preferable  to  any  to  warm  it  up 
son.  in ; if  not,  take  some  mutton  gravy  or  the 

bones  and  trimmings  of  the  joint  (after 
you  have  cut  off  all  the  handsome  slices  you  can  make 
the  hash) ; put  these  into  some  water,  and  stew  them 
gently  for  an  hour ; then  put  some  butter  into  a stewpan ; 
■when  melted;  put  to  it  as  much  floiu’  as  wdl  dry  up  the 
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butter,  and  stir  it  well  together;  add  to  it  by  degrees 
the  gravy  you  have  been  making  of  the  trimmings,  and 
some  red  eurrant  jelly ; give  it  a boil  up,  skim  it,  strain 
it  tlu-ough  a sieve,  and  it  is  ready  to  reeeive  the  venison 
— put  it  in,  and  let  it  just  get  Avarm ; if  you  let  it  boil  it 
Avill  make  the  meat  hard. 

May  be  roasted  in  lard  or  ghee,  dressed 
Ortalans  Avith  bread  erumbs ; their  legs  must  be  truss- 
ed up  the  same  as  quail.  Serve,  when  roast- 
ed, in  fried  erumbs  mixed  with  savory  poAvder,  such  as 
truffle,  oyster,  musluoom,  or  anchovy. 

Obs. — Bread  to  be  made  into  crumbs  for  serving  Avith 
small  birds,  should  be  first  soaked  in  lime  juice  and  port 
Avine;  acidulated  currant  jelly  or  vinegar  and  sugar  for  gar- 
nishing game. 

Both  black  and  grey,  are  best  boiled ; the 
Partridges,  former  are  in  season  from  October  until  May, 
the  latter  from  September  to  Februai’y.  Clean 
the  birds  and  truss  them  as  a chicken ; have  ready  a 
large  vessel  of  boiling  water,  into  which  place  the  birds, 
keeping  the  Avater  at  a boil ; they  AviU  be  done  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes. 

They  are  also  very  good  stewed  with  some  butter  and 
a small  quantity  of  Avater;  place  them  in  a stcAvpan  or 
conjurer  over  a brisk  fire,  look  to  them  occasionally  and 
constantly  turn,  to  prevent  their  being  bui’nt  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  and  as  soon  as  the  gravy  begins  to  ooze 
* from  the  birds  and  mixes  AA'ith  the  butter,  they  arc  done 
enough.  Serve  Avith  bread  sauce. 

Obs. — Quail,  snipe,  rock  or  green  pigeon,  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  only  the  tAvo  latter  should  first  be 
skinned  and  dressed  in  vine  leaves. 

Clean  your  birds  nicely,  and  take  care  not 
Partridges,  to  injure  the  skin ; pick  tlicm  Avell ; cut  off 
to  roast,  the  siucAvs  that  arc  imder  the  joints  of  the 
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legs  up  towards  the  breast,  and  give  a good  shape  to  tljc 
birds.  They  require  a good  deal  of  roasting.  Send  up 
with  them  rice  or  liread  sauce,  and  good  gravy. 

Cut  off  the  elaivs  after  having  emptied  and 
A la  Cra-  picked  the  birds ; make  a hole  below  the 
pandine.  joint  of  the  leg;  truss  the  leg  inside  of  the 
body;  singe  the  birds  over  the  flame  till  the 
flesh  gets  firm ; pinch  the  breast  -with  your  left  hand  ; 
seollop  the  breast  without  quite  reaching  the  skin;  turn 
the  flesh  over  on  the  table ; beat  the  bird  flat ; dust  it 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper ; then  dip  it  twiee  into  cla- 
rified butter  and  erumbs  of  bread ; broil  it,  and  send  it 
up  with  an  Italian  sauce  or  essence  of  game,  or  it  may  be 
broiled  without  bread  crumbs. 

Are  roasted  as  fowls  and  sensed  with  bread 
Pea  fowl  sauce.  The  breast,  when  cut  into  slices,  may 
be  made  into  cutlets,  and  dressed  the  same  as 
veal  or  fillets  of  pheasants. 

Are  aU  larded  and  stuffed,  and  dressed,  in 
Pheasants  the  same  manner  as  guinea  fowls.  As  a know- 
ledge of  the  age  of  these  birds  is  of  eonse- 
quence  to  the  cook,  therefore  the  wing  ought  to  be  looked 
at,  and  if  the  point  feathers  are  gone,  it  is  old,  and 
ought  to  be  dressed  in  some  other  way,  or  braised  before 
roasting.  Hang  these  birds  by  the  tail  feathers,  and 
when  they  drop,  they  are  fit  for  use : a basket  of  bran  or  ^ 
straw  ought  to  be  placed  beneath,  as  the  fall  from  a 
height  would  bruise  the  bird. 

Requires  a smart  fire,  but  not  a fierce  one: 

To  roast,  thirty  minutes  will  roast  a young  bird,  and 
forty  or  fifty  a full  gromi  pheasant.  Pick  and 
draw  it;  cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  take 
out  the  craw,  but  do  not  cut  the  head  off:  ivipe  the 
inside  of  the  bird  ivith  a clean  cloth;  twist  the  legs 
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loose  to  the  body;  leave  the  feet  on,  but  cut  the  toes 
off;  do  not  turn  the  head  under  the  wing,  but  truss  it 
like  a fowl. 


Cut  off  the  fillets;  beat  them  lightly  with 
Pheasants’  the  handle  of  a knife ; (pare  them,  melt  some 
fillets.  butter  in  a stewpan,  dip  in  the  fillets;)  then 
flatten  and  trim  of  a good  shape;  dip  them  in 
egg  beat  up  with  a little  salt,  and  then  in  fine  bread 

crumbs ; fry  them  a light  brown  in  boiling  lard ; serve 

under  them  some  good  gravy  or  mushroom  sauce. 

The  green,  gi’ey  and  golden  plovers — these 
Plovers.  birds  are  roasted  without  being  drawn,  and 

are  treated  in  all  respects  like  roasted  wood- 
cocks, toast  being  placed  to  receive  the  trail,  and  the 
roasted  plovers  being  served  up  with  no  other  sauce  than 
melted  butter. 

Snipe,  Are  dressed  like  woodcock  in  eveiy  respect. 

Put  a small  spoonful  of  fr'esh  ghee,  or  but- 
Snipe  a la  ter,  for  each  bird,  into  a degchee  or  stew- 

minute.  pan  with  some  chopped  onions,  parsley,  nut- 
meg, salt  and  pepper;  place  the  birds  after 
being  properly  trussed  breast  downwards,  and  set  the  pan 
over  a brisk  fire  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  occasionally 
to  prevent  their  sticking  and  burning,  then  add  for  each 
half  dozen  birds  the  juice  of  two  limes,  two  glasses  of 
white  wine,  and  a table-spoonful  of  grated  crumbs  of  bread, 
simmer  the  whole  for  a minute  longer,  dress  the  birds  on 
a dish,  and  serve  Avith  the  sauce  pomed  over. 

Arc  roasted  like  pheasants,  and  served  with 
the  same  sauce.  Spmdbwl  the  same. 

Clean  and  prepare  them  with  their  legs 
Avcll  drawn  up,  and  their  claws  only  just 
seen;  cover  them  Avith  or  Avithout  bacon,  and 


Florican, 


Quails,  to 
roast. 
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■\vTap  tliem  in  vine  leaves;  roast  them  nicely,  and  serve 
ivith  bread  sauce  or  good  gravy. 

Obs. — The  rain  and  grey  quail  are  the  finest;  the  bush 
are  thought  little  of. 

Cnimbs  of  bread,  chopped  parsley,  grated 
Stuffing  for  lemon  peel,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  with  a 
quail.  very  little  clear  marrow  or  suet  chopped  fine ; 

put  a small  slice  of  bacon  in  the  inside  of 
each  bird,  and  then  roast  them. 

Prepare  any  number  of  quails;  open  them  . 
Quail  pie.  at  the  back ; take  out  the  intestines,  and 
pick  them  with  care  from  the  gaU,  liver, 
and  gizzard ; make  a farce  of  them ; bruise  the  bones 
of  the  birds  and  farce  them;  raise  the  pie;  cover  the  bot- 
tom with  farce;  lay  in  the  quails  and  fill  up  with  farce; 
mix  some  butter  with  fine  spices  and  salt;  spread  it  over 
and  finish  the  pie.  Each  bird  may  be  wrapped  in  a bit 
of  bacon  and  truffle,  or  mushrooms  may  be  intermixed  in 
the  grating. 

Make  a rich  and  very  light  puff  paste; 
Puffs  of  let  the  birds,  after  being  cleaned  and  drawn, 
quails,  ^c.  be  trussed  and  browned  in  a stewpan;  then 
into  the  body  of  each  put  a small  lump  of 
fresh  butter  or  bacon  fat;  fill  up  the  inside  with  a light 
stufflng  and  a little  cream;  -wrap  each  bird  so  prepared 
in  fat  bacon:  then  cover  it  with  paste  rolled  out  to  a 
convenient  thickness,  but  not  too  thick;  give  it  any  form 
you  please;  lay  the  puffs  separately  on  tins,  and  bake  im- 
til  the  paste  is  done;  in  a quick  oven  in  ten  minutes 
they  will  be  ready. 

Draw  and  clean  your  teal  as  for  roasting, 
Teal.  set  aside  the  livers,  prepare  a stufiuig  with 

crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parsley,  lime  juice, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  chop  up  the  livers  very  fine 
and  mix;  moisten  the  whole  well  with  butter  and  put  a 
portion  into  each  liird,  roast  them  before  a sharp  fire,  or 
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in  a degcliec,  noth  or  without  some  thin  slices  of  bacon 
tied  in  paper  over  the  birds,  when  di’essed  remove  the 
paper,  brown  the  bacon,  place  it  upon  a toast,  and  dress 
the  birds  upon  it. 

Is  dressed  exactly  as  wild  duck ; its 
IVild  goose  nicety  consists  in  being  browned  outside 
■without  being  soddened  within,  well  froth- 
ed and  full  of  gra^7. 

Are  never  opened.  Take  the  skins  off 
Woodcocks  their  heads,  truss  up  their  legs,  and  skew- 
er with  their  bills;  fix  a skewer  between 
their  legs,  and  tie  them  by  it  to  the  spit;  put  them  to 
roast  at  a clear  fire;  cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you 
have  birds;  trim  them  to  a proper  size,  and  toast  or  fry 
them  a delicate  brown;  lay  them  in  the  dripping  pan 
before  they  are  basted  to  receive  the  drippings ; baste  them 
with  butter  and  froth  them  with  floiu’;  lay  the  birds, 
when  ready,  on  the  toast,  and  put  some  good  beef  gravy 
into  the  dish;  garnish  •with  slices  of  lime. 

Hem  venison  is  not  held  m the  same  esti- 
Antdope.  mation  as  either  the  spotted  deer,  or  even  the 
smaller  kind  called  the  Bakar,  (which  has  only 
a single  tine  to  its  horn ;)  the  flesh  of  the  hern  is  devoid  of 
fat,  and  requires,  when  dressed,  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  the  caul  from  a fat  sheep,  roasted  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  other  venison,  and  served  with  a similar 
sauce.  Some  prefer  boiling  the  meat  in  a paste,  as  it 
preseiwes  the  flavour ; it  also  makes  excellent  soup  ; and 
cutlets  may  be  prepared  in  the  various  ways  as  directed 
for  mutton.  The  leg,  if  cut  into  a fillet,  like  veal,  and 
salted,  will  be  highly  relished  both  hot  and  cold,  and  may 
easily  be  converted  into  potted  venison  in  a few  minutes. 

Wlien  to  be  roasted,  wash  it  well  in  luke- 
Venison.  Avarm  water,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth ; cover 

the  haunch  Avith  buttered  ]iapcr  Avhen  spitted 
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for  roasting,  and  baste  it  very  well  all  the  time  it  is  at 
the  fire;  when  sufficiently  done,  take  off  the  pajxn*,  and 
dredge  it  very  gently  Avith  flour  in  order  to  froth  it, 
but  let  it  be  dusted  in  this  manner  as  quickly  as  possible 
lest  the  fat  should  melt;  send  it  up  in  the  dish  nith 
nothing  but  its  oum  gravy,  or  dress  it  with  a coarse  paste, 
securing  it  and  the  paper  with  twine ; it  is  then  frequently 
basted,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  paper  and  paste  are  taken  off,  and  the 
meat  dressed  with  flom’  and  basted  with  butter;  gra^y 
should  accompany  the  venison  in  a tureen,  together  "with 
currant  jelly,  either  sent  to  table  cold  or  melted  in  port- 
wine,  and  ser\n  hot. 

To  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour 
Crust  for  use  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter  and 

Venison  pasty,  four  eggs ; mix  into  paste  with  warm 
water,  and  work  it  smooth  and  to  a good 
consistence ; put  a paste  round  the  inside,  and  not  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  let  the  cover  be  pretty  thick, 
to  bear  the  long  continuance  in  the  oven. 

A shoulder,  boned,  makes  a good  pasty,  but  it 
Venison  must  be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  fat  sup- 
pasty.  plied  by  that  of  a fine  loin  of  mutton  steeped 
twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
port.  Cut  and  marinade  any  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  or 
shoxdder,  the  meat  must  be  chopped  in  pieces  and  laid 
Avith  fat  between,  that  it  may  be  equally  proportioned; 
lay  some  pepper,  allspice  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  with  some  butter;  then  place  the  meat  nicely  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  done. 

Put  into  the  di’ipping  pan  equal  quantities 
Marinade  for  of  claret  and  water,  red  Avinc,  or  a mixture 
wildfowl.  of  vinegar  and  Avater,  Avith  a cIoac  or  two 
of  bniiscd  garlic,  a little  poAvder  or  juice  of 
sage,  uutmcgi  salt,  and  pepper ; baste  Avith  it,  and  after- 
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wards  with  butter.  Wlieu  ready  to  serve,  take  up  the 
marinade  and  work  it  well;  if  not  enough,  add  stock  and 
wine,  and  season  higher  if  it  requires  it. 

Take  a pound  of  any  under-roasted 
Salmi  of  game,  meat,  hare,  turkey,  game,  goose,  or  duck, 
meat,  ^'C.  and  cut  it  up  into  convenient  pieces;  put 
them  into  a saucepan ; bruise  the  livers, 
and  should  it  be  snipes  or  woodcocks,  bruise  the  trail ; 
squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rasped 
zest  of  one  or  two  bitter  oranges;  season  with  salt  and 
the  finest  spices  in  powder,  cayenne  and  mustard  prepar- 
ed \rith  flavoured  vinegar,  and  a little  white  wine  or 
claret;  put  the  saucepan  over  a lamp  or  fii’e,  and  stir  it 
constantly  that  it  may  all  be  incorporated  with  the  sauce. 
It  must  not  bod,  and  should  it  attempt  it,  a stream  of 
fine  oil  must  be  poured  over  to  prevent  it;  diminish  the 
flame  or  keep  it  a little  higher,  and  stii’  it  two  or  three 
times ; it  is  then  ready  to  be  served,  and  must  be  eaten 
very  hot. 

Half  roast  it ; then  stew  it  whole,  or 
Ragout  of  iwul-  divide  it  into  proper  sized  joints ; put  it 
irxj,  game,  i^c.  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  or  more  of 
good  consomme,  or  take  aU  the  trimmings 
and  parings  with  as  much  water,  one  large  onion  stuck 
Avith  cloves,  and  a few  allspice,  some  black  pepper,  and 
a roll  of  lime  peel ; cut  thin,  skim  it  very  carefully  while 
boiling,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hoiu  or  more;  then 
strain  off  the  gravy  (put  the  meat  on  one  side  to  keep 
warm) , and  remove  the  fat ; put  a couple  of  spoonsM  of 
butter  into  the  stewpan,  and  when  melted  stir  in  as 
much  arroMToot  or  flour  as  -vnll  make  it  into  a thick 
paste;  then  by  degrees  add  the  liquor,  and  let  it  boil 
up;  put  in  a glass  of  port  wine  or  claret,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup,  a little  lime  juice,  and  simmer 
for  ten  minutes ; strain,  and  pour  over  the  meat ; garnish 
with  fried  sippets  of  bread. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


VEGETABLES. 

TO  PREPARE  AND  DRESS  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS. 

Soak  tliem  in  cold  water;  wash  them  well; 
Artichokes,  then  put  them  into  plenty  of  hoiUng  water  mtli 
some  salt;  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are 
tender.  The  way  to  know  when  they  are  done  enough,  is 
to  draw  out  a leaf;  trim  them  and  di’ain  them  and  sen'e 
in  a napkin;  send  up  with  them  melted  butter. 

Strip  off  the  leaves  after  they  are  boiled,  and 
Bottoms,  remove  the  choke ; mis  into  some  melted  but- 
ter as  mueh  espagnole  as  will  sauce  the  dish,  or 
melted  butter  with  a little  graze;  rub  this  up  well,  and 
put  in  the  bottoms  long  enough  to  imbibe  a flavour. 

Cut  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat 
Blanc  as  well  as  bacon  and  a little  beef  suet  into  dice ; take 
othet'  Vegeta-  a large  spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  a little 
lies.  salt,  and  a lime  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 

put  the  whole  into  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  cover  whatever  you  wish  to  put  into  yom*  blanc. 
Let  this  stew  for  half  an  hour  before  you  put  in  yom'  ar- 
tichoke bottoms ; stew  them  a short  time  in  the  blanc,  and 
serve  up  with  whatever  sauce  you  please ; they  serve  also 
to  garnish  fricassees  of  fowls,  ragouts,  white  or  brown. 

VHieu  cold  are  served  for  cntrcmits.  Pour 
Bottoms  en  on  the  centre  of  each  artichoke  bottom,  some 
Canapes,  anchovy,  butter,  and  decorate  the  whole  with 
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capers,  pickled  cucumbers,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  pour  over 
them  a salad  sauce;  gai’uish  uitli  cresses  lictueen. 

Take  3mm’  artichokes  that  arc  ver5r  tender; 
Fried.  cut  them  into  quarters;  pare  them  nicely,  and 
mb  them  over  with  some  lime  or  lemon; 
that  they  may  preserve  them  white  colour;  wlien  they 
have  been  well  trimmed  of  nearly  all  their  leaves,  wash- 
ed and  dramed  so  that  they  are  quite  dry,  put  them  into 
a dish  with  some  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lime. 
Next  take  fom’  spoonsful  of  flour,  tlirce  eggs,  a tca-spoon- 
ful  of  obve  oil,  and  beat  well  up  together ; then  put  in 
3mur  artichokes,  and  stir  them  up  unth  a wooden  spoon 
until  the  leaves  are  well  covered;  then  have  some  drip- 
ping or  ghee,  which  must  not  be  too  hot,  so  that  the 
artichokes  may  be  gradually  done  through  of  a fine  co- 
lour. Throw  the  artichokes  in  piece  after  piece,  and  take 
care  that  they  do  not  stick  together;  when  they  are  done 
and  crisp,  lay  them  on  a towel  to  drain,  and  serve  with 
fine  crisp  green  parsley. 

Obs. — Artichokes  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  young 
and  tender,  and  tliis  may  be  ascertained  by  the  stalks 
breaking  without  being  thready. 

Boil  the  artichokes  with  a little  salt. 
Bottoms,  to  dry  the  same  as  for  eating ; when  you  can 
and  preserve.  separate  or  pull  off  the  leaves,  they  are 
done  sufficiently;  take  them  off  the  fire, 
and  let  them  cool  on  a dish;  remove  the  leaves  and 
choke;  dry  the  bottoms  either  in  an  oven  or  in  the  sun; 
put  them  in  bags  or  string  them,  and  keep  in  a dry  place ; 
when  to  be  dressed,  they  must  be  laid  in  wnrm  water  for 
a couple  of  hours;  they  may  then  be  di’csscd  in  any  way 
you  please. 

Ohs. — They  arc  a great  improvement  to  all  made  dishes 
and  meat  pics. 
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Jerusalem  May  lie  lioilcd  and  dressed  in  the  various 

Artichokes  ivays  directed  for  potatoes;  they  should 
be  covered  ivith  thick  melted  butter,  or  a 
wdiitc  or  brown  sauce. 

Obs. — They  are  excellent  roasted — put  in  a napkin  and 
serve  nith  melted  butter.  They  take  very  little  steuing 
or  boiling. 


Cut  one  or  two  onions  in  half  rings. 
Another  waij.  and  brown  them  highly  in  oil  or  ghee ; 

slice  the  artichokes  and  put  them  in  with 
minced  parsley,  scallions,  salt  and  pepper ; give  them  two 
or  three  turns,  dish,  put  a little  vuiegar  in  the  pan,  boil 
it  up,  and  pour  it  over. 

Must  be  boiled  in  salt  and  water;  the 
Asparagus  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  always 
nauseous,  and  of  a bitter  taste,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  never  added  in  soups  or  garnish,  but  at 
the  very  last  moment  before  serving  up.  To  preserve  their 
green  colour  they  should  be  boiled  quickly,  and  served 
in  bundles,  and  drained  fi’om  all  the  water  before  placing 
on  the  dish, — a toast  of  bread,  sometimes  buttered,  is 
placed  under  the  heads  to  raise  them  on  the  dish — melt- 
ed butter  should  be  served  up  with  them  in  a boat,  or 
may  be  poured  over  the  tops. 

Break  off  the  tops  of  green  asparagus, 
Puree  boil  them  till  tender  in  salt  and  water,  then 

Asperges.  drain  on  a towel ; put  two  table-spoonsfid  of 
butter  in  a stcAvpan  uith  half  a pint  of  the 
tops,  stir  them  well  over  .a  moderate  fire,  irith  a sprig  of 
green  parsley;  mash  the  asparagus,  add  some  white  sauce, 
a little  an’OMU'Oot,  salt  and  sugai';  let  it  boil  a few  mi- 
nutes, imb  it  tlu'ough  a tamrais,  put  it  into  a fresh  stew- 
pan  and  ivarm  it  with  a little  cream. 
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Cut  the  green  tops  off  as  much  aspara- 
Pointes  d’  As-  gus  as  you  require,  half  an  inch  long, 
2}e?-^es  en  'pe-  throw  them  into  a stenqjan  of  boiling  hot 

tits-pois.  water  with  some  salt;  boil  imtil  tender, 

then  lay  them  on  a towel  or  sieve  to  drain, 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  to  each  table-spoonful  of 
heads  add  one  of  bechamel  sauce,  a little  sugar  and  salt, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  let  it  simmer  for 
a few  muiutes,  add  a little  butter  rolled  in  arrouToot,  shake 
it  well  and  serve. 

Boil  the  asparagus ; chop  small  the  heads 
Peas.  and  tender  parts  of  the  stalks,  together  with 

a boiled  onion;  add  a little  salt  and  pepper 
and  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg;  heat  it  up,  serve  on  sip- 
pets of  toasted  bread,  and  pour  over  it  a little  melted 
butter. 

After  being  properly  washed,  care  should  be 
Beet  root,  taken  that  the  rind  is  not  cut  or  the  end 
fibres  broken  off,  as  it  loses  its  colour  in  boil- 
ing. The  leaves  should  lx;  cut  an  inch  above  the  cromi 
or  top,  and  to  be  wholesome  it  must  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  It  may  be  boiled,  cut  into  slices,  and  dressed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar,  and  sliced  onions,  if  approved  of, 
mixed  with  it,  or  baked,  stewed  or  made  into  soup. 

Take  a large  beet,  red  or  white,  or  two  or 
To  stew.  three  small  ones,  and  boil  or  bake  until 
tender;  rub  off  the  sldn,  and  mash  the  root 
into  a fine  pidp;  if  white,  dress  it  in  consomme  or 
cream  ; if  red,  in  half  a pint  of  rich  gravy  ; then  add, 
previous  to  serving,  three  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  butter  witli  a 
Another  way.  little  arro^vroot  or  flour  ; melt  it  in  half  a 
pint  of  consomme ; clean  your  beet  nicely, 
and  scrape  off  the  rind ; cut  it  into  slices,  and  put  it 
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into  tlic  stcwpan  M'itli  your  gravy  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  pepper  and  salt;  cover  the  pan  down,  and  stew  it 
gently  until  done;  lastly,  add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar 
viitli  a little  sugar. 

Obs. — WTien  beet-root  is  to  be  sent  to  table  in  slices, 
and  dressed  with  vinegar,  never  sprinkle  pepper  over  it, 
as  it  gives  it  a dirty  appearance. 


Wash  and  pick  them  elean;  boil  them  in  salt 
Brocoli.  and  water,  and  let  them  cool ; when  cold,  dredge 
them  lightly  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  clear 
ghee  or  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  or 
they  may  be  eut  up  small  after  being  boded  and  cold,  I 
and  dressed  with  salad  sauce. 


Clean  your  brocoli  thorougldy,  removing  j 
Brocoli  and  all  the  leaves  and  tough  skin  from  the  | 

Buttered  Eggs,  stalk ; eut  it  into  quarters  if  small,  or  ; 

into  such  pieces  as  wdl  be  sufficient  to 
dress  the  dish,  reserving  a bunch  for  the  middle;  bod 
your  brocoli  in  salt  and  water,  and  prepare  a toast  for 
the  centre  of  the  dish.  Beat  up  sis  eggs  wed;  put  into  •, 
a saucepan  over  the  fire  four  table-spoonsful  of  butter  . 
and  a little  salt,  and  as  it  becomes  warm,  add  the  eggs, 
shaking  the  whole  until  it  is  of  a proper  consistency ; pour 
it  over  the  toast,  and  ai-range  the  brocoU  tastefudy  upon  it.  . 


May  be  sent  wed  boded  to  table,  with  a 
Beans  butter  sauce  in  a sauce-boat,  or  the  skin  pcelctl 
off  and  dressed  in  ragout,  fi’icassee,  or  made  into 
purees  for  soups  or  sauces.  The  larger  kinds  ai'e  generally 
served  with  pork. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  first ; then  turn  to  the 
French,  point,  and  strip  ofl'  the  strings ; have  a little 

salt  and  water  before  you  in  a bowl,  and  as  _ 
the  beans  arc  cleaned  and  stringed,  throw  them  in;  then 
put  them  on  the  fire  in  boding  water  with  a little  salt; 
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\\  lieu  tenclcr ; take  them  out,  and  drain  in  a enllender ; 
they  may  he  sent  up  whole  when  young;  but  if  a little 
old,  cut  in  two,  or  split  and  dmde  across,  or  cut  into 
lozenges;  serve  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Boil  the  beans  in  salt  and  water  over  a 
French  beans  quick  fire ; then  drain  them ; lay  them  in  a 
a la  Fran-  saucepan  near  the  fire ; when  entirely  dry 
caise.  and  quite  hot,  add  a couple  of  table-spoons- 

ful of  fresh  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  the  juice  of  a lime ; shake  the  saucepan  about  with- 
out  using  a spoon,  so  as  to  mix  the  butter  well  with  the 
sauce,  without  breaking  the  beans;  if  the  butter  does  not 
mix  w^ell  add  a little  white  broth. 

Boil  the  beans ; drain  and  dry  them  as 
French  beans  directed  h la  Francaise ; then  make  the  fol- 
a la  poulette.  lowing  sauce  and  add  to  them ; take  some 
wFite  roux  and  dilute  or  reduce  with  con- 
somme; thicken  this  with  the  yolks  of  tw^o  eggs,  to  wiiich 
add  a little  parsley  ehopped  fine ; when  the  thickening  is 
prepared,  add  a spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  stming  it  well 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  some  lime  juice. 

Shell  and  take  off  the  coats;  boil  them 
Mazagong  in  salt  and  water;  wiien  nearly  done,  drain 

bean  a la  them  and  stew  them  in  a little  consomme 

poulette.  thickened  with  white  roux,  to  wFich  add  a 

bunch  of  parsley,  some  green  onions,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar;  when  the  beans  are  sufficiently  done, 
thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little  cream; 
season  with  white  pepper  and  salt. 

Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly;  if  large. 
Cabbage  to  cut  them  into  quarters  or  divide  them ; put 
^oil.  them  into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt. 

Boil  a fine  cabbage;  press  it  free  from 
water,  and  cut  it  into  slices ; add  a few  green 
onions  previously  boiled  and  ehopped,  with 
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pepper  and  salt;  melt  some  butter  in  a stew'jian,  mix  in  j 
tlie  eabbage,  and  warm  altogether  stirring  it  well;  add  a j 
table-spoonful  of  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lime  or  some  1 
lime  pickle ; let  it  stew  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve.  \ 

i 

Obs. — Cream  may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 

Slice  as  for  pickling;  put  it  in  a stew-  ^ 
To  stew  red  pan  with  some  W'ater  and  a little  pepper  | 

Cabbage.  and  salt,  and  stew  until  quite  tender ; strain  j 

off  the  liquor,  and  add  more  pepper  with  I 
a little  salt  if  necessary  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  | 
of  vinegar,  and  warm  the  whole  together.  j 

Obs. — clove  of  garlic  gives  stewed  cabbage  a pleasant  | 
relish;  it  may  be  dressed  in  stoek.  | 

Wash  and  serape  very  clean,  and  put  these  ! 
Carrots.  on  in  boiling  water  with  a little  salt.  If  the 
carrots  are  very  large,  they  should  be  cut  in 
two  or  fom*  pieces. 

Take  some  fine  young  carrots;  wash  and 
Puree  of  scrape  them  clean;  then  cut  off  the  outside 
carrots.  until  you  come  to  the  middle  part;  moisten 
them  over  a very  slow  fire  with  a little  but- 
ter ; add  three  or  fom*  spoonsful  of  clear  broth,  and  dredge 
in  a little  flour;  stew  the  whole  imtil  properly  done;  pass 
through  a tammy,  and  add  to  the  soup.  I, 

■ 

Remove  and  throw  away  all  the  stalks 
Cardoon  or  that  are  tough  and  fibrous  or  hollow ; cut 
thistle  head,  the  others  into  strips,  about  five  or  six  j 
inches  long,  cleansing  them  well  from  the 
prickles;  then  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  parboil  : 
them,  giving  less  time  to  the  heart  than  to  the  outer  j 
stalks.  As  soon  as  the  slime  w ill  come  off  by  dipping  a i 
strip  into  cold  water  and  rubbing  it  with  the  finger,  it  is 
done  enough.  On  remoAung  the  cardoons  from  the  fire, 
tlu’ow  them  into  cold  w ater,  and  clcausc  them  immediate- 
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ly  from  tlie  slime,  using  to  do  so  nothing  but  friction 
with  the  fingers ; stew  them  afterwards  in  a little  rich  gra- 
and  just  before  they  are  taken  off  the  fire  add  a lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Wlien  required  to  be  particularly  white, 
Caulijloioer.  all  the  small  leaves  must  be  picked  out, 
and  the  shoots  divided;  the  nicest  way  to 
boil  them,  is  in  milk  and  water,  or  they  may  be  dressed 
as  brocoli,  ■with  white  sauce. 

Boil  yom’  cauliflower  as  directed,  but  not 
Cauliflower  thoroughly;  cut  off  the  stalk  so  that  it  -will 
loithparme-  stand  erect  in  the  dish;  put  it  into  a stew- 

san  cheese.  pan  with  the  following  sauce;  rub  up  four 

table-spoonsful  of  butter  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  arro-wroot,  and  as  it  melts  add  by  degrees  half  a 
pint  of  water  or  more ; put  m the  caubflower,  and  let  it 
stew  a few  minutes ; then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when 
off  the  boil,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  with 
a little  lime  juice  and  a spoonful  of  water ; shake  the  stew- 
pan  over  the  fire  till  the  sauce  is  properly  set ; remove  the 
caubflower  into  a dish,  and  cover  the  top  with  rasped  par- 
mesan;  pour  the  sauce  round  it,  and  brown  with  a sala- 
mander. 

Wash  and  clean  some  heads  of  celery;  cut 
Celery  stexv  them  into  pieces  of  two  or  'three  inches  long, 

white.  and  boil  them  in  veal  or  other  white  stock 

until  tender.  To  half  a pint  of  cream  add 
the  well  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  lemon  peel, 
grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a little  butter;  make  it  hot,  stir- 
ring it  constantly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  strain  it  upon 
the  celery. 

Fry  it  in  pieces,  about  two  inches  long ; add  a 
Brown,  little  gravy,  and  put  it  to  stew  till  tender ; season 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; thicken  and  let  it  cool. 
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Half  a small  tea-spoonful  of  celery  sccJa  | 
Celery  seed,  will  impregnate  two  quarts  or  more  of  soup, 
Avitli  almost  as  much  flavour  as  two  or  tlmee 
heads  of  celery,  and  as  it  goes  to  seed  so  readily  in  this 
country,  the  seed  should  lie  presented  for  tins  purpose, 
being  preferable  to  the  essence  wliich  does  not  impart  the  ' 
sweetness  uith  the  flavour.  ' 


Are  not  considered  very  M'holesome  unless 
Cucumbers  boiled,  roasted,  or  stewed ; the  common  way 

of  dressing  them  in  the  raw  state,  is  merely  ' 
to  remove  the  peel,  and  cut  the  cucxnnber  into  thin  slices ; ' 

after  which,  sprinkle  Avith  salt,  and  place  the  dish  on  a . 
slope  that  the  w'ater  may  run  fi’om  it;  then  dress  with  oil  ’ 
and  vinegar, — ^pepper  and  cayenne  may  or  may  not  be  added.  * 

Pare  your  cucumbers,  and  cut  into  thick  slices ; • 

To  stew,  flour  them  well,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  9 

Avith  butter  and  some  salt;  let  them  stew  slow-  J 

ly;  add  half  a pint  of  good  graAy  Avith  a little  port  or  9 
claret  and  some  mushroom  catsup,  and  stew  until  done.  % 

Pare  and  slice  your  eucumbers  doAvn  the  M 
Another  ivay.  middle ; let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water  for  B 
an  hour;  then  put  them  into  a saucepan  fl 
with  a pint  of  consomme  or  good  gra\-y,  a slice  of  ham,  an  B 
onion  stuck  AAuth  a few  cloves,  a little  parsley,  and  thyme;  9 
cover  the  saucepan,  and  let  them  stew  gently  mitil  tender; 
remove  them  carefully  ; strain  the  gra\’y,  and  tliickcn  Avith 
a little  butter  rolled  in  floui*,  and  poiu’  over  them.  I 

Remove  the  seeds  either  lAuth  a marrow  1 

Cucumbers  spoon,  or  cut  them  like  a scrcAv  by  pressing  1 

stuffed.  the  knife  with  your  thumb  A\hilst  turning  it  | 

round  at  equal  distance  through  the  outer 
part  only;  tlien  remove  the  seeds  as  directed,  and  fill  them  j 
Avith  a farce  of  finely  minced  foAvl,  veal,  or  mutton ; 
put  some  lean  bacon  sliced  into  your  steAA'pan,  Avith  one 
or  tAvo  cai’rots  and  onions,  tAvo  or  three  peach  leaves  and 
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a little  thyme  Avitli  pepper  and  salt ; add  some  good 
consomme,  and  let  them  stew  gently  until  tender.  Ihen 
carefully  remove  the  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  on  a towel 
to  drain;  strain,  and  thicken  the  gravy  they  were  stewed 
in,  and  pour  over  them ; or  serve  with  thick  Spanish  sauce. 

Wash  and  clean  a few  heads  of  fine 
Endive  with  endive  ; take  off  the  outer  leaves,  and 
Gravy  of  Veal,  blanch  the  heads  in  hot  water ; throw 
them  into  cold  water,  and  then  squeeze 
them  as  dry  as  possible;  stew  them  in  as  much  gravy 
as  will  cover  them;  add  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
little  salt;  when  perfectly  tender,  put  in  a bttle  white 
sauce  or  consomme,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

Wash  and  clean  two  or  three  fine 
Endive  to  heads  that  have  been  well  blanced ; pick 

dress  as  Salad,  off  all  the  outer  leaves,  cut  as  you 
would  other  salad,  and  put  over  it  slices 
of  beet-root  and  salad  sauce. 

When  well  washed,  parboil  it  in  three 
Endive  with  or  foiu*  different  waters  to  remove  its 
sippets,  sweet  bitterness ; then  boil  it  in  salt  and  water 
breads,  ^c.  imtil  done,  when  throw  it  into  cold 

water;  remove,  squeeze,  and  chop  it  fine; 
put  it  into  a stewpan  ■with  some  butter  and  a few  young 
onions  chopped  very  small;  when  dry,  dredge  with  an 
ounce  of  flour;  add  some  seasoned  gi’a^y  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  sugar,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  seiwe  on  sippets,  &c. 

Is  a useful  flavouring  ingredient  in  sauces. 
Garlic  chetnies,  curries,  pickles,  &c. ; and,  when  used 
after  having  been  boiled  in  several  waters,  a 
person  would  scarcely  believe  he  was  eating  the  vegeta- 
ble,— the  French  understand  the  secret  perfectly,  vide  Ci- 
got  k Fail. 
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Gourd,  vegeta- 
ble marrow, 
or  Dill  pus- 
sund. 


Pare  off  tlic  skin  of  six  or  eight  small 
gourds,  or  as  many  dill  pussund ; put  tliem 
into  a stewpan  -vvitli  salt,  lemon  juiee,  some 
butter,  ghee,  or  fat  bacon,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  until  quite  tender;  serve  Mitli 
any  relishing  sauce  or  melted  butter. 

Obs. — Tliey  may  be  boiled  either  in  salt  and  water  or 
in  a clear  broth;  then  sliced  and  the  water  allowed  to 
di’ain  off,  and  dressed  Avith  salt,  pepper,  and  melted  but- 
ter or  cream. 


Pick  and  beat  two  or  three  handsful  of 
Fennel.  fennel  in  a mortar ; express  the  juice  through 

a cloth;  stir  it  over  the  fire;  when  it  cur- 
dles, take  it  off,  and  pmu’  it  into  a sieve;  when  the  wa- 
ter has  run  off  put  it  again  into  the  mortar;  rub  it  well 
with  a little  clarified  sugar,  and  put  it  up  for  use. 

Obs. — Fennel  sauce  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
parsley,  only  that  the  fennel  after  being  boiled  must  be 
chopped  up  and  added  to  the  butter. 

Cut  up  the  tomatas  or  love  apples,  and 
Love  apple  between  every  layer  sprinkle  a layer  of  salt; 
catsup.  let  them  stand  a few  horn’s  before  you  bod. 

them,  Avhich  do  very  Avell;  then  strain  them 
through  a cullender  on  some  horse-radish,  onions  or  gar- 
lic, mustard  seeds,  beaten  ginger,  pepper,  and  mace;  co- 
ver it  close;  let  it  stand  a day  or  two;  then  bottle  and 
seal  it  for  use. 

Prepare  the  tomatas  exactly  in  the  same 
Love  apple  manner  as  recommended  for  sauce,  only  boil 
cakes  for  away  as  much  of  the  Avatery  particle  as  you 
steivs,  §'C.  conveniently  can;  then  place  the  residue  in 
a flat  dish  out  in  the  sun;  Avheu  it  has  eva- 
porated so  as  to  become  almost  a dry  cake,  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  one  inch  square,  and  preserve  either  in  Avidc- 
mouthed  bottles  or  canisters;  when  rcquu'cd  for  use  one 
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of  the  squares  soakctl.  in  water  for  a few  hours  until  dis- 
solved will  be  sufficient  to  season  a dish  of  cutlets  or 
soup.  This  vnW  keep  a long  time,  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
inspissated  juice  of  tomatas. 

These  are  principally  imported  from  France 
Morels.  and  Italy  in  a presented  state,  and  are  the 

only  one  of  the  fungus  tribe  that  will  bear 
drying  without  losing  their  flavour.  They  are  fomid  in 
old  white  ant  nests  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  have  a very 
high  flavour  when  fresh  and  fine,  and  in  this  state,  are  a 
delicious  addition  to  stews  and  sauces. 

Are  only,  procm’able  during  the  rains. 
Mushrooms  and  are  found  in  light  soils  where  cattle 
have  been  penned,  or  are  in  the  habit  of 
grazing;  they  are  never  produced  by  cultivation  in  India, 
but  grow  spontaneously : sheep  'and  goat  tracts  are  the 
most  favom’able  spots  for  finding  them  on. 

Wliite  is  made  by  blanching  the  mush- 
Puree  of  mush-  rooms  in  a little  water  and  lemon  juice ; 
rooms,  white  then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
or  brown.  small  bit  of  butter ; when  the  mushrooms 

are  softened,  moisten  them  udth  a few 
spoonsful  of  white  sauce,  but  do  not  let  them  boil  long, 
else  they  will  lose  their  flavom*;  then  rub  them  tlorough 
a tammy,  adding  a bttle  sugar. 

Bro^vn  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner ; clean  the  mush- 
rooms; chop  them  up  fine,  but  do  not  fry  them,  else  they 
will  blacken  the  sauce ; add  cspagnole  or  brown  sauce. 

Pick  and  peel  half  a pint  of  mushrooms; 
Mushroom  wash  them  very  clean ; put  them  into  a 

stew.  saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  veal  gra^y  or 

white  broth,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg ; let  them  stew  till  tender ; then  add  a spoonful  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  or  arrowroot  sufficient  to  thicken  it: 
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simmer  a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve;  a little  wine 
may  be  added. 

Take  those  of  a middling  .size ; skin  and  n ash 
To  grill.  them  very  elean:  if  necessary,  strain  and  dry 
them  in  a cloth ; put  a little  butter  over  the 
inside  of  each;  sprinldc  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  grill 
or  fiy  till  tender. 

Prepare  and  cook  the  mushroom  in  but- 
Omelette.  ter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  mL\  into  a plain 
omelet. 

Select  those  with  reddish  or  pink  gills  in- 
To  choose.  side,  and  agreeable  scent;  a wholesome  or 
eatable  musliroom  will  always  peel;  an  un- 
wholesome one  will  not — a small  onion  it  is  said  if  boil- 
ed with  mushrooms,  will  turn  black  or  lose  its  colour  if 
there  are  any  unwholesome  ones  amongst  them;  silver 
also  is  blackened  in  the  same  manner. 

The  older  and  drier  the  onion,  the  stronger 
Onions.  its  flavoin,  and  the  cook  must  regulate  the 
quantity  accordingly.  Onions  sliced  and  fried 
with  some  butter  and  flour  till  they  are  browned  (and 
rubbed  tlirough  a sieve)  are  excellent  to  heighten  the  co- 
loui’  and  flavour  of  brown  soups  and  sauces,  and  form 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  relishes  furnished  by  the  “res- 
taurateurs.^^ 

Take  a dozen  white  onions,  and  after  hav- 
To  boil.  ing  peeled  and  washed  them,  take  off  the  tops 
and  bottoms ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
cold  water  or  broth;  boil  till  tender,  and  serve.  The  Ita- 
lians cut  them  into  halves,  and  di’ess  with  oil,  %*inegar,  j^iep- 
per,  and  salt;  cream  or  butter  may  be  used  instead  of  oil. 

Obs. — In  cutting  off  the  tops  and  bottoms  take  care 
not  to  cut  them  too  near,  otherwise  the  onions  will  go 
to  pieces. 
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Take  fine  fresh-gathered  sprigs;  pick  and 
Parsley  to  n^asli  them  clean ; set  on  a saucepan  half 

presei've.  fidl  of  water ; put  a little  salt  in  it ; boil 

and  skina  it  clear;  then  put  in  the  parsley, 
and  let  it  boil  for  a couple  of  minutes;  and  take  it  out 

and  lay  it  on  a cloth  or  basket  and  put  it  in  the  sun 

that  it  may  be  dried  as  quick  as  possible;  keep  it  in  a 
tin  box  in  a dry  place;  when  wanted,  cover  it  with  warm 
water  a few  mimrtes  before  you  use  it. 

Let  it  be  picked  and  washed;  then  shake 
Fried,  it  in  a dry  cloth  to  drain  the  water  firom 

it;  when  perfectly  dry,  put  it  into  a pan  of 

hot  fat;  fiy  it  quick,  and  take  it  out  the  moment  it  is 

crisp;  put  it  on  a coarse  cloth  before  the  fire  to  drain, 
or  after  the  parsley  is  perfectly  dried  put  it  on  a sheet 
of  paper  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  and  timi  it  fre- 
quently mitil  it  is  quite  crisp. 

The  best  mode  of  dressing  these  is  to  roast 
Parsnips.  them  in  the  oven,  or  they  may  be  parboil- 
ed in  their  skin  and  roasted  after  in  a Dutch 
oven:  send  them  whole  to  table,  or  slice  without  paring 
and  serv'e  with  melted  or  hard  butter. 

Put  them  into  plenty  of  water  with  some 
Potatoes  to  salt ; when  they  are  about  half-boiled, 

boil.  throw  away  the  water,  and  pour  boiling 

water  over  the  potatoes,  adding  to  it  some 
salt;  let  it  bod  up  briskly,  ascertain  with  a fork  if  the 
potatoes  are  nearly  done,  and  if  so,  throw  in  a cup  of 
cold  water  to  check  the  boding;  the  water  wdl  soon  boil 
up  again,  and  the  potatoes  wdl  crack;  drain  off  the  water 
and  serve  the  potatoes  up  immediately  in  an  open  dish, 
or  in  a napkin. 

Pare  the  potatoes  and  cover  them  with 
Another.  cold  water  and  boil  till  quite  tender;  then 

drain  off  the  water,  and  strew  some  salt  over 
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tliem;  place  the  saucepan  near  the  fire,  ivitli  the  lid  off, 
and  continually  shake  it  till  the  potatoes  appear  dry  and 
flouiy.  ' 

These  should  be  fresh  dug — take  them  of 
To  boil  new  equal  size ; rub  off  the  skins  with  a coarse 

potatoes.  cloth,  and  wash  them  clean ; put  them  into 

hot  water  without  salt,  and  boil  till  tender; 
drain  off  all  the  W'^ater,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  strewing  a little  salt  over  them;  and  immediately 
they  are  ready,  sen^e  in  a napkin  hot,  Math  melted  butter. 

Are  never  good  unless  perfectly  ripe.  Choose 
New  potatoes  them  as  nearly  of  one  size  as  possible;  wash 
them  and  rub  off  the  outer  rind  and  wipe 
them  dry  with  a napkin ; put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  into  a stewpan;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils,  throw  in  the  potatoes;  let  them  boil  till  they  are 
done,  taking  care  to  toss  them  every  now  and  then,  so 
that  they  may  aU  go  successively  into  the  boiling  butter. 
They  must  be  carefully  watched,  because,  if  done  too  much, 
they  shrivel  up  and  become  waxy.  "^Mien  the  fork  indi- 
cates they  are  done,  they  must  be  taken  out  before  they 
lose  their  crispness,  put  into  a dish,  and  some  salt  sprink- 
led over  them.  As  soon  as  taken  fi.’om  the  boiling  but- 
ter, a handful  of  picked  parsley  may  be  tliroivn  into  it, 
and  after  it  has  had  a boil  or  two,  laid  upon  the  potatoes 
as  a garnish. 

Old  potatoes  may  be  cut  into  round  pieces,  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  and  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Parboil  the  potatoes,  then  cut  them  up  into 
Tofi-y.  slices,  and  fiy  them  in  butter  or  dripping;  when 
they  are  broira,  drain  off  the  fat,  and  strew  a 
little  salt  over  them,  and  eat  ndiile  hot  and  crisp. 

Potatoes  may  be  fried  without  being  paj'boiled,  and 
even  w^hen  boiled  and  become  cold;  the  process  in  both 
cases  must  be  the  same. 
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]\Iay  be  varied  at  pleasure,  using  tlie  pota- 
Potatoe  toes  as  erumbs  are  used  in  other  scollops,  and 

scollops  for  -which  they  must  only  be  parboiled  and 

rasped,  and  mixed  with  rasped  ham,  bacon, 
parsley,  scallion,  butter,  gravy  or  cream,  pepper  and  salt, 
or  -with  mushrooms,  oysters  or  shrimps,  with  savoury  herbs  ; 
any  of  these  may  be  cheesed  or  cimried.  They  are  excel- 
lent supper  dishes  mashed  sweet,  or  savoury  served  in  shells. 

Boil  some  potatoes  very  dry,  or  till  they 
Potatoe  balls.  ai’e  flouiy ; mash  a pound  of  them  very 
smooth  and  mix  with  them  while  they  are 
warm,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
a little  nutmeg,  the  strained  and  beaten  yolk  of  four  eggs, 
and  last  of  all,  the  whites  thoroughly  mixed;  mould  with 
and  drop  the  mixture  from  a tea-spoon  into  a small  pan 
of  boiUng  butter  or  ghee  or  very  pure  lard,  and  fry  the 
boulettes  for  five  minutes  over  a moderate  fire ; they  should 
be  of  a fine  pale  brown  and  very  light  colour. 

Mix  mashed  potatoes  -with  the  yoUc  of  an 
Another.  egg;  roll  them  into  balls;  flour  them  or  egg 
and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  them  in  clean 
drijiping  or  ghee,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 

The  potatoes  must  be  free  from  spots,* 
Potatoe  snow.  and  the  whitest  you  can  pick  out ; put 
them  on  in  cold  water,  when  they  begin  to 
crack,  strain  the  water  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
clean  stewpan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  they  are  quite 
dry,  and  fall  to  pieces;  rub  them  through  a Avire  sieve 
on  the  dish  they  are  to  be  sent  up  in,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb them  afterwards. 

Should  be  as  nicely  boiled  as  if  for  eat- 
Mashed.  ing — perhaps  a little  more  so,  only  care  must 

be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  get  into 
them;  remove  the  skin,  and  mash  them  with  a small 
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quantity  of  butter,  cream  or  milk ; put  them  into  a mould 
to  give  a nice  form;  turn  them  out,  and  browTi  with  a 
salamander  or  in  an  oven,  or  they  may  be  made  into  balls, 
covered  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  fried  a nice  brown. 

Take  cold  boiled  potatoes;  cut  them  into 
Potatoes  a la  rather  thin  slices  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch ; 
Maitre  d’  put  a lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and 

Hotel.  add  a little  flour,  about  a tea-spoonfiil 

for  a middling  sized  dish;  when  the  flour 
has  boiled  a little  while  in  the  butter,  add  by  degrees  a 
cupful  of  broth  or  white  consomme;  when  this  has  bod- 
ed up,  put  in  the  potatoes,  •with  chopped  parsley,  pepper 
and  salt;  let  the  potatoes  stew  a few  minutes;  then  take 
them  from  the  fire  and  let  the  boding  entirely  cease;  then 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water;  let  it  set  over  the  fire, 
but  mind  it  does  not  cm’dle,  or  that  the  potatoes  break 
in  the  sauce. 

Bod  some  potatoes  nicely,  and  mash  the 
Puree  de  inside  in  a mortar,  or  rub  through  a sieve ; 
pomme  de  moisten  them  ■with  good  broth,  or  thicken 
terre.  -with  butter  and  cream;  put  carefuUy  over  the 
fire  and  warm  it.  The  pm’fe  should  be  thiner 
•than  mash, — place  fried  sippets  of  bread  rovmd  the  dish, 
and  the  potatoes  in  the  centre. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  fresh  sheUed 
Puree  of  green  peas,  put  them  into  a stewpan  "with 

Ch'een  Peas,  two  spoonsful  of  butter  and  a dessert-spoon- 
fid  of  poimdcd  sugar,  half  a handful  of 
parsley  and  gi'een  onions,  over  a slow  fire,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  stewed ; then  pound  the  whole  in  a mortar 
and  rub  through  a cloth.  ISIoisten  the  Avhole  ■with  con- 
somme or  white  broth ; leave  it  near  the  fire  to  simmer 
only,  for  if  it  should  boil  the  peas  lose  their  green  colour. 
■\Vhcn  serving,  add  slices  of  bread  cut  in  dice  and  nicely  fried. 
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Green  peas  should  he  young,  fresh  gather- 
Gveen peas  ed,  and  eooked  as  soon  as  they  are  shelled; 

to  boil.  for  they  soon  lose  both  their  colour  and 

SAveetness ; lai’ge  and  small  peas  cannot  be 
boiled  together,  as  the  former  will  take  more  time  than 
the  latter;  therefore,  sepai’ate  the  large  from  the  smaller 
ones,  and  boil  them  for  a few  minutes  before  adding  the 
latter ; set  on  a saucepan  with  a sufficiency  of  water ; when 
it  boils,  put  in  your  peas,  with  a little  salt ; skim  it  well ; 
keep  them  boiling  quick  according  to  their  age  and  size; 

when  they  are  done  enough,  drain  them  on  a sieve.  It 

is  usual  to  hod  some  mint  Avith  the  peas,  hut  if  you  wish 

to  garnish  the  peas  A\ith  mint,  hod  a few  sprigs  in  a 

saucepan  by  themseh’^es. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas  ; tlu'ow  them 
Peas  (French  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  a table-spoonful 
fashion).  of  fresh  butter  and  plenty  of  cold  water; 

rub  the  peas  Avdth  the  butter  tdl  they  stick 
together ; then  drain  them ; take  them  out  of  the  water 
by  handsful  and  throw  them  into  a colander,  that  neither 
water  nor  any  kind  of  filth  may  remain.  Next  stew  them 
over  a moderate  fii’e  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions;  when  they  have  recovered  their  green  colour,  pow- 
der them  over  Avith  a little  flour;  stir  the  peas  before  you 
moisten  them  Avith  boding  Avater  tiU  they  are  entirely 
covered  with  it,  which  reduce  quickly  on  a large  fire. 
The  moment  you  perceive  there  is  no  moistme  or  liquor 
remaining,  dip  a small  lump  of  sugar  into  some  water  that 
it  may  soon  melt,  and  put  it  to  the  peas,  to  which  add 
a very  smad  quantity  of  salt.  Green  peas  without  taste 
are  very  insipid,  although  the  persons  Avho  cat  them  arc 
not  sensible  of  there  being  any.  Next  take  a spoonful  of 
butter,  which  knead  with  one  of  flour ; (mind  that  the  peas 
are  boiling  when  you  put  in  the  kneaded  butter,)  thicken 
them  Avith  it,  and  remember  that  Avhen  green  peas  are 
properly  dressed,  there  must  be  no  sauce.  It  may  be 
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useful  to  remark  tliat,  if  the  peas  are  not  very  young  and 
tender,  they  must  be  moistened  vrith  boiling  water ; but 
if  they  are  young,  fresh  gathered,  and  fresh  shelled,  they 
do  not  require  it. 

And  more  simple  process  is,  after  ha\iug 
Another  way,  washed  your  peas  well,  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  butter  only  as  wiU  stick 
to  them,  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  water  with  a little  chop- 
ped mint,  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar ; cover  the  saucepan  down, 
and  let  them  stew  gently  from  15  to  20  minutes.  Then 
add  a small  quantity  of  cream,  or  butter  mixed  with  arrow- 
root  or  flour,  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  liaison;  shake  the 
saucepan  well  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  and  the  peas 
are  ready. 

Take  a quart  of  shelled  peas,  and  mix  them 
Another,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter;  lay  upon 
them  a large  lettuce  cut  into  slices,  with  half  a 
dozen  small  onions  only  split,  with  a sprig  or  two  of  mint, 
a wine  glass  of  water,  and  set  the  saucepan  covered  close 
on  the  fire;  when  the  lettuce  falls  to  the  bottom,  shake 
the  saucepan  well  until  the  peas  are  uppermost;  add  sea- 
soning of  pepper,  salt,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  and 
stew  the  peas  mitil  tender. 

Obs. — ^The  fire  must  not  be  very  brisk — green  peas  may 
be  added  with  advantage  to  stews,  ragouts,  and  to  any 
vegetable  soup. 

Stew  a pint  of  yoxmg  green  peas  ten- 
Green  peas  with  der,  with  a table-spoonful  of  butter  and  a 
buttered  egg.  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a little  salt  and 
chopped  pai’sley;  then  beat  up  two  eggs’ 
yolk  and  -white  very  well  together  in  a basin,  and  pour  it 
over  the  peas;  stir  it  very  quicldy,  and  immediately  serve 
it  up  before  the  egg  becomes  hard. 

They  arc  deep  glasses  made  on  purpose  for 
Radishes,  sending  these  to  table  in  water,  mixed  with 
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cresses  and  other  salad,  as  an  ornament.  Tliey  should  he 
picked  and  Avaslied  veiy  nicely  previous  to  sending  to  table. 

Tlie  peas  should  he  fresh  shelled.  Put  them 
Green  peas  into  ndde-mouth  glass  bottles  which  have  been 
to  preserve,  carefully  washed ; put  the  bottles  in  a sauce- 
pan or  boiler,  with  a little  hay  between  them 
to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact ; fill  up  the  kettle  with 
cold  water,  and  heat  it;  Avhen  the  water  begins  to  boil 
take  off  the  saucepan  directly ; leave  the  bottles  in  the  wa- 
ter imtil  it  is  quite  cold,  for  fear  they  should  break  by 
taking:  them  out  whilst  the  water  is  hot:  cork  dowa  the 
bottles,  and  keep  them  in  a diy  and  cold  place. 

Shell  your  finest  peas,  have  ready  a sauce- 
Another  way.  pan  of  boiling  Avater,  throAV  the  peas  in  and 
take  the  saucepan  from  the  fii’e;  let  them 
remain  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  water,  drain  them  on 
a towel  and  let  them  dry  quickly,  when  quite  diy  put 
them  out  in  the  sim  or  in  a very  cool  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  until  quite  hard.  ’V^Tien  required  for  use  soak  them 
in  warm  water  till  tender,  with  a little  butter  and  sugai*. 

These  should  be  freshly  drawn,  young  and. 
Radish,  tur-  white.  Wash  and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving 
nips,  to  boil,  on  two  or  three  of  the  small  inner  leaves 
of  the  top ; bod.  them  in  plenty  of  salted 
water  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  tender,  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce.  Common  radishes,  when  young, 
tied  in  bimches  and  boiled  from  eighteen  to  tAventy-five 
minutes,  then  served  on  a toast  like  asparagus,  are  very  good. 

Have  your  salad  herbs  as  fresh  as  possible; 
Salad.  carefully  wash  and  pick  them ; trim  off  all  worm- 
eaten,  cankered,  and  dry  leaves;  drain  off  all  the 
water,  or  SAving  them  in  a clean  napkin;  when  properly 
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picked  and  cut,  arrange  tliem  in  the  salad  hoM'l;  mix  the 
sauce  in  a soup  plate,  hut  do  not  put  it  to  the  sahul 
until  required  for  use. 

Mix  rasped  parmesan  into  butter  melted 
Scorzo7iera  in  cream  or  gravy ; when  the  vegetables 

in  27ciri7iesan.  are  dressed,  lay  them  in  a dish,  pour  ov'er 
the  sauce,  and  spriidde  it  with  pounded 
cheese;  put  the  dish  into  an  oven,  or  brown  it  with  a 
salamander. 

After  having  carefully  picked  and  washed 
Sphiach.  four  or  five  times  in  plenty  of  water,  put  it 
in  boiling  water  with  some  salt  in  a large  ves- 
sel where  it  may  have  plenty  of  room;  the  leaves  that 
rise  above  the  water  must  be  pressed  down.  TThen  the 
spinach  is  half  done,  take  it  off  the  fire;  strain  it,  and 
prepare  some  more  boiling  water  and  salt,  in  which  it 
must  be  again  boiled  till  sufficiently  done.  The  moment 
it  is  so,  put  it  into  a colander,  and  keep  throwing  cold 
water  ovm’  it  for  some  time;  then  make  it  into  balls,  and 
•with  yom’  hands  press  out  every  drop  of  water  it  con- 
tains; afterwards  chop  it  into  almost  a fine  paste.  Now 
put  a lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  place  the  spinach 
upon  the  butter;  let  it  dry  gently  ov'er  the  fire;  when 
the  moisture  has  evaporated,  dredge  it  with  a little  flour; 
then  add  a small  quantity  of  good  gravy,  with  seasoning 
of  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste;  serve  it  up  with  sippets 
fried  in  butter. 

Bod  some  good  cream  just  before  you 
Spinach  with  put  the  spinach  into  the  stewpan  with  the 
suga7\  butter,  as  in  the  last  receipt;  when  you 

have  added  the  flom’  as  directed,  together 
with  a little  salt,  put  in  the  cream  with  some  sugar  and 
nutmeg;  let  it  simmer  for  ten  mmutes;  then  serve  it 
up  on  sippets  with  a very  small  quantity  of  pomided  lump 
sugar,  or  sugar-caudy  strewed  over  it. 
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First  pick  clean  the  leaves  and  boil,  sqneeze 
Sj)inach  the  jnice  from  it  by  pressing  throngh  a tow- 

colouring.  el,  place  the  liquor  in  a small  stewpan  in  a 

hot- water  bath,  or  in  a jar,  which  set  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  to  boil,  when  the  green  has  settled  at 
the  bottom  strain  it  through  a silk  sieve  or  fine  muslin, 
and  use  it  for  whatever  requires  to  be  coloured  green. 

Cut  yom’  turnips  (after  having  well  clean- 
Furee  of  ed  and  pared  them)  into  slices ; dress  them 

turnips.  over  a very  slow  fire,  with  a little  butter, 

and  take  care  they  do  not  get  brown;  stir 
the  whole  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  when  quite  soft,  add 
a sufficient  quantity  of  clear  strong  broth;  dredge  in  a 
little  flour,  and  stew  the  whole  to  a proper  consistence, 
adding  cream  or  white  sauce  if  necessary. 

flashed  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots. 
Turnips  beet-root,  parsnips  and  potatoes,  are  all  to 

mashed.  be  well  cooked  in  salt  and  water,  refreshed, 

drained  and  beat  and  dried  over  the  fire  till 
they  attain  a proper  consistency,  and  are  weU  seasoned 
with  cream,  butter,  stock,  eggs,  or  a proper  mixture  of 
any  or  all  of  them.  Mixtures  may  be  made  of  these  ve- 
getables in  any  proportion,  and  when  they  are  wanted 
very  rich,  a lai’gc  quantity  of  cream  may  be  dried  into 
them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DEVILS,  ZESTS,  Etc. 

This  fish  is  very  delicate,  and  of  great  utility 
Anchovy,  in  cooking;  be  careful  when  you  open  a jar 
to  close  it  again  tight,  as  the  fish  is  soon 
spoilt,  and  rusts  by  the  admission  of  air. 

Wash  from  the  pickle  some  of  the  fish ; 
Butter  An-  bone,  and  take  off  the  heads ; then  pmmd 

chovy.  them  in  a mortar  with  fresh  butter  till  quite 

smooth,  and  rub  thi’ongh  a sieve  if  neces- 
sary. If  to  be  kept,  put  into  small  pots,  and  cover  over 

with  clarified  beef  suet,  or  it  gets  soon  rancid. 

Obs. — It  is  sometimes  made  hot  for  devilling  biscuits. 
By  the  addition  of  cayenne,  flour  of  mustard,  spice,  &c. 
it  will  make  anchovy  toast. 

Clean  some  fish,  cut  off  their  heads,  and 
Anchmy  remove  the  bones  ; pound  them  in  a mortar, 
powder,  and  rub  through  a sieve  ; then  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  dry  flour;  roU  it  into  thin  cakes, 
and  dry  in  the  sun  or  an  oven ; pound  into  a fine  powder, 
and  put  into  a well  stoppered  bottle.  It  will  keep  a long  time. 

Obs. — To  this  may  be  added  cayenne  pepper,  or  citric 
acid,  and  will  be  found  excellent  sprinkled  on  bread  and 
butter  for  a sandwich. 

Spread  a little  salad  sauce  on  two  sides  of 
Sandwich,  bread  ; cut  and  wash  some  anchovies,  take  out 
the  bones,  and  piit  the  fillets  on  one  piece  of 
the  bread  which  is  to  be  covered  with  the  other ; the 
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pieces  of  ancliovy  sliould  not  toucli^  else  the  sandwich 
may  be  too  salt. 

Procure  a very  warm  hotwater  plate — it  cannot 
Toast,  be  too  much  so ; take  a couple  of  eggs  and  yolks 
broken  separately  to  see  they  are  fresh;  then  put 
a spoonful  of  butter  on  the  plate,  and  as  it  melts  keep 
stirring  the  eggs  into  it ; add.  a little  cayenne  and  as 
much  anchovy  essence  as  is  deemed  necessary  for  covering 
your  toast ; which  should  be  nicely  browned  and  buttered, 
or  sprinkled  with  milk. 

Obs. — This  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  very  thick  cream 
if  the  plate  is  hot. 


Another  Is  merely  to  prepare  buttered  toast,  and  drop 
way,  a little  essence  upon  it. 

Bleach  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
Almonds  fry  them  in  a stewpan  ivith  an  ounce  of  fresh 

devilled,  butter.  Then  drain  them  over  a sieve;  strew 
over  them  some  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  and  mace 
mixed  together;  serve  them  up  very  hot. 


Devilled  bis- 
cuits with 
cheese. 


Butter  the  biscuits  on  both  sides,  and  pep- 
per them  well ; rub  up  some  cheese  with  made 
mustard,  and  lay  one  side;  sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  cayeime  over  the  top,  and  let  them 
be  grilled. 


Is  simply  toasting  the  biscuit  and  but- 
Devilled  bis-  tcring  it  while  hot,  then  sprinkling  cayenne 
cuits  (plain)  pepper  over  it  witli  a little  salt. 

Obs. — Cooks  in  this  country  warm  the  biscuits  on  a 
gridiron,  or  else  fry  them  in  a little  butter  or  ghee. 

Bone  and  wash  some  anchovies;  pound  them 
Another,  in  mortar  with  a little  butter  and  cayenne  pep- 
per, (should  be  rubbed  througli  a sieve);  spread 
on  a warm  toast  or  biscuit  fried  in  butter. 
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Note. — A little  ragout  powder,  fine  pounded  mustard  and 
salt  of  each  half  an  ounce,  allspice,  cayenne,  ginger,  and 
nutmeg  of  each  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  Idack  pejqKT 
and  lemon  peel  grated  lialf  an  ounce,  pounded  and  well 
mixed  together,  may  he  added  if  a further  zest  is  required. 

Eub  smooth  two  or  three  slices  of  good  fresh 
Cheese.  cheese  that  breaks  smoothly  under  the  knife; 

add  a portion  of  butter  equal  to  half  the  cheese 
with  cayenne  pepper  and  salt. 

Take  the  liver  of  a roast  or  boiled  turkey 
Liver.  or  fowl;  mash  it  smooth  on  a hotwater  plate; 

add  a little  butter,  some  mustard,  salt,  and 
cayenne,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  or  mush- 
room catsup. 

Score  the  legs  of  a roasted  turkey,  goose 
Legs  ofpoul-  or  fowl;  sprinkle  them  well  with  cayenne, 
try.  black  pepper  and  salt;  broil  them  well, 

and  pom’  over  the  following  sauce : Take 
three  spoonsful  of  gravy,  one  of  butter  rubbed  in  a little 
flour,  one  of  lemon  juice,  a glass  of  wine  (port  or  white,) 
a spoonful  of  mustard,  some  chiUie  vinegar,  or  two  or  tliree 
chopped  gi’een  chillies,  a spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup, 
and  Harvey  sauce;  wai’m  up,  and  serve  in  a boat. 

Obs. — If  very  highly  seasoned  it  may  be  served  with- 
out sauce. 

Take  six  or  eight  spoonsful  of  gra\-y: 
Devilled — another  add  a spoonful  of  butter  rolled  in  flour 
sauce  for  grilled  or  arrowroot,  a spoonful  of  rauslu’oom 
meat  seasoned.  catsup  or  walnut,  two  spoonsful  of  le- 
mon or  bine  juice,  one  spoonful  of  made 
mustard  and  one  of  minced  capers,  a little  chillic  vinegar, 
some  black  pepper  with  the  rind  of  half  a grated  lime 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies ; simmer  this 
in  a silver  saucepan ; pour  a little  over  the  grill,  and 
serve  the  rest  in  a butter  boat. 
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Take  one  pound  of  prawns  didcd  and 
Ballachong.  cleaned  of  all  shell  and  dirt ; cut  and 
pound  them  as  fine  as  possible,  to  which 
add  of  pounded  diy  chillies  four  tolahs,  four  ounces  of 
salt,  two  bundles  or  roots  of  garlic,  four  ounces  of  green 
ginger  cleaned  and  sliced  very  fine,  one  pint  of  tamarind 
juice  or  pulp;  mix  all  these  ingredients  with  at  least  half 
a pint  of  good  ghee;  then  take  and  add,  if  you  require 
it  for  immediate  use,  about  half  a pint  of  chopped  onions, 
the  peel  cut  thin  of  thi’ee  limes  or  an  orange,  and  a few 
fresh  lime  leaves;  put  the  whole  into  a fryingpan  over  the 
fire,  with  half  a pound  of  butter;  fry  and  keep  stirring 
it  that  it  may  not  brnn. 

Obs. — This  ballachong  will  keep  a long  time  if  bottled 
in  its  raw  state  without  the  onions,  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients being  well  mixed  Muth  an  additional  quantity  of 
ghee  if  necessary;  at  aU  events,  the  top  in  the  bottles 
should  be  covered  vith  it. 


Boil  one  hundred  prawns,  take  off  the 
Ballachong.  shells,  and  clean  them;  then  grind  them  on 
; a curry  stone,  nith  sufficient  vinegar  to  keep 

; tlie  stone  wet;  take  two  ounces  of  green  ginger,  half  an 

; ounce  of  red  chillies,  half  an  ounce  of  garlic,  and  the  peel 
of  four  lemons;  pound  them  separately;  then  take  two 
ounces  of  salt  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons;  mix  all  the 
ingredients  with  the  pra-wns;  cut  four  onions  in  rings, 
and  fry  them  Avith  sufficient  butter  to  keep  the  prawns 
j from  burning ; Avhcn  the  onions  become  soft,  and  the  bal- 
lachong dry,  take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool.  To  be  kept  a 
long  time,  it  must  be  put  in  jars  Avith  orange  leaves  on 
the  top,  and  closed  up  Avith  skins. 


t 

i 


Melt  in  a silver  or  other  saucepan  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  butter  Avith  a tea-cup  of  cream; 
mix  Avith  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
cheese  finely  grated;  beat  it  avcII  together; 


Cheese  to 
stew. 
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put  a slice  of  toasted  bread  into  a dish,  and  pour  the 
mixture  over  it,  and  brown  udth  a salamander. 

Take  half  a pound  of  good  mellow  cheese; 
Pounded.  cut  it  into  thin  bits;  add  a table-spoonful  of 
butter;  rub  it  well  in  a mortar  until  it  is 
quite  smooth;  add  a little  ground  spice  or  essence,  pepper 
and  cayenne  with  made  mustard. 

Cut  some  double  or  single  Gloucester  cheese 
Cheese  to  into  thin  slices;  put  it  with  a bit  of  butter 
toast.  into  a cheese  toaster;  place  it  before  the  fire 
till  the  cheese  dissolves,  stirring  it  now  and 
then  ; serve  it  on  a slice  of  toasted  bread  with  the  crust 
pared  off.  Eat  with  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Mix  about  four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  with 
Another,  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  cream;  add  a large  table-spoonful  of 
butter  with  four  of  grated  or  pounded  cheese,  a spoonful 
of  mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper;  put  the  whole 
into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  until  it  be  weU 
heated ; then  lay  it  thick  upon  small  shces  of  toasted 
bread,  and  brown  -with  a salamander  or  hot  shovel;  serve 
quite  hot. 

This  should  always  be  served  quite  hot ; 
Marrow  toast,  the  marrow  after  being  spread  on  the 
toast,  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt  or  a 
little  essenee  of  anchovy. 

Take  fine  diy  muslirooms  with  red  gills; 
Mushrooms  peel  off  the  outer  skin,  and  see  that  they  arc 
devilled.  perfectly  free  from  sand  or  dirt ; spread  a 
little  butter  over  the  inside,  and  sprinkle 
plenty  of  black  pounded  pepper  over  them,  with  a little 
cayenne  and  salt ; broil  them  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire. 

Obs. — If  the  mushroom  peels  easily  you  may  almost  be 
sure  it  is  edible. 
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This  must  be  made  witli  a fine  ben  lob- 
Lobster  or  ster  -when  full  of  spawn.  Boil  them  tho- 

crab  potted,  roughly  ; when  cold,  pick  out  all  the  solid 
meat,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar;  it  is  usual 
to  add  by  degi’ees  (a  very  little)  finely  pounded  mace,  black 
or  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  while  pounding,  a little  but- 
ter; when  the  whole  is  well  mixed  and  beat  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paste,  press  it  down  hard  in  a preserving  pot, 
pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  cover  it,  with  wetted 
bladder.  * 

Take  the  meat  out  of  the  tail,  claws,  and  body 
Salad,  of  lobster  or  crab,  cut  it  nicely,  and  dish  it, 

(eggs  may  or  may  not  be  served  with  it,)  also 

salad  herbs — strew  the  spawn  over,  and  cover  or  garnish 
with  broken  savoiy  jelly. 

May  be  made  by  adding  to  salad  sauce  a 
Another,  small  canister  of  hermetically  sealed  lobsters,  but 
then  omit  the  sallad  oil  and  substitute  cream, 
otherwise  it  will  be  too  thin  ; salad  may  be  added. 

Take  the  white  meat  of  a roast  or  boiled 
Immitation  fowl,  and  mince  it  very  fine  with  the  liver, 

crrab.  about  six  table-spoonsful  in  all,  two  table- 

spoonsful  of  pounded  cheese,  a couple  of  mo- 
derate sized  onions,  four  or  five  green  chillies,  and  chop 
them  very  small,  and  mix  aU  well  together,  then  add  one 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  one  of  Harvey,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  mustard,  tw^o  of  mushroom  catsup,  some  black 
pepper  and  salt,  with  three  spoonsful  of  sweet  oil;  mix 
the  whole. 

Obs. — When  green  cliillics  are  not  to  be  had,  red  pep- 
per must  be  substituted ; it  is  an  excellent  relish  with 
bread  and  butter  just  before  the  cloth  is  removed. 

Take  a portion  of  cold  boiled  fish,  with  a 
Immitation  little  roe  if  procurable,  cut  it  up  in  small  slices, 
lobster . Avith  a small  white  onion  chopped,  a few  green 
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cliillics,  a spoonful  of  mustard,  the  yolk  of  a liard  Iwiled 
^SS  i^ifishcd,  some  salt  and  groimd  black  pepper,  Mitli  just 
a sufficiency  of  vinegar  to  moisten  the  whole,  then  add  two 
or  three  table-spoonsful  of  eream  or  sweet  oil,  serve  it 
garnished  ndth  any  green  salad. 

065.— The  egg  may  he  omitted,  and  a little  anchovy 
sauce  added. 

Any  well  roasted  or  boiled  meat,  free  of 
Potted-meat,  fat,  skin  and  gristle  ■will  ansu'er  for  potting, 
also  fish,  lobsters,  prawns  and  shrimps;  spiced 
or  salted  meat  is  equally  good;  but  if  the  latter  is  used 
less  salt  is  requisite.  The  meat  must  be  cut  and  minced 
before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar,  and  if  very  dry  pound 
it  well  before  you  add  any  butter,  man-ow,  or  suet.  If 
fish  is  used  it  must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  seasoned  as  for 
white  meats  -with  ground  white  pepper,  macej  salt  and 
cayenne;  if  to  hare  or  other  brown  meat  a small  quantity 
of  salt,  cloves  with  black  pepper  may  be  added;  cover  it 
over  with  melted  butter,  marrow  or  suet,  the  last  is  pre- 
ferable; when  properly  prepared  it  ■wiU  keep  many  days. 

Should  always  be  made  fresh,  otherwise  they 
Sandiviches  get  soon  dry.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bread 
be  new^,  and  if  requii’cd  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  in  a mould  that  the  crumb  may  be  close,  and 
the  crust  rasped.  It  is  essential  also  to  cut  the  bread 
neatly  with  a shai’p  knife ; if  the  bread  is  made  roimd  and 
long,  the  crust  is  left  upon  it  and  rasped.  When  you  cut 
it,  have  one  slice  rested  close  against  the  other,  upright, 
that  it  may  not  dry,  and  be  careful  always  to  take  the 
pieces  of  bread  •which  fit  one  another  precisely ; open,  and 
insert  whatever  the  sanduuches  arc  to  be  composed  of,  and 
close  them  nicely  together ; they  must  also  be  cut  thin 
and  in  squares,  or  as  fancy  directs,  and  placed  one  iqiou 
another  to  pi*evcnt  their  getting  hard  and  dry;  sene  in 
a napkin,  silver  or  China  plate,  and  keep  a cover  o\cr 
them  until  Avanted. 
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Obs. — Whatever  meat  is  used  must  be  carefully  trim- 
med from  every  bit  of  skin,  gristle,  sinews,  &c.  The  ma- 
terials for  making  sandwiches  are  cold  and  potted  meats, 
fish,  game,  poultry,  potted  shrimps  and  prawns,  potted 
cheese,  ham  and  tongue,  anchovy  and  herring  paste,  paste 
diavolo,  sausages,  bechamel,  hard  eggs  with  pounded  cheese 
and  butter,  olive  force-meats,  zest,  mustard,  pepper,  salt, 
and  bread. 

Cut  very  nice  thin  slices  of  bread  crust. 
Anchovy  and  cover  it  with  anchovy,  butter,  and  lay 

Sandwiches,  over  another  thin  slice,  press  together,  and 
cut  it  in  squares. 

Stone  and  pound  some  olives  either  with  olive 
Olive  Sand-  oil  or  butter ; if  they  have  been  simply  pound- 
vnches.  ed,  butter  the  bread  and  spread  it  over  it, 
or  fry  some  slices  in  olive  oil  light  crisp  but 
not  hard,  and  spread  the  olives  or  lay  them  in  patches. 

One  pound  of  undressed  beef,  tender  and 
free  from  sinew;  beat  in  a mortar  with  two 
eggs,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  put 
in  a mould;  let  it  simmer  one  hoiir. 

A slice  of  ham,  salt  beef,  or  tongue  laid 
neatly  between  two  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ; mustard,  and  chopped  green  chilhes 
may  be  added. 

May  either  be  made  of  potted  shrimps  or 
Shrimp  Sand-  butter  ; butter  the  bread  and  arrange  the 
wiches  shrimps,  press  together  and  cut  them  neat- 

ly. Oyster  and  lobster  butter  make  ele- 
gant sandwiches,  which  may  be  made  to  every  taste.  Egg 
butter  answers  well  with  minced  or  pounded  anchovies. 
Fish  sandwiches  are  the  lightest;  sprinkle  them  with  an- 
chovy essence. 


Meat  for 
Sandwich. 


A common 
Sandwich. 
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Mix  in  a mortar  any  kind  of  cheese  with 
Welsh  galli-  butter,  mustard,  wdne,  and  any  flavoured 
manfry.  vinegar;  this  makes  excellent  zests  or  sand- 
wiches. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch 
VI  elsh  rabbit,  thick,  pare  off  the  crust,  and  toast  it  on 
both  sides  so  as  just  to  brown  it  without 
making  it  hard ; cut  a slice  of  good  mellow  cheese,  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  but  not  quite  the  size  of  the  bread ; pare 
off  the  rind  and  lay  it  on  the  toasted  bread  in  a cheese 
toaster,  carefully  watcb  it  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir 
it  to  prevent  a pellicle  forming  on  the  surface,  or  toast 
it  with  a salamander. 

Pick  oft'  all  the  bits  of  meat  from  a ham 
Essence  of  bone ; pound  it ; break  the  bone,  and  put  both 
ham.  into  a saucepan  together,  with  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  a bimch  of  sweet  herbs; 
simmer  gently  for  some  time,  stirring  it  occasionally;  then 
add  a pint  of  good  beef  gra^y  and  black  pepper;  continue 
to  simmer  it  until  it  be  well  flavoured  with  the  herbs; 
strain  and  keep  it  for  improving  rich  gravies  and  sauces. 

Brandy  or  proof  spirit  two  wine  glasses 
Celery  essence,  or  quai’ter  of  a pint,  celery  seed  bruised 
half  an  ounce,  let  it  steep  for  a fortnight. 

Obs. — A few  drops  will  immediately  flavour  a pint  of 
soup. 

Take  fine  fresh  oysters ; wash  the  shells  per- 
Oyster  es-  fectly  clean ; open  and  wash  them  in  their 
sence.  own  liquor;  skim  it;  pound  them  in  a marble 
mortar ; to  a pint  of  oystere  add  a pint  of 
sherry  or  other  white  wine;  boil  them  up;  add  an  ounce 
of  salt,  two  drachms  of  pounded  mace  and  one  of  cayenne ; 
let  it  just  boil  up  again,  skim  it,  and  rub  through  a sieve; 
when  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork  it  tight. 
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0^5.— The  salt  and  spices  may  be  pounded  with  the 
oysters ; this  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  flavor  of  white 
sauces  and  made  dishes : a little  brandy  in  addition  wdll 
keep  it  good  for  a considerable  time  longer. 

Sprinkle  salt  over  the  mushrooms;  let 
Essence  of  mush-  them  remain  for  three  hours ; then  mash 
rooms.  them;  next  day  strain  off  the  liquor; 

put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  reduce  to 
one  half. 

Obs. — It  will  not  keep  long  having  neither  spice  nor 
wine — put  in  small  bottles^  and  cork  it  tight. 

For  immediate  use  may  bo  prepared  by 
Lemon  peel,  rubbing  the  lemon  with  loaf  sugar  till  the 
whole  of  the  yellow  is  taken  up  by  the 
sugar ; scrape  off  the  surface,  press  it  hard  down,  cover  it 
very  close,  and  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 

Or,  best  oil  of  lemon  one  draehm,  strong  rectified  spi- 
rit two  ounces  introduced  by  degrees  until  the  spirit  com- 
pletely mixes  with  the  oil. 

Obs. — It  will  be  found  a tolerably  fair  substitute  for 
fresh  lemon  peel. 

Break  four  eggs  into  a dish  with  a little 
Omelette  plain,  pepper  or  chopped  green  chillies,  a small 
quantity  of  fine  salt,  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  milk  or  water  merely  to  dissolve  it ; beat  the  whole 
well  into  a froth ; then  put  a table-spoonful  of  butter  or 
ghee  into  a frying  pan ; when  it  is  hot,  throw  the  eggs 
into  the  pan,  holding  it  a little  distance  from  the  fire ; 
keep  shaking  it  to  -prevent  its  burning  and  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan ; it  takes  about  five  minutes  to  dress ; 
gather  up  one  side  Avith  a knife,  and  roll  it  equally 
before  you  dish  it. 

Obs. — Chopped  parsley,  onions,  minced  ham  or  kidneys 
may  be  added,  and  a variety  given  by  grated  hung  beef, 
dried  tongue,  anchovy  paste,  sauce,  or  chopped  oysters. 
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Beat  up  the  eggs  with  a very  little 
Omelette  sweet,  salt ; put  them  into  the  pan  as  last 
directed,  and  sprinkle  fine  pounded  sugar 
over  while  firying;  place  the  omelette  on  a dish,  cover  it 
over  with  sugar,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander;  trim 
the  edges,  roll  up  neatly,  and  serve. 

Prepare  your  omelette  as  first  directed; 
Omelette  aux  minee  up  the  kidney  of  a loin  of  veal  or 
Rognons.  mutton  that  has  been  roasted,  and  mix  with 
the  omelette;  season  well  with  salt,  and 
fry  it  nicely. 

Obs. — You  may  season  it  higher  with  a couple  of  chop- 
ped anehovy,  fish,  or  some  essence. 

Make  some  small  omelettes  of  two 
Petites  omelettes  eggs  each;  mince  up  some  ham,  and 
au  Jambon.  put  in  a spoonful  to  each  before  rolling. 

Qbs. — If  the  ham  is  salt  do  not  add  any  more. 

Break  up  six  eggs  separating  the  whites  from 
Omelette  the  yolks ; beat  up  the  former  and  strain  them ; 

souffle.  add  to  the  yolks  two  table-spoonsful  of  dried 

pounded  sugar,  with  a little  lemon  juice  or 
orange  flower  water,  and  work  them  well  together. 
Whip  the  whites  into  a froth,  and  mix  them  with  the 
rest;  put  some  butter  or  ghee  into  the  frying  pan:  add 
the  omelette,  taking  care  it  does  not  bum;  when  made, 
sprinkle  a little  flne  pounded  sugar  over  it,  and  put  into 
the  oven  to  rise,  or  glaze  it  of  a fine  colour  with  a 
salamander. 

Slice  some  cheese;  put  it  into  a sauce- 
Toasted  cheese,  pan  with  a little  butter  and  milk ; stir  it 
over  the  fire  until  the  cheese  is  dissolved ; 
beat  up  an  egg  well,  and  add  to  it;  place  it  upon  toast 
or  on  a dish,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire  or  with  a 
heated  shovel. 
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Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  grated  cheese 
Stewed  cheese,  into  a dish ; beat  up  an  egg,  and  strain 
it  into  four  table-spoonsful  of  cream;  put 
a table-spoonful  of  butter  into  a small  saucepan,  and  let 
it  melt;  then  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  until 
weU  mixed;  serve  it  hot  with  toast,  or  brown  it  in  a 
patty  pan. 

Make  some  brioche  paste;  have  ready  some 
Brioches  au  parmesan  cheese  or  Swiss,  which  cut  into 
fromage.  small  squares,  and  throw  into  the  paste  while 
it  is  soft,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven. 

Thicken  one-fourth  of  a pint  of  cream  or 
Fondeau.  milk  with  a little  arrowroot  to-  a moderate  con- 
sistence, then  add  four  ounces  of  finely  pound- 
ed cheese,  and  mix  it  all  well  together  with  the  beaten 
yolk  of  two  eggs ; then  beat  the  whites  to  a froth  and 
add  them  to  the  rest;  line  a mould  with  white  paper, 
pour  in  the  fondeau  and  bake  it  in  a fast  oven,  or  divide 
it  into  small  paper  cases,  and  fill  them  three-fourths. 

Take  four  table-spoonsful  of  Swiss  cheese, 
Fondeaus  en  two  of  parmesan,  a little  cream  cheese ; 
caisses.  pmmd  these  in  a mortar  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt ; then  mix  in  four  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  and  fill  small  patty  pans  or  paper  cases  with  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  an  oven.  They  should  have  a nice 
brown  appearance  when  served. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  flour,  butter,  and 
Ramakin,  pounded  or  grated  cheese,  with  an  egg  to  each 
Indian.  spoonful  of  the  other  ingredients;  mix  all  well 

together,  and  bake  in  moulds  or  cases  as  the 
last;  serve  with  toast,  made  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Half  a pound  of  cheese,  half  a pound  of 
Ramakin.  bread,  foiir  ounces  of  butter,  three  eggs,  a gill 
of  cream,  and  a little  salt;  pound  all  well  to- 
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gether,  and  put  into  paper  cases ; twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes  will  bake  them. 

Beat  three  ounces  of  parmesan  or  any  other 
Another,  cheese  in  a mortar,  and  mix  in  by  degrees  lialf 
a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  butter,  four 
yolks  and  one  white  of  egg,  rub  them  together,  and 
leave  them  mixed  for  some  time ; fill  it  into  paper  cases. 
They  may  be  baked  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Boll  out  rather  thin  from  six  to  eight 
A la  Sefto7i.  ounces  of  puff  paste,  handle  it  lightly,  spread 
it  out  on  the  dresser,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
some  rasped  parmesan  cheese ; then  fold  the  paste  in 
three,  spread  it  again,  and  sprinkle  more  cheese  over  it; 
give  what  is  called,  two  turns  and  a half,  and  sprinkle  it 
each  time  with  the  cheese ; cut  about  eighteen  ramequins 
with  a plain  romid  cutter,  spread  over  again  some  rasped 
parmesan,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  and  bake  for  fifteen 
minutes;  and  serve  very  hot  on  a napkin. 

Break  four  ounces  of  maccaroni  into 
Maccaroni  and  lengths  of  about  a couple  of  inches,  wash 
Cheese,  plain,  it  in  water,  and  then  boll  it  in  white  broth 
or  milk,  with  a little  salt  until  tender ; 
rub  up  in  a mortar  fom’  ounces  of  diy  double  Gloucester 
or  Chedder  cheese,  and  add  to  it  the  well  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  cream  with  four  of  the 
broth  the  maccaroni  has  been  boiled  in;  butter  a dish 
large  enough  to  contain  the  whole,  in  which  place  the  macca- 
roni with  the  cheese  custard  poured  over  it,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven. 

Boil  the  maccainni  as  last  dii’ected,  and 
Another.  when  tender  drain  it  and  lay  it  on  a dish, 
placing  butter  and  some  gi*ated  cheese  over  it ; 
continue  this  for  two  or  three  layers  and  then  cover  the 
whole  lastly  with  cheese  and  butter,  and  bake  it  carefully ; 
when  the  cheese  has  become  soft,  remove  it  from  the 
oven  and  serve. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PICKLES  AND  CHUTNEYS. 

Take  the  young  shoots  just  as  they 
Bamboo  pickle,  appear  above  the  ground,  cut  and  slice 
them  in  lengths  of  half  an  inch,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt  for  a day  or  two,  then  put  them  with 
sliced  ginger,  some  corns  of  black  pepper,  a few  cloves  of 
garlic  into  a bottle  or  jar,  fill  up  with  vinegar  and  set 
in  the  sun  for  a week ; if  desired  to  be  hot  add  green 
chillies,  or  cayenne  salt. 

Obs. — The  yotmg  shoots  of  bamboo  form  a principle 
ingredient  in  the  Chinese  preserve  called  Chow  Chow. 

Wash  it  perfectly  clean  ; do  not  cut  ofi’  any 
To  pickle  of  the  root-fibres  or  it  will  bleed,  or  rather 
Beet.  lose  its  colour ; put  it  into  a sufficiency  of 
water  to  boil ; when  the  skin  will  come  off,  it 
is  done  enough ; take  it  out,  and  lay  it  upon  a cloth  to 
cool ; rub  off  the  skin ; cut  it  into  thick  slices  and  put  it 
into  a jar,  and  pour  over  it  cold  vinegar  prepared  in 
the  following  manner ; Boil  a quart  of  vinegar  with  one 
ounce  of  M’hole  black  pepper  and  the  same  quantity  of 
dry  ginger.  Cover  the  jar  closely  with  a good  cork. 

Select  good,  firm,  hard,  red  cabbage ; cut 
Cabbage,  into  thin  slices;  sprinkle  plenty  of  salt  over 
them,  and  put  on  a sieve  or  basket  to  drain 
for  twelve  hours ; then  put  into  a jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  pour  over  it  cold  A'inegar  thus  prepared : To 
a quart  of  good  vinegar  add  two  ounces  of  dry  ginger 
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merely  broken,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  whole,  with 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  a little  mace;  boil 
these  spices  in  the  vinegar,  and  let  it  cool. 

Obs. — A good,  hard,  white  cabbage  will  answer  as  well 
as  the  red ; and  if  you  wish  to  colour  it,  take  a red  beet 
that  has  been  parboiled  only,  cut  it  into  slices,  and  boil 
them  in  the  vinegar. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  place  this  pickle  in  the  sun,  as 
it  will  only  make  the  cabbage  soft. 

Cut  your  heads  of  cauliflower  into  moder- 
Cauliflower.  ately  sized  sprigs;  sprinkle  it  well  with  salt, 
and  prepare  the  same  as  for  pickled  cabbage. 

Pour  boiling  strong  salt  pickle  upon  them. 
Gherkins  to  and  leave  them  till  next  day;  wash  out  the 
pickle.  jars  with  rinegar,  and  drain  and  whipe  every 

gherkin  separately ; pack  them  into  the  jars, 
and  boil  some  good  vinegar  with  mace,  whole  pepper, 
horseradish,  mustard,  and  salt;  pour  it  boiling  over  them, 
and  cover;  let  them  stand  till  next  day.  If  they  are 
not  sufficiently  green,  boil  the  vinegar  again  within  the 
fortnight,  and  put  them  up. 

The  cabbage  of  the  cocoanut  tree  or  the 
Cocoanut  cab-  head  sprout,  when  it  can  be  procured  may 
bage  pickle.  be  cut  into  slices,  and  pickled  exactly  as 
you  would  cabbage — the  whole  is  perfectly 
white  and  resembles  a fresh  almond  in  taste. 

Clean  and  slice  any  quantity  of  green 
Green  ginger  ginger ; sprinlde  it  with  salt ; let  it  remain 
pickle.  a few  hours ; then  put  it  into  a jar  or  bot- 

tle, and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  it ; cork 
it  up  Avhen  cool. 

Take  twentj'-five  lemons  or  bmes,  cut 
Lemon  pickle,  them  in  two  parts  crossways,  squeeze  the 
juice  into  a basin,  and  mix  with  it  two 
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ounces  of  Avliite  salt ; then  put  it  into  a bottle  and  cork 
it  tight.  Sprinkle  over  the  lemon  or  lime  peel,  about 
two  ounces  of  pounded  salt,  and  let  them  remain  six 
hours ; then  dry  them  in  the  sun  till  hard  enough  for 
three  or  four  days.  Take  two  ounces  of  mustard  seeds 
cleansed  of  all  the  husks,  four  ounces  of  green  ginger 
well  di’essed,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  with  four 
ounces  of  green  chillies ; put  one  bottle  of  good  vinegar 
in  a saucepan,  and  mix  with  it  one  ounce  of  ground  tur- 
meric ; boil  these  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a 
slow  fire ; after  it  is  boiled,  mix  the  lemon  juice,  and 
strain  it  in  a basin;  then  add  to  it  all  the  above  arti- 
cles, mix  well  together,  and  put  in  a pickle  bottle  ; cork 
it  well;  keep  it  in  the  sun  three  or  four  days.  If  the 
vinegar  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  add  a little  more  to 
it,  and  let  it  remain  a fortnight,  wffien  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

Roll  the  lemons  or  limes  with  the  hand 
Lime  pickle  well  upon  a stone  or  board,  and  throw  them 
(native).  in  some  Avater;  then  put  them  in  an  earthen 
A'essel,  and  sprinkle  over  with  fine  salt ; let 
them  remain  for  tAvo  or  three  days,  tm’ning  them  occa- 
.sionally ; Avhen  the  lemons  have  become  soft,  expose  them 
to  the  sun  on  a cloth ; after  they  appear  ripe,  steep 
them  either  in  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

Take  fifty  ripe  limes ; split  them  into  four 
Another,  parts  half  Avay  down,  and  sprinkle  them  well 
Avith  salt ; let  them  remain  for  tAventy-fom’ 
hours,  turning  them  tAvo  or  three  times;  then  place  them 
in  a stone  jar  AA'ith  sliced  green  ginger  (fom*  oimces), 
some  pounded  chillies,  and  ground  mustard  seed ; grind 
up  one  ounce  of  turmeric  Avith  tAvo  table-spoonsful  of  oil, 
which  mix  Avith  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover 
the  limes;  close  the  vessel  tightly  doAvn,  and  place  in  the 
sun  for  a feAv  days. 

Ob.'t. — Oil  may  be  used  instead  of  vinegar,  or  they  may 
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be  pieklcd  in  lime  juice  first  boiled,  ivith  the  turmeric 
added  afterwards. 


Divide  the  mangoes  into  four  parts  ra~ 
Mangoe  jnckle  ther  more  than  half  way  down,  having  the 
in  oil.  bottom  whole ; scoop  out  the  kernel ; stuff 

the  space  in  each  mangoe  as  full  as  it 
will  admit  of,  with  mustard  seed,  cayenne  pepper,  sliced 
ginger,  sliced  garlic,  and  grated  horseradish ; bind  each 
mangoe  with  thread;  put  them  into  a quantity  of  oil 
sufiicient  to  immerse  the  whole.  Manner  of  -preparing  the 
mustard  seed,  See.  Sec. — For  fifty  mangoes  use  five  seers 
of  mustard  seed;  husk  it,  steep  it  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  removing  the  water  twice  or  thiice  during  the 
time,  dry  it  afterwards  for  two  days,  reduce  it  into  coarse 
powder;  mix  with  it  the  ginger,  garlic,  cayemie  pepper, 
and  grated  horseradish;  make  the  whole  into  a paste  with 
vinegar;  stuff  the  mangoes  with  it;  reserve  a fourth  part 
of  the  mustard  powder  to  mix  with  the  oil  into  which 
the  mangoes  are  to  be  immersed.  The  gai’lic,  ginger,  and 
horseradish  are  to  be  steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to 
diy  for  a day  previous  to  being  used. 

Take  one  hundred  fine  unripe  mangoes;  peel 
Mangoe  and  partly  divide  them  through  the  shell,  so 
pickle.  as  to  remove  the  seed  horn  the  mside ; sprinkle 
them  well  with  salt,  and  let  them  lay  in  a 
lai’ge  tub  or  other  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
meantime  take  two  bottles  of  vinegar,  and  four  ounces  of 
groimd  tm’merick,  bod  this  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  on 
a slow  fire,  then  remove.  Have  ready  one  seer  of  dry 
chillies,  one  seer  of  green  ginger  cut  and  sliced,  and  one 
pound  of  mustard  seed  cleaned  of  aU  husk,  with  four 
ounces  of  garlic;  mix  these  ingi’edicnts  with  the  mangoes, 
and  stuff  some  inside ; then  pour  the  vinegar  and  timneric 
over  the  wiiolc.  Should  the  vinegar  not  be  sufiicient  to 
cov'cr  the  mangoes,  more  must  be  added  to  fill  up  the  jar 
or  cask. 
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Talvc  one  lumdi'cd  unripe  green  mangoes, 
Oil  pickle,  slitting  them  lengtliAvays,  partly  tlu’ough  tlic 
another.  stone,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  all  the  seed; 

sprinkle  them  well  over  with  salt,  putting  some 
inside,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours  daily; 
keep  them  in  salt  three  or  fom*  days;  then  prepare  the 
follomug  ingredients : Turmeric,  gi’een  ginger,  mustard 

seed,  and  garlic,  as  directed  for  piclding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  turmeric,  which  is  not  to  be  boiled,  but 
gi’oimd  and  mixed  wdth  sweet  oil  sufficient  to  cover  the 
mangoes ; the  oil  generally  used  is  jinjcly  or  mustard 
seed  oil. 

Peel  the  mangoes,  and  divide  them  into 
Mangoe  halves,  clearing  them  of  their  stones;  sprinkle 
■pickle,  them  weU  with  salt,  and  put  them  in  the  sun 
for  three  or  four  days ; after  which  wipe  them 
Avell  with  a cloth ; then  stuff  them  mth  some  garlic, 
and  green  ginger  sliced,  also  some  garlic,  mustard  seed 
and  chillies;  tie  them  up  with  thread,  and  preserve  either 
in  vinegar  or  oil,  and  keep  in  a closed  vessel  in  the  sun 
for  some  days. 

Take  unripe  green  mangoes ; peel  and  cut  into 
Dried  slices ; sprinkle  them  over  with  salt,  and  put 
mangoes,  in  the  sun  to  dry : when  prepared,  make  them 
into  balls  or  rolls  of  a moderate  size,  and  hang 
them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 

Take  green  mangoes;  peel  and  cut  into  thin 
Another  slices ; boil  with  a small  quantity  of  water 
wag.  until  quite  smooth;  then  spread  the  pulp  on  a 
clean  cloth,  and  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry ; 
when  required  for  use,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  off 
a piece,  and  soak  it  in  a little  water;  the  pulp  in  this 
way  may  be  used  for  mangoe  fool. 

Put  the  smallest  that  can  be  got  into 
Mushrooms.  sj)ring  water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of 
new  flannel  dipped  in  salt;  throw  them  into 
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cold  water  as  they  are  cleaned,  which  will  make  them 
keep  their  colour ; next  put  them  into  a saucepan  Muth 
a handful  of  salt  upon  them ; cover  them  close,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  foiu*  or  five  minutes,  or  till  the 
heat  draws  the  liquor  from  them.  Next  lay  them  be- 
t^vixt  two  dry  cloths  till  they  are  cold  ; put  them  into 
glass  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled  \dnegar,  with 
a blade  of  mace  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into 
every  bottle  ; cork  them  up  close,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
cool  place.  As  a substitute  for  distilled  \dnegar  use  white 
wine  Aunegar. 

Sprinkle  them  uith  salt,  and  let  them 
Nastei'tium  lay  for  a day  or  two ; dry  them,  and  put 
seeds  to  into  a jar;  boil  some  mace  with  i-inegar 

pickle.  and  ginger,  and  poxu’  the  liquor  boiling 

hot  upon  them ; cover  them  close,  and 
put  them  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days. 

Obs. — The  leaves  are  used  as  salad. 


Take  any  quantity  of  small  white  onions; 
Onion  pickle,  lay  them  on  a sieve  or  basket,  and  sprinkle 
them  well  with  salt ; let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  drain  ; put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles  Avith  a few  slices  of  ginger,  and  a blade  or  two  of 
mace  ; fill  up  with  good  vinegar ; and  if  you  desire  to 
impart  a warm  flavour,  add  either  green  chillies  or 
chillie  A'inegar.  They  may  or  may  not  be  put  out  in  the 
sun  for  a day  or  tAvo. 


Acid  of  lemon, 
artificial. 


Take  pyroligneous  acid  one  pint,  three 
tea-spoonsfid  of  pounded  sugar,  which  dis- 
solve in  the  acid,  and  add  thirty  drops  of 
quintessence  of  lemon  peel. 


Obs. — The 
peel  in  it. 


be  flavoiurcd  by  infusing  lime 


vinegar  may 
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Mushroom  catsup  a pint  and  a half,  walnut 
Coratch.  do.  four  ounces,  soy  and  chillie  vinegar  of  each 
one  ounce,  essence  of  anchovy  a tea-spoonful. 

Is  made  by  pomiding  with  salt,  ripe 
Indian  Coratch,  capsicums  that  have  been  a little  roasted ; 
or  chillie  rusk,  add  as  much  water  as  will  make  any 
quantity  of  the  former  you  please  into  a 
liquid  the  thickness  of  milk ; rub  the  whole  through  a 
cloth,  and  reject  the  residue  of  capsicums. 

Obs. — A little  '\vine  added  makes  it  keep  a long  time  : 
a few  drops  impart  a peculiar  relish  to  soup  or  stews. 

Is  made  by  potmding  perfectly  ripe  and  dry 
Cayenne  bird’s-eye  chillies  or  capsicums;  it  should  be 
pepper  sifted  and  kept  in  a well  corked  bottle,  to  ex- 

clude damp. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  the  above  powder  into 
Essence,  half  a pint  of  wine  or  brandy,  let  it  steep  for  a 
fortnight,  and  pour  it  off  clear. 

Take  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered  dried 
Cayenne  salt,  bird’s-eye  chillies  or  capsicums,  and  mix 
them  well  in  a mortar  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  clean  salt ; add  a glass  of  white  wine  and  two 
of  water ; put  it  into  a corked  bottle,  and  place  in  the  sun 
for  a week  or  more  daily ; then  strain  the  whole  through 
a fine  piece  of  muslin ; pour  the  liquor  into  a plate,  and 
evaporate  it  either  by  a stove  or  in  the  sun;  you  Avill  then 
have  soluble  crystals  of  cayenne  and  salt;  a much  finer 
article  than  the  cayenne  powder. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a creaping 
Pepper,  black,  plant  indigenous  to  India;  the  berries  ai’e 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  from  Avhence  they  become  black  and 
corrugated  on  the  surface. 
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Is  tlie  fruit  of  tlie  same  plant  gathered  after 
While  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coats 
by  maceration  in  water;  it  is  smooth  on  the 
surface,  and  less  pungent  than  the  black  pepper. 

Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the 
Basil  vinegar,  leaves  of  fresh  green  basU,  and  cover  them 
with  vinegar;  stop  the  bottle  well,  and  put 
out  in  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  days,  shaldug  it  occasion- 
ally ; strain  and  decant  it. 

Ohs. — This  is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  mock  turtle, 
soups  and  sauces,  and  to  the  mixture  usually  made  for 
salads.  Green  mint,  chervil,  and  burnet  are  all  made  in 
the  same  way. 


Cayenne  pepper  a tea-spoonful,  a pint  of 
Camp  vinegar,  \unegar,  soy  two  table-spoonsfid,  walnut 
catsup  four  spoonsful,  six  anchoGes  chop- 
ped fine,  and  a clove  of  garlie;  steep  all  for  a fortnight 
in  the  sim,  shaking  the  bottles  occasionally ; strain 
through  a tamis,  and  put  into  very  small  bottles  corked 
as  tight  as  possible. 

Take  ripe  cueumbers;  cut  them  ui  slices, 
Cucumber  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  or  bamboo  basket 
vinegar.  in  the  sun,  and  sprinkle  them  well  Avith  salt; 

when  the  Avater  is  all  cli’aincd  ofi^  add  an 
equal  quantity  by  weight,  of  Avliite  Avine  vinegar,  and 
some  corns  of  pepper;  let  it  bod  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  bottle  Avhen  cool. 

Pare  eight  or  ten  cucumbers;  cut  them  into 
Another,  thin  slices;  add  a clove  of  garlic,  a spoonful 
of  Avhite  pepper  coarsely  ground,  and  a spoonful 
of  salt ; put  them  into  a jar  that  can  be  well  closed,  or 
other  A'csscl,  and  pour  over  them  a bottle  of  Adncgar  and 
let  it  stand  ten  or  tAvclve  days  ; then  strain  and  bottle ; 
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put  a little  whole  pepper  into  the  mouth  of  each  bottle, 
and  cork  tightly. 

Ohs. — It  has  the  same  flavour  as  burnct  vinegar. 

Cresses.  They  are  an  excellent  digestive,  and  form  an 
ornamental  small  salad  for  the  table. 

Dry  and  pound  one  ounce  of  the  seed,  such 
Cress  as  is  sown  in  gardens;  pour  upon  it  a quart 

Vinegar,  of  vinegar,  and  let  it  steep  in  the  sun  ten  or 
twelve  days,  shaldng  it  occasionally. 

OJjs, — This  is  strongly  flavoured  with  the  cress,  and  is 
usefid  for  salads  and  cold  meat. 

Cayenne  or  Steep  in  a stoppered  bottle  as  many  ripe 

chilli  vinegar,  or  green  chillies  as  it  mil  hold ; cover 

red  or  green.  them  with  vinegar  for  a fortnight  or 

more,  then  strain  it. 

Peel  and  chop  two  ounces  of  garlic; 
Garlic  vinegar,  pour  on  them  a quart  of  white  mne  vine- 
gar; stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it  steep 

ten  days,  shaking  it  well  every  day;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor  into  small  bottles. 

Ohs. — Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  this : a few 
drops  of  it  Adll  give  a pint  of  gravy  a sufficient  smack 
of  the  garlic,  the  flavour  of  Avhich  when  slight  and  well 
blended,  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have ; when  used  in  excess 
it  is  the  most  offensive.  The  best  way  to  use  garlic  is 
to  send  up  some  of  this  vinegar  in  a emit,  and  let  the 
company  flavour  their  o^vn  sauce  as  they  like.” — Remarks 
hy  Kitchener. 


Pick  the  leaves  off  the  stalks,  and  dry  them 
Tarragon  a little  before  the  fire  or  sun;  fill  a widc- 
vinegar.  mouthed  bottle  witli  them,  and  cover  with  the 

best  vinegar ; set  it  in  tlic  sun  for  a fortnight, 
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and  sti’ain  tlivougli  a flannel  bag;  put  into  small  bottles, 
and  cork  them  carefully. 

To  each  quart  of  ivater  put  a pound  of 
Vinegar.  coarse  brown  sugar;  boil  them  together,  taking 
oft  the  scum;  when  that  ceases  to  rise,  pour 
off  the  liquid  into  a suitable  vessel ; when  it  is  nearly 
cool,  add  sufficient  toddy  to  make  it  rise ; in  twenty-four 
hom’s  pour  the  whole  into  a barrel,  and  expose  it  to  the 
sim  for  three  months  : the  ban-el,  must  not  be  bunged 
up — place  a tile  or  any  thing  else,  fit  for  the  purpose, 
over  the  bung  to  exclude  dust  and  insects  ; when  it  is 
clear  and  ready  for  use,  bottle  it  carefully.  The  longer 
it  is  kept  in  bottles  the  better  it  will  be. 

Is  made  by  exposing  to  the  sun  in  a 
Toddy  vinegar  similar  manner  the  sweet  juice  drawn 
from  the  cocoanut,  palmyra  and  Sindee 
palm. 

Dissolve  tliree  quarters  of  a pound  of 
lindte  vinegar,  honey  in  rain  or  distilled  water ; put  it 
into  a seven  gallon  cask  with  a quart  of 
white  spirit ; shake  it  well ; then  fill  up  tlie  cask  with 
rain  water,  and  put  it  out  in  the  sun  to  stand  where  it 
cannot  be  shook,  and  let  it  remain  five  months  and  the 
vinegar  will  be  made.  Drain  it  oft”  by  piercing  the  lower 
part  of  the  cask,  and  let  it  run  until  the  concretion, 
which  is  formed  at  the  top,  and  is  termed  “mother  of 
rinegar,^’  begins  to  appear.  You  may  then  commence  the 
process  again  without  cleaning  the  cask,  as  the  remaining 
sediment  hastens  the  acetous  fermentation,  which  will  be 
complete  in  a shorter  time  than  the  first. 

CUUTNIES. 

Take  four  small  brinjalls,  roast  them, 
Brbijall,  plain,  and  take  off  their  skin  and  seeds  ; fry  a 
table-spoonful  of  dhall  with  tlu-ec  or  four 
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dry  chillies  in  a little  ghee,  adding  a sufficient  quantity 
of  salt ; mash  and  mix  the  whole  together. 

Prepare  the  brinjalls  as  in  the  last  re- 
Brinjall,  sour,  celpt,  and  then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
ripe  tamarind  pulp,  'with  six  red  dry  chil- 
lies, a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  the  same  of  cummin 
seed  that  has  been  fried  in  ghee  ; ground  together  with 
two  or  three  leaves  of  the  currypak,  and  a grain  or  two 
of  assafoetida. 

Obs. — The  two  latter  ingredients  may  be  left  out. 

Dissolve  one  seer  of  goar  in  vinegar;  one 
Cashmere,  seer  of  green  ginger  sliced,  one  seer  of  garlic, 
twelve  chittacks  of  raisins,  fom’  chittacks  of 
chillies,  and  half  a seer  of  mustard  seed ; all  to  be  pound- 
ed and  mixed  with  five  seers  of  vinegar ; put  into  a large 
jar,  and  keep  it  out  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight. 

Roast  four  or  five  large  brinjalls  in 
Brinjall  with  eggs,  hot  ashes ; take  out  the  inside  and 
mash  it  well  and  mix  with  it  green 
chillies  and  green  ginger  sliced,  a little  salt,  and  lime 
juice ; then  chop  up  the  yolks  of  the  hard  boiled  eggs, 
and  strew  over  it. 


Take  eight  ounces  of  dried  mangoes. 
Dried  mango,  four  ounces  of  raisins,  foiu’  ounces  of  goar, 
four  ounces  of  green  ginger,  one  ounce  of 
garbc  by  weight;  after  clearing,  dissolve  the  goar  in  a 
little  vinegar,  pound  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  one 
by  one ; if  not  sufficiently  moist,  add  more  vinegar. 

Roast  four  green  plantains,  and  peel 
Green  plantain,  off  their  skin ; grind  up  a spoonful  of 
dhall,  four  dry  red  chillies,  and  fry  in 
a little  ghee ; then  grind  the  whole  together,  adding  a 
little  salt. 
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Obs. — Two  tca-spooTisful  of  tamarind  pulp  or  the  juice 
of  a lime  may  be  added,  or  a little  vinegar. 

lied  tamarinds  eight  pounds,  fresh  dry 
Hed  tamarind,  mangoes  one  pound,  tomata  one  pound, 
dry  chillies  half  a pound,  green  ginger 
one  pound,  plumbs  one  pound,  gai'lic  four  ounces,  mint 
two  ounces,  butter  one  and  a half  pound,  vinegar  one  bot- 
tle : these  articles  are  to  be  well  groimd,  then  to  be  mixed 
with  the  vinegar,  and  fried  in  the  butter. 

Obs. — The  Tomata  may  be  left  out. 

Take  half  a seer  of  red  tamarind  well  cleaned 
Anotlie)'.  fr’om  the  husks  and  seed,  quarter  of  a seer  of 
salt,  quarter  of  a seer  of  kishmises,  quarter 
seer  of  sugar,  three  chittacks  of  chillies,  red  and  dried, 
one  chittack  of  garlic,  a quarter  seer  of  green  ginger;  the 
whole  must  be  well  ground  and  mixed  with  vinegar 
(without  any  water)  to  the  consistence  of  a thin  paste. 

Take  one  or  more  large  ripe  tomatas; 
mipe  Tomata.  strip  off  the  skin;  then  divide  and  remove 
the  seeds  and  juice;  to  the  pulp  that  re- 
mains add  a little  salt,  as  much  chopped  onions,  cut  very 
fine,  as  is  equal  to  about  one  half  the  tomata  pulp,  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a little  celery  cut  very  fine,  and 
one  or  more  green  chillies,  according  to  taste ; if  you  desire 
to  make  this  chutney  into  a salad,  add  a table-spoonful 
of  tliick  cream. 

Obs. — Potatoes  mashed,  mint  or  kootmere  pomidedj 
minced  apple,  pumblenose,  in  fact  almost  any  vegetables 
may  be  made  into  a chutney  by  adding  chillies,  onions, 
green  ginger,  garlic,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 

Take  two  ounces  of  green  ginger;  scrape 
Tamarind  and  off  all  the  rind ; two  tolahs  weight  of  good 
(jreen  ginger.  tamaruid  pulp ; pound  both  together,  or 
grind  .on  a stone  : then  add  one  masha  of 
salt;  half  a masha  of  pounded  chillies,  and  one  tolah  of 
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mustard  seed  wliich  lias  been  roasted  in  a little  glice;  mix 
all  well  together. 

Take  a pound  of  ripe  tomatas,  one 
Tomata  or  love  pound  of  tamarinds,  four  ounces  of  dry 
apple,  with  ta-  ginger,  two  ounces  of  red  chillies  pound- 
marinds.  ed,  four  ounces  of  raisins,  one  ounce  of 

garlic,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  salt,  and  half  a bottle  of  vinegar;  mix  the  tamarinds 
with  the  vinegar ; give  them  a good  boil,  and  strain ; pre- 
pare the  tomata  pulp,  raisins,  garlic,  and  ginger  pounded; 
mix  all  uxll  together,  and  keep  in  small  bottles  in  a cool 
place. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  the  seed;  parch  it  over 
Till  seed,  the  fire ; then  pound,  and  add  the  following 
ingredients  : one  clove  of  garlic,  half  a mode- 
rate sized  onion,  a few  leaves  of  kootmere,  two  or  three 
green  chillies,  a little  salt,  and  tamarind  juice;  pound  the 
whole  together,  or  rub  on  a stone,  as  curry  stuff  is 
prepared. 


Green  mangoes,  peeled  and  minced 
Mangoe  chutney,  fine,  half  a seer ; green  ginger  the  same 
sweet.  two  ounces  ; garlic  three  ounces  ; dried 

cliillies  ground  and  mixed  uith  vinegar 
sufficient  to  moisten  it  well  eight  ounces ; sugar  and  salt 
eight  ounces  of  each ; mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into 
a jai  or  bottle  cork  close  out  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight, 
and  stir  it  occasionally. 

Ten  good  sized  mangoes,  when  peeled  and  sliced, 
are  equal  in  weight,  or  nearly  so,  to  an  English  pound! 

Take  thirty  green  mangoes,  peel,  cut  into 
Bweet  green  thin  slices,  and  mince  tolerably  fine,  boil 
mangoe  chut-  in  a bottle  of  vinegar  a seer  of  sugar  with 
eight  ounces  of  salt ; then  take  four  ounces 
of  garlic,  one  seer  of  stoned  raisins,  half  a 
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seer  of  green  ginger,  and  one  pound  of  dried  diUlies 
■well  gi’ound ; chop  -up  all  these  ingredients  very  fine,  and 
mnc  together  with  the  mangoes  ; then  add  the  boiled 
vinegar  with  another  bottle  of  fresh,  put  the  whole  in  a 
jar  well  corked  and  place  in  the  sun  for  a few  days. 

Peel  a green  mangoe  of  a moderate  size; 
Plain  dinnet'  then  chop  up  the  fruit  into  as  small  pieces 
chutney.  as  possible ; add  an  onion  with  two  or  three 
green  chillies  cut  fine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt ; mix  the  whole  well  together.  Vinegar  may  be 
added  to  this,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary. 

Prepare  a mangoe  that  is  just  beginning 
Sweet  green  to  ripen  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  -with 
mangoe  onion,  green  chillies,  a little  green  ginger, 
cMitney.  salt,  and  sugar,  adding  a spoonful  of  vinegar 
and  one  of  cream. 

Take  sixty  green  mangoes ; peel  and 
Delhi  clmt'iiey.  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  boil  in  a bottle 
of  vinegar  until  quite  smooth;  boil  in  ano- 
ther bottle  of  vinegar  half  a seer  of  goar  and  half  a 
seer  of  salt ; mix  this  all  well  together ; then  take  half 
a seer  of  mustard  seed,  cleaned  and  pounded ; half  a seer 
of  garlic  chopped  and  pounded,  one  seer  of  raisins  (stoned) 
or  kishmises,  cut  very  small  and  fine,  with  one  seer  of 
green  ginger  and  one  seer  of  diy  chillies,  also  pounded  ; 
Tnix  the  whole  well  together ; then  add  four  bottles  of  vine- 
gar, and  put  the  mixtm’e  out  in  the  sun  for  several  days, 
occasionally  stirring  it  up ; this  may  be  used  as  soon  as 
made,  but  is  better  for  keeping.  It  may  be  converted 
into  a sauce  by  having  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  well 
pounded  before  mixing,  and  after  the  chutney  is  made, 
rub  it  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  adding  vinegar  to 
reduce  it  to  a proper  consistency. 
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Take  about  lialf  a dozen  of  fine 
Tamarind  chutney,  green  tamarind  fruit ; elean  off  the 

(green).  outer  skin,  and  remove  the  seeds  ; 

then  rub  the  fruit  on  a stone,  or 
pound  in  a mortar  with  a little  salt ; add  a small  (quantity 
of  mustard  seed,  and  four  or  five  red  chillies  that  have 
been  fried  in  ghee,  and  powdered ; mix  the  whole  together ; 
to  this  may  be  added  a small  onion  or  a clove  of  garlic. 

Pulp  the  large  fruit,  and  mix  half  an  ounce 
Tamarind  of  sugar  to  an  ounce  of  salt;  pound  them  well 
to  salt.  together,  and  use  an  ounce  to  every  pound  of 
fruit;  if  the  fruit  is  liquid,  it  ought  to  be 
dried  over  the  fire ; mix  the  salt  powder  in  the  fruit ; 
put  the  fmit  in  pots,  and  cover  it  close.  If  it  is  dry,  it 
will  keep  for  year’s. 

Take  half  a seer  of  red  tamarind : well 
Tamarind  cleaned  salt,  kishmis,  sugar,  and  green  ginger, 
chutney,  a quarter  seer  of  each,  three  chittacks  of  red 
and  dried  chillies,  and  one  chittack  of  garlic ; 
the  whole  must  be  Avell  ground,  and  mixed  with  vinegar 
without  any  w'ater. 

Obs. — Mangoe  chutney  is  made  with  the  same  ingre- 
dients, and  equal  proportion,  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  mangoes,  kishmis,  green  ginger,  and  garlic  are  to  be 
finely  chopped,  and  the  dried  chillies  w’ell  pounded  or 
ground  with  vinegar. 
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PASTRY. 

A few  observations  on  this  bead  arc  first  necessary  be- 
fore giving  tbe  receipts;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  few 
cooks  in  this  country,  or  servants  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  viands  put  on  the  table,  understand  properly 
the  difference  between  the  pastry  for  a fruit  tart,  and  a 
crust  for  a meat  pie,  and  of  which  there  is  nothing  more 
relishing  than  when  both  are  properly  made.  A little  at- 
tention and  practice  alone  is  necessary  to  attain  the  art  of 
making  good  pastry ; but  the  best  efforts  will  be  unsucces- 
ful  when  the  knowledge  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven 
is  wanting ; good  pastry  is  often  spoilt  when  the  oven  is 
improperly  heated ; and  inferior  pastry  improved,  if  at  its 
proper  temperature. 

The  heat  of  the  Indian  portable  oven  is  easier  regulated 
than  in  the  brick  or  clay  ones  which  are  fixtures,  as  fire 
can  be  applied  both  above  and  below,  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  heat  at  pleasure.  Light  paste  requires  a moder- 
ate heat,  for,  if  too  great  it  -^vill  be  burnt,  and  not  rise ; 
and  again,  if  too  sIoav,  it  will  be  soddened,  colourless,  and 
fallen.  Raised  pies  require  a quick  oven  to  prevent  the 
crust  from  faUmg. 

When  pies,  cakes,  or  tarts  arc  to  be  glazed  and  returned 
to  the  oven,  a small  degree  of  heat  alone  is  necessary  to 
harden  it,  though  sometimes  paste  is  glazed  bcfoi'e  being 
put  in  the  oven,  and  the  following  are  the  ingredients 
used : plain  water,  sugar  and  water,  yolk  and  white  of 
egg  beaten  with  water,  beaten  Avhitc  of  egg  and  sugar 
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sifted  over,  or  butter  and  yolk  of  egg.  A glazing  brush  is 
the  most  proper  for  applying  these  materials ; but  feathers, 
if  clean,  AviU  be  a tolerable  substitute, ' though  they  do 
not  distribute  the  glaze  so  equally. 

To  make  paste  well,  your  materials  should  all  be  fresh 
and  good;  the  coolest  place  in  the  house  selected,  and  the 
flour  chy,  and  cleanly  sifted.  A marble  slab,  slate,  or 
smoothly  poHshed  stone  is  the  best  for  making  it  upon, 
but  where  these  are  Avanting,  the  bottom  of  a large  dish 
turned  upwards  answers.  Next  is  the  board  kept  on  pur- 
pose, or  the  table,  ndiich  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry; 
so  must  be  the  rolling  pin.  To  raise  a crust  nicely  a 
light  hand  is  required,  and  it  should  be  touched  as  little 
as  possible.  The  directions  for  rolling,  mixing,  spreading 
the  butter  and  flour  OA'^er  it,  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
— salt  added  hi  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  to  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  butter  dissolved  in  any  fluid  that  may 
be  used  in  the  making;  but  if  for  flne  crusts,  add  also 
about  a dessert-spoonful  of  sifted  sugaT.  Pastry  is  best 
made  Avuth  butter,  yet  for  household  purposes  sAveet  clarified 
dripping  and  lard  may  be  substituted  to  diminish  the 
expense. 


Melt  it  in  a warm  bath  by  placing  it  in 
Lard,  to  purify,  a jar  in  a boiler  of  water  ; then  turn  it 
into  boiling  Avater,  and  beat  it  up  Ai^ell, 
so  as  to  clean  it  of  all  impui’ities ; let  it  cool,  and  remove 
the  larde  from  the  surface ; melt  it  again  in  the  warm 
bath,  and  let  it  stand  a short  time  to  settle,  when  pour 
it  clear  off  into  any  vessel  for  use  or  keeping. 

Cut  the  suet  into  slices,  and  pick  out 
Buet,  to  clarify,  all  the  veins  and  skin;  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan well  tinned,  or  a jar ; if  the  former, 
melt  it  sloAvly  over  the  fire,  or  put  the  jar  in  an  oven  or 
boiler  of  Avatcr ; Avhen  melted,  pour  it  into  any  clean 
vessel. 
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Set  it  on  tlie  fire  in  a clean  pan,  and  v/ben 
To  clarify  melted  and  just  going  to  boil,  take  it  off,  and 
dripping,  pour  it  into  another  pan  half  filled  with  lx)il- 
ing  hot  water;  stir  the  two  very  well  together 
with  a broad  wooden  spoon,  and  then  remove  the  pan 
into  a cool  place  till  the  next  day ; when  the  clarified  drip- 
ping -ndll  be  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Wniere  butter  is  not  immediately  to  l>e 
Beef  suet  for  obtained  for  paste,  clean  as  much  beef  suet 
puff  j)(^ste.  from  all  shreds,  chop  it  up  fine  and  pound 

it  in  a mortar,  with  as  much  sweet  oil  as 
will  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  butter. 

Take  one  pomid  of  fiom’,  four  ounces 
Common  paste,  of  butter  or  clarified  chapping ; mix  half  the 
flour  Avith  the  butter  or  dripping,  and  mix 
the  remamder  into  a paste  Anth  milk;  roll  it  out,  and 
spread  the  other* half  on  it  at  three  times  rolling. 

]\Iix  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  Avith 
Fine  tart  paste,  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  adding  half  a 
wine  glass  of  boihng  cream  or  indk;  rub 
two  table-spoonsful  of  butter  into  it ; roll  it  veiy  thin,  and 
Avhen  made  into  tarts,  brush  it  over  AA'ith  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

Beat  the  AA^hite  of  an  egg  into  a sti-ong 
Light  paste,  froth ; mix  with  it  as  much  Avater  as  will 
make  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  into 
a stiff  paste  ; roll  it  out,  and  spread  four  ounces  of  butter 
upon  it  at  three  times  rolling,  and  no  more. 

Mix  tAvo  table-spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar  with 
Short  crust,  a pound  of  flour  ; rub  into  it  three  ounces 
of  butter ; beat  the  yolk  of  tAvo  eggs  Avith  a 
suflRcient  quantity  of  cream  or  milk  to  make  the  fiom- 
into  a paste ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
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Take  half  a pound  of  fine  flour;  rub  into 
Puff  paste,  it  four  table-spoonsful  of  butter,  and  mix 
until  it  sufficient  pure  water  to  make  it  into 
a paste;  roll  it  out,  and  lay  on  it  two  more  spoonsful  of 
butter;  fold  it  up,  and  roll  it  again  with  the  same  quan- 
tity ; strew  over  it  a little  flour  and  roll  it  once  more, 
and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place  for  about  an  horn’. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour 
Past  for  stringing  with  a table-spoonful  of  butter,  and  a 
over  tartlets.  little  cold  water ; rub  it  well  on  the 

board  until  it  begins  to  string  under 
your  hand ; cut  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  it  out,  and  draw 
it  into  fine  strings ; lay  them  across  your  tartlets,  and 
bake  them  immediately. 

Put  to  three  and  a half  pounds  of 

Past  for  a large  flour  fom’  eggs,  two  pounds  of  butter, 

pie  or  pasty.  and  half  a pound  of  shred  suet,  beaten 
up  and  dissolved  to  the  consistency  of 
lard,  in  boiling  water ; with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  will 
make  it  a good  light  crust,  work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it  out. 

Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  shift- 

P'or  tarts,  ed,  to  one  pound  of  fine  flour ; make  it  into  a 

stiff  paste  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream  and 
three  ounces  of  butter ; work  it  well,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

!Mix  a pound  of  flour  with  six  ounces  of 
For  tartlets,  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
almond  paste,  and  six  yolks ; make  it  Avitli 
rose  or  orange-flower  water ; beat  and  make  it  very 
smooth ; cover  small  tart-pans,  and  cut  out  flat  or  raised 
covers ; if  raised,  they  may  be  baked  on  tart-pans  tunied 
up  : these  covers  ought  to  be  very  open ; do  not  fiU  them 
till  wanted,  or  put  them  into  the  oven  with  any  cream  or 
custard, — fill  with  all  kinds  of  frangi panes,  fried  creams, 
&c.  &c. 
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Take  three  qxiarters  of  a pound  of  fine 
Confectioner’s  flour,  lay  it  on  your  paste-board,  make  a 

paste.  liole  in  the  centre,  in  which  put  half  a 

pound  of  sifted  sugar,  with  six  eggs,  and 
work  it  up  into  a stiff  paste,  Avhen  it  will  be  ready  for 
use. 

Ohs. — If  too  stiff,  add  more  egg,  or  too  soft,  more  flour. 

MLx  half  a pound  of  lard  in  a pint  of 
For  standing  pie.  water,  and  let  it  boil ; have  ready  three 
pounds  of  diied  flour;  lay  a little  aside 
to  make  up  the  paste ; mix  in  the  water  mth  a spoon ; work 
it  stiff;  continue  working  it  till  quite  smooth.  Lay  aside 
a piece  for  the  cover ; roll  it  out  a proper  thickness,  and 
mould  it  by  putting  the  right  hand  in  the  centre,  and  be- 
gin moulding  with  the  left  hand,  keeping  the  outside  in 
the  proper  shape.  The  meats,  wliich  are  savoury  for  these 
pies,  ought  to  be  ready  cooked  before  the  paste  is  made,  and 
may  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onions  to  any 
height.  No  juice  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  put  into  them  : 
butter,  rasped  bacon,  and  savoury  jeUy  are  the  only  ad- 
missible sauces — fiU,  cover,  wet  the  edges,  and  close  them 
neatly  and  put  them  into  a quick  oven.  There  is  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  making  pies  after  a knowledge  of  making 
paste  is  obtained. 

Pick  and  chop  very  fine,  half  a pound 
Paste  for  boiled  of  beef  suet;  add  to  it  one  pound  and  a 

pmddings.  quarter  of  flour  and  a little  salt ; mix  it 

with  half  a pint  of  milk  or  water,  and 
beat  it  well  with  the  rolling  pin  to  incorporate  the  suet 
with  the  flom’. 

Sift  two  pounds  of  fine  flour  to  one 
For  meat  or  and  a half  of  good  salt  butter,  break 

savoury  pies.  it  into  small  pieces,  and  wash  it  well 

in  cold  -w.ater;  rub  gently  together  the 
butter  and  floiu’,  and  mix  it  up  witli  the  yolk  of  three 
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eggs  beat  together  "with  a spoon,  anti  nearly  a pint  of 
spring  water;  roll  it  out  and  double  it  in  folds  three 
times,  and  it  is  ready. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour  and  twelve 
Excellent  short  ounces  of  butter ; rub  them  together,  and 
crust.  mix  into  a stiff  paste  with  as  little  water 

as  possible;  beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  thin; 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Mix  the  quantity  of  rolong  you  re- 
A good  paste  quire  with  water  ; then  stew  some  flom’ 

for  patties.  on  the  table,  and  work  the  paste  Avell ; 

then  roU  it  out  very  thin,  and  put  the 
butter  all  over  it ; roll  it  up  udth  your  hands  and  then 
with  the  pin,  and  cut  it  out  the  size  of  your  patties. 

Rub  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter 
Cheese  cake  together  with  a little  pounded  and  sifted 
paste.  sugar;  make  it  into  a paste  with  warm  milk; 
roll  it  out,  and  line  the  pans  with  it. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
Crisp  paste,  pound  of  flour  and  two  table-spoonsful  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  the  well  beaten  yolk  of 
two  or  three  eggs;  work  it  well  with  a spoon,  and  roll  it 
out  very  thin,  turning  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
hands  ; just  before  putting  it  into  a quick  oven,  brush  it 
over  with  the  Avhite  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  strew 
over  the  tart  finely  sifted  sugar. 

Obs. — This  crust  may  be  used  for  any  fruit  tarts. 

Take  as  much  of  the  best  weaten  flour 
Macaroni  paste,  as  will  be  necessary,  with  one  egg  and 
two  table-spoonsful  of  water,  to  make  it 
a very  stiff  paste.  The  flour  must  be  placed  on  the  table 
in  a heap,  a hole  must  be  made  in  the  centre  at  the  to]), 
the  egg  broken  in  it,  and  tbe  Avater  poured  in  upon  the 
egg  ; the  Avholc  then  must  be  Avorked  and  kneaded  until 
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tlic  paste  is  as  stiff  as  it  can  possilily  be  made ; and  to  bring 
it  into  this  state  requires  much  strengtli  of  M'orking  and 
patience.  Then  cut  the  paste  into  pieces  of  a convenient 
size  for  working ; each  piece  lieing  Avell  worked,  strew  flour 
over  the  table,  and  roll  out  one  piece  at  a time  as  thin 
as  a sheet  of  paper,  if  possible,  and  then  cut  into  strips 
like  narrow  ribbons,  which  may  be  presciwed  in  this  form, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  or  the  strips  may  be  cut  into 
squares  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  tlie  ribbon ; 
these  latter  are  better  for  using  Mutli  broth  or  soup. 

One  pound  of  rolong  well  dried  ; mix 
Scotch  short  Muth  a quarter  pound  of  pounded  sugar- 
hread.  candy,  two  ounces  of  carroway  seed,  one 

ounce  of  candied  orange  peel  or  citron, 
made  into  a stiff  paste  M'ith  half  a pound  of  melted  but- 
ter ; roll  it  in  thin  slices ; then  strew  it  with  one  ounce 
of  blanched  almonds,  cut  up,  but  not  small,  and  pass  the 
rolling  pin  gently  over  them ; cut  them  into  curious 
shapes,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Prepare  the  head  as  for  mock  turtle, 
Mock  Turtle  pie.  or  reserve  a portion  ivhen  making  the 
soup,  and  if  not  sufficient  add  a couple  of 
.calves’  feet  or  fom’  sheep’s  trotters,  M'hich  boil  till  tender, 
season  it  Avell  with  zest,  some  stock  and  minced  onions, 
lay  a few  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  put  in  the  mock  tm’tle  sliced  Muth  egg  balls,  and 
when  the  pie  is  fidl,  cover  with  a puff*  paste  and  bake  it, 
after  w'hich  add  a cup  of  rich  gravy,  or  seasoned  stock. 

Cut  into  slices  an  equal  quantity  of  pork,  fat 
Pork  pie.  and  lean ; roll  them  in  white  spices  and  sweet 
herbs  ; prepare  a gravy  of  the  parings ; put  in 
small  -whole  onions  or  minced,  at  pleasure,  or  a large 
quantity  of  fine  minced  parsley  ivith  potatoes  and  vegeta- 
ble balls  ; lay  in  the  ingredients  mixed,  or  in  layers, 
dredging  over  each  layer  pepper  and  salt;  if  the  pork  has 
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been  salted,  salt  will  not  be  necessary;  or  if  salt  pork  is 
used,  it  will  be  the  better  for  steeping,  and  half  dressed, 
or  fresh  pork  may  be  used.  It  may  also  be  seasoned  very 
high  with  mushrooms,  fine  vegetables,  hard  eggs,  and 
force  balls,  with  a wine  or  other  sauce  put  in  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  oven. 

The  bread  for  crustades  should  be  baked  on 
Crustailes.  purpose  of  a light,  firm,  well-made  dough  with 
eggs.  Cut  the  bread  into  hearts,  diamonds,  or 
any  other  fanciful  shape,  which  slit  all  round;  fry  them 
in  butter,  and  an’ange  in  the  form  of  a rosette;  then  cut 
a round  for  the  centre,  which  slit  in  the  same  manner, 
and  place  in  the  middle  of  the  points  of  the  hearts ; fry 
this  also  of  a fine  brown  colour;  then  cut  out  the  interior, 
remo^fing  all  the  crumb ; then  line  the  interior  half  way  up 
with  farce  or  gratin;  dry  them  either  in  the  sun  or  before 
the  fire,  so  that  the  sauce  that  is  to  be  served  in  them 
may  not  run  through.  Small  crustades  may  be  made  in 
any  fancy  shape,  filled  in  the  same  way,  and  piled  upon 
the  dish. 

Is  made  by  cutting  the  fruit  into  thin 
Mangoe  tart  slices,  adding  spiced  sugar  and  water,  simi- 
lar to  apple. 

Peel  and  cut  your  apples  into  quarters,  re- 
Apple  tart,  moving  the  cores ; put  them  into  a baking 
dish  with  a little  grated  lemon  peel  and  a 
few  cloves,  some  pounded  or  moist  sugar ; pour  a little 
water  into  the  dish,  and  spread  the  paste  with  the  rolling- 
pin  on  the  table  ; cut  some  of  it  very  thin,  and  with  a 
feather  moisten  it  all  round  (and  place  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish ;)  roll  the  paste  round  with  the  rolling-pin,  and  put 
it  equally  over  the  apple  and  other  paste  ; press  the  paste 
all  round  with  your  finger  to  make  it  adhere ; then  with 
a knife  cut  off  all  round  the  superfluity ; then  with  the 
roll  of  a spoon  make  some  marks  in  the  form  of  shells 
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all  round  the  edges  of  the  pp-ste,  about  an  inch  distant 
from  one  another  ; whip  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  spreaxi 
it  with  a feather  over  the  paste,  and  then  sift  or  spread  a 
little  pounded  white  sugar  over  the  eggs ; dip  the  feather 
or  paste  brush  in  water,  and  sprinkle  the  water  very 
lightly  over  the  sugar.  To  prevent  its  burning  in  the 
oven  put  the  tart  on  a tin,  and  bake  it  earefuUy. 

Obs. — The  same  method  is  to  be  pursued  for  all  kind  of 
fruit  tarts. 

Prepare  your  fruit  as  in  the  last  receipt, 
Creamed,  with  the  exception  of  the  eggs  and  sugar ; 

cover  the  centre  crust;  when  the  tart  is  baked, 
cut  out  the  whole  of  the  centre,  leaving  the  edges;  when 
cold,  pour  over  the  apples  some  rich  boiled  custard  or 
clouted  cream,  and  place  round  it  some  leaves  of  puff 
paste  of  a light  colom’. 

Squeeze  the  juice  and  pulp  of  four  Seville 
Orange  tart,  oranges,  boil  the  oranges,  until  tender,  add 
double  their  weight  of  sugar,  and  pound 
both  into  a paste,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  butter,  and  the 
zest  of  the  oranges,  or  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
beat  the  whole  weR  together  with  the  juice  and  pulp. 
Line  a shallow  tart  dish  with  a light  crust,  lay  on  the 
orange  paste,  bake  it,  and  cover  with  a cream  or  custard. 

Prepare  the  rhubarb  by  cutting  it  into 
Rhubarb  tart,  lengths,  and  remove  off  aU  the  skin ; diidde 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  it  with 
syi’up,  or  sweeten  it  with  pounded  sugar,  and  moisten 
with  a little  w^ater ; put  it  in  a saucepan  on  a stove 
to  simmer  gently  ; ivlien  tender,  remove,  and  let  it  cool ; 
make  a good  short  crust  paste ; bake  it  in  a rather 
hot  oven,  pile  in  the  rhubarb  aud  serve  cold. 

Rub  and  plump  half  a pound  of  prunes  or 
Prune  tart,  raisins;  lay' them  in  the  bottom  of  a sheeted 
dish;  make  a custard  of  a (piart  of  cream 
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and  ten  yolks;  season  witli  sugar,  einnamon,  and  a little 
lemon  juice ; cook  it ; plump  some  of  the  prunes  and  put 
them  upon  the  top.  Tamarinds,  or  any  elided  fruit  may 
be  baked  iu  the  same  Avay — a little  apple  pulp  may  be 
added  to  the  prunes  or  custard.  It  is  an  excellent  way 
of  baking  rhubarb  and  gooseberries,  giving  them  plenty  of 
sugar. 

Blanch  and  beat  a handful  of  almonds  with 
Puffs,  two  table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water ; beat 
up  five  yolks  and  tliree  wdiites,  and  put  in  two 
table-spoonsful  of  di’ied  flour,  a pint  of  cream,  and  sweet- 
en ; drop  them  into  hot  clarified  butter. 

Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds; 
Almond  puffs,  add  six  yolks  and  three  whites ; season  as 
for  ciu’d  pufis;  make  up  the  paste  in  the 
same  manner;  cut  them  out  with  the  handle  of  a key; 
fry  and  serve  also  in  the  same  manner. 

Pound  a pound  of  cui’d;  mix  iu  six  yolks 
Curd  jntffs.  by  degrees,  with  a gill  of  cream,  a glass  of 
sweet  wine,  a little  orange-flower  water,  with  ♦ 
ginger,  cinliamou,  nutmeg  and  sugar ; thicken  it  with 
flour,  work  it  well,  roll  it  out,  and  cut  with  a paste  cut- 
ter into  any  shape  ; fry  crisp,  and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

Zest  four  large  oranges  or  lemons ; add 
Oranffe  and  two  pounds  of  sifted  sugar  ; pound  it  with 
lemon  puffs,  the  zest,  and  make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with 
strong  infusion  of  gum  dragon  ; beat  it 
again,  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  any  shape,  and  bake  it  in  a 
cool  oven. 

Beat  up  any  quantity  of  whites  of  eggs. 
Spiced  puffs,  adding  white  sifted  sugar  with  any  spices ; 

the  puffs  arc  to  be  flavoured  with  mace, 
cinnamon,  or  cloves,  and  dj’op  them  from  the  point  of  a 
knife  in  a little  higli  towering  form  upon  damped  wafer 
sheets,  and  put  them  into  a very  slow  oven. 
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Take  lialf  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
Cheese  cake,  three  yolks  and  two  wliites  of  eggs  beaten, 
the  juiee  of  three  limes,  the  rind  of  two 
grated,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; put  these  ingre- 
dients into  a saucepan,  and  stir  the  mixture  gently  over  a 
slow  fire  until  it  he  of  the  consistence  of  honey ; put  it 
into  patty  pans  lined  with  paste,  and  bake  them. 

The  native  way  of  making  curd  is  by  first 
Curd  plain,  boiling  the  milk,  and  squeezing  lime  juice 
into  it,  or  by  adding  sour  butter-milk,  or  it 
may  be  turned  with  rennet  or  vegetable  rennet. — See 
Artichokes. 

Grate  fine  the  rind  of  two  or  three 
Lemon  cheese  limes  ; take  the  juice  of  four  •,  mix  them 
cakes.  Muth  three  sponge  cakes,  four  table-spoonsful 

of  fresh  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
pounded  sugar,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  grated  with 
a wine  glass  of  cream  and  three  eggs  well  beaten ; work 
the  whole  well  together,  cover  your  pans  with  puS"  paste, 
and  fill  in  the  material. 

Obs. — Orange  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

' Blanch  and  dry  six  ounces  of  sweet  and 

Almond  cheese  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds ; pound 
cakes.  them  in  a mortar  to  a fine  paste  with 

two  table-spoonsful  of  rose  or  orange-flower 
water ; cream  up  eight  spoonsful  of  fresh  butter,  and 
add  it  to  the  paste ; beat  up  four  eggs  with  a little 
cream,  six  table-spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar  with  a httle  nut- 
meg, and  mix  the  whole  well  together  •,  fill  your  pans 
sheeted  with  paste  as  the  last. 

Take  the  curd  produced  from  two  seers  of 
Plain  cheese  new  milk  ; break  and  drain  it  quite  dry  ; 
cakes.  put  it  into  a mortar,  and  pound  it  smooth ; 

add  four  tablc-spoonsfid  of  sifted  sugar  with 
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a little  grated  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg ; beat  up  to  a froth 
three  large  spoonsful  of  butter,  and  add  it  to  the  curd  with 
the  yolks  of  foiu’  eggs  beaten,  and  a glass  of  brandy  or 
sweet  nine  ; stir  all  well  together ; cover  your  tins  with 
puff  paste,  and  fill  each  with  the  curd. 

Ois.— Lay  some  thin  slices  of  candied  lemon  peel  upon 
the  top,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Beat  up  the  white  of  two  eggs  to  a 
Icing  for  tarts,  solid  froth ; lay  some  on  the  middle  of 
the  pie,  with  a paste  brush  or  feathers  ; 
sift  over  plenty  of  pounded  sugar,  and  press  it  down  with 
the  hand;  w'ash  out  the  brush  or  feathers,  and  splash  l.y 
degrees  udth  water  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved ; and  put  it 
in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  up  cold. 

\Miip  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a froth  ; 
For  cakes,  add  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar  sifted, 
and  three  spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water  or 
lemon  juice;  beat  it  up  very  weU,  and  when  the  cake  is 
taken  out,  ice  it  with  a wooden  spatula;  leave  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  oven  to  harden,  as  it  must  not  have  the 
least  colour.  Lemon  juice  instead  of  the  orange-flower 
water  renders  it  very  white,  and  particularly  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

Break  into  a pan  one  poimd  of  refined  sugar; 
Caramel,  put  in  four  table-spoonsful  of  water ; set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  skim  it  quite  clean; 
let  it  boil  quick  tiU  it  comes  to  the  degree  called  crack, 
which  may  be  kno^vn  by  letting  a little  of  the  sugar  drop 
into  a pan  of  cold  water ; if  it  remains  hard,  it  has 
attained  that  degree;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lime  and 
let  it  remain  one  minute  longer  on  the  fire  and  then  set 
the  pan  into  another  of  cold  water ; Ixavc  ready  a Ixasin 
or  mould  of  any  shape  ; rub  them  over  with  sweet  oil  ; 

dip  a fork  or  spoon  into  the  sugar,  and  throw  it  over 
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tlie  mould'  in  fine  tlire'acls  till  it  is  quite  covered;  make  a 
handle  of  the  same,  and  place  in  it  any  sweetmeat  or 
pastry  you  please. 


Blanched  nuts  and  almonds  of  every 
Nuts  and  almonds  description  must  he  grilled  or  roasted 
in  Caramel.  in  a pan  to  make  them  peel ; they  are 

then  to  he  stuck  with  tings,  and  cara- 
melled  as  the  fruit. 

Obs. — Nuts  of  all  description  should  he  either  roasted, 
blanched,  or  the  shells  cracked  before  being  put  on  table. 

One  pound  of  beef  suet  picked  and  chop- 
Mince  meat,  ped  fine,  one  pound  of  apple  pared,  cored 
and  chopped,  or  plantains,  one  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked,  half  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped  fine,  half  a poimd  of  good 
moist  sugar,  quarter  of  a pound  of  citron  cut  in  thin 
slices,  half  a pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel  cut 
in  thin  shoes,  one  pound  of  ready  dressed  roast  beef,  free 
from  skin  and  gristle  and  chopped  fine,  one  nutmeg  grat- 
ed, half  an  ounce  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  quarter  of  an 
oxmee  of  allspice,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  aU 
ground  fine,  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  their  rinds 
grated,  quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  half  a pint  of  sweet 
wine ; mix  the  suet,  apple  or  plantains,  currants,  meat, 
plums  and  sweetmeats  weU  together  in  a large  pan,  and 
strew  in  the  spice  by  degrees ; mix  the  sugar,  lemon  juice, 
wine,  and  brandy,  and  pour  it  to  the  other  iugredients 
and  stir  it  well  together  ; set  it  by  in  close  covered  jars 
in  a cold  place ; when  wanted,  stir  from  the  bottom,  and 
add  a little  noyeau,  cura9oe  brandy  or  sweet  vrine,  suffici- 
ent to  moisten  the  quantity  you  require.  Sweet  paste  is 
most  appropriate  for  making  pies;  they  are  made  flat,  and 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  pans  shoidd  sel- 
dom be  larger  than  the  size  of  small  saucer. 
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Obs. — Very  good  minced  pies  may  be  made  by  withhold- 
ing many  of  the  ingredients,  or  half  of  the  quantities  of 
the  expensive  ones. 

Take  of  kishmisses  or  raisins  two  pounds 
Mince  meat  and  a half : wash  clean  and  pick  both  care- 
for  pies.  fully,  stoning  the  raisins ; then  chop  up  very 
fine,  and  mix  ■nith  the  following  ingredients 
chopped  also  : — two  pounds  of  dried  currants,  orange  mar- 
malade one  poimd,  preserved  citron  and  ginger  half  a 
poimd  of  each,  one  pound  of  sifted  or  moist  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  lime  juice,  two  glasses  of  brandy, 
two  grated  nutmegs,  two  pounds  of  well  roasted  beef  or 
boiled  salt  beef ; if  the  former,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
salt;  a cured  salt  tongue  may  be  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  beef,  with  one  pound  of  suet  or  marrow  ; two 
pounds  of  white  pumpkin  jam,  or  plantain ; the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  are  to  be  chopped  very  fine,  and  minutely 
mixed ; let  them  remain  in  an  open  vessel  for  a few  days, 
then  put  into  jars. 

Obs. — In  England  apples  are  used.  I have  substituted 
the  jam  instead.  The  fruit  of  the  bhere,  which  is  in  sea- 
son during  the  month  of  December,  may  be  used  for  apples, 
as  they  approach  something  in  flavour.  When  the  mince 
is  required,  add  a little  brandy  or  sweet  wine  to  moisten 
it.  It  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PUDDINGS,  Etc. 

Chop  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  fine, 
Apple  pudding,  or  two  ounces  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping; 

put  it  on  the  paste  board  or  a large  flat 
dish,  with  eight  ounces  of  flour  and  a salt-spoonM  of 
salt;  mix  it  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  put  it  in 
a heap ; make  a hole  in  the  middle ; break  one  egg  in  it, 
and  stir  it  together  with  your  Anger;  and  by  degrees  add 
as  much  water  as  will  make  it  of  a stiff  paste.  Spread 
a little  flour  on  the  board,  and  roll  it  out  two  or  three 
times  with  a rolling-pia,  and  then  roll  it  out  large  enough 
to  receive  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of  apples  ; if  to  be 
boiled  in  a pudding  cloth,  the  cloth  must  be  first  soaked 
in  water,  squeezed  dry,  and  ’flom’ed;  but  it  will  look 
better  if  boiled  m a basin,  well  buttered:  bod  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters.  The  best  way  is  to  stew  the  fruit  first 
with  a couple  of  table-spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  a few 
cloves,  and  a wine-glass  of  water : the  pudding  will  then 
only  take  half  the  time  to  bod. 

Ohs. — Mangoe  pudding  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as 
well  as  other  fruits,  only  the  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  acidity  of  the  fniit ; the  same 
crust  as  directed  for  apple  pudding  answering  for  all. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almond 
Almond  rice  cup  paste  with  a pint  of  cream ; mix  in  two 
jniddings.  spoonsfrd  of  gi'ound  rice  and  a little 

lemon  zest ; let  it  cool,  and  add  the 
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yolks  or  whites,  according  to  the  stiffness  wanted,  of  from 
two  to  four  eggs.  If  to  be  turned  out,  put  some  eitron 
cliips  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup;  if  to  be  sensed  in  the 
cups,  lay  some  on  the  top,  dip  the  cups  in  water 
before  the  pudding  is  put  in.  They  look  well ; hogged 
over  with  almonds  or  pistaehio  nuts  and  served  in 
coloured  cream,  or  the  puddings  coloured  and  served  in 
white  cream  or  in  broken  jelly. 

Seald  the  fruit,  peel,  beat  and  sweet- 
Appricot  pudding,  en  it ; beat  the  yolks  of  sly  eggs  uith 
two  whites ; mix  all  together  with  a 
pint  of  cream ; put  it  into  a basin  sheeted  with  eream 
paste.  As  the  pudding  stuff  requires  a moderate  oven, 
puff  paste  will  not  answer  ; this  must  be  attended  to,  as 
otherwise  either  the  paste  or  pudding  will  be  spoilt.  The 
kernels  may  be  blanehed,  pounded,  and  put  into  the 
pudding. 

For  a quart  of  new  milk ; take  a small 
Arrowroot  eupful  and  mix  it  with  two  large  spoonsful  of 
pudding.  arrowroot ; boil  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
and  stir  it  among  the  arrowroot ; add,  when 
nearly  cold,  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  two 
table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  broken : season  with  grated  nutmeg ; mix  it  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a buttered  dish  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 


To  every  quarter  of  a pint  of  milk 
Batter  pudding,  put  an  egg  and  a spoonful  of  flom’  and 
beat  them  up  well  together ; add  a little 
salt,  take  care  that  the  whole  is  quite  smooth ; have  yom: 
saucepan  ready  boiling;  butter  an  earthen  mould  or  basin; 
put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  tight  over  with  a pudding 
cloth  ; boil  it  an  hour  or  more,  or  put  it  in  a dish  you 
have  well  buttered,  and  bake  it  tlu’cc  quarters  of  an 
hour. 
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0/js. — When  wanted  light,  a larger  proportion  of  eggs 
is  required,  and  less  flour  ; if  the  flour,  milk  and  salt  is 
first  eooked  smooth,  and  when  cold,  the  eggs  added,  it 
requires  less  time  to  boil. 

Rub  three  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a pint  of 
Anothei'.  raw  milk  by  degrees  ; simmer  it  until  it  thick- 
ens; stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter;  set  it  to 
cool;  then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten;  but- 
ter a basin  or  mould  ; put  the  pudding  into  it ; then  tie 
tight  with  a cloth  well  flomed,  plunge  it  bottom  upwards 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  biscuit  with  a 
Pudding  biscuit,  quai’ter  of  a pound  of  almond  paste,  a 
quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk  by  de- 
grees, in  a mortar,  adding  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  five ; season  with  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  grated 
lemon  peel,  or  any  fruits  may  be  added;  such  as  currants, 

, dried  dates,  prunes  or  plums,  chopped  up  : this  may  be 
either  boiled  in  moulds,  cups,  or  fried. 

]\Iake  a good  sweet  egg  custard,  add- 
Bombay  pudding,  ing  a little  butter,  a glass  of  -wine  or 
brandy  with  some  gi’ated  nutmeg  ; have 
ready  a finely  rasped  cocoanut,  and  mix  all  together ; 
line  a dish  with  pufi*  paste,  fill  in  the  custard,  and  bake 
of  a delicate  brown  colour. 

To  half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread, 
Brown  bread  finely  and  lightly  grated,  add  an  equal 
pudding.  Aveight  of  suet,  chopped  small,  and  of  cur- 
rants, cleaned  and  dried,  Avith  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lime,  fi\'e  Avell  beaten  eggs, 
and  a glass  of  brandy ; mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  boil  the  pudding  in  a cloth  for  three  horn’s  and  a 
half.  Send  Aviuc  sauce  to  table  Avith  it. 
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Ponr  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  four 
Bread  pudding,  ounces  of  bread  cnimbs  and  two  spoonsful 
of  fresh  butter ; cover  till  cold ; then  mix 
tliree  well  beaten  eggs  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar  and 
half  the  peel  of  a grated  lemon  or  lime  and  a little 
pounded  cinnamon;  boil  it  in  a mould,  or  bake  in  a but- 
tered dish ; serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Butter  a dish  or  mould;  lay  into  the 
Bread  and  butter  bottom  thin  cut  bread  and  butter  vith- 
pudding.  out  any  crust ; strew  over  some  cuiTants 

that  have  been  picked  and  cleaned,  or 
else  chopped  stoned  raisins ; then  pour  over  this  some 
batter  made  as  follows : Take  a pint  of  new  mdk,  the 
yolks  of  fom'  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar,  a little 
essence  of  lemon,  and  some  grated  nutmeg  ; pour  over  the 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  ; then  place  more  bread  and 
butter,  and  currants  with  batter  between,  until  your  dish 
is  nearly  full ; pour  the  remaining  batter  on  the  top. 

This  may  either  be  boiled  in  a mould,  or  baked — the 
latter  way  is  the  best;  with  a small  rim  of  paste  round 
the  dish  ; serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Pound  in  a mortar  the  red  part  of 
Carrot  pudding,  four  large  carrots ; take  about  eight 

ounces  in  weight ; soak  half  a pound  of 
the  cnimb  of  bread  in  a quart  of  boiling  new  milk  ; add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  orange-flower 
water  with  the  zest  and  juice  of  two  limes  and  a little 

cinnamon  ; beat  and  add  six  eggs.  Bake  it  with  a paste 

round  the  edges,  and  sift  sugar  over  it ; or  the  dish  may 
be  buttered,  and  the  pudding  taken  out,  but  it  must  not 
be  turned  over.  Ornament  with  almonds,  citron,  &c. 

Take  the  red  part  of  tw'o  large  boiled  car- 
Another.  rots ; pound  in  a mortar ; add  a slice  of  gi'ated 
bread,  with  two  spoonsful  of  butter,  the  same 
of  moist  sugar,  a little  lime  or  orange  peel  minced,  some 
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nutmeg,  and  four  eggs,  well  beaten;  mix  all  well  together 
and  line  the  dish  Avith  paste  and  bake  it. 


Clean  and  serape  only ; boil  and  mash 
Mashed  carrots,  them  with  eream  and  butter ; they  make 
an  exeellent  batter  Avith  eggs  and  flour 
to  bake  meat  in. 


Mix  Avith  one  table-spoonful  of  flour. 
Custard  pudding,  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  Avell  beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  a spoonful  of  rose- 
water and  a spoonful  of  fresh  butter;  add  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  SAveeten  with  pounded  sugar;  bake  in  a dish 
lined  AAutli  puff  paste  for  half  an  hour;  Aihen  about  to 
serve,  sift  a little  sugar  over  it. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  grated 
Cocoanut  pudding.  eoeoanut,  the  same  quantity  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  three  ounees  and  a 
half  of  good  butter,  the  AAdiites  of  six  eggs,  and  half  a 
glass  of  Avine  and  brandy  mixed,  a tea-spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  or  rose-Avater;  pour  into  your  paste,  and  bake  Avith 
a moderate  oven. 

Take  of  new  mdlv  suffieient  to  mix  into 
Hasty  baked  a thin  batter  tAvo  ounees  of  flour ; put  a 
pudding.  pint  Aiith  a small  pinch  of  salt  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and  Avhen  it  boils,  quickly  stir 
the  flour  brisldy  to  it;  keep  it  sthred  OA*er  a gentle  fire 
for  ten  minutes;  pour  it  out  and  Avhen  it  has  become 
a little  cool,  mix  AAuth  it  two  ounces  of  fi-csh  butter,  three 
of  pounded  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a lime,  four  eggs, 
and  half  a glass  of  brandy  or  as  much  orange-floAAcr 
Avatcr  ; to  these  half  a dozen  of  bitter  almonds,  pounded 
to  a paste,  may  be  added.  Bake  the  pudduig  half  an 
hour  in  a gentle  oven. 
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Zest  a lemon  or  Seville  orange ; 
Lemon  or  orange  squeeze  out  the  juiee  and.  pulp  ; boil 
pudding.  the  skin  in  several  ■waters  to  take  out 

the  bitter  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  with 
sugar  and  butter  of  eaeh  a quarter  of  a pound  with  six 
eggs,  a little  of  the  zest,  and  the  juiee ; put  it  in  a sheeted 
dish,  and  cross  it  with  very  fine  bars  of  paste,  with  an 
ornament  in  the  middle. 

To  eight  ounces  of  finely  grated  bread 
Lemon  suet  crumbs,  add  six  of  fresh  beef  kidney  suet  free 
pudding.  from  skin  and  minced  very  small,  three  and 
a half  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  two  large 
limes  and  foixr  full-sized  or  five  small  well  beaten  eggs ; 
pour  these  ingTedients  into  a thickly  buttered  pan,  and 
bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven  to  a fine 
brown  colour.  Turn  it  from  the  dish  before  it  is  served, 
and  strew  sifted  sugar  over  it,  or  not,  at  pleasure.  The 
pudding  is  very  good  without  the  cui’rants. 

Beat  up  four  table-spoonsful  of  dry  flour 
Franchipan.  with  foiu’  eggs  and  a pint  of  cream ; add  a 
little  salt  and  sugar ; rasp  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  or  lime  into  the  mixture  j put  the  whole  into  a 
stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; blanch  and  pound  to  a fine  paste 
with  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water  one  dozen  sweet 
and  the  same  of  bitter  almonds,  and  mix  this  with  the 
franchipan,  -with  w^hich  fill  your  tartlets,  or  lay  upon  puff 
paste,  nicely  trimmed,  with  sifted  sugar  on  the  top,  and 
pass  the  salamander  over  it. 

Grate  a roll  into  crumbs ; pour  on 
Marrow  pudding,  them  a pint  of  boiling  hot  cream ; cut 
very  thin  half  a pound  of  beef  marrow; 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well,  and  then  put  in  a glass 
of  brandy  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste;  mix  them  all 
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well  together,  and  either  boil  or  hake  it  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour;  cut  two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin,  and, 
before  serving,  stick  them  all  over  it. 

Pour  on  a small  cupful  or  more  of  bread 
Puddmg  crumbs,  sufficient  boiling  milk  to  soak  them 
mincemeat,  well ; when  they  are  nearly  cold,  drain  as 
much  of  it  from  them  as  you  can,  and 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  half  a pound  of  mince- 
meat, a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  and  three  eggs  beaten 
and  strained ; boil  the  pudding  for  two  hours  in  a well 
buttered  basin,  which  should  be  fuU,  and  serve  it  with 
wane  sauce. 


Bod  a sufficient  quantity  of  macaroni  in 
Macaroni  mdk ; lay  it  into  a pudding-dish  bordered  with 
pudding,  paste;  season  a pint  of  mdk  or  cream  with 
cinnamon,  orange-flower  water,  zest,  and  juice 
of  lime ; sweeten  and  add  four  yolks,  well  beaten ; thicken 
and  pour  it  over  the  macaroni;  when  the  paste  is  done, 
it  is  enough ; sift  sugar  and  rasped  almonds  over  it. 
An  excedent  wny  is  to  lay  two  or  three  ounces  of  plump- 
ed prunes  of  plums  with  some  shi’ed  marrow  and  sugar 
over  the  macaroni.  Vermicelli  or  any  Italian  pastes  may 
be  made  in  the  like  manner. 

Put  on  to  boil  a pint  of  good  mdk,  with 
Newmarket  the  peel  of  a lime,  a little  cinnamon  and  a 
pudding.  peach-leaf ; boil  gently  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ; sweeten  with  loaf  sugar ; break  the 
yolks  of  five  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  a basin,  beat 
them  well,  and  add  the  milk ; beat  all  well  together,  and 
strain  through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  tamis;  have  some  bread 
and  butter  cut  very  tliin;  lay  a layer  of  it  in  a pie-dish, 
and  then  a layer  of  currants,  and  so  on  tdl  the  dish  is 
nearly  full ; then  pour  the  custard  over  it  and  bake  half 
an  hour. 
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Butter  a half  melon  mould  or  quai-t 
Newcastle,  or  Cabi-  basin,  and  stick  all  round  -ndth  dried 
net  pudding.  cherries  or  fine  raisins,  and  fill  up 

■with  bread  and  butter,  and  custard, 
&c.  as  in  the  above,  and  steam  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Put  a quart  of  split  peas  or  dhal  that 
Peas  pudding,  has  been  soaked  for  at  least  two  hours  into 
a clean  cloth  ; do  not  tie  them  up  too 
close,  but  leave  a little  room  for  them  to  swell ; put  them 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water  slowly  till  they  are  tender;  if 
they  are  good  peas  or  dhal,  they  will  be  boiled  enough 
in  about  two  hours  and  a half;  rub  them  through  a sieve 
into  a deep  dish,  adding  to  them  an  egg  or  two,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  some  salt;  beat  them  well  together 
for  about  ten  minutes.  Wlien  these  ingredients  are  well 
incorporated  together,  then  flour  the  cloth  well ; put  the 
pudding  in  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  possible  and  boil  it 
an  hour  longer.  It  is  as  good  -with  boiled  beef  as  it  is 
with  boiled  pork. 

N.  B. — Stir  this  pudding  into  two  quarts  of  plain 
broth  or  the  liquor  meat  or  potdtry  has  been  boiled  in, 
give  it  a boil  up,  and  in  five  minutes  it  wiU  make  ex- 
cellent plain  soup. 

Suet  chopped  fine  six  ounces,  raisins 
Phcm  pudding,  stoned  six  ounces,  currants  nicely  washed 
and  picked  eight  ounces,  bread  crumbs  three 
ounces,  flour  three  ounces,  three  eggs,  one  quarter  of  a nut- 
meg,  a small  blade  of  mace,  the  same  quantity  of  cinnamon 
pounded  as  fine  as  possible,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  or  rather  less,  sugar  four  ounces,  to 
which  may  be  added  candied  lemon  one  ounce,  citron  half 
an  ounce;  beat  the  eggs  and  spice  well  together,  mix  the 
milk  with  them  by  degrees,  then  the  rest  of  the  ingre- 
dients; dip  a cloth  into  boiling  water  and  put  it  on  a 
sieve ; flour  it  a little  and  tie  it  up  close ; put  it  into  a 
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saucepan,  containing  plenty  of  boiling  water;  keep  a ket- 
tle of  boiling  water  alongside  of  it  to  fill  up  the  pot 
as  it  wastes;  and  let  it  boil  six  hours  as  least. 

Put  half  a pint  of  fine  bread  crumbs  into 
Light  plum  a basin  and  pour  on  them  a quarter  pint  of 
pudding.  boiling  milk  and  cover ; let  them  soak  for  half 

an  hour;  then  mix  ndtli  them  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  suet,  chopped  extremely  small,  and  a pound 
of  raisins,  three  spoonsful  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  a little  salt,  and  sufficient  grated  lemon  peel  and 
nutmeg  to  flavour  it  lightly;  tie  the  pudding  in  a well 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours. 

Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  dry  it 
Patna  rice  in  a cloth,  and  beat  it  to  a powder ; set  it 
pudding.  upon  the  Are  with  a pint  and  a half  of  new 
milk  tni  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  bod; 
pour  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool;  add  to  it  some  cin- 
namon, nutmeg  and  mace,  pounded  sugar  to  the  taste, 
half  a pound  of  suet  shred  very  small,  and  eight  eggs, 
well  beaten,  with  some  salt;  put  to  it  either  half  a pound 
of  chopped  raisins,  or  currants  clean  washed,  and  dried  by 
the  fire,  some  candied  lemon,  citi’on,  or  orange  peel;  bake 
it  half  an  hour  with  a pufif  crust  under  it. 

Take  a small  basin  of  boded  dry 
Rice  pudding  with  rice ; mix  it  with  half  a pomid  of  cur- 
dry  currants.  rants,  two  table-spoonsful  of  sugar,  one 
of  butter,  and  a beaten  egg;  bod  it 
in  a floured  cloth  or  mould  for  nearly  an  homr. 

Take  boiled  rice,  and  cover  it  with  milk. 
Rice  pudding  sugar,  a beaten  egg,  and  a little  grated 
for  children,  lemon ; bake  this  in  a dish. 

Pick  and  clean  nicely  half  a pound  of  rice; 
Anothci’.  put  it  into  a deep  dish  with  a little  butter  or 
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suet  chopped,  four  spoonsful  of  sugar,  and  two  quarts  of 
milk ; grate  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  hake  in  a slow  o\  en. 

Wash  and  pick  four  ounces  of  rice  very 
Rice  pudding  clean;  soak  it  in  water  half  an  hour;  then 
boiled.  tie  it  up  in  a cloth  mth  eight  ounces  of 

picked  currants  or  raisins;  leave  room  for 
the  rice  to  swell,  and  boil  it  nearly  two  hours ; serve  with 
melted  butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg. 

Take  half  a pound  of  w^ell  boiled  rice. 
Rice  pudding  quite  dry;  mix  it  with  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
baked.  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  with 

tw'o  table-spoonsful  of  butter,  some  grated 
lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  half  a glass  of  brandy  or  noyeau, 
half  a pound  of  picked  currants  rubbed  in  a little  flour, 
with  four  table-spoonsful  of  finely  shred  suet  or  marrow; 
mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  put  a paste  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  fill  it  with  the  pudding  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven. 

Put  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  into  a 
Ground  rice  stewpan,  and  by  degrees  stir  in  a pint  and 
pudding.  a half  of  milk ; set  it  on  the  fire  with  a roll 

of  lime  peel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon;  keep 
stirring  it  till  it  boils;  beat  it  to  a smooth  batter;  then 
set  it  on,  w^here  it  wall  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  beat  three  eggs  on  a plate;  stir  them  into 
the  pudding  with  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a grated 
nutmeg;  take  out  the  lime  peel  and  cinnamon;  stir  it 
all  well  together;  line  a pie  dish  with  thin  pufi'  paste,  big 
enough  to  hold  it,  or  butter  the  dish  well,  and  bake  it 
half  an  hour;  if  boiled,  it  wall  take  one  hour  in  a mould, 
well  buttered.  Three  ounces  of  cun’ants  may  be  added. 

Peel  and  well  wash  three  or  four  dozen  sticks 
Rhubarb  of  rhubarb ; blanch  it  in  water  tliree  or  foiu 
pudding,  minutes;  drain  it  on  a seive,  and  put  it  in  a 
stew’pan,  with  the  peel  of  a lime,  a bit  of  cin- 
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iiamoUj  two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar  as  will 
sweeten  it ; set  it  over  a fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a marma- 
lade; pass  it  through  a hair  seive;  then  add  the  peel  of 
a lime  and  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  good  butter  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  white, 
and  mix  all  well  together;  line  a pie  dLsh  (that  will  just 
contain  it)  mth  good  puff  paste,  put  the  mixture  in,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Take  some  plantains,  and  have  them  fried 
Plantain  in  their  skins;  Avhich  when  done,  you  must 
pudding,  peel  and  cut  the  fruit  in  slices;  add  sugar 
to  the  taste,  the  juiee  of  two  or  three  limes, 
the  peel  of  one  cut  into  small  thin  pieces,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cloves  -with  a little  butter; 
this  is  to  be  put  into  a paste,  and  boiled  as  an  apple 
pudding.  Cream  or  lemon  and  sugar  with  butter  is  a 
great  improvement. 

Simmer  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sago  with 
Sago  pud-  water,  and  leave  it  till  it  falls  into  a jeUy; 
ding.  add  half  a pound  of  Naples  biscuit  or  bread, 
ten  yolks,  six  whites,  and  a quart  of  cream 
or  new  milk;  season  with  wine,  sugar,  einnamon  or  lime 
juiee,  zest,  and  candied  peel;  put  it  into  a bordered  pud- 
ding dish,  and  sift  sugar  over  it.  Rasped  eitron  may  be 
added.  If  milk  is  used,  prepare  and  thicken  as  artifi- 
cial cream,  and  when  the  pudding  is  mixed,  add  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  very  nice  bntter,  which,  if  properly 
done,  will  answer  instead  of  cream. 

Simmer  a qnarter  of  a pound  of  ta- 
Tapioca pudding,  pioca  in  water;  strain  and  add  a pint 
of  new  milk ; simmer  it  tiU  it  thickens  ; 
let  it  cool;  add  the  yolk  of  four  eggs  and  two  whites,  nith 
a little  brandy,  wine  or  orange-flower  water,  sugar,  nutmeg 
and  an  ounee  of  clai’ified  butter;  mix  it  well,  butter  the 
dish,  border  it  nith  paste,  and  bake  it  or  boil  it  in  a basin. 
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Beat  eight  eggs  very  'vvell;  put  them  into 
Trarmparent  a saueepan  -with  one  quarter  of  a pound  of 
pudding.  pounded  sugar,  the  same  of  fresh  butter,  and 
two  large  spoonsful  of  marmalade  or  with 
some  grated  nutmeg  or  lime  peel;  keep  it  stirring  on  the 
fire  till  it  thiekens ; then  set  in  a basin  to  eool;  put  a 
rich  paste  into  a dish,  and  pour  in  the  pudding;  bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven. 

!Make  a tolerable  stiff  batter  with  four  eggs, 
Yorkshire  six  table-spoonsfid  of  fine  flour,  and  a pint  of 
pudding,  milk ; beat  the  Avhole  up  well,  free  from  lumps ; 

butter  a dish,  or  use  clarified  dripping;  pour 
in  the  batter,  and  put  it  under  the  meat,  or  else  fry  it  iq. 
a pan  with  plenty  of  hot  di’ipping;  as  soon  as  the  under 
side  is  done,  turn  it,  that  both  may  be  alike,  or  brown 
the  upper  with  a salamander ; it  may  be  baked.  This 
pudding  should  be  light  and  half  an  inch  thick ; cut  into 
squares,  and  serve  with  roast  beef  or  mutton. 

Ohs. — A batter  made  a very  little  thicker  and  placed  in 
a deep  dish  with  a small  joint  of  meat  in  the  middle,  and 
baked,  is  called  in  Devonshire,  “ Toad  in  the  hole.” 

The  same  crust,  as  for  pudding,  divide 
Apple  dumplings,  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  Avant  dump- 
lings; peel  and  core  the  apples;  roll  out 
your  paste,  large  enough  for  each,  and  put  them  in;  close 
it  all  round,  and  tie  them  in  pudding  cloths  very  tight  ; 
one  hour  will  boil  them.  When  taken  up,  dip  them  in 
cold  water,  and  put  them  in  a cup  the  size  of  the  dump- 
ling while  you  imtie  them,  and  they  will  turn  out  A\dth- 
out  breaking. 

Obs. — A clove  or  two  in  each  dumpling,'  with  a little 
sugar,  may  be  put  at  first  with  the  apple ; but  sugar  and 
butter  is  better  added  after  they  are  served  up. 

Take  half  a seer  of  fine  flour,  two 
Plain  dumplings,  eggs  well  beaten  up,  with  as  much  sweet 
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fermenting  toddy  as  will  make  it  into  a light  dough  ; form 
it  into  balls  the  size  and  the  shape  of  a large  hen’s  egg; 
drop  them  into  boiling  Avater^  and  continue  them  over  the 
fire  in  that  state  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  sen-e  with 
melted  or  cold  butter  and  sugar. 

jNIince  finely  half  a pound  of  suet; 
Currant  dumpling,  mix  it  Avith  the  same  proportion  of 
grated  bread  crumbs  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flonTj  a quarter  of  a pound  of  picked  currants, 
Avaslied,  and  dried  in  a toAvel,  some  sugar,  a little  grated 
lime  peel,  nutmeg,  and  a spoonful  of  chopped  orange 
marmalade  or  citron  with  three  AveU  beaten  eggs;  roll 
the  mixtui’e  into  round  balls,  and  tie  them  in  a floured 
cloth  separately  ; boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with 
melted  butter  and  sugar  poured  over  them. 

Roll  yoiu'  paste  out  thin,  and,  having  any 
Meat  2^'xffs.  sort  of  meat  prepared,  such  as  mince  or 
force,  lay  it,  or  once  turn  it  over  either  in  a 
three  corner  or  square  shape  as  a puff;  close  it  weU 
together  with  egg  until  it  takes,  boil  and  sauce  them 
with  high  seasoned  gravy.  Small  slices  of  any  meat  and 
Avell  seasoned,  muU  make  an  excellent  dish  in  these 
boiled  or  fried  puffs. 

Make  a stiff  pancake  batter ; drop  the 
Norfolk  dumpling,  batter  by  small  spoonsful  into  quick 
boding  water ; let  them  boil  three  or 
four  minutes  when  they  mil  be  enough  done  ; drain  and 
lay  a piece  of  fresh  butter  over  each. 

hlix  a pound  of  finely  shred  suet  into 
Suet  dumpling,  a pint  of  milk  and  foiu'  well  beaten  eggs ; 

make  it  up  into  a stiff  paste,  nith  flour 
and  a little  salt ; this  quantity  ahII  divide  into  four ; drop 
them  into  hot  Avater,  and  Avhen  they  are  ready  serve  with 
melted  butter,  hlore  suet  may  be  put  in  Avith  sugar  and 
any  kind  of  fruit. 
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Put  a blade  of  mace,  a large  piece  of  the 
Panada,  cnimb  of  bread,  and  a quai’t  of  water  in  a clean 
saucepan ; let  it  boil  two  minutes ; tlicn  take 
out  the  bread  and  rub  it  very  fine  in  a basin;  mix  with 
it  as  much  of  the  warm  water  as  it  will  require;  pour 
away  the  rest,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste.  If  necessary, 
put  in  a piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a walnut,  but  add 
no  ■nine ; grate  in  a little  nutmeg  if  requisite. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a sheep ; wash  it  perfect- 
Haggis.  ly  clean  in  several  waters ; turn  it,  and  scald 
the  inside ; scrape  and  put  it  into  cold  water 
and  let  it  soak  in  a little  lime  water  or  strong  salt  and 
Avater;  boil  the  heart  and  liver,  so  as  it  will  grate.  Have 
ready  a pound  of  dry  oat  meal ; grate  the  liver,  and  chop 
up  fine  the  heart  with  half  a pound  of  fine  suet ; mix  the 
whole  AveU  together,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  put 
the  whole  into  the  bag ; boil  well  in  some  good  broth, 
Avith  three  onions;  strain  and  pour  it  on  the  haggis,  and 
then  sew  it  up  carefully,  excluding  all  the  air  ; put  it  in 
boiling  Avater  enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  two 
or  three  hours. 

Obs. — Prick  the  bag  Avith  a needle  in  several  places 
to  prevent  its  bursting;  or,  if  it  is  too  thin,  tie  it  in 

a cloth. 

Light,  plain  pancakes  .are  made  of  a thin 
Pancakes,  light  batter  of  milk,  eggs  and  flour,  Avith  salt 

jjlain.  and  sugar;  rub  the  frying  pan  Avith  a butter- 
ed cloth ; sift  sugar  over  them  as  they  arc 

doubled  or  rolled  and  dished  ; serve  Avith  limes. 

Break  three  eggs  in  a basin ; beat  them  up 
Another.  Avith  a little  nutmeg  and  salt  ; then  put  to 
them  four  ounces  and  a half  of  flour  and  a 
little  milk ; beat  it  of  a smooth  batter ; tlicn  add  by  de- 
grees, as  much  milk  as  Avill  make  it  the  tliickiicss  of  good 
cream ; the  frying  pan  must  be  very  clean,  or  they  Avill 
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stick;  make  it  hot;  put  a very  small  bit  of  butter  into 
it ; when  it  is  melted,  pour  in.  the  batter  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  ; make  them  the  thickness  of  a half- 
croM'n ; turn  the  pan  round  that  the  pancake  may  be 
done  equally ; then  give  a sudden  jerk  to  turn  the  pan- 
cake on  the  other  side ; fry  them  of  a light-  bromi ; lastly, 
roll  and  powder  them  with  fine  sugar.  They  should  be 
made  quickly,  as  they  require  many  to  make  a dish. 
Serve  with  lemon,  orange  or  Mine,  and  sugar;  or  they  may 
have  jelly,  fine  marmalade,  or  presen-es  laid  on  verj'  thin. 

Put  into  the  steM”^  pan  or  basin  two 
Do.  French,  ounces  of  fine  flom’,  thi'ee  ounces  of  sugar, 
a few  macai’oons  of  bitter  almonds,  a tea- 
spoonful of  orange-flowei’  w'ater,  a little  salt,  a pint  of 
cream,  a glass  of  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  five  very  fi-esh 
eggs ; mix  the  whole  well ; then  clarify  two  ounces  of 

butter,  and  put  some  into  the  fiyingpan;  put  a very  lit- 
tle of  the  mixture  into  the  pan  at  a time ; let  it  be  done 
on  one  side  only  and  tmai  the  first  one  on  the  bottom 

of  a plate  and  do  the  same  alternately,  with  the  others  ; 

arrange  them  in  an  agreeable  form,  and  Avhen  you  are 
about  finishing,  glaze  the  last  with  fine  sugar  and  sala- 
mander it  ; put  the  plate  on  a dish,  aud  send  up 

very  hot. 

Put  four  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a basin  or 
Batter,  dish,  wdth  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a little 
cream;  moisten  with  -water,  sufficient  only  to  pre- 
vent the  paste  from  curdling;  beat  up  the  white  of  two 
eggs,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  paste;  aud  then  put  in 
Avhatever  you  may  wish  to  fry,  take  cai-c  the  paste  is  not 
too  thick. 

Pare  and  core  some  apples ; slice  and 
Apple  fritters,  stew  them  ivith  a little  water,  sugar,  and 
lemon  peel  ; nhen  soft,  add  a little  ivhitc 
-v\inc  aud  the  juice  of  half  a lime  witli  a bit  of  butter; 
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■nlien  cold,  make  a batter  with  three  spoonsful  of  fine 
flour,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  a glass  of  wane,  some  sugar, 
and  four  eggs  ; beat  it  all  together  very  well ; put  first 
butter  or  pm’e  ghee  into  a fryingpan ; throw  the  fruit 
into  the  butter;  take  them  out  in  spoonsful,  and  fry 
them,  one  by  one,  a nice  light  brown;  put  them  on  a 
sieve  before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  serve  wdth  plenty  of 
pounded  sugar  over  them  on  a white  napkin. 

Chop  up  the  apples  fine,  mix  them  wdth 
Anothe)’  way.  the  above  batter,  and  fry  in  butter  or  ghee 
a nice  browai;  sugar  to  be  added  afterwards. 

Make  a batter  the  same  as  for  apple. 
Apricot  fritters,  put  the  fruit  into  it,  and  add  the  ker- 
nels ; or  a few  sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
may  be  put  into  the  batter. 

Peel  and  cut  limes  or  Seville  oranges 
Lemon  or  orange  across ; take  out  the  seeds ; boil  them  in 
fritters.  a little  w^eak  syrup ; let  them  cool ; 

make  a batter  of  white  wine,  flour,  a 
little  olive  oil  and  salt;  mix  it  till  it  drops  from  the 
spoon;  dip  in  the  oranges,  and  fry  them  a light  brown  in  > 
olive  oil  or  clarified  butter ; drain  them  before  the  fire 
upon  a sieve  ; pile  them  upon  the  dish ; sift  sugar  over, 
and  send  them  hot  to  table. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAKES. 

Blancli  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  three 
Almond  cake,  oiuices  of  bitter  almonds ; pound  them  into 
a paste  in  a mortar  with  a little  orange- 
flower  or  rose-water;  add  half  a pound  of  sugareandy  and 
a little  brandy.  Whisk  separately  for  half  an  hour  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  eggs;  add  the  yolks  to  the 
almonds  and  sugar,  then  stir  in  the  wliites,  and  beat 
them  all  together;  butter  a tin  pan,  put  the  cake  into  it, 
and  over  the  top  strew  pounded  sugar ; bake  in  a quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more  as  may  be  necessary. 

Beat  one  egg  nith  six  table-spoonsful  of 
Allspice  cake,  cream ; stu’  it  over  the  fire  until  warm ; 

add  the  tlm-d  of  a pound  of  butter,  with 
three  spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar  and  a spoonful  of  fine 
pounded  allspice;  carefully  stir  in  the  different  ingredients 
upon  a slow  fire,  that  the  butter  may  be  mixed  without 
oiling;  then  pour  the  whole  over  ten  or  eleven  ounces  of 
flour,  and  make  it  into  a paste ; roU  it  out  of  any  thick- 
ness, and  cnt  out  the  cakes  of  any  size  you  please;  put 
them  into  the  oven  upon  a tin,  covered  Avith  several  folds 
of  paper,  or  else  a board  must  be  used  to  prcA'eut  them 
baking  too  quicldy;  if  baked  in  a small  portable  oven, 
some  wood-ashes  spread  over  the  bottom  ansAvers  all  the 
purpose  of  the  boai’d. 

Qls. Cakes  of  the  diflerent  spice  may  be  made  in  the 

same  Avay  and  coloured  A'ariously. 

Beat  Avcll  and  separately  the  yolks  of  ten 
Bourbon,  and  the  Avhitc  of  five  eggs ; one  pound  of  sifted 
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sugar ; grate  tlie  peel  of  two  bittter  oranges  or  lemons ; 
blanch  and  pound  uatli  a little  rose-water,  half  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds  ; whisk  all  these  ingredients  together 
for  half  an  hour,  and  lastly  mix  in  half  a pound  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour;  lay  it  in  about  three  inches  deep 
into  a papered  and  buttered  hoop,  and  bake  it  in  a moder- 
ate oven  for  one  hour  and  a quarter.  It  should  be  iced 
over  the  top  and  sides  while  hot. 

“ Take  thirty  good  fresh  eggs ; three 
Brioche  paste,  pounds  of  very  dry  flour  and  two  pounds 
of  fresh  butter  ; sift  and  lay  the  flour  on 
the  table;  dmde  into  four  equal  parts,  and  take  one  to 
make  the  leaven  ; make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  put  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  good  yeast  into  the  fourth  part  of 
the  flour;  then  take  some  hot  water,  pour  it  gently  over 
the  yeast,  and  mix  the  paste  directly ; do  not  make  it  too 
liquid ; where  yeast  is  not  procurable,  good  sweet  toddy 
must  be  used  to  make  the  leaven ; sprinkle  some  flom 
over  a pan,  and  put  this  paste  into  it ; cover  and  set  it 
near  the  fire  to  rise  for  about  twenty  minutes ; in  this 
country  it  is  seldom  necessary ; when  the  yeast  or  leaven 
has  risen,  dilute  the  brioche  in  the  following  manner. 

Make  a gi’eat  hole  in  the  remaining  three-fourths  of 
the  flour;  sprinkle  four  small  pinches  of  salt  on  as  many 
different  places,  with  a little  sugar  to  correct  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  yeast  should  it  be  used,  and  a little  water  to 
melt  the  salt ; then  take  two  pounds  of  butter,  which 
break  into  small  pieces  Avith  your  hand,  and  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour.  Next  break  the  eggs  separately  over 
a cup  or  dish  to  insure  their  being  good  and  mix  the 
whole  Avell  together  and  knead  the  paste ; spread  it 
lengthways  on  the  edge  of  the  table ; then  with  the  palms 
of  both  hands,  press  upon  it,  passing  it  by  degrees  to- 
Avards  the  middle  of  the  table ; Avhen  you  have  thus 
worked  the  Avholc  of  the  paste,  bring  it  back  again  in  the 
same  Avay  toAvards  the  edge ; knead  it  a second  time  in 
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tlic  same  manner,  and  tlien  spread  tlie  yeast;  paste  all 
over  it,  then  divide  the  whole  into  small  pieces,  and  shift 
from  one  place  to  another : this  is  to  mix  the  risen  part 
with  the  other  paste  properly ; then  knead  the  paste  well 
again  twice  and  gather  it  up  together  ; take  a pan,  in 
which  spread  a towel,  and  powder  it  over  with  flour;  put 
the  paste  on  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  ends  of  the  towel; 
keep  it  in  a cool  place.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  the 
paste  is  better  when  made  on  the  preceding  day,  and  take 
care  to  break  it  several  times  before  you  use  it ; then  cut 
it  into  equal  pieces,  and  shape  them  with  the  palms  of 
your  hands ; lay  these  on  the  less  even  side,  shape  off 
small  balls,  which  turn  also  with  your  palms;  bnish  them 
over  with  a beaten  egg;  then  make  a little  hollow,  and 
put  the  small  ball  into  it ; brush  twice  over  with  the  egg, 
and  bake  in  a hot  oven.  If  you  uish  to  make  a large 
brioche,  you  must  make  a veiy  large,  well  buttered  paper 
case,  or  put  in  a buttered  tin  with  paper;  make  a kind 
of  paste  the  same  as  for  the  small  one,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  but  not  so  hot  as  is  used  for  the  small  ones ; 
for  the  larger  the  articles  of  pastry  are,  the  less  must  the 
oven  be  heated,  as  the  borders  of  the  cakes  or  pies  would 
be  burnt  before  the  middle  parts  could  hardly  be  heated.” 
Obs. — When  you  perceive  that  the  brioche  has  colour- 
ed enough,  if  it  should  not  be  thoroughly  baked,  cover  it 
with  paper.  This  brioche  paste  will  serve  to  make  aU 
sorts  of  little  entremets,  the  only  thing  is  that  you  must 
put  sugar  over  them  : you  may  put  currants  inside,  or 
mix  with  a little  sweet  wine  or  cream,  fruit  or  dried 
cherries;  and  to  make  another  sort,  in  fact  by  colouring 
a part  of  the  paste  with  a little  safft'on  soaked  in  the 
wine,  or  brush  them  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
sprinkled,  or  plain  sugar;  cover  them  without  any  colour, 
but  take  care  to  cover  with  paper  when  sufiiciently 
brown;  give  to  all  different  forms,  by  which  you  will 
obtain  a multiplicity  of  cakes,  having  the  same  paste,  but 
varying  in  flavour  and  appearance. — Ude^s  receipt. 
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Take  one  pound  of  tlie  finest  sojee  and 
Brioche  cake  make  it  into  a dougli  \vitli  a sufficient 
(Indian).  quantity  of  toddy,  and  work  it  well  ; set  it 
on  one  side,  cover  it  with  a cloth  and  let  it 
remain  for  two  hours,  then  heat  up  eight  eggs,  white  and 
yolk,  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  but- 
ter and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; mix  this  with  the  dough 
well  together,  and  put  into  a tin  of  twice  its  size 
to  bake. 

Dilute  this  paste  the  same  as  the  brioche,  take 
Baba,  eight  grains  of  saffron,  infuse  in  a little  water, 
and  then  poim  the  Avater  into  the  paste ; add  two 
glasses  of  madeira  or  sweet  wine,  some  cimrants,  raisins, 
and  a little  sugar ; then  make  the  cakes  as  you  do  the 
brioches ; add  to  it  half  a pint  of  good  cream,  well 
fr-othed.  You  must  butter  the  mould  when  you  put  them 
in  ; the  oven  must  be  moderately  hot,  as  the  babas  must 
remain  a long  time  in;  after  one  hour  you  must  look  at 
them  and  preserve  the  colmu’  by  putting  paper  over  them. 
You  must  use  a mould  with  a chimney  in  the  middle. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour,  a quarter 
Common  cakes,  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; mix  with  tAvo 
Avell  beaten  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  as  much  warm  milk  as  \rill  make  the  flour 
into  a very  thick  batter ; or  instead  of  the  yeast  and 
milk,  use  toddy  and  one  more  egg  ; cover  with  a cloth, 
and  let  it  rise  for  an  lioui’  j then  mix  with  it  six  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  cleaned  and  dried 
currants,  let  it  remain  for  lialf  an  hour  more,  and  bake  it 
in  a tin  for  an  hour. 

Scrape  the  Avdiite  part  of  the  inside  of 
Cocoanut  cake,  a cocoanut  into  fine  Avhitc  flakes,  add 
half  a pound  of  clear  syrup,  and  boil  to 
a proper  thickness  ; Avlicn  done,  diop  them  on  a buttered 
dish  to  cool. 
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Boil  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  and 
Good  Friday  cake,  four  table-spoonsful  of  water  to  a 

syrup,  (or  take  six  spoonsful  of  syrup), 
beat  up  two  or  four  eggs,  and  pour  the  sjTup  hot  ujjon 
them,  stirring  all  the  time ; add  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
beat  all  together  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  stir  in  eight 
oiuices  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  picked  currants,  one  ounce 
of  eanclied  lemon  peel  cut  small,  one  tea-spoonful  of  mace 
or  half  a nutmeg  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  a table-spoonfnl  of  milk  ; mix  all 
together,  pour  into  a nioidd,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Obs, — The  cui’rants  may  be  omitted. 

Rub  one  ounce  of  butter  into  eight 
Caraway  biscuits,  ounces  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  earaway  seeds ; beat  up  one  egg,  and  add  it 
Avith  one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved 
in  four  table-spoonsfid  of  milk  to  the  flour,  and  mix  all 
together  ; roll  out,  eut  into  shapes  Avith  a tin  mould,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a 
Queen  cakes,  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs,  ten  omices  of  flour, 
tAVO  ounees  of  eiuTants,  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated;  cream  the  butter  and  mix  it  Avell  Avith  the  sugar 
and  spice;  put  in  half  the  eggs,  and  beat  it  ten  minutes; 
add  the  remainder  of  the  eggs  and  beat  it  ten  minutes 
longer  ; stir  in  the  flour  lightly  and  the  cuiTaiits  after- 
Avards;  balce  a fcAv  minutes. 

Beat  Avell  together  in  a pan,  one  pound 
Ladies’  fingers,  of  sifted  sugar  Avith  the  yolk  of  eight 
eggs,  for  twenty  minutes ; then  add  by 
degrees,  one  pound  of  flour  ; then  drop  the  mixtiu’c  upon 
paper,  of  any  form  or  shape  you  like  ; strcAv  sugar  OAor 
them,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  OA'cn.  The  Aihitc  of  the 
eggs  is  always  to  be  added  last. 
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Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  mix  it  into 
Plain  cake  for  a dougli  Avitli  a sufficient  quantity  of  sweet 
children.  fermenting  toddy,  and  work  it  well  for 
twenty  minutes ; set  it  aside  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  rise  ; beat  up  a couple  of  eggs  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  as  much  sugar,  and  work  it  into 
the  dough  ; put  it  into  a buttered  tin  or  a paper  mould ; 
bake  it  as  you  would  any  other  cake. 

Ol/s. — The  dough  may  be  procured  ready-made  from 
the  baker  as  for  bread  and  a few  caraways  or  currants 
mixed  with  the  cake. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  in  an 

Plain  pound  cake,  earthen  pan  until  it  is  like  a fine 

cream ; then  beat  in  nine  whole  eggs 
till  quite  light;  put  in  a glass  of  brandy,  a little  lime 

peel  shred  fine  ; then  work  in  a pound  aiid  a quarter  of 

flour;  put  it  into  the  hoop  or  pan,  and  bake  it  for  an 
hour.  A pound  plum  cake  is  made  the  same  with  put- 
ting one  pound  and  a half  of  clean  washed  currants  and 
half  a pound  of  candied  lemon  peel. 

Beat  up  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  to 
Plum  cake,  a cream ; mix  in  one  pound  of  sugar-candy ; 

beat  fourteen  yolks  and  seven  whites  of  eggs 
half  an  hour  ; mix  in  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour  ; 
put  in  the  peel  of  a lime  grated,  three  ounces  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  fine  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded 
mace,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  a gill  of  brandy  or  sweet 
wine,  with  four  spoonsful  of  orange-flow’cr  w'^ater;  mix  in 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  and  a pound  of 
stoned  raisins ; put  immediately  into  your  hoop  or  mould, 
and  bake  it  two  hours  or  more. 

The  same  as  plum,  only  adding  more  cur- 
Currant.  rants  dusted  first  with  flour. 

o 1 
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' Cream  lialf  a pound  of  butter  with  half  a 

Pound  cake,  pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar  till  quite  smooth  ; 

beat  up  five  eggs,  wdiite  and  yolk,  and  gra- 
dually mix  with  the  sugar  and  butter;  beat  the  whole  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more ; add  half  a pound  of  fine  flour 
and  half  a pound  currants  that  have  Veen  nicely  picked, 
washed,  and  plumped;  bake  it  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

» 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  sugar. 
Sponge  cake,  eight  eggs,  and  six  ounecs  of  fine  flour ; 

then  whisk  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  toge- 
ther, for  twenty  minutes ; beat  in  the  sugar  carefully, 
and  just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a buttered  tin,  stir 
in  the  flour  lightly,  adding  if  you  please  a few  caraway 
seeds;  bake  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

A most  excellent  plain  tea  cake  may  be 
Tea  cake,  made  by  procuring  fi:om  the  baker  one  pound 
of  dough  as  prepared  for  bread,  then  beat  up 
the  yoUcs  of  three  or  four  eggs  according  to  their  size, 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  or  pounded;  mix 
the  whole  with  a spoon  into  the  dough  and  bake  in  a 
buttered  tin  of  double  its  size. 

Obs. — Currants  or  caraways  in  proportion  may  be  added. 

Thi’ce  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  a 
Another,  quarter  of  a pint  of  water;  boil  the  sugar  and 
water ; skim  it  w^ell ; pour  in  the  liquor  boil- 
ing hot  on  six  well  beaten  eggs  ; whisk  it  till  cold ; then 
add  seven  ounces  of  flour  with  the  grated  peel  of  a lime 
very  gradually ; jjut  into  a cake  tin,  well  buttered,  and 
bind  with  paper.  It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  baked  for  three  quarter's  of  an  hour. 

Break  into  a uide  dish  that  has  been 
Sponge  biscuits,  made  quite  hot,  or  keep  it  over  hot 
water,  nine  eggs  with  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  a little  grated  lemon  peel ; whisk  it  well  for  a 
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few  minutes  and  then  remove  the  pan  from  the  hot  water 
and  continuing  whisking  it  until  cold;  then  with  a spoon 
stir  in  lightly  six  ounces  of  fine,  dry,  sifted  flour.  It 
must  be  immediately  put  into  your  tins  which  have  been 
prepared  as  follows : rub  them  inside  with  butter,  sprin- 
kle with  finest  px’innded  sugar,  and  bake  for  five  minutes 
in  a brisk  oven  ; when  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pans, 
*and  lay  upon  a sieve  or  cloth. 

Beat  up  as  for  sponge  biscuits  in  a warm 
Arroioroot.  dish,  four  eggs  uuth  three  spoonsful  of  sifted 
sugar,  one  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  rose-water  for  twenty  minutes,  adding  by  degrees, 
six  table-spoonsful  of  the  finest  arrowroot;  put  in  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
Sweet  Macaroons  dry  them  well  in  the  sun,  pound  them 
or  Ratafias.  m a mortar  with  half  a pound  of  sifted 
sugai’,  rub  both  well  together,  then  add 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  one  by  one  until  the  whole  is 
formed  into  a thinnish  paste,  drop  them  of  the  size  of 
walnuts  on  wafer  paper,  sprinkle  over  the  top  some  sliced 
almonds  and  sifted  sugar,  bake  in  a slow  oven  of  a light 
broAvn  colour  when  they  will  be  done  enough. 

Take  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and  the 
Ratafia  cake,  whites  of  six  and  beat  each  separately;  a 
pound  of  sugar,  well  pounded ; beat  the 
yolks  till  they  are  tolerably  white  ; then  add  the  sugar', 
and  beat  it  well  with  the  yolks;  blanch  and  cut  small,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter  almonds  with  the  same 
quantity  of  sweet  ditto;  dry  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour,  and  stir  it  by  little  at  a time  into  the  eggs;  then 
beat  the  six  whites  into  a froth,  and  put  it  in  by  a 
spoonful  at  a time  as  you  stir  in  the  flour  ; lastly,  the 
almonds,  put  in  your  pan  and  let  it  bake  an  hour  and 
a half. 
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Take  one  ounee  of  sweet  and  one  ounce 
Ratafia  cakes,  of  bitter  almonds,  and  beat  tliera  fine  in 
a mortar,  one  pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar, 
witb  the  rind  of  two  or  three  grated  limes,  mix  them  well 
together  with  the  white  of  one  egg  and  a half,  make  them 
about  the  size  of  a nut,  put  them  on  paper,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven. 

Rub  in  half  a pound  of  butter  into  one 
Short  cakes,  poimd  of  finely  sifted  flour;  put  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  a pomid  of  finely 
sifted  sugar,  and  one  egg;  mix  all  together  with  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut 
them  into  round  cakes;  lay  them  on  a baking  tin;  about 
five  minutes  will  bake  them. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  till  you  turn  it 
Seed  cake,  back  into  cream ; add  one  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded  finely,  a few 
caraway  seeds,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  some  orange  peel, 
the  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  eight,  with  a 
little  volatile  salt  (ammonia).  The  above  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  three  cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a slow 
oven  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  floiu  with  four  ounees 
Tea  cakes,  of  butter  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  the  white  of  one,  a few  caraway  seeds, 
and  two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar;  mix  it  into 
a paste  with  a little  warm  milk,  cover  it  over,  and  let 
it  stand  for  an  hour;  roll  out  the  paste,  and  cut  it 
into  cakes  with  the  top  of  a glass,  and  bake  them  on 
floured  tins. 

Beat  twelve  eggs,  j'olks  and  whites  sepa- 
Rice  cakes,  rately ; one  poimd  of  sifted  sugar,  three 
quai’ters  of  a pound  of  rice-flour ; beat  all 
these  ingredients  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  before 
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putting  it  into  a well  buttered  cake  tin,  add  thirty  drops 
of  essence  of  lemons.  Three  or  foiu’  spoonsful  of  caraway 
seeds  may  be  added.  It  may  be  baked  in  small  tins. 

Take  a pint  of  miUc  quite  warm,  a quarter 
Sally  Luns.  of  a pint  of  tliick  small  beer  yeast  (or  else 
good  fermenting  toddy)  ; put  into  a pan, 
with  flour  sufficient  to  make  a good  thick  batter;  cover 
it  over  to  rise  for  two  hours;  then  add  two  ounces  of  fine 
pounded  sugar,  four-  eggs,  well  beaten  and  mixed  toge- 
ther ; rub  into  your  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  and 
make  your  dough  not  quite  as  stiff  as  for  bread ; let 
it  stand  half  an  hour ; then  make  up  your  cakes,  and 
put  them  on  tins;  let  them  stand  to  rise,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Take  of  fine  flour,  butter  and  sifted 
Twelfth  cake,  sugar  of  each  two  pounds,  eighteen  eggs, 
four  pounds  of  currants,  of  almonds  pound- 
ed and  blanched  half  a pound,  citron,  candied  orange  and 
lemon  peel  of  each  half  a pound,  and  cut  into  thin  slices; 
a nutmeg  grated,  allspice,  half  an  ounce  ground  cinna- 
mon, mace,  ginger,  and  corianders,  of  each  quarter  of  an 
oxmce,  finely  pounded,  and  a large  wine-glass  of  brandy ; 
work  the  butter  into  a smooth  cream  with  the  hand,  and 
mix  with  the  sugar  and  spice  in  a pan  for  some  time ; 
then  break  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  beat  it  at  least 
twenty  minutes ; stir  in  the  brandy  and  then  the  flour, 
and  work  it  a little;  add  the  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  al- 
monds, and  mix  all  together  lightly;  have  ready  a hoop 
or  tin  cased  with  paper,  on  a baking-plate;  put  in  the 
mixture,  smooth  it  on  the  top  with  a little  milk;  bake  it 
in  a slow  oven  four  hours  or  more;  ice  it  the  moment 
it  is  drawn  from  the  oven. 

Obs. — Previous  to  baking,  put  a thick  paste  of  flour 
and  water  under  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bottom  from 
scorching. 
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To  tM'o  pounds  of  fine  flour,  put  half  a pound 
Bum.  of  clean  'moist  sugar,  make  a hole  in  the  centre, 
and  stir  in  half  a gill  of  good  yeast  and  half  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  (or  as  much  good  toddy  and  -warm 
milk  as  is  equal  to  the  same  quantity)  ; mix  it  -with 
enough  of  the  flour  to  make  it  the  thickness  of  cream, 
cover  it  over  -with  a towel,  and  let  it  lie  two  hours;  then 
melt  or  dissolve  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  not  too 
hot;  stir  it  into  the  other  ingredients,  with  enough  milk 
and  toddy  to  make  it  into  a soft  paste;  throw  a little 
flour  over,  and  let  it  lie  an  hoiu*;  have  ready  a baking 
tin  rubbed  over  Muth  butter ; mould  with  the  hand  the 
dough  into  buns  the  size  of  an  egg;  lay  them  in  the 
platter  in  rows  three  inches  apart;  set  them  aside  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  for  half  an  hour  or  until  they  have 
become  double  their  size;  bake  them  in  a hot  oven  of  a 
good  colour,  and  just  before  taldng  froin  it,  wash  them 
over  with  a brush  dipped  in  milk. 

Are  made  of  the  same  mixture,  only  add 
Cross  buns  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
cumamon,  and  mace,  mixed  and  pounded. 
When  the  buns  have  risen,  press  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
with  a tin  mould  made  on  purpose,  or  one  of  wood. 

To  the  same  mixtm’e  put  half  a pound  of 
Plum  hum.  currants,  four  ounces  of  candied  orange  peel 
cut  into  small  pieces,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spices,  and  mould  the  whole  into 
bims;  jag  them  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a knife, 
and  proceed  as  with  plain  buns. 

A quarter  measure  of  rolong,  one  tca- 
To  make  hum.  cupful  of  toddy,  quai'ter  cup  of  butter,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  milk,  made  warm ; yolk 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  salt,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  pounded  fine;  two  table-spoonsful  of  cur- 
rants, two  tablc-spooiisfid  of  sugar ; mix  the  rolong,  toddy, 
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and  milk  together;  put  it  in  the  sun  covered  over  till 
risen;  then  mix  in  the  other  ingredients;  divide  it  into 
SLx  round  cakes ; rub  each  bun  over  with  white  of  egg  ; 
bake  them  one  hour. 

Having  mixed  one  pound  and  a half  of 
Americanbuns.  flour  and  half  a pound  of  butter,  finely 
together,  add  four  eggs  beaten  to  a high 
froth,  four  tea-cupsful  of  milk,  half  a wine-glassful  of 
brandy,  and  a wine-glassful  each  (of  yeast  or  toddy)  wine 
and  rose-water;  sift  in  a pound  of  flour,  beat  the  lumps 
fine,  form  into  bims  and  set  to  rise  for  four  hours  on  the 
tin  in  which  they  are  to  be  baked. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  made  into  a dough 
Bath  buns,  with  toddy,  add  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
some  nutmeg  and  salt,  the  well  beaten  yolk 
of  two  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  and  six  spoonsful  of 
cream;  cover  it  and  let  it  rise  for  a couple  of  hours  or 
more;  then  shake  in  four  ounces  of  caraway  comfits,  form 
the  bvms  and  strew  a few  over  the  top,  and  bake  them 
over  buttered  tins. 

Sift  a pound  of  flour,  and  rub  in  half  a pound 
Another,  of  butter;  add  a spoonful  of  yeast  or  equal  parts 
of  cream  and  toddy  as  will  make  it  into  dough ; 
let  it  rise,  add  an  ounce  of  small  caraway  comfits,  make 
it  up  in  small  rolls  or  cakes,  axid  strew  an  ounce  of  the 
comfits  over. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


BAKING. 

Take  two  pounds  of  good,  diy  flour,  and  a 
Bread,  tea-spoonful  of  salt ; place  it  on  a pasteboard, 
slab,  or  table  ; pour  into  the  centre  a portion  of 
good  fresh  toddy  that  is  in  a state  of  fermentation ; 
knead  this  into  a tolerable  stiff“  dough  for  twenty  minutes 
or  more ; then  set  it  aside  on  a dish  to  rise ; cover  with 
a cloth,  and  generally  it  will  be  fit  for  the  oven  in  two 
or  three  hours  ; dmde  into  loaves  or  roUs,  sprinkling  the 
surface  of  the  slab  or  table  on  which  it  is  divided  with 
a little  flour  to  prevent  its  sticking.  The  more  the 
dough  is  worked  the  better  and  lighter  the  bread. 

Obs. — "WTiere  toddy  from  either  the  date  or  palmyra  is 
not  to  be  had,  a fermenting  liquid  may  be  made  by 

soaking  fresh  dry  peas,  or  dhal  split  in  warm  water,  until 
fermentation  commences ; tliis  liquid  strained  is  to  be 

used  to  rise  the  dough. 

Is  to  be  made  in  the  same  way,  only 
Brown  bread  flour  that  has  not  had  all  its  bran  sifted 

fr’om  it  is  to  be  used,  a little  more  fer- 

menting liquid  is  required,  and  kneading  the  dough  for 
a longer  time. 

hlix  three  pounds  of  flour  and  a quarter  of 
Substitute  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  along  with  the 
for  yeast,  xisual  qtiantity  of  salt  ; knead  the  whole  up 
with  sour  butter-milk ; if  very  sour,  half  water 
and  half  butter-milk  will  do,  but  all  butter-milk  is  pi'e- 
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ferable.  Tlie  dougli  will  be  ready  for  baking  in  a quar- 
ter of  a hour  as  the  fermentation  goes  on  while  kneading, 
but  it  inll  take  no  harm  by  standing  one,  two,  or  three 
hours ; the  butter-milk  must  be  acid,  the  soda  pounded 
small  and  well  mixed  with  the  flour  and  the  oven  brisk, 
or  the  bread  will  probably  be  not  so  good  and  taste  of 
the  soda. 

Obs. — In  making  rolls  or  loaves,  it  is  necessary  when 
cutting  the  piece  from  the  mass  of  sponge,  that  it  should 
be  kneaded  with  a little  flour,  sufficient  to  keep  it  from 
adhering  to  the  board. 

Flour  one  pound,  jaggery  or  treacle 
Parliament  Gin-  one  pound,  butter  two  ounces,  carbonate 
ger  bread.  of  soda  one  tea-spoonful.  The  jaggery, 

if  used,  to  be  melted  over  the  fire  in  a 
very  little  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  trea- 
cle; mix  well  the  flour  and  soda;  then  rub  in  the  butter, 
afterwards  poui’  in  the  treacle;  mix  it  and  knead  it  well, 
keep  it  covered  until  the  next  day,  roll  it  out  thin,  and 
cut  it  into  flat  cakes  with  a tin  of  a proper  shape,  notch- 
ed at  the  edges. 


Take  one  pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
Ginger  bread,  pound  of  ginger,  a pint  of  water,  two 
poimds  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of  candied 
orange  peel  ; pound  and  sift  the  ginger,  and  add  a pint 
of  water ; boil  it  five  minutes,  then  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
pound  the  preserved  orange  peel,  and  pass  it  through  a 
hair  sieve ; put  the  flour  on  a pasteboard,  make  a hole  in 
the  centre,  and  put  in  the  orange  peel  and  ginger,  with 
the  boiled  water ; mix  this  up  to  a paste,  and  roll  it  out ; 
prick  the  cakes  before  baking  them. 

Flour  and  treacle  each  one  pound,  butter  one 
Another',  ounce,  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  one  ounce  or 
one  and  a half,  with  two  ounces  of  the  usual 
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spices,  principally  ^uger;  to  which  is  added  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  allspice,  cayenae  pepper,  and  in  the  inferior 
kinds,  black  pepper.  This  is  fit  for  baking  in  a few 
hours’  time. 


Flour  two  pounds,  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia 
Another,  half  an  ounce,  treacle  or  thick  jaggery  sjTup 
one  pound,  butter  two  ounces,  mixed  spices  to 
the  palate  four  ounces,  tartaric  acid  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  water  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  dough. 
This  is  ripe  for  the  oven  in  half  an  hour. 

Half  a pound  of  dry  ginger  pounded  and 
Ginger  bread  sifted,  three  pounds  of  jaggery  or  goor,  cla- 
nuts.  rified  with  a little  water ; and  the  white 

of  eggs  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  treacle, 
two  pounds  of  good  butter  beat  to  a cream,  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  plain  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one 
tolah  weight  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  mace  pounded,  also 
a nutmeg;  fom’  table-spoonsful  of  caraways,  and  half  a 
pound  of  preserved  orange  peel  finely  chopped  up  : mix 
all  well  together,  and  knead  it  into  a paste  ; let  it  stand 

for  two  or  three  hours  ; then  roll  out  thin,  and  cut  with 

a wine-glass;  put  in  the  oven  to  bake. 

Take  two  eggs  well  beaten  up,  one  cup 
Ginger  Nuts,  of  flour,  half  a cup  of  sugar,  two  chittacks 
plain.  of  butter,  and  two  spoonsful  of  ginger;  mix 

all  together,  and  it  will  make  four  dozens. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  potind  of  jaggery 

Another,  boiled  to  a thick  syrup,  with  a little  water, 
four  ounces  of  candied  preserve  cut  small, 
twelve  ounces  of  moist  brown  sugar,  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter creamed,  one  and  a half  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds;  mix  all  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four  hours;  make  into  nuts, 
and  bake  on  a tin. 
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Take  two  pounds  of  flour ; mix  well  three 
Another,  chittacks  of  butter ; then  add  one  oxmce  of 
powdered  ginger,  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  ; having  done  this, 
beat  two  eggs  well  up,  and  mix  them  with  two  pounds  of 
treacle,  cold ; add  the  flour  by  degrees  until  firm,  and 
make  into  thick  cakes  and  bake  them  slowly. 

Mix  a pound  of  almond  paste  with  a pound 
Almond  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  rice-flour,  and 

biscuits,  six  eggs  3 mix  well ; season  with  mace,  cloves, 

cinnamon,  and  lemon  zest ; butter  the  moulds, 
fill,  and  sift  sugar  over.  A very  little  time  bakes  them ; 
they  may  be  coloured,  pearled,  or  powdered,  with  citron, 
pistachio,  almonds,  nuts,  &c. 

Take  a pound  of  the  finest  flour ; add  a tea- 
Biscidts.  spoonful  of  salt ; mix  it  with  cold  water  very 
carefully  into  as  thick  a paste  as  possible ; beat 
it  out  with  a rolling  pin,  cut  it  into  pieces,  lay  them  one 

over  the  other,  and  again  beat  it  out ; roll  it  very  thin, 

cut  with  a tumbler  or  glass  into  biscuits,  and  prick  them 
well  with  a fork;  or  else  roll  them  into  small  balls,  and 
press  with  a stamp. 

To  one  pound  of  flour,  add  eight  ounces 
Sweet  biscuits,  of  pounded  sugar,  two  beaten  eggs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  caraway  seeds,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter ; mix  all  well  together,  roll  it 
out  thin,  cut  into  biscuits,  prick  with  a fork,  and  bake 
upon  a tin. 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a quar- 
Milk  biscuits,  ter  of  a pint  of  w'arm  milk,  and  make  it 
into  a stiff  paste  with  two  pounds  of  flour; 
beat  and  work  it  perfectly  smooth,  roll  it  out  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  biscuits  ; prick  them  well  with  a fork,  and 
bake  them  upon  a tin  in  a quick  oven. 
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Obs. — You  may  make  these  biscuits  sweet  and  lighter 
by  adding  a small  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  sal  volatile 
(carbonate  of  ammonia),  and  after  working  it  up  well,  let 
it  stand  to  rise  for  two  or  three  hours,  covered  with  a 
cloth ; then  divide  as  above  directed. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  with  four 
Caraway  eggs,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  well  together; 
drops.  then  add  two  ounces  of  caraway  seed,  and  ten 
ounces  of  flour  ; lay  some  paper  on  your  tins, 
put  the  mixture  into  a biscuit  funnel  and  drop  it  out  the 
size  of  a company’s  rupee  ; sift  sugar  over,  and  bake  it 
in  a hot  oven. 

Are  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
Savoy  biscuits  drops,  only  omitting  the  caraways  and 
two  ounces  less  floui’ ; put  them  in  the 
biscuit  funnel,  and  lay  them  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  finger  on  common  paper ; strew  some  sugar  over, 
and  bake  in  a hot  oven. 

Stick  drop  biscuits  with  caramel  in  any  form 
Caramel  of  basket,  oval,  round,  contracted  at  the  top,  or 
basket,  with  an  overlying  edge  without  any  ornament, 
or  like  a vase,  cup  or  basin. 

Obs. — These  are  very  ornamental  for  a supper  table, 
and  may  be  filled  with  preserved  fruits,  &c. 

Biscuit  Is  simply  dry,  plain  biscuits  pounded ; and 
powder  to  insure  its  being  pure  and  free  from  dirt, 
make  it  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SWEET  DISHES,  Etc. 

Almonds  ^lay  be  served  at  the  dessert  iii  their  skins 
or  blanched. 

Obs. — Put  them  on  the  table  with  their  shells  unbrok- 
en, and  when  required  for  cakes,  &c.,  they  are  better  for 
being  blanched  the  day  before. 

Put  a pint  of  cream  on  a slow  fire,  with 
Almond  eight  eggs  that  have  been  well  beaten  and 
butter,  strained  •,  stir  them  one  way  until  they  are 
ready  to  boil ; then  add  a glass  of  any  rich 
sweet  wine,  and  continue  stirring  it  until  it  cui’dles ; 
strain  off  the  whey  ; pound  the  curd  with  two  ounces  of 
almond  paste  and  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  pomided 
sugar ; put  it  into  patty  pans,  or  turn  it  out  in  small 
fancy  moulds.  To  be  eaten  with  bread  or  sweet  zests. 

Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet,  with  half  an 
Almond  ounce  of  bitter  almonds ; put  them  into  a mortar 
paste.  with  one  pound  of  sugar-candy  ; beat  the  whole 
into  a fine  paste,  adding  orange-flower,  rose,  or 
plain  water  in  a sufficient  quantity  to  keep  from  oiling. 

Should  be  blanched  like  almonds  in  hot 
Walnuts  for  water,  and  the  skin  taken  oft’;  they  are 
dessert  much  more  wholesome  in  this  way,  and 
saves  a great  deal  of  trouble ; if  the  walnuts 
arc  old,  soak  them  for  an  hour  in  milk. 
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Boil  slowly  a pint  and  a half  of  good 
Blancmange,  cow^s  or  buffaloe's  milk  with  an  ounce  of 
picked  isinglass^  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
peeled  very  thin,  a little  cinnamon  and  a little  mace  and 
two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar;  blanch  and  pound 
eight  bitter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  very  fine, 
with  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  and  mLx  them 
with  the  milk;  strain  it  through  a napkin  into  a basin, 
with  half  a pint  of  good  cream ; give  it  a warm  up : then 
pour  it  into  a jug  or  basin,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  an 
hour  for  any  sediment  to  fall  to  the  bottom ; when  it  begins 
to  cool,  fill  your  moulds;  when  wanted,  put  your  fingers 
round  the  blancmange  and  take  it  out  and  set  carefully  in 
the  centre  of  your  dish. 

N.  B. — A glass  of  noyeau  may  be  substituted  for  the 
almonds  or  a few  peach  leaves  boiled  in  the  milk. 

Put  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a tea-cup  of 
Blancmange,  water  and  dissolve  it  gently  over  the  fire; 
plain.  then  take  a quart  of  rich  bufialoe-milk,  and 

put  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  very  thin,  a few 
peach-leaves,  a little  cinnamon  and  mace  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  and  the  dissolved  isinglass,  and 
give  it  a boil  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  the  whole  time; 
then  strain  through  a napldn  and  let  it  settle  and  cool, 
w'hen  pour  it  into  your  moulds. 

0^5. — To  remove  it,  dip  the  mould,  if  necessary,  for  a 
second  or  two,  in  wann  water,  clap  it  with  the  hand  to 
loosen  the  edge,  put  your  dish  over  the  mould,  and  turn 
it  out  quickly. 

Make  a small  hole  at  the  end  of  as  many 
Blancmange  eggs  as  you  please;  let  out  all  the  egg  care- 

eggs  for  a fully ; wash  and  drain  the  shells ; then  fill 

hen^s  nest,  with  blancmange ; place  them  in  a deep  dish 

ndth  clean  sand  to  keep  them  steady,  or  any 
grain  will  answer;  when  cold  and  firm,  remove  and  gently 
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break  off  the  shell ; cut  the  peel  of  a lemon  into  delicately 
fine  shreds,  and  lay  the  eggs  upon  it  or  put  them  into 
colom’ed  cream  or  upon  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel. 
This  latter  is  then  called,  “A  hen’s  nest.” 

Mix  half  a pint. of  cold  water  with  two 
Arrowroot  ounces  of  good  aiTOwroot;  let  it  seftle  for 
blancmange,  fifteen  minutes;  pour  off  the  water;  add  a 
little  peach-leaf  water  or  almond  essence  in 
water,  and  a little  sugar;  sweeten  a quart  of  new  milk; 

boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon  and  the  peel  of  a lime,  cut 

very  thin;  strain  through  a napkin  upon  the  airowroot, 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  and  give  it  a simmer  upon  the 
fire;  put  it  into  a mould,  and  serve  the  following  day. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  whole  rice  into  the  least 
Rice  blanc-  water  possible,  till  it  almost  bursts ; then  add 

mange.  half  a pint  of  good  milk  or  thin  cream,  and 

boil  till  it  is  quite  a mash,  stirring  it  the 
whole  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  that  it  may  not  burn;  flavour 
with  spices,  lemon  peel,  &c.,  and  sweeten  with  pounded 
sugar  added  with  the  milk,  and  take  out  the  lemon  peel 
before  you  put  it  in  the  mould;  dip  a shape  in  cold  water 
and  do  not  dry  it ; put  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  stand 
until  quite  cold;  when  it  will  turn  easily  out.  This  dish 
is  eaten  with  cream  or  custard  and  preserved  fruits. 

•Slice  some  bread  nicely,  lay  it  in  the  bottom 
White  pot.  of  a dish,  and  cover  it  over  with  marrow;  sea- 
son a quart  of  cream  or  new  milk  with  nut- 
meg, mace,  cinnamon,  and  sugar;  boil  and  strain  it;  beat 
six  yolks  and  put  them  to  the  cream  and  pour  it  over  the 
bread ; bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and  sift  sugar  over  it,  or 
rasped  almonds,  citron,  orange  peel  and  sugar. 

Blanch  and  pound  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
Almond  orange-flower  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  al- 
custard.  monds ; add  rather  more  than  a pint  of  cream 
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or  milk  and  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs;  sweeten, 
with  pounded  loaf-sugar;  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it 
thickens;  do  not  let  it  boil;  serve  in  a glass  dish;  put 
over  the  top  sifted  loaf-sugar  or  grated  nutmeg, 

Blanch  and  pound  six  ounces  of  sweet,  and 
Another,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar  and  a large  spoonful 
of  rose-water;  add  this,  by  degrees,  to  a pint  of  warm 
milk  that  has  been  flavoured  with  a little  cinnamon  and 
lemon  peel ; strain  the  whole  through  a flne  sieve  and 
add  a pint  of  cream  with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the 
white  of  three,  well  beaten;  put  over  the  Are,  and  stir 
until  it  is  of  a good  tliickness ; then  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  continue  stirring  until  nearly  cold  to  prevent 
its  curdling. 

Obs. — This  may  be  baked  in  cups  or  in  a dish,  with  a 
puff  paste  romid  it. 

Beat  up  one  pint  of  cream  to  a froth  with 
Madeira  thi’ee  quarters  of  a pound  of  white  sugar ; 
custard,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  and  stir  it  in 
together  with  six  glasses  of  madeira ; beat  all 
Avell  together  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in ; it  must  stand  in  a cool  place  three  or  four  hours  ; 
serve  sweet  cakes  Avith  it. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  good  milk  with 
Plain  custard,  pounded  sugar  ; boil  it  Avith  a bit  of  cin- 
namon, and  the  peel  cut  thin  of  a lime, 
and  if  j'^ou  aausIi  to  flavour  it  of  almonds,  add  three 
pounded  bitter  ones,  or  four  or  five  peach  leaves  ; strain 
it,  and,  when  a little  cooled,  mix  in  gi*adually  the  Avell 
beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs ; stir  it  over  a slow  fire  until  it 
is  perfectly  thick;  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  or  noyeau;  keep  stirring  it  eAcry  now 
and  then  till  cold. 
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—This  makes  tlie  custard  thick  enough  for  baking, 
or  to  put  into  a trifle  ; for  glasses  four  eggs  is  sufficient 
for  a pint  of  milk.  Two  or  three  hitter  almonds  blanch- 
ed and  pounded  into  a paste,  may  he  added.  The  wfliites 
should  always  be  turned  to  account,  and  not  wasted  j they 
answer  for  lemon  cream,  trifle,  or  may  he  boiled  and  cut 
into  zests,  &c. 

Sweeten  the  strained  juice  of  ten  oranges 
Orange  with  pounded  sugar,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till 

custard,  hot,  take  off  the  seum,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
add  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  a 
pint  of  cream;  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  over 
the  fire  until  it  thiekens ; be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil ; 
serve  in  glasses  or  a dish. 

Is  prepared  by  adding  cold  milk  and  su- 
Mangoefool  gar  to  the  pulp  of  green  boiled  mangoes  in 
such  quantity  as  the  maker  chooses ; the 
milk  must  be  added  by  a little  at  a time,  stirring  it  well 
with  the  mangoes,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  smooth. 

Take  a good  sized  lemon  or  three  limes. 
Lemon  or  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a large  bowl  or 

orange  creanii  pan  ; make  it  very  sweet ; pai’e  some  of 
the  rind  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  pan; 
put  three  pints  of  boiling  hot  cream  into  a teapot,  and 
setting  the  pan  on  the  ground,  pour  the  cream  upon  the 
lemon,  holding  the  teapot  high  that  it  dribble;  some  one 
should  be  stinang  the  bowl  as  you  pour  in  the  cream  to 
mix  well  the  lemon  and  sugar;  it  Avill  then  he  fit  for 
use.  One  orange  and  half  a lemon  is  very  good,  but 
orange  alone  requires  more  juice. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  cream  ; boil  and  skim  it 
Pyramid  and  boil  it  again  till  all  the  cream  that  will 
cream.  rise  has  been  procured;  add  any  seasoning  or 
lemon  juice  to  it,  whicli  will  make  it  very 
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wliite;  put  in  a irell  beaten  white  of  egg  with  a little 
good  sweet  wine  and  orange-flower  water ; whip  it  very 
well  and  lay  it  to  drain  on  a sieve.  When  it  is  drained, 
if  it  is  to  be  served  in  a glacier  form,  turn  doira  a small 
glass  dish  over  a large  one,  leaving  the  dish  to  be  seen 
like  ice  here  and  there,  and  heaping  up  the  cream  in 
irregular  pointed  pyramids  or  broken  masses.  Through 
these  may  be  introduced  little  chocolate  figures,  chamoise 
or  goats  made  of  chocolate  gum  paste,  and  the  dish  set 
in  a dish  of  moss  to  spread  round  it,  or  it  may  be 
dressed  round  with  white  sugai’candy  in  irregular  lumps. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  a paste,  with  rose-water, 
Almond  six  ounces  of  almonds ; mix  them  with  a pint 
cream,  and  a half  of  cream  Avhich  has  been  previously 
boiled,  with  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  very  thin  ; 
add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the  whole  over  the  fire 
till  it  be  thick;  sweeten  it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in 
a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose-water. 

Mix  with  a quart  of  cream,  the  tliiuly  pared 
Lemon  rind  of  a large  lemon,  or  three  limes  and  four 
cream,  spoonsful  of  strained  juice  ; sweeten  with  pound- 
ed sugar,  whisk  it  in  a large  pan,  and,  as  the 
froth  rises,  lay  it  on  a sieve  or  a strained  cloth  over  a 
dish  ; as  it  drains,  continue  to  pour  the  cream  back  into 
the  pan  until  it  is  all  done  ; remove  the  lemon  peel,  put 
a piece  of  muslin  into  an  earthen-ware  or  tin  shape  with 
holes  in  it,  fill  it  with  the  whipt  cream  heaped  as  high 
as  possible,  set  it  in  a cool  place,  and  turn  it  out  in 
twelve  hours. 

Obs. — This  cream  had  better  be  served  in  a glass  dish 
as  soon  after  it  is  made  as  possible.  It  does  not  stand 
long  in  this  chmate. 

Sweeten  a pint  of  cream  with  fine  pounded 
Italian  sugar ; boil  it  with  the  thinly  pared  rind  of  a 

cream,  ripe  lime  and  a bit  of  cinnamon ; strain  and 
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mix  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass  ; add  it 
M'hile  hot  to  the  well  beaten  yolk  of  six  eggs;  stir  it  till 
quite  cold  and  put  it  into  a shape  or  mould. 

Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  strained  lime 
Solid  cream,  juice  upon  four  spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar ; 

add  two  table-spoonsful  of  brandy  and  one 
pint  of  cream  ; pour  it  from  one  cup  into  another  until 
it  be  sufficiently  thick. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  the  peel  of  a 
Burnt  cream,  lemon  or  lime ; sweeten  it  with  pounded 
loaf-sugar  ; beat  with  the  yolk  of  six  eggs 
and  whites  of  four  and  one  table-spoonful  of  arrow-root 
or  floiu’,  the  same  of  orange-flower  water  and  of  ratafia  ; 
strain  the  cream,  and  when  cold  mix  it  with  the  eggs  and 
other  things ; stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  as  thick  as 
a custard  ; put  it  into  a dish,  strew  sifted  sugar  over  the 
top,  and  brown  with  a salamander : serve  it  cold. 

Beat  with  the  yolk  of  four  eggs  a table- 
Another  spoonful  of  flour,  the  grated  peel  of  a lime. 
Imitation,  and  tliree  pounded  bitter  almonds ; sweeten 
it  >vith  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
becomes  as  thick  as  a custard  ; put  it  in  the  dish  it  is  to 
be  served  in ; boil  with  a little  water  some  pounded  sugar- 
candy  until  it  becomes  brown,  but  do  not  stir  it  till 
taken  off  the  fire-;  by  degrees  pour  it  in  figures  over  the 
top  of  the  cream.  It  may  be  eaten  cold. 

Steep  the  thinly  pared  rinds  of  eight 
Lemon  firm  limes  in  a pint  of  water,  for  twelve  hom’s ; 
cream.  strain  and  dissolve  it  in  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  the  juiee  of  the 
limes  strained,  and  the  well  beaten  whites  of  seven  with 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; boil  it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it 
constantly  one  way,  till  it  is  like  a thick  cream,  and  pour 
it  into  a glass  dish. 
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Put  six  ounces  of  raspberry  jam  to  a quart 
Raspberry  of  cream ; pulp  it  through  a fine  sieve ; mix  it 
cream.  with  the  juice  of  a lime  or  two  and  some 
pounded  sugar  ; wliisk  it  till  thick  ; serve  in 
a dish  or  glasses. 

Rub  on  a lump  of  sugar  the  rind  of  two 
Italian  limes  or  a lemon  and  scrape  it  off  with  a knife 
cream,  into  a deep  dish  or  China  bowl,  and  add  half  a 
wine-glass  of  brandy,  tAvo  ounces  and  a half  of 
sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  two  limes  and  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  and  beat  it  up  well  with  a clean  Avhisk  : 
in  the  mean  time,  boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water  till  quite  dissolved  ; strain  it  to  the  other 
ingredients ; beat  it  some  time  and  fill  your  mould  ; and 
when  cold  and  set  well,  turn  it  out  on  a dish  and  garnish 
with  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel  cut  in  slices  and 
place  round. 

Obs. — It  may  be  frothed  with  a chocolate  miller. 

Boil  half  a stick  of  vanilla  in  a quarter 
Vanilla  cream,  of  a pint  of  new  milk  imtil  it  has  a very 
high  flavour ; have  ready  a jelly  of  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  to  a pint  of  water;  which 
•mix  -with  the  milk  and  a pint  of  fine  cream;  sweeten  with 
fine  sugar  unbroken,  and  stir  till  nearly  cold;  then  dip 
a mould  into  cold  water  and  pour  the  whole  into  it; 
make  it  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  or  else  set  it  in  ice 
to  get  firm. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  your  dish  with  sponge 
Trifle,  cakes  or  Naples  biscuits  divided  into  quarters, 
Avdth  some  broken  maccaroons  or  ratafia  cakes ; 
just  wet  them  tlu’ough  Avith  sweet  white  wine  or  any 
other ; cover  the  maccaroons  Avith  raspberry  jam,  or  any 
other  jam  Avith  some  guava  jelly;  then  pour  over  a rich 
thick  custard,  and  cover  the  Avhole  Avith  a whipt  cream 
as  high  as  you  can  place  it,  sprinkling  trifle  comfits  on 
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the  top  ; or  garnish  with  different  colored  sweetmeats. 
Make  yonr  whip  as  follows  : ]\Iix  in  a large  howl  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  finely  sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  some  of  the  peel  grated  fine,  two  table-spoonsful 
of  brandy  or  noyeau  and  one  of  sweet  wine,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  good  cream ; whisk  the  whole  well  and  take 
oft’  the  froth  as  it  rises  with  a skimmer  and  lay  it  on  a 
sieve ; continue  to  whisk  it  till  you  have  enough  to 
cover  your  trifle.  , 

Obs. — A little  noyeau  or  marisquino  may  he  added  to 
the  sponge  cake ; in  fact  it  may  be  flavoured  as  fancy 
directs,  and  covered  with  everlasting  syllabub. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  until  tlicy 
Snow  eggs  for  form  a very  thick  froth,  which  will  take 
trifles,  S^c.  at  least  half  an  hour;  put  a pint  and  a 
half  of  millc  to  boil,  and  when  it  boils, 
place  upon  its  sui’face  as  many  table-spoonsful  of  the 
whipped  whites  of  egg  as  will  stand  upon  it  without 
touching  each  other ; as  each  spoonful  becomes  cooked 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  snow,  take  it  off  and  put 
on  another  imtil  all  the  whip  is  done;  as  you  take  off 
the  snow  fi’om  the  milk,  put  it  on  a hair  sieve  to  drain ; 
when  all  the  snow  is  done,  add  to  the  milk  a bit  of 
lemon  peel  and  sugar,  enough  to  sweeten  it  well;  as  soon 
as  it  has  acquired  the  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel,  stir  into 
it  the  yolks  of  the  eight  eggs  beaten  up,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water ; Avhen  of  proper  consis- 
tency, but  not  so  thick  as  cream,  pdur  it  into  a cream 
dish,  and  use  it  as  directed  for  trifle,  ornamenting  the 
snow  with  thin  slices  of  red  currant  jelly. 

. Make  a good  rich  custard,  and  lay  it  in  a 
Floating  trifle  dish ; then  for  the  foundation  of  the 

island.  island,  place  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  a circu- 

lar layer  of  slices  of  sponge  cake  or  Frencli 
roll  dipped  in  wine;  then  a layer  of  calf’s  foot  jelly,  then 
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cake  or  roll,  then  red  cru’rant  jelly  or  any  other,  then 
cake,  and  so  on ; lay  any  preserve  alternately  with  the 
cake,  varying  the  colours,  and  taking  care  to  preserve,  an 
equilibrium;  diminish  in  ascending  pyramidically,  and  crown 
the  summit  with  a good  whip,  sprinkle  witli  trifle  comfits 
and  very  small  bits  of  coloured  preserves;  avoid  too  great 
a weight  at  the  summit.  Decorate  the  dish  with  pa-ste  or- 
naments or  ratafia  cakes. 

Devonshii’e  syllabub  is  made  with  one  pint 
Syllabubs,  of  sherry,  and  the  same  quantity  of  port,  with 
sugar  to  taste ; it  is  then  put  into  a bowl,  and 
milked  upon  until  nearly  full ; in  twenty  minutes,  it  is 
covered  with  clouted  cream,  some  pormded  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg  grated  over  it.  The  milk  must  be  warm  from  the 
cow  to  have  it  in  perfection,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
attended  with  accident,  the  safest  way  is  to  pour  the  milk 
warm  and  fresh  taken  from  the  cow  on  to  the  wine  from 
a height  into  the  bowl. 

In  some  countries,  cyder,  home-made  wine,  ale  or  vir- 
juice  is  used. 

Sift  half  a pomrd  of  sugar-candy  into  a 
Syllabub  pint  and  a quarter  of  cream,  half  a pint  of 

everlasting.  sw'eet  wine,  the  juice  of  six  limes  or  three 

small  Seville  oranges,  the  zest  of  four  ripe 
limes  zested  with  sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  orange  flower 
water;  froth  it  well  with  a chocolate  miller,  and  dress  it 
into  glasses. 

Turn  some  new  milk,  as  for  cm'ds,  in  a 
wide  shallow'  dish;  when  firm,  pour  over  the 
top  clouted  cream  mixed  with  pounded  sugar, 
a little  brandy,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

Mix  tw'o  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  arrow- 
root,  with  half  a pint  of  cold  water;  stir  it  up 
well  to  clean  it;  let  it  stand  for  a few  mi- 


Devonshire 

junket. 


Arroicroot 

milk. 
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mites,  and  pour  off  the  ivater ; stir  in  some  pounded 
sugar;  boil  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  gradually  upon 
tlie  arrowroot;  give  it  a boil  up,  and  keep  stuTing  it  the 
whole  time;  or  it  may  be  made  with  watei’,  in  which 
a little  essence  of  lemon  has  been  dropped  or  the  peel 
boiled  with  a glass  of  port  or  white  wine,  and  a little 
nutmeg  stii’red  into  it. 

Boil  the  peel  of  half  a lemon  or  a lime  in 
Arrowroot  a quart  of  water;  pour  it  over  a table-spoon- 
wate)'.  ful  of  arrowroot  that  has  been  washed  and  the 
water  poured  off;  stir  it  well;  sweeten  with 
sugar  and  give  it  another  boil;  squeeze  in  a little  lime 
juice,  and  let  it  cool.  This  is  a most  grateful  drink  to 
a sick  person. 


Steep  the  peel  of  a lime  in  a wine-glass  of 
Arrowroot  hot  water,  and  three  or  four  bitter  almonds 
jelly.  pounded;  strain  and  mix  it  with  three  table- 

spoonsful  of  arrowroot  that  has  been  well 
washed,  three  spoonsful  of  lime  juice,  and  one  of  brandy; 
sweeten  and  add  a pint  of  clear  water;  put  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  until  quite  thick;  turn  it  into  a mould  or  jelly 
glasses. 


With  a quart  of  new  milk,  mix  the  grated 
Ale  posset,  crumb  of  a roll  (or  a teacup  of  crumbs),  the 
beaten  yolk  of  one  egg  and  a little  butter; 
put  it  into  a saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  stir  ij;  till  it  boils, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  a short  time ; then  stir  in  a pint  of 
hot  ale,  some  sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg;  boil  all  together, 
and  serve  in  a dish. 

Bruise  coarsely  one  pound  of  wheat ; tlien 
Furmenty.  boil  it  in  water  until  it  is  soft;  pour  off  the 
water,  and  warm  it  up  in  a quart  of  milk 
with  half  a pound  of  dried  currants  and  a pound  of  rai- 
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sins  stoned,  some  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  It  takes 
about  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the  ingredients. 

Put  a seer  of  wheat  into  an  earthen  ves- 
Fhmmery  of  sel,  and  cover  it  Mith  water  ,•  let  it  simmer 
wheat.  very  gently  until  it  becomes  a jelly;  then 

add  twice  its  quantity  of  fresh  milk  with 
four  table-spoonsful  of  ciuTants  boiled;  beat  up  with  a 
little  milk  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix.  all  together; 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  sweeten  with 
sugar  and  season  with  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  It 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Are  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  vary 
Souffles  only  in  the  flavour  given  to  them,  they  should 
be  served  as  soon  as  ready  or  they  are  liable 
to  sink  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Prepare  the  case  by  lining  a raised  pie 
Souffles  d la  moidd  with  paste,  fill  the  centre  with  bread 
vanille.  crumbs  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  finish  the 
edges  as  for  a raised  pie,  bake  it  of  a light 
brown  colour,  when  done  remove  the  crumbs,  tie  a band 
of  buttered  paper  four  inches  broad  around  the  top  and 
it  is  ready  to  be  filled,  or  else  use  a souffle  case  made  of 
silver  or  tin,  but  as  they  fall  sooner  after  being  taken 
from  the  oven,  the  paste  is  to  be  prefen’ed. 

Put  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stcivpan,  and  mix  in 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour  without  melting  it, 
have  ready  a quai’t  of  milk  luke-warm  that  has  been  well 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  pour  it  over  the  flour,  stir  it  over 
a sharp  fii’e,  and  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add  quickly 
the  beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs  with  half  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  let  it  cool.  An  hour  and  a quarter  before  you 
serve,  wdiip  the  wiiites  of  the  eggs  very  firm,  stir  them 
into  the  mixture  lightly,  pour  it  into  the  case,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  near  an  hour,  when  ready  to 
serve,  remove  the  band  of  paper  from  the  case,  take  the 
.souffle  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  immediately. 
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Take  half  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni, 
Sduffli  au  ma-  boil  it  carefully  until  tender,  then  drain 
caroni.  upon  a cloth  and  cut  it  into  very  small 

pieces,  make  half  the  preparation  as  direct- 
ed for  souffles  a la  vanille,  flavour  with  a little  essence  of 
bitter  almonds;  when  the  paste  is  becoming  thick  over  the 
fire  stir  in  the  macaroni,  and  again  nearly  boiling  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs ; and  when  cold  add  the  whites,  finish- 
ing as  previously  directed. 

Prociu’e  the  finest  tubers,  boil  first  and 
Soufflh  of  sweet  then  bake  them  in  hot  embers  until  dry 
potatoe.  and  floury.  Scoop  out  the  inside,  and 

mix  with  half  a pint  of  cream  that  has 
been  boiled  and  flavoured  with  lime  peel ; to  this  add  a 
little  sugar,  butter  and  salt.  Mix  up  the  yolk  of  four 
eggs  only,  and  add  to  the  potatoes,  next  beat  up  the 
whites  of  six  well  and  mix,  pour  the  whole  into  a souffle 
dish,  add  to  it  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  butter  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven ; when  done,  sift  a little  sugar  over, 
and  use  the  salamander : common  potatoes  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sweet. 

Take  fom’  table-spoonsful  of  ground  rice,  a 
Rice  flum-  pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  the  zest  of  a 
mery.  ripe  lime,  and  sweeten  to  taste  ; mix  the  rice 

first  with  a little  of  the  milk  ; boil  the  rest, 
and  stir  the  rice  into  it ; continue  boiling  for  a few 
minutes,  when  turn  it  into  a mould  or  basin  until  quite 
cold;  serve  mth  custard  or  cream  poured  over  it. 

Put  a pint  of  milk  lukewarm  into  a dish;  add 
Whey,  to  it  half  a table-spoonful  of  rennet;  when  the 
curd  is  formed,  put  it  on  a sieve  and  divide  it 
with  a spoon  to  allow  the  whey  to  escape. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire ; 
White  wine  the  moment  it  boils,  pour  in  as  much  white 

whey.  wine  as  will  turn  it,  and  it  looks  clear;  let  it 

r1 
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boil  up;  tlicn  set  the  saucepan  aside  till  the  curd  sub- 
sides, and  do  not  stir  it;  pour  the  Yvhey  off;  add  to  it 
half  a pint  of  boibng  water  and  a little  Yvliite  sugar. 

Prepare  six  pints  of  milk  as  in  the  first 
Clarified  milk  receipt ; add  the  Yvhitcs  of  three  eggs  and 
whey.  half  a drachm  of  cream  of  tartar ; lx)il 

and  filter  tlirough  a napkin. 

Make  a pint  of  milk  boil;  put  to  it  a 
White  wine  glass  or  two  of  white  ivine ; put  it  on  the 
whey.  fire  till  it  boils  again ; then  set  it  on  one  side 
till  the  curd  has  settled  ; pour  off  the  clear 
whey,  and  sweeten  it  as  you  like. 

, Take  the  juice  of  two  limes  and  add  it  to 
Lemon  whey,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  ; let  it  simmer  a 
little,  and  strain ; sweeten  with  pounded  sugar, 

Ohs. — The  curd  may  be  used  for  several  purposes  : 
such  as  cheese  cakes,  butter,  &c. 

If  you  \nsli  it  thin,  mix  by  degrees,  in  a 
Caudle,  basin,  one  table-spoonful  of  oat-meal  Yvith  three 
of  cold  Yvater ; if  it  is  to  be  thick,  add  two 
spoonsful  of  oat-meal ; have  ready  in  a saucepan  a pint  of 
boiling  water  or  milk;  pour  this,  by  degrees,  to  the  mixed 
oat-ineal ; return  it  to  the  saucepan ; set  it  on  the  fire  to 
boil,  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent 
its  browning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  skim  and  strain 
through  a hair  sieve  ; add  ale,  nine,  or  brandy,  with  su- 
gar and  nutmeg ; Avithout  these  ingredients  it  is  plain  gruel. 

Rub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of  oat-meal 
Water  yruel.  with  two  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint 
of  Avater  boiling  on  the  fire;  stir  it  well  and 
boil  it  quick,  but  take  care  it  doe,s  not  boil  OA'cr;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it  oft',  and  add  salt  and  a bit 
of  butter ; immediately  before  being  eaten,  stir  until  the 
butter  be  incorporated. 
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JELLIES  AND  JAMS. 

/ 

Take  four  calves’  feet ; wash  them  well ; slit 
Calf’s  feet  them  in  the  middle;  take  away  the  fat;  wash 
Jelly.  them  again  in  lulvewarm  water;  then  put  them 
in  a stewpan,  and  cover  with  water;  when  the 
liquor  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  for 
six  or  seven  hours,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  about  two 
quarts;  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  set  the  liquor 
to  cool  (this  may  be  done  the  day  before,)  when  you  may 
remove  all  the  fat  and  oily  substance.  Put  the  liquor  into 
a stewpan  with  a pound  of  sugar,  the  peel  of  two  lemons, 
tlie  juice  of  six,  six  whites  of  eggs  and  shells  beat  together, 
a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a . little  cinnamon ; whisk  the 
whole  until  it  is  on  the  boil;  then  set  it  on  one  side, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  strain  it 
through  a jelly  bag,  and  then  return  what  is  ftrst  strained 
back  again,  when  it  will  be  quite  clear,  and  ready  for 
the  jelly  moulds.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  bag 
must  be  kept  near  the  fire  or  lighted  charcoal  in  chafing 
di.shes  placed  close  to  it. 

Ohs. — Be  very  particular  that  your  jelly  bag  is  sweet 
and  clean,  else  the  jelly  will  certainly  be  tainted;  mix 
the  jelly,  if  looking  ever  so  clear,  with  a glass  of  wine, 
and  you  wiW  detect  the  musty  disagreeable  flavour  imme- 
diately. It  may  be  flavoured  by  the  juice  of  fruits  and 
spice.s,  coloured  with  saffron,  cochineal,  rod  beet  juice,  spin- 
age,  claret,  &c.  llipe  fruits,  such  as  green  or  red  grapes, 
peaches,  &c.  may  be  laid  in  the  mould  just  as  it  is  thickening. 
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Obs. — Six  or  eight  sheep’s  trotters  are  fully  equal  to  a 
fine  calf’s  foot;  they  require  cleaning  and  preparing  in  the 
same  manner.  If  the  jelly  is  required  to  be  very  strong, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a wine-glass  of 
water;  let  it  remain  a little  longer  on  the  fire  to  boil  up. 

Take  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  sheep’s 
Sheep^s  feet  trotters  ; clean  them  nicely,  and  prepare  ex- 
Jelly.  actly  as  for  calves’  feet  jelly;  cover  them  with 

water,  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it 
quite  clear,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  reduced  to  a 
couple  of  quarts ; strain  it  through  a tammis  or  sieve 
and  let  it  stand  until  quite  cold,  when  you  may  remove 
every  part  of  the  fat  and  oily  substance  without  wasting 
any  of  the  jelly;  put  it  into  a stewpan  to  melt  with  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  some  cinnamon  and  a few  cloves,  the 
thin  cut  peel  of  two  limes,  the  juice  of  eight,  six  whites 
of  eggs  well  beat  together,  and  a pint  of  white  wine: 
whisk  the  whole  well  up  until  it  is  on  the  bod;  then  put 
it  on  the  side  of  the  stove  or  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  strain  it  through  a jelly  bag  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt. 

Obs. — Jelly  may  be  made  of  chickens,  cow  heels,  sugar, 
and  lemon;  and  instead  of  nine,  brandy,  noyeau,  or  cura- 
coa,  it  is  better  for  being  broken  and  set  in  glasses  on 
the  table,  as  the  air  improves  the  flavour. 

Such  as  bunches  of  gi’apes  and  strawberries. 
Fruits  in  have  a handsome  appearance  when  moidded  in 
Jelly,  jelly  ; or  peaches,  greengages,  cherries,  apricots, 
&c.  preserved  in  brandy,  are  also  elegant.  They 
must  be  dipped  in  water,  dried,  and  put  into  the  jelly  as 
it  is  about  to  set. 

Red.- — Boil  very  slowly  in  a wine-glass 
Colouring  for  of  water  till  reduced  to  one  half,  twenty 
jellies,  cream,  grains  of  cochineal,  the  same  quantity  of 
ices,  ^-c.  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  finely  pounded ; 
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strain  and  keep  in  a phial.  Yellow. — Use  an  infusion  of 
saffi’on  or  sappan  seeds.  Green. — Wash  well  and  peel  in- 
to bits  a handful  of  spinach  leaves,  put  them  into  a close- 
ly covered  saucepan  with  a glass  of  water,  and  express  the 
juice  after  boiling  a few  minutes.  Red  beet  also  yields  a 
deep  pm*ple  red ; so  does  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear. 
Parsley  greening  is  also  used,  prepared  as  spinach. 

Zest  three  lemons  or  six  limes,  two  ' 
Orange  or  Seville  oranges  and  two  sweet ; mix  this 
Lemon  Jelly,  with  the  juice  of  the  whole,  and  leave  it 
for  twelve  hom’s  j boil  half  a pound  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  two  wine-glasses  of  water  to  near  candy 
height;  put  it  into  a basin,  and  when  cool,  strain  the  juice 
into  it ; put  an  ounce  of  isinglass  into  a pint  of  water, 
and  simmer  it  gently  until  it  becomes  a strong  jelly; 
mix  in  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
almost  cold,  when  fill  your  moulds  or  glasses. 

Obs. — Grape,  currant  or  any  other  fruit  jellies  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

Make  a quart  of  firm  calf’s  foot  jelly,  to 
Marisquino  which,  when  melted,  add  six  liqueur-glassfuls 
Jelly.  of  marisquino  and  two  of  brandy ; or  else 

dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  water,  the  juice  of  three  large  limes  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  pass  through  a napkin  or  jelly  bag,  add 
two  wine-glassfuls  more  water  with  the  marisquino  and 
brandy ; when  partly  cold,  place  in  your  mould,  and  set 
it  in  ice. 


Pick  the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and 
Jelly  of  grajje,  as  soon  as  it  is  clean,  put  it  into  a stone 
raspberry,  and  jar,  and  set  it  in  a saucepan  three  parts 
currants.  filled  with  cold  water,  Avith  some  straw 

beneath ; set  it  on  a gentle  fire,  and 
simmer  it  for  half  an  hour ; take  the  jar  from  the  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  the  contents  into  a jelly  bag  ; strain  the 
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juice  twice,  but  do  not  press  tlic  fruit ; to  each  piut  of 
juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar ; put  it  into  tlu; 
preserving  pan,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes,  stirring  and  skimming  it  the  M'holc  time  until  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  Mdien  put  it  into  jars  and  cover  carefully. 

Obs. — Half  a pint  of  either  of  these  jellies  dissolved 
and  added  to  brandy  or  vinegar,  will  make  either  of  the 
same  name.  All  fruit  jellies  are  made  preeisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  if  less  sugar  is  employed  they  require 
more  boiling,  by  which  there  is  a great  waste  of  juice 
and  flavom’  by  evaporation,  besides,  the  appearance  is 
often  lost,  and  the  best  way  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Take  four  seers  of  ripe  guavas;  peel  and 
Guava  Jelly,  divide  them  into  quarters  ; boil  them  in  a 
small  quantity  of  -water,  and  strain  the  juice 
through  a cloth  or  bag;  add  the  juice  of  ten  limes  -with 
one  pound  of  sugar-candy  ; boil  and  skim  it  very  carefully 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a proper  consistency,  and  the  colour 
of  a deep  reddish  bro-wn,  when  pour  it  into  a jar  at 
once;  if  bottles  are  used,  the  jelly  must  be  first  allowed 
to  cool  a little. 

Obs. — In  making  a large  quantity  of  jelly,  from  tliirty 
to  forty  seers  of  guavas,  the  juice  that  rmis  from  them 
must  be  AveU  reduced  by  boiling  and  skimming  before  the 
sugar  is  added  ; perhaps  a little  more  sugar  may  be  ne- 
cessary than  the  quantity  laid  down.  l\Iy  receipt  says 
two  tea-cupsful  of  sugar-candy  to  four  seers  of  guavas. 
The  above  receipt  -null  only  make  two  tea-cupsful  of  jelly, 
though  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  be  added  to  it. 

Get  the  finest  fruit  quite  ripe,  Avash  it 
Jamoon  Jelly,  -well  to  four  pound,  add  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  boil  the  whole  in  a saucepan 
till  quite  soft,  then  strain  the  fruit  through  a towel,  and 
to  each  pint  of  juice  add  two  table-spoonsful  of  lime 
juice;  reduce  it  again  by  boiling  to  one  half,  and  to  each 
pint  that  remains  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar- 
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candy ; boil  the  "whole  over  a clear  eharcoal  fire,  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  try  the  jelly  in  a spoon,  and  ndien 
it  sets  remove  and  fill  your  jars  or  bottles.  This  jelly  is  of 
a deep  purple  colour  and  equal  to  the  Roselle  or  any  other. 

Wash  your  tapioca  in  cold  water  two  or 
Tapioca  Jelly,  three  times  ; then  soak  it  in  fresh  water 
five  or  six  hours  (add  a little  lime  peel)  ; 
simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  beeomes  quite  clear;  then 
add  lemon  juice,  wine,  and  sugar.  It  thickens  very  much. 

Take  two  table-spoonsful  and  boil  it  in 
Tapioca  in  a pint  of  water,  adding  sugar  to  the  taste. 
milk.  Milk  may  be  substituted  instead  of  water. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a roll  into  thin  slices. 
Jelly  invalid,  and  toast  them  equally  of  a pale  brown  ; 

boil  them  gently  in  a quart  of  water  till  it 
will  be  a jelly,  which  may  be  known  by  putting  a little  in 
a spoon  to  cool ; strain  it,  add  a little  lemon  peel  and 
sugar.  Wine  may  be  added. 

Wipe  or  clean  the  peaches  with  a soft 
Peach  Jam.  brush,  so  as  to  remove  aU  the  dust ; then 
scald  them  in  a stone  jar  by  placing  it  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire  until  done;  then 
turn  out  the  fruit,  remove  the  skin  and  stones,  and  add 
an  equal  quantity  by  weight  of  pounded  sugar-candy  to 
it ; place  the  whole  in  a preserving  pan  over  a clear 
charcoal  fire,  and  let  it  boil  up  gently  three  or  four 
times  ; skim  it  carefully,  and  a few  minutes  before  you 
remove  the  jam  from  the  fire,  mix  with  it  the  blanched 
kernels  and  fill  your  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles;  Avhen 
cool,  stopper  or  cork  them  down  tight. 

Prepare  the  peaches  as  for  cheese  in  the 
Peach  Jam  next  receipt ; to  each  pound  of  pulp  add  a 
v;ilh  Green  largo  green  mangoc,  peeled  and  sliced,  Avith 
Mumjoes.  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar-candy  ; put 
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the  whole  into  a preserving  pan,  and  let  it  boil,  stirrin'’- 

• • • ^ O 

it  from  time  to  time  tlidt  it  iiitiy  not  bum  ^ remove  miy 
scum  that  rises,  and  when  it  thickens  and  Mill  jelly  on 
a plate,  it  is  done  enough;  before  taking  from  the  fire, 
add  the  blanched  kernels;  put  it  into  jars  or  wide-mouth- 
ed bottles  for  use. 

Pick  any  quantity  of  ripe  peaches,  put 
Peach  Cheese,  them  into  a stone  jar  and  bake  them  in  an 
oven  until  they  are  soft;  or  boil  the  jar 
in  a kettle  of  water;  then  stone  and  rub  them  -while  hot 
through  a colander;  put  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a pre- 
serving pan,  adding  to  exery  pound  of  pulp  and  juice  a 
pound  and  half  of  sugar;  (blanch  the  kernels  of  the  stones 
and  keep  them  on  one  side;)  simmer  gently  and  remove 
any  scum;  then  add  the  bleached  kernels  of  the  stones; 
sth’  these  well  in,  a few  minutes  before  you  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire;  put  into  moulds  sprinkled  -with  arrow- 
root,  and  set  to  dry. 

Put  bread  crumbs  and  red  currant  jelly 
Another  Jelly,  or  any  other  alternately  into  a tumbler 
until  half  full : then  fill  up  -with  milk. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  pounded  sugar 
Apricot  Jam.  and  of  apricots ; pare  and  cut  them  quite 
small ; as  they  are  done,  strew  over  them  half 
of  the  sugar;  the  following  day  bod  the  remainder,  and 
add  the  appricots;  stir  it  till  it  boils;  take  off  the  scum, 
and  when  perfectly  clear,  which  may  be  in  twenty  minutes, 
add  a part  of  the  kernels  blanched,  and  boil  it  a minute 
or  two  more. 

Ohs. — Dried  apricots  strung  on  thread,  are  brought  from 
Bussorah  and  sold  in  the  bazaai's  at  the  Presidencies,  and 
require,  like  aU  other  dried  fruit,  to  be  soaked  before  using. 

Pare  and  stone  ripe  apricots;  slice  them. 
Apricot  Mar-  and  boil  a pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 

malade.  of  fruit;  let  it  ncai'ly  come  to  a candy 
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height ; then  add  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  very  quiek,  removing 
the  seum  carefully;  when  clear,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  in  potting  put  in  the  kernels. 

Collect  the  ripest  fruit  and  skin  them;  lay 
Fig  Jam.  them  in  a China  bowl  for  a night,  sprinkled 
over  with  pounded  sugar-candy;  to  each  pound 
of  fmit  allow  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  place  the  w'hole 
in  a preservmg  pan,  over  a clear  fire,  and  skim  it  clear 
imtil  the  fruit  begins  to  jelly,  when  remove  and  fill  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  to  remain. 

Bruise  gently  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
Raspbei'ry  spoon,  six  pounds  of  ripe  and  freshly  gathered 
Jam.  raspberries,  and  boil  them  over  a brisk  fire,  for 
twenty-five  minutes;  stir  to  them  half  their 
weight  of  good  sugar  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  boil  the  preserve  quickly,  for  ten  minutes,  keep- 
ing it  well  stirred  and  skimmed;  when  a richer  jam  is  wish- 
ed for,  add  to  the  fniit  at  first  its  full  weight  of  sugar, 
and  boil  them  together  twenty  minutes. 

When  the  fruit  is  not  an  object,  pare,  core 
Quince  mar-  and  quarter  some  of  the  inferior  quinces,  and 
malade.  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly 
cover  them,  rmtil  they  begin  to  break;  strain 
the  jixice  from  them,  and  for  the  marmalade  put  half  a 
pint  of  it  to  each  poxmd  of  fr’esh  quinces;  in  preparing 
these,  be  careful  to  cut  out  the  hard  strong  parts  roimd 
the  cores;  simmer  them  gently  until  they  are  perfectly 
tender;  then  press  them  with  the  juice  through  a coarse 
sieve,  put  them  into  a perfectly  clean  pan,  and  boil  them 
till  they  form  almost  a dry  paste;  add  for  each  pound 
of  quince  and  the  half  pint  of  juice,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  fine  powder,  and  boil  the  marmalade  for 
half  an  hour,  stirring  it  gently  without  ceasing.  It  will 
be  very  firm  and  bright  in  colour.  If  made  shortly  after 

the  fruit  is  gathered,  a little  additional  sugar  will  be  re- 
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quii’cd;  and  M'heii  a riclior  and  less  dry  marmalade  is  Ix't- 
ter  liked,  it  must  be  boiled  a shorter  time  and  an  eijual 
weight  of  fruit  and  sugar  must  be  used. 

Take  two  seers  of  unripe  red  tamaiiuds ; clean 
Red  tama-  the  pods  and  take  out  the  seeds ; then  soak  the 
rind  Jam.  pods  in  eold  water,  for  two  hours ; make  one 
and  a half  seer  of  sugar  into  syrup;  then  put  in 
the  tamarinds  with  a little  cinnamon  in  the  syrup ; boil  it 
for  ten  minutes  on  a quick  fire;  remove  the  tamarinds 
from  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  until  thick;  then  put  back  the 
tamarinds  to  the  syrup,  and  slowly  boil  the  whole  for 
fifteen  minutes. 


Take  off  the  outer  peel,  and  then  split 
Tamarinds  to  the  tamarinds  lengthways  in  order  to  take 
preserve.  out  the  seeds ; take  foui’  times  their  weight 
of  sugar  ; after  the  seeds  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  tamarinds,  make  it  into  a thick  syrup,  wliich 
must  be  well  boiled  with  the  juice  of  tlmee  or  four  limes 
squeezed  into  it ; strain  it  and  put  in  the  tamarinds  ; 
let  them  remain  for  a few  minutes  on  the  fire;  then  take 
the  pan  off,  and  put  them  with  sjTup  into  jars  well 
covered.  In  the  course  of  a short  time  a thick  crust  Avill 
appear  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  which  -null  exclude  all  the 
air,  and  preserve  the  tamaidnds  good  for  a long  time,  if 
not  disturbed.  The  tamarinds  should  be  selected  of  the 
finest  red,  and  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  othen\-ise 
they  AAuU  be  stringy,  scarcely  any  pidp  left,  and  the  seeds 
difficult  to  extract.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  alloAv 
the  tamarinds  to  remain  long  in  any  brass  or  copper 
vessel.  The  syrup  should  be  thick  at  first,  because  the 
juice  of  the  tamarinds  Avill  speedily  thin  it. 

Gather  the  tamarinds  before  they  aj'c  ripe  ; 
Tamarind  take  off  the  skin;  slice  them  in  tAvo,  and  re- 
preserve.  move  the  stones  ; let  them  soak  in  alum  and 
water  during  one  night,  and  prcsciu’e  them  the 
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next  da)'.  To  tliree  seers  of  fruit,  put  two  and  lialf  seers 
of  sugar-candy  made  into  a syrup ; let  the  fruit  boil 
gently  untU.  it  becomes  quite  soft ; then  take  it  out  of  the 
syrup,  and  allow  the  latter  to  boil  until  it  becomes  thick ; 
then  put  the  tamarinds  into  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French  plums ; 
French  plums  give  them  one  boil  in  plain  water  ; strain 
preserved.  it  from  them,  and  spread  them  out  on  a 
dish  or  cloth ; make  a syrup  of  sugar,  and 
put  the  plums  into  it ; simmer  them  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  in  a jar  for  use. 

Scrape  and  clean  your  green  ginger  well ; 
Green  ginger  to  each  pound  of  ginger,  put  a pint  and  a 
preserve.  half  of  w'ater;  boil  it  down  to  one  pint  or 
less  ; skim  it  carefully  while  boiling  ; then 
strain  off  the  liquid  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar-candy 
and  boil  the  ginger  in  it  until  tender. 

Carefidly  remove  the  skin,  cut  it  up 
Orange  chips,  le-  into  thin  slices,  and  soak  in  salt  and 
mon  or  pulped  w'ater  for  a couple  of  days;  then  throw 
marmalade.  the  salt  and  water  away,  and  add  fresh 
water  only,  removing  the  chips  as  soon 
as  the  salt  is  taken  out,  and  boil  them  till  tender;  clarify 
two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  for  each  pint  of 
juice  and  pulp;  boil  it  together  till  clear;  to  every  pound 
of  this  jelly,  add  half  a pound  of  the  chips  that  have 
been  previously  prepared  as  follows : (dissolve  a pound  of 
sugar  in  a wine-glass  of  water  to  each  pound  of  chips, 
and  boil  it  clear  for  tw'enty  minutes)  ; then  boil  altogether 
for  a few  minutes,  and  put  it  up  in  pots. 

When  the  chips  have  been  prepared,  as 
('hips  only,  above  directed,  in  syrup,  for  tw'cnty  minutes, 
remove,  and  dry  them  in  a stove  or  else  in 
the  sun,  sprinkling  fine  sugar  over  them. 
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Arc  prepared  in  a similar  manner. 

Take  the  ripest  and  yellowest  fruit,  fresh 
from  the  tree;  slice  the  outside  into  quar- 
ters or  more  down  to  the  fruit,  and  pare 
it  off  clean ; then  cut  away  very  thin  the 
external  rind  and  remove  as  much  of  the  soft  inside  as 
will  leave  the  slices  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;  soak  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours;  then 
boil  them  in  fresh  until  soft ; strain  and  let  them  cool. 
Make  a strong  syrup  Muth  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  some 
water  and  sugar-candy,  in  this,  place  and  boil  the  peel 
until  it  is  perfectly  saturated  nith  the  syrup;  then  drain 
off  the  syrup  from  the  preserve,  which  place  on  a dish 
in  the  sun,  and  sprinkle  it  well  with  sifted  sugar;  when 
diy,  bottle  it. 

Obs. — Soft  sugar  may  be  used,  and  one  pound,  if 
fine  and  clean,  will  be  sufScient  for  a moderate  sized 
pumplemose. 

Bon  the  peels  in  several  waters  till  they 
Orange  peel  lose  their  bitterness ; then  put  them  into  a 
candied.  syrup  till  they  become  soft  and  transparent; 

when  they  may  be  taken  out,  drained,  and 
dried  in  the  sun ; sprinkle  a little  pounded  sugar  over  them. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  finest  unripe 
Mangoes  to  mangoes;  peel  and  divide  them  in  half,  stones 
preserve.  and  all,  removing  the  seeds;  then  weigh  the 
mangoes;  to  each  pound,  allow  a pint  of  water 
and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar-candy;  put  the  whole 
into  a stewpan,  and  boil  gently,  removing  all  the  scum  as 
it  rises;  when  the  mangoes  appear  clear  and  sufficiently 
done,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  stand  till  cold ; then 
put  into  bottles  or  jars  for  use  or  keeping. 

Cut  and  peel  any  quantity  of  miripc  man- 
Mangoe Jelly,  goes  free  from  the  stones;  piit  them  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
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■water  to  cover  them,  and  boil  gently  till  quite  soft;  then 
straui  the  contents  through  a jelly  bag  or  cloth;  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  add  a pound  aird  a half  of  good  sugar  pound- 
ed; and  -nhen  it  is  dissolved,  put  it  into  the  presening  pan, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  gently,  stirring  and  skimming  it 
the  whole  time,  till  no  more  scum  rises,  and  it  is  clear  and 
fine;  pour  it  into  pots  while  warm,  and  wdien  cold,  cover 
them  do'wn  close. 

Cut  off  the  lo'wer  pai't  of  the  steam  from 
Oseille  or  the  fi’uit  with  a portion  of  the  top ; remove 

Roselle  jam  the  seed  ; wash  and  pick  the  fruit  clean  ; 

and  jelly.  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  jar  or  other 

vessel,  wliich  place  in  a large  saucepan  of 
water ; add  to  each  pound  in  weight  of  fruit  a wine-glass 
of  water ; boil  the  whole  for  several  hours  at  a good  pace 
or  imtil  the  ffuit  has  formed  into  a jelly;  when  remove  it, 
and  to  each  pound  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  ; put 
the  w^hole  into  a jelly  pan,  and  boil  it  as  any  other  jam. 

If  jelly  is  to  be  made,  clean  the  fruit  as  directed,  and  pre- 

pare it  by  boiling  in  a similar  manner;  then  put  it  into  a 
bag  or  eloth,  and  strain  off  all  the  juice  ; add  the  sugar 
in  the  same  proportion  as  for  jam;  sldra  it  carefully 
•whilst  boiling,  and  when  made,  turn  it  out  into  your  jars. 

Obs. — This  jeUy,  if  made  with  fine  sugar-candy,  is  as 
clear  as  any  red  cuiTant,  and  of  equal  flavour. 

Piek  the  fruit  and  wash  it  clean ; place  it  in 
Kurunder  a jar  or  other  vessel,  wdiich  put  into  a sauce- 
yam.  pan  of  ■\vater,  and  bod  until  the  W'hole  of  the 
juice  is  expressed ; then  strain  it  through  a 
cloth  or  bag,  and  add  equal  quantities  of  sugar-candy ; 
boil  and  skim  it  carefully;  try  its  consistency  by  placing  a 
little  on  a plate ; when  ready,  turn  it  into  pots.  Cape 
gooseberries  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  Etc. 

To  be  made  Avell,  must  have  the  water  poured 
Tea,  boiling  hot  upon  it.  The  quantity  for  common  pur- 
poses is  a tea-spoonful  for  each  cup,  and  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  long,  otherwise  the  bitter  quali- 
ty is  extracted.  Persons  travelling,  will  find  a tincture  of 
tea,  prepared  as  follows,  very  useful  and  convenient.  Fill 
a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  fresh  tea,  green  or  black,  and 
pour  as  much  brandy  or  rum  upon  it  as  the  bottle  will 
hold;  keep  it  well  corked  in  the  sun,  for  a few  days, 
shaking  it  occasionally,  when  strain  it  off  clear:  a tea- 
spoonful  of  this,  put  into  a cup  of  boiling  water,  will, 
with  a little  milk,  funiish  a cup  of  excellent  tea. 

Obs. — Tea  should  be  made  with  water  the  minute  it  boUs. 

Rasp  or  slice  a cake  or  square  of  chocolate 
Chocolate,  (about  two  oimces)  into  a pint  of  boiling 
Avater ; set  it  on  the  fire  to  simmer,  and  mill 
it  Avell  until  it  is  quite  dissolved  ; then  add  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk  or  half  the  quantity  of  cream,  AA’ith  sugar 
sufficient  to  SAveetcn  it,  and  mill  it  thoroughly  to  a froth 
before  serving. 

Ob.<). — The  cakes  are  prepared  by  pounding  the  berries 
of  the  cocoanut  with  beef  suet;  to  Avhich  the  Spaniards 
add  sugar  and  spices.  A substitute  for  the  regular  choco- 
late miller  may  be  made  by  splitting  a moderate  siml 
bamboe  at  the  end  into  four  divisions  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  inches;  tic  some  twine  tightly  .above  the  split 
part,  and  insert  a piece  of  cork,  of  a cone  shape,  so  as  to 
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keep  tlic  divisions  open.  This  answers  for  frotliing  creams 
as  M'cll  as  milling,  spruce,  &c. 

Allow  six  or  eight  nuts  for  eaeh  cup ; have 
Cocoa,  them  cai’cfully  roasted,  hut  not  hurnt ; then 
pound  them  -well  in  a mortar,  and  add  cold  water 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nuts,  one-third  more  than 
required;  boil  gently  until  the  excess  of  M^ater  is  reduced; 
strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use;  add  milk  and  sugar. 

Obs. — After  the  cocoa  is  prepared,  you  may  add  the 
water  and  boil  it  down  to  one  half;  then  mix  it  noth  an 

r 

equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  it  has  boiled  up  again, 
strain  it  through  a muslin  bag  into  the  pot  or  vessel  it 
is  to  be  served  in. 

This  beverage,  so  generally  admired  w'hen  pro- 
Coffee.  perly  made,  is  seldom  presented  in  a state  fit  to 
di'ink,  being  often  weak,  cold,  and  muddy,  possess- 
ing neither  flavour  nor  strength.  To  be  good,  the  great 
secret  lies  in  making  it  immediately  it  is  roasted  and 
ground,  allowing  a sufficient  quantity  for  each  cup.  If 
you  would  have  it  of  the  finest  flavour,  procure  the  coffee 
of  the  best  quahty  ; — Mocha  stands  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. The  machines  advertised  for  making  superior  cof- 
fee by  pressure,  steam,  &c.  are  numerous,  but  for  a ivork 
like  this,  I shall  only  give  such  receipts  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  available  by  the  plain  coffee-pot  for  boiling,  the 
filtering  biggin  and  the  common  saucepan.  The  quantity 
of  gromid  coffee  for  each  cup,  is  from  three  to  four  tea- 
spoonsfid,  equal  to  an  ounce ; those  persons,  -who  drink  it 
without  milk  or  sugar,  may  prefer  it  stronger.  Put  the 
coffee  into  the  pot  with  the  proportionate  quantity  of  cold 
water,  alloning  a little  more  than  the  quantity  required; 
let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes  and  keep  stirring  it  to  prevent 
its  boiling  over,  when  the  coffee  ivill  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  become  perfectly  clear. 

Obs. — The  grounds  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pot 
for  the  next  day,  as  a third  of  coffee  is  saved  by  it. 
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Scald  the  big^jiii  well;  take  out  the  presser; 
To  make  it  put  in  your  coffee  in  the  proportion  laid  dowu, 
in  a biggin,  and  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  biggin; 

then  press  it  doAvn  tight  and  put  on  the  strain- 
er Muth  the  large  holes  and  pour  upon  it  the  quantity  of 
boiling  water  required;  place  the  biggin  in  a basin  of  hot 
Avater  to  keep  the  coffee  Avarm;  as  soon  as  it  has  filtered 
through,  pour  it  out  immediately,  either  into  cups  or  into 
the  vessel  it  is  to  be  served  in,  Avhich  should  be  kept  closed 
and  warm ; if  parties  are  to  help  themselves,  accompany  it 
with  hot  cream  or  milk,  and  pounded  sugar-candy. 


To  make  coffee 
where  much  is 
required  for  a 
family. 


In  the  morniug,  pour  upon  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fresh  coffee  about  two  quarts 
boiling  AA^ater;  stir  it  for  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes; cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  remain; 
pour  it  off  clear,  and  bod  it  up  for  use. 


Beat  up  an  egg  with  a little  water;  mix 
Another  way.  it  Avitli  four  ounces  of  fresh  roasted  and 
ground  coffee;  then  pour  one  quart  or  thi'ee 
pints  of  water  upon  it,  and  boil  for  five  minutes;  let  it 
settle  a fcAv  minutes  to  clear,  or  strain  through  a napkin, 
flannel  or  muslin  bag.  If  this  is  done,  it  requires  heating 
again;  or  instead  of  clearing  Avith  an  egg,  pour  a little  cold 
Avater  into  the  pot  before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  It  may  be 
made  this  way  on  the  preAUOus  night  of  marching;  the 
clear  part,  bottled  and  corked,  made  treble  strong,  wiU  keep 
for  many  days. 

Obs. — This  is  a very  useful  way  to  prepare  it  for  traA^el- 
lers ; if  it  is  required  before  starting  in  the  morning,  as 
your  servants  then  are  mueh  engaged,  have  it  made  over- 
night, the  quantity  of  milk  and  sugar  addetl;  put  in  a bot- 
tle, corked,  and  it  will  then  only  require  warming,  which 
may  either  be  done  over  the  serA'auts’  fire,  or  the  lamp  you 
are  dressing  bv. 

o » 
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Take  as  much  clear  coffee  prepared  in  the 
Milk  Coffee,  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  one  quart  of  wa- 
ter (though  I would  advise  six  ounces  instead); 
then  add  as  much  milk  as  coffee,  sweetened  to  your  taste; 
warm  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  in  pouring  it  out,  froth 
from  an  height  as  you  would  a foaming  liquid  out  of  a 
bottle. 


I'i 


CHAPTER  XXr. 


SYEUPS,  Etc. 

To  every  pound  of  sugar,  add  half  a pint  of 
Clarified  water ; put  into  a clean  stewpan  ; dissolve  the 
syrup.  sugar,  and  set  over  a moderate  fire  ; the  white 

of  an  egg  is  suflScient  for  four  pounds  of  sugar; 

put  it  to  the  sugar  before  it  gets  warmed  and  stir  it  well 
together;  watch  it  as  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum,  and  keep 
it  boiling  till  no  scum  rises  and  it  is  perfectly  clear;  nm 
it  tlirough  a clean  napkin,  and  put  it  into  close  stoppered 
bottles. 

Obs. — If  sugar-candy  is  used,  two-thirds  of  a pint  of 
water  may  he  allowed  to  a pound  or  even  more,  if  required 
for  immediate  use. 

To  two  seers  of  moist  sugar,  add  a pint  and 

Syrup,  a half  of  water  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well 

beaten;  strain  the  whole,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
as  it  boils,  remove  all  the  scum,  and  continue  boiling 
imtil  sufficiently  thick. 

Obs. — This  is  a convenient  article  for  domestic  use, 
answering  the  purpose  in  many  cases  of  sugar-candy,  be- 
sides being  divested  of  all  impurities. 

As  generally  prepared  in  Europe,  is  made 
Capillatrc,  with  essence  of  neroli  and  clarified  s^Tup,  or 
with  orange-flower  water  and  .s\wup ; mix  four 
ounces  of  orange-flower  water  to  one  pint  of  syrup ; and 
it  is  ready.  This  is  what  is  generally  sold  in  England  for 
mpillairc;  in  America  it  is  made  by  infusing  one  ounce 
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of  the  capillaire  bark  in  warm  water,  adding  a pound  of 
sugar,  clearing  it  witli  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  boiling 
to  a syrup. 

Is  made  from  an  extraet  first  obtained 
Ginge)'  syrup  by  infusing  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  tAvo 
ounees  of  gromid  ginger  •,  filter  it  through 
paper,  and  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  into 
a syrup. 

Put  a pint  of  fresh  lemon  juiee  to  a 
Syrup  of  lemons,  pound  and  three  quarters  of  sugar-ean- 
dy;  dissolve  it  by  a gentle  heat;  seum 
it  till  the  surface  is  quite  clear;  add  an  ounce  of  thin  cut 
lemon  peel;  let  them  simmer  (very  gently)  together  for 
a few  minutes,  and  run  it  through  a flannel;  when  cold, 
bottle  and  cork  it  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
Or,  dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  citric  crystallized 
lemon  acid  in  a pint  of  clarified  syrup ; flavour  it 
with  the  peel. 


Of  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  or 
Syrup  of  lemon  peel  tliree  ounces,  apothecary’s  weight; 
orange  or  boiling  water  a pint  and  a half;  infuse  them 
lemon  peel,  for  a night  in  a close  vessel;  then  strain 
the  liquor;  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and,  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  sediment,  dissolve  in  it  two 
pounds  of  double  refined  loaf  sugar;  boil  it  to  a syrup 
with  a gentle  heat. 

Obs. — In  making  this  syrup,  if  the  sugar  be  dissolved 
in  the  infusion  with  as  gentle  a heat  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel,  this 
syrup  will  possess  a great  share  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  or  lemon  peel. 

Rub  down  half  a dozen  almonds  and  a 
Ginger  drops,  little  candied  citron  or  orange  peel ; add  a 
little  sugar,  and  rub  it  till  it  comes-  to  a 
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fine  paste ; ineorporate  well  half  an  ounce  of  the  best 
pounded  ginger;  put  a pound  of  sugar  upon  the  fire  with 
a little  w^ater ; skim  it  and  put  in  the  paste ; let  it  boil  to 
candy  height^  and  drop  it  as  other  drops. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  %ugar-candy ; mix 
Lemon  drops,  in  the  jxdce  of  two  lemons  or  four  good 
limes  with  the  white  of  two  eggs  beaten 
to  a froth;  put  in,  while  it  is  finishing,  by  degrees,  the 
zest  of  the  lemons  or  limes;  boil  to  a candy  height;  cover 
some  oven  tins  with  paper,  sift  sugar  over,  and  drop 
them  and  put  them  in  the  stove. 

Take  fine  pounded  sugar  half  a pound,  with 
Peppermint  the  white  of  two  eggs ; drop  into  it  one  hun- 
drops.  dred  and  twenty  drops  of  the  oil,  and  mix  it 
well;  drop  them  off  the  point  of  a knife  on 
to  the  sugared  paper,  and  gently  dry  the  drops  over  the 
fire  or  oven. 

Make  goor  or  jaggery  into  a thiek  syrup  with 
To  make  water;  clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; strain 
treacle,  it  and  boil  until  of  a proper  thickness. 

Put  clarified  syrup,  containing  some  rasp- 
Barley  sugar,  ed  lemon  peel,  into  a saucepan  with  a lip, 
and  bon  it  to  caramel  height,  carefully  skim- 
ming it  as  it  bods;  have  ready  a marble  slab,  slate,  or  the 
back  of  a large  dish,  well  buttered,  and  pour  the  syrup 
along  it  of  the  thickness  required  for  the  sticks  of  barley 
sugar;  twist  every  stick  at  each  end  while  hot,  to  give  it 
the  usual  form. 

One  pomid  of  treacle,  one  pound  of  moist  su- 
Taffey.  gar,  and  a half  pound  of  butter;  it  must  be  done 
over  a clear  fire,  and  in  a saucepan  large  enough 
to  allow  of  its  boiling  fast ; first  take  the  butter,  and,  with 
a knife,  rub  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  until  it  is 
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melted;  then  add  the  treacle  and  sugar,  stirring  all  gent- 
ly with  the  knife  until  the  whole  is  in  a boiling  state  ; 
have  close  at  hand  a basin  of  cold  water,  in  which,  after 
it  is  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes,  drop  a little  from  the 
knife  point;  if  you  can  take  it  from  the  water  in  a crisp 
state,  it  is  done  enough.  This  will  requii-e  very  nice  at- 
tention, or  it  will  be  spoilt  by  tasting  of  bum.  Have  ready 
a large  dish  mbbed  over  every  part  vdth  a small  portion  of 
butter;  when  the  taffey  has  arrived  at  the  crisp  point,  im- 
mediately put  the  whole  into  the  dish,  and  let  it  remain 
until  cold;  then  turn  the  dish,  and  give  it  a rap  or  two 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  tatfey  will  fall  out  in  pieces.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  ah’,  but  kept  dry 
in  a canister  or  bottle. 


CHAPTER  XXII, 


DRINKS,  LIQUEURS,  Eic, 

Pound  very  fine  eight  ounces  of  sweet 
Almond  drmk  almonds  (blanched)  and  half  an  ounce  of 
or  orgeat.  bitter  in  a marble  mortar,  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water  to  keep 
them  fi’om  oiling ; then  mix  with  them  half  a pint  of  rose 
and  the  same  quantity  of  pm’e  water;  mb  it  through  a 
tammy  cloth  or  sieve  until  the  almonds  are  quite  dry;  to 
this  must  be  added  a pint  and  a half  of  clarified  sugar  or 
clear  symp;  boil  it  for  a minute,  and  when  cold,  put  it 
into  small  bottles  close  corked.  A table-spoonful  is  sufld- 
cient  for  a tumbler  of  water. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  and  one 
Orgeat  (or  al-  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  are  to  be  blanch- 
mond  drink]  for  ed  and  throwm  into  cold  water ; then  beat- 
present  use.  en  in  a marble  mortar  and  moistened  with 
a little  milk  or  rose-water  to  prevent  their 
oiling;  three  pints  of  fresh  milk  is  to  be  mixed  gradually 
with  them,  and  sweeten  with  pounded  sugar  or  symp ; this 
is  then  boiled,  stirred  until  cold,  and  strained ; when  a glass 
of  white  wine  or  brandy  is  to  be  added. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
Another  way.  pound  them  finely  with  a little  orange-flower 
water,  one  quart  of  pm*e  water  being  added 
by  degrees;  sweeten  with  refined  sugar  or  syrup;  strain 
through  a napkin,  and  put  into  a bottle  to  be  iced  or 
cooled. 

Ohs. — This  will  only  answer  for  the  day  it  is  to  be  used. 
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Take  tlie  juice  of  four  limes,  tlie  rind 
Barley  mead,  pared  tliiu  of  two,  four  table-spoonsful  of 
honey  and  half  a pound  of  pearl  barley; 
put  it  into  a jug  or  other  Acssel,  and  pour  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  upon  it;  let  it  stand  to  cool  and  strain  iL 

One  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  half  an  ounce 
Barley  water,  of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  or  couple 
of  limes  put  into  a jug ; pour  upon  it  a 
quart  of  boiling  water ; let  it  stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  adding  a slice  of  lemon.  This 
makes  a very  grateful  drink  for  invalids.  A little  wine  may 
be  added  to  convert  it  into  negus  or  rum  for  pmreh. 

One  bottle  of  wiite,  half  a pound  of  sugar  or 
Negiw.  capillaire  and  a sliced  lemon  or  two  fresh  limes ; 

add  thi’ee  quarts  of  boiling  Avatei’,  and  grate  nut- 
meg to  the  taste. 

Poru’  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  three 
Another',  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  a lemon  sliced;  when  cold,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  a pint  of  wine  and  a glass  of  brandy. 

Take  the  juice  of  six  fine  limes,  the  peel  of 
Milk  le-  three  pared  very  thin,  two  wine-glasses  of  syrup, 
monade.  half  a pint  of  madeira  or  sherry,  and  one  quaz't 
of  boiling  water;  put  it  into  a covered  vessel, 
and  let  it  stand  twxive  hours ; then  boil  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  pour  it  upon  the  mixture  ; after  wiiich,  run  it 
through  a jelly  bag  till  it  is  quite  clear. 

Put  the  rinds  of  thirty  limes  pared  fine, 
Milk  punch,  in  a bottle  of  rum;  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  then  take  three  bottles  of  Avater,  one 
bottle  of  lime  juice,  four  pounds  of  powdered  sugai’,  two 
nutmegs  grated,  and  six  bottles  of  nim,  arrack  or  brandy; 
mix  all  together;  arid  two  quarts  of  milk,  boiling  hot;  let 
it  stand  two  horn’s;  then  straui  it  through  a llanncl  bag. 
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Pare  sixty  limes  as  thiu  as  possible ; pour 
Another,  over  the  peel  one  bottle  of  rum ; place  it 
covered  up  in  the  sun  three  days ; afterwards 
boil  four  quarts  of  milk  dmvn  to  half  the  quantity  over  a 
slow  fire ; take  five  quarts  of  water,  three  quarts  of  rum, 
the  lime  peel  and  rum  prepared  as  above,  one  quart  of  lime 
juiee,  three  pounds  of  China  sugar ; stir  up  well ; grate  six 
nutmegs,  and  pour  quickly  over  the  whole  the  two  quarts 
of  boiling  milk;  cover  it  up  close;  keep  half  an  hour; 
then  strain  it  through  a double  flannel  bag  until  perfectly 
clear;  bottle  and  cork.  This  makes  one  dozen. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  thinly  sliced  lime 
Another.  peel,  put  it  into  a jar  or  wide  mouthed  bot- 
tle with  two  quarts  of  rum.  In  a second 
bottle  put  half  a tea-cupfidl  (of  each)  of  finely  pounded 
mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
rum  as  ivith  the  lime  peel,  stop  both  close  and  put  out 
into  the  sun  or  stand  near  a fire  for  twenty-four  hours — 
take  six  pounds  and  a half  of  fine  white  sugar  and  dis- 
solve it  in  nine  pints  of  water,  let  it  stand  on  the  fire 
until  the  scum  breaks,  then  take  it  off  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  next  morning,  when  skim  and  pour  the  clear 
sp’up  into  a large  vessel,  add  one  bottle  of  strained  lime 
juice,  then  the  contents  of  the  lime  peel  and  spices  from 
tlie  jars  or  bottles,  with  four  quarts  of  boiling  milk,  stir 
all  well  up  and  carefully  strain  through  a flannel  bag 
or  napkin. 

Ols. — Should  it  run  thick  at  first  return  it  into  the 
bao-,  but  be  careful  not  to  distxu’b  -the  curd.  This  is  a 
west  Indian  recipe. 

hlix  seven  pounds  of  molasses  in  four 
Spruce  beer,  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  four  gallons  of 
cold ; put  in  three  table-spoonsful  of  spruce 
essence  ; Avhisk  it  well  up  with  three  spoonsful  of  vest  or 
half  a pint  of  toddy ; put  it  in  a cask,  and  roll  it ; bottle 
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it  when  the  working  ceases,  and  wire  or  tie  and  put  it 
in  a cool  cellar. 

Two  gallons  of  water,  two  and  a quarter 
Ginger  beer,  ounce  of  ginger,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  two  pounds  of  sugar-candy, 
one  lime;  the  whole  to  be  mixed  noth  the  water  boiling 
hot,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  toddy  added  to  each  bot- 
tle before  corking : ready  in  two  days. 

Obs. — The  corks  must  be  tied  tight  down. 

Take  two  table-spoonsful  of  finely  pound- 
Ginger  beer,  ed  ginger,  one  tea-spoonful  of  cream  of  tar- 
(my  way.)  tar;  put  it  into  a jug,  and  add  a quart  of 
hot  water ; let  it  stand  \mtil  cool ; then 
pour  or  strain  the  bquor  clear  from  the  sediment  into  a 
large  bowl  or  soup  tureen;  take  the  juice  of  six  limes, 
four  or  five  table-spoonsful  of  clear  syrup,  (add  two  glass- 
es of  white  nine  if  you  like)  with  five  pints  of  pure  water 
and  a claret  glass  of  scindie  or  toddy  in  a state  of  fer- 
mentation; keep  working  the  whole  well  up  together  for 
a minute  or  two  and  bottle  in  soda-water  bottles  (if  pro- 
curable,) tieing  the  corks  well  do^vn  Avith  string,  which 
if  properly  managed,  both  will  last  for  several  batches. 
This  quantity  should  fill  nine  bottles,  one  of  which  must 
always  be  kept  for  the  next  brew ; and  in  this  way  may  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  By  this  means  all  the 
unpleasant  taste  of  the  toddy  is  got  rid  of;  some  persons 
add  a little  beer,  which  is  a matter  of  mere  taste.  Impe- 
rial is  made  in  the  same  way,  substituting  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  instead  of  ginger,  which  should  be  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  the  peel  of  a couple  of  limes  cut 
thin  allowed  to  soak  in  it.  This  gives  a flavour  and  is 
generally  approved  of.  After  once  or  twice  making  these 
drinks,  a person  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  its  quality, 
and  add  or  take  away  any  ingredients  accordingly.  The 
bottles  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  under  wet  straw  or 
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near  a tatty  or  in  earthen  coolers.  It  will  lie  fit  to  drink 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Take  a bottle  of  good  ale,  a gla.ss  of 
Cool  tankard  white  wine,  or  a glass  of  brandy,  as  much 
or  mug.  syrup  of  capillaire  as  will  sweeten  it,  a sprig 
of  halm,  mint,  or  horrage — a toast  well  cover- 
ed with  nutmeg,  and  pour  the  liquid  over  it. 

Obs. — It  should  he  made  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  required,  that  all  the  ingredients  may  incorporate. 

Take  a bottle  of  good  ale  or  porter ; put 
Mug  (my  into  a covered  jug  the  juice  of  two  limes,  part 
ivay.)  of  the  peel  cut  thin,  a glass  of  white  wine 

and  some  grated  nutmeg,  enough  syrup  to 
sweeten  it,  a handful  of  fresh  mint  or  a leaf  or  two  of 
borrage ; pour  upon  this  a pint  of  water,  and  put  it  to 
cool  and  stand  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then  add  the  bottle 
of  beer  or  porter. 

Obs. — It  may  be  made  at  once  and  drank,  only  adding 
the  beer  last. 

Take  the  peel  of  pumplemose  cut  very  thin. 
Bitters,  or  of  lime,  lemon,  or  bitter  orange;  put  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  fill  up  either  with 
brandy  or  white  wine;  cork  tight  and  place  in  the  sim 
for  a few  days.  This  forms  a most  useful  and  elegant 
bitter. 

Obs. — It  may  be  also  made  with  dry  peel  from  any  of 
the  above  fruits. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a 
Sack  ])osset.  pint  of  sherry  and  some  grated  nutmeg ; 

warm  them  over  the  fire  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved;  then  beat  up  ten  fresh  eggs,  and  strain  them 
into  a quart  of  new  milk  that  has  been  boiled  (but  stood 
until  cool),  and  add  the  Aviiic  and  sugar  ; put  the  whole 
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into  a clean  saucepan  on  the  fire,  anti  keep  stirring  until 
it  is  nearly  boiled,  when  remove,  or  it  will  curdle. 

]\Iix  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  ho- 
Athole  In’ose.  ncy  Avith  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum ; make  it 
of  a proper  consistency.  Some  add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it. 

Take  Seville  orange  juice  or  lime  one 
Shrub,  lime  pound  and  a half ; strain  and  add  four  pounds 
or  orange,  of  Avhite  sugar  with  four  pints  of  best  Jamai- 
ca nim. 

Put  two  quarts  of  brandy  into  a large 
Shrub  brandy,  bottle,  with  the  juice  of  five  lemons  and 
the  peels  of  two  ; stop  it  up,  and  let  it 
stand  three  days;  then  add  thi’ee  pints  of  Avhite  wine,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  loaf-sugar  and  half  a nutmeg  ; strain 
it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  it  will  be  found  excellent. 

Take  the  rind  cut  very  thin  of  twenty- 
Punch  cham-  four  limes,  and  soak  twenty-four  hours  in 
pagne.  twenty-four  glasses  of  hot  French  brandy  ; 

then  add  the  juice  of  forty-eight  limes 
and  six  pounds  of  fine  pounded  sugar,  twelve  glasses  of 
rum,  tAvelve  glasses  of  marischino,  six  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, six  bottles  of  water ; let  it  stand  for  six  or  eight 
days  in  a vessel;  then  strain  it  clear  through  a flannel 
bag ; bottle  and  cork  it  well : smaller  quantity  in  the 
same  proportion.  If  required  for  immediate  use,  pass  the 
whole  through  a fine  laAvn  strainer  until  it  is  perfectly 
deal’,  bottle  and  cool  it. 

Parc,  as  thin  as  possible,  the  rinds  of  two 
Regents.  China  oranges,  of  two  lemons  and  of  one  Seville 
orange,  and  infuse  them  for  an  hour  in  half  a 
pint  of  thin  cold  syrup ; then  add  to  them  the  juice  of 
the  fhiit ; make  a pint  of  strong  green  tea ; sweeten  it  well 
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■with  fine  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  add  it  to  the 
fiuit  and  syrup,  with  a glass  of  best  old  Jamaica  rum,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  one  of  arrack,  one  of  pine  apple  s\Tup 
and  two  bottles  of  champagne ; pass  the  whole  through  a 
fine  lawn  sieve  until  it  is  perfectly  clear;  then  bottle  and 
put  it  into  ice  until  dinner  is  served. 

Cut  a ripe  pine  apple  into  slices,  put  it 
Pine  apple  into  a deep  bowl  Muth  two  pounds  of  fine  su- 
Cavdinal.  gar,  let  it  remain  tliree  hours,  and  then  pour 
over  it  one  bottle  of  sheriy,  one  of  llhenish 
wine  and  one  of  champagne  : let  it  stand  a short  time 
before  it  is  served. 

Clean  and  scald  the  peaches  as  directed 
Peach  Liquor,  for  jam  ; when  ready  tmn  them  out  into 
a sieve  or  jelly  bag,  and  let  the  juice 
drain  from  the  fruit  without  squeezuig;  add  to  each  pint 
of  juice  an  equal  quantity  of  light  French  brandy,  or  spirits 
of  wine,  and  the  same  proportion  of  cold  syrup  to  the 
whole,  when  filter  and  bottle  the  liquor. 

Put  six  ounces  cut  thin  of  dried  pumple- 
Pumplemose  mose  skin  and  coarsely  poimded,  into  a bottle 
liquor.  of  French  brandy;  after  it  has  been  infiised 

ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  sun  and  strained, 
add  a quart  of  clarified  syrup  and  filter,  though  the  latter 
wid  be  found  hardly  necessary  if  the  infusion  has  been 
properly  cleared. 

Take  a tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  ciimamon, 
Balsaman  and  put  it  with  a little  sugar  in  a glass  of 
vitee.  sherry  or  madeua  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 

beaten  up  in  it. 

Take  one  drachm  of  oil  of  cinnamon;  add 
Cinnamon  two  ounces  of  the  best  French  brandy  or  proof 
essence.  spirits  of  wine. 
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Put  tlu’ee  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon  into 
Tincture  of  a bottle  of  French  brandy;  let  it  stand  for 
Cinnamon,  a fortnight,  shaking  it  occasionally,  then 

strain  it. 

Pimento  so  called  from  possessing  the  fla- 
Allspice.  vour  combined  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs 
and  pepper. 

Take  oil  of  pimento  one  drachm,  to  which 
Essence,  add,  by  degrees,  proof  spirit  two  ounces.  A few 
drops  is  sufficient  to  flavour  a pint  of  gravy. 

May  be  made  by  bruising  three  ounces  of 
Tincture  allspice  and  adding  a bottle  of  French  brandy; 

put  this  out  daily  in  the  sun,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally;  then  strain  or  Alter  ofi*  the 
liquor  clear.  It  is  very  useful  for  flavoiuing  mulled  wines, 
gi'anes,  and  potted  meats. 

Heat  any  quantity  of  wine  with  nutmeg. 
Wine  flip,  cloves  and  sugar  ; to  every  gill  of  wine,  allow 
a yolk ; mix  it  with  a little  cream  or  cold 
wine,  and  pour  it  backw^ards  and  forwards  till  well  mixed. 

Put  a quart  of  ale  on  the  Are  to  Avarm,  and  beat 
Flip,  up  three  or  four  eggs  with  four  spoonsful  of  moist 
sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  or  ginger, 
and  a quartern  of  good  old  rum  or  brandy;  when  the 
ale  is  near  boiling,  put  it  into  a jug  and  the  rum  and  eggs 
into  another;  keep  poiuing  from  one  to  another  imtil  it 
is  as  smooth  as  cream. 

Take  boiling  water  instead  of  ale;  sugar 
Another.  and  spice  it;  beat  up  four  eggs  Avith  four 
glasses  of  madeira  or  sherry,  and  treat  in  the 
same  manner. 

Obs. — This  is  a pleasanter  and  lighter  beverage  than  tlie 
former. 
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Is  prepared  at  Oxford  as  follows;  whisk 
Rum  fustian  up  to  a froth  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  arid 
them  to  a pint  of  gin  and  a quart  of  strong 
beer;  boil  up  a bottle  of  sherry  in  a sauce-pan,  with  a 
stiek  of  einnamon  or  nutmeg  gi’ated,  a dozen  large  lumps 
of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  peeled  very  thin; 
when  the  udne  boils,  it  is  poured  upon  the  beer  and  gin 
and  drank  hot. 

May  be  made  with  elaret,  madeira,  &c.. 
Mint  julep,  but  the  usual  way  is  as  follows  : Put  in- 
to a tumbler  about  a dozen  sprigs  of  the 
tender  shoots  of  mint;  upon  them  put  a table-spoonful 
of  finely  pounded  sugar  or  syi’up,  with  equal  proportions 
of  peaeh  and  eommon  brandy,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  nearly 
one-third,  and  fill  up  the  remainder  ndth  rasped  or  pound- 
ed iee;  as  the  ice  melts  you  drink  it. 

Mix  tlu’ee  bottles  of  red  wine  with  three 
Sangarie.  half  pints  of  water,  a whole  nutmeg  grated, 
a little  einnamon  and  sugai’  to  your  taste ; set 
the  mixtm’e  on  the  fire  to  boil,  then  take  it  off,  let  it  re- 
main covered  till  cold,  strain  and  bottle  it. 
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CORDIALS. 

In  maldng  cordials,  the  best  spirits  that  can  be  used 
is  rectified  spii’its  of  wine,  as  imparting  least  foreign  taste 
than  any  other  and  extracting  and  imbibing  any  flavour 
that  may  be  given  to  it  without  altering  it  in  any  way.  The 
next  article  of  importance  is  the  syrup,  which  should  be 
made  from  the  best  sugar,  as  laid  down  elsewhere,  and 
never  mixed  hot  with  the  spirit.  In  some  cordials,  the 
flavouring  article  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  spirit  first;  in 
others,  with  the  syrup ; and  in  some  the  sugar  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  an  infusion  of  the  flavouring  substances : much 
depends  upon  the  colouring  matters — red,  pink,  yellow 
and  green  being  only  generally  used. 

Is  made  with  one  ounce  of  pounded  cochi- 
Fink  or  Red  neal  infused  in  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

let  it  stand  in  the  sun  for  a few  days,  shak- 
ing it  from  time  to  time. 

Put  into  a four  ounce  phial  half  a drachm  of 
Yellow,  saffron,  or  two  drachms  of  sappin  seed  pound- 
ed ; add  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  put  it 
out  in  the  sun  as  the  last;  when  strain  it  for  use. 

Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  vine  or  spi- 
Green,  nach  leaves ; and  add  as  mucli  spirits  of  wine 
as  it  will  hold;  put  it  in  the  sun,  and  when  of  a 
bright  green,  strain  it  for  use. 

Obs. — The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  an- 
swers as  well  as  cochineal. 

Take  half  a pound  of  blanched  bitter  almonds 
Noyeau.  or  peach  kernels,  the  thinly  pared  rind  of  a cou- 
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pie  of  limes  eut  into  bits;  bniise  them  in  a mor- 
tar as  fine  as  possible;  put  them  into  a large  bottle  with 
tivo  quarts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine;  cork  the  bottle; 
put  it  out  in  the  sun  for  a week,  shaking  it  ivell ; then 
strain  the  liquor  from  the  almonds,  and  filter  through 
white  blotting  paper  or  muslin ; then  add  the  syrup,  mixing 
it  -well  with  the  spirit.  It  may  be  used  immediately,  but 
it  is  better  for  keeping. 

Obs—  To  prepare  the  funnel  for  filtering,  put  a few  slips 
of  wood  or  bamboo  down  inside  the  funnel.  To  make  the 
filter  square,  a sheet  of  blotting  paper  put  comer  to  cor- 
ner, and  double  it  again;  the  slips  of  wood  prevent  the  pa- 
per adhering  to  the  funnel,  and  accelerates  the  process. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  put  twen- 
Noyeau,  ivhite.  ty  drops  of  good  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, and  six  drops  of  oil  of  orange,  shake 
it  well,  and  then  add  a quart  of  syrup;  filter  it  through 
paper  until  it  is  clear  and  bright. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  fifteen 
Noyeau,  pink,  drops  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
three  drops  of  oil  of  roses,  four  drops  of  oil 
of  aniseed,  and  one  drop  of  tincture  of  vanilla;  shake  it 
well,  and  add  a quart  of  sju’up  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  pink  colouring  matter  to  make  the  liquor  of  a de- 
licate coloiu’;  after,  filter  and  bottle  for  use. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  add  twenty 
Anisette,  drops  of  essential  oil  of  aniseed ; after  shaking 
it  ivill,  mix  with  it  a quart  of  syrup;  tlien  filter 
and  put  into  / bottles. 

Add  forty  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  a 
Cream  of  Cloves  quart  of  spirits  of  ivine ; after  shaking  it 

Creme  well,  mix  witli  a quart  of  syrup  .as  much 

de  yirojle.  red  colouring  matter  as  -will  impart  to 

it  a good  colouring.  Filter  through  pa- 
]icr  and  bottle  immediately. 
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To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  twenty 
Cream  of  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  two  of  oil  of 
cinnamon  roses,  with  three  of  oil  of  nutmeg;  shake  the 
— Creme  mixtiu’e  w^ell,  and  when  the  oils  are  dissolved, 

de  canelle.  add  a quart  of  syrup  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  red  tinctm’e  to  produce  a bright  full 
colom;  filter  and  bottle. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  put 
Rose  cream  twelve  drops  of  oil  of  roses  and  three  of 
— Crema  de  oil  of  nutmeg ; shake  it  well  and  add  a 
Rose.  quart  of  syrup,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 

the  pink  tincture  to  produce  a rose  colour. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  put  twelve 
Cream  of  drops  of  tincture  of  vanilla ; shake  it  well  and 
vanilla,  add  a quart  of  the  syrup  ; when  well  mixed, 
let  it  stand  ten  minutes ; then  filter  it  twice 
or  thrice  if  necessary. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  four 
Curacoa.  ounces  of  spirits  of  orange,  drop  one  hundi’ed 
and  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  bitter  orange ; when 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  add  one  quaii;  of  cold  syrup  ; then 
filter  and  bottle  the  liquor. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  add  twelve 
Golden  water,  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed,  six  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  eight  of  oil  of  citron,  and  three 
drops  of  oil  of  roses ; as  soon  as  the  oils  are  dissolved, 
mix  with  it  a quart  of  the  syrup ; filter  it,  and  before  you 
bottle  the  liquor,  stir  into  it  a square  of  leaf-gold  cut 
into  very  little  bits;  if  silver  leaf  is  added  instead,  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  Silver  water. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  put  sixty 
Creme  de  drops  of  oil  of  citron  (or  olium  de  ccdra)  ; 
citron  or  shake  it  well,  and  add  a quart  of  cold 
lemon  cream,  syrup  ; add  two  ounces  of  the  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  and  filter  through  fdtcring  paper, 
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COOLING  FLUIDS, 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  system  of  cooling 
fluids^  is  by  evaporation,  and  which  has  been  long  known 
and  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  The  excel- 
lency of  all  vessels  for  the  purpose,  consists  in  its  uniform 
porosity  and  thinness.  The  generality  of  the  common 
coojah,  is  so  thick  that  the  water  passes  through  it  slowly 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  surface  is  wasted  on  the  air  • 
around  and  comparatively  little  reaches  the  interior ; 
many  parts  of  India  arc  celebrated  for  their  coojahs  or 
guglets.  The  finest  are  brought  from  Bussorah,  being 
light,  thin,  and  porous,  made  of  a white  clay.  The  Egyp- 
tian guglets  are  also  of  a similar  description,  and  equally 
celebrated.  When  the  exudation  from  a guglet  ceases  from 
use,  and  its  porosity  becomes  closed,  it  may  be  partially 
restored  by  being  boiled.  A bottle  of  liquid,  cased  in  a 
w^et  cotton  cover  and  placed  in  a plate  or  saucer  of  water 
and  exposed  to  the  A^■ind  or  draught  of  air,  soon  has  its 
temperature  considerably  reduced,  or  by  laying  the  bottles 
in  wet  straw  in  the  shade  where  the  Avind  can  blow  freely 
iipon  them,  answers  the  same  purpose ; but  the  straw 
must  continually  be  sprinkled  over  Avith  water.  Another 
method  is  to  have  a sort  of  bamboo  cradle  made  of  open 
trellis  AA  ork,  and  suspended  like  a punka  in  the  shade  ; 
the  bottles  are  put  in  safely  with  wet  sti’aw'  or  in  cotton 
bags  and  this  is  agitated  backAvards  and  forAvai’ds  and  will 
cool  the  fluid  so  treated  very  considerably. 
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A simple  mode  of  procuring  cold  by  evaporation,  is  to 
have  several  porous  earthenware  vessels  suspended  in  the 
shade  in  an  open  verandah  (filled  with  w'ater),  or  any 
place  where  the  sun’s  rays  cannot  penetrate,  having  a fi’ee 
circulation  of  air;  in  these,  bottles  may  be  placed,  and 
the  temperature  will  generally  be  found  reduced  eight  or  ten 
degrees  below  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A\  ine,  soda- 
ivater,  &c.  is  not  in  any  Avay  injured  by  remaining  in 
those  vessels ; but  beer  once  cooled  and  not  used  that 
day,  should  be  returned  to  the  godown,  and  alloAved  some- 
time to  recover  before  it  is  cooled  again,  else  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  rejected  and  thought  to  be  bad,  which  really  is 
not  the  case,  and  only  requhed  a little  Avarmth  and  rest  in  the 
recovermg  godoAvn — many  a bottle  of  beer  has  been  con- 
denaned  on  this  accoimt  and  want  of  a little  careful 
treatment. 


TO  PUEIFY  WATER. 

A simple  and  efficient  filtering  and  purifying  macliinc, 
is  easily  made  by  suspending  tAvo  common,  native,  porous 
chatties  in  a frame-Avork  of  Avood  or  bamboo  (both  easily 
constructed)  one  over  the  other ; each  chatty  of  a size  to 
contain  several  gallons ; a small  hole  must  be  made  in  the 
bottom,  large  enough  for  a pea  to  pass  through ; this  is 
to  be  filled  up  Avith  a bit  of  cloth  or  rag  veiy  loosely ; in 
each  chatty  place  a layer  of  coarsely  pounded'  charcoal, 
then  a layer  of  fine  river  sand,  and  so  on  alternately,  till 
the  vessels  are  half  filled.  When  they  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Avater  for  filtering,  a jar  to  contain  the  water  as 
it  drips  through,  must  be  placed  underneath ; the  upper 
vessel  is  then  filled  Avith  Avater,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
If  the  AA'ater  passes  through  too  fast,  the  rag  or  cotton  in 
the  whole  must  be  screwed  a little  tighter ; the  muddiest 
water  Avill  pass  through  this  filtering  machine,  pure  and 
limpid.  The  charcoal  and  sand  requires  to  be  occasionally 
rencAved.  Water,  hoAvever  impure,  may  be  readily  cleared 
by  a solution  of  alum,  or  by  stirring  a little  alum  on  the 
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surface  ; in  a few  hours  it  is  perfectly  clear ; the  small 
quantity  of  alum  sinking  with  the  residue  to  the  Ixittom 
of  the  vessel.  The  natives  use  a nut,  called  “nirmulee” 
the  fStrychnos  Potatorum)  by  rubbing  it  over  the  inside 
of  the  chatty  previous  to  filling  it  M'ith_  water,  when  all 
the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom. 

The  artificial  method  of  cooling  liquids  with  saltpetre 
and  other  salts,  is  well  known.  The  proportion  of  nitre 
is  one  part  to  two  of  water : a bottle  or  metal  guglet, 
having  its  mouth  closed,  is  stiiued  in  this,  for  a few 
minutes,  when  it  is  perfectly  cooled  ; a still  higher  refri- 
gerant mixture  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  two  parts 
of  glauber  salts.  The  following  tables  show  the  cold  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  by  the  ordinary  freezing  mixtures. 

All  cooling  apparatuses  for  wine,  beer,  water,  &c.,  in 
which  refrigerants  are  used,  should  be  externally  well  lined 
with  some  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  cover  fit  close  to 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  surrounding  air.  Tlie 
outer  interstices  of  the  machine  may  be  stuffed  with  felt, 
charcoal,  wool,  or  dried  oatmeal,  and  any  one  of  the 
refrigerant  mixtures  employed. 
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FEEEZING  MIXTURES  WITHOUT  ICE. 


Mixtures. 


Parts. 


Thermometer 

sinks 


Degree 
of  cold 
^produced. 


Muriate  of  ammonia, 
Nitrate  of  potash,..  .. 

Water, 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,. 
Carbonate  of  soda,... 

Water, 

Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Water, 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Diluted  nitric  acid, . . 


5 >■  From +50° 

10) 

1 > From  + 50° 

1) 

^ ^ From  + 50° 
S ! From + 50° 


Muriate  of  ammonia  or  sal 

ammonia, 

Nitre  of  potash  or  saltpetre. 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  glauber 

salts, 

Water, 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Muriatic  acid,  

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Diluted  sulp.  acid, 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Nitrate  of  potash, 

Diluted  nitric  acid, 


> From + 50° 

8 \ 

16  J 

g I From  + 50° 
^ I From + 50° 

2 r From + 50° 

d) 


to + 10°= 

to+  7°= 

to+  4°= 
to+  3°= 

to+  4°= 

to+  0°= 
to+  3°  = 

to + 10°= 


40° 

46° 

46° 

53° 


46° 


50° 

47° 

60° 


In  order  to  produce  these  effects,  the  salts  employed 
must  be  fresh  crystallized,  and  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder;  the  vessels  in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made, 
should  be  very  thin  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it;  and 
the  materials  should  be  mixed  together  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. To  produce  great  cold,  they  ought  to  be  first  re- 
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tliem  ill  some  of  the 
they  are  to  be  mixed 
tm’e. 

other  freezing  mixtures,  and  then 
together  in  a similar  freezing  mix- 

PEEEZING  MIXTURES  WITH  ICE 

OR  SNOW. 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,. . . 
Common  salt, 

Paris, 

3 

1 

Thermometer 

sinks 

= to  = 

Degree 
of  cold 
froduced. 

32® 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,  . . . 
Soda, 

3 

1 

= to 

= 

32® 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,  ... 
Muriate  of  soda, 

6 

2 g 
1 -S 

U 

= to 

= 

5® 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,  ... 

Muriate  of  soda, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,.  ... 

r ^ 
5 S 

2 ^ 

1 

p 

- = to 

= 

12® 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,  . . . 

Muriate  of  soda, 

Muriate  of  ammonia, .... 
Xitrate  of  potash, 

21  s 
10  g 
5 
5 

= to 

= 

IS** 

Pounded  ice  or  snow,  . . . 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  .... 
Muriate  of  soda, 

12 

5 

5 J 

= to 

= 

25® 

Snow, 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,.  . 

3 ' 

2 . 

• Prom  -}-  32® 

to  23® 

O 

II 

Snow,  

Muriatic  acid,. 

? ?Erom+32° 

5 S 

to  27® 

= 50® 

7 

Erom-l32® 

aoo 

D’l’itpd  nitric  ncid. . . . . . 

d. 

to  oU 

MAKING  ICE. 


For  the  information  of  persons  desirous  of  producing 
ice  by  Master’s  patent  freezing  machine,  I have  appended 
his  dii’ections  with  a few  observations  of  my  O'wn,  the  re- 
sults of  several  successful  attempts. 

The  machines  are  both  Avith  double  and  single  pails, 
and  answer  extremely  well  for  cooling  liquids  at  the  same 
time  the  Ice  is  being  formed,  and  will  cool  wine  or  other 
liquids  to  any  extent  for  a large  party. 

1.  The  agitator  must  he  placed  tightly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  freezer. 

2.  Fill  the  cylinder  with  pure  water,  and  insert  it  in 
the  machine. 

3.  Tlie  charge  of  mixtures  for  the  machine  No.  2,  con- 
sists of : 


1^4  ll3.  Sulphate  of  soda  (glauber  salts)  ^ 

p . 1 2^  lb.  Sal  ammoniac I 

24  lb.  Saltpetre i-'™" 

1^10  Pints  of  water 


o 

o 

E-i 


■Where  glauber  salts  cannot  be  easily  procured,  add  more 
of  the  sal  ammoniac  and  saltpetre  in  the  same  proportion 
as  above ; but  in  England  glauber  salts  are  used  on  account 
of  their  cheapness. 
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4.  First  put  in  the  sulphate  of  soda  well  pounded,  next 
the  Mater;  afterwards  the  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniae  also 
Avell  pounded. 

5.  Ha^ing  prepared  the  mixture  for  dessert  iee,  say  from 
a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  to  eaeh  freezer,  pour  into  them, 
and  eommenee  operation  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  ma- 
ehine. 

6.  The  first  eharge  will  require  to  be  drawn  off  by  means 
of  the  tap  into  the  eooler  below,  in  about  ten  or  tu'elve 
minutes,  aecording  to  the  temperature  of  the  ivater,  and 
immediately  reeharged;  and  if  you  find  the  seeond  eharge 
insnfiieient,  eharge  a third  time.  In  Paris  they  generally 
use  four  eharges,  ouing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
being  generally  higher  than  in  England.  By  ehanging 
the  mixtm'e  as  above,  boiling  u ater  may  be  redueed  to  so- 
lid iee,  and  the  freezing  power  may  be  kept  up  any  length 
of  time. 

7.  Each  succeeding  mixture  keeps  up  the  freezing  power, 
three  or  four  minutes  longer  than  the  preceding  one. 

8.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  after  a certain  time, 
the  freezing  mixtm’es  generate  heat,  which  would  of  course 
tend  to  dissolve  the  ice  already  frozen,  if  not  drawn  ofi*  by 
the  tap  as  before  directed;  uhich  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  thermometer,  a necessary  appendage  to  the  machine, 
more  especially  when  chemical  mixtures  ai'e  used. 

Ods. — Tlie  thermometer  should  have  the  lines  of  indica- 
tion graduated  on  a glass  back,  as  the  freezing  mixtirre 
removes  all  the  mai’ks  fi’om  a metallic  or  ivory  one.  Ice 
can  seldom  be  made  with  less  than  foiu*  charges,  and  not 
under  one  horn’  and  a half.  It  requires  a great  deal  of 
attendance;  the  salt  makes  much  dirt  and  the  mixture  cor- 
rodes every  thing.  Ice  is  sooner  formed  u ith  the  mineral 
acids,  but  they  arc  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  use 
from  their  destructive  nature.  In  using  the  salts,  they 
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must  be  minutely  pounded,  and  free  from  all  dirt,  and  the 
water  I add  to  them  in  the  machine,  last  of  all.  To  save 
the  continued  trouble  of  weighing  each  material,  I used 
a half  pint  pewter  wine-measure,  which  I found  to  contain, 
as  near  as  possible,  ten  ounces  in  weight  of  the  ground 
salt.  A native  chukkar  stone  is  an  expeditious  way  of 
grinding  the  materials : the  glauber  salts  are  seldom  dry 
enough  to  bear  or  require  it;  particular  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  be  paid  to  the  instructions  laid  down  when  using 
the  ice  machine.  The  materials  must  all  be  prepared  and 
should  be  ready  at  hand  as  required,  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  each. of  the  salts  for  four  charges  at  least;  see  that 
the  tap  is  all  right  and  not  turned  ofF  before  adding  the 
water,  and  never  put  more  salts  to  the  solution  in  use, 
as  it  is  only  wasted;  but  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
indicates  an  increase  of  temperature,  fresh  charge  the 
machine. 


The  salts  in  a combined  state,  may  be  partially  recover- 
ed from  the  solution  drawn  off  by  solar  evaporation  or 
boiling,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  prepared  ice  mixture  and  the  watei’,  pre- 
vious to  charging  the  machine  with  the  salts  for  freezing. 
These  salts  finely  pounded  with  water  in  equal  quantity, 
sink  the  thermometer  twenty-five  degrees.  The  method  of 
preparing  cream  or  water  ice  in  the  common  freezing 
pail,  with  ice  and  salt,  is  as  follows  : place  the  mixture  to 
be  frozen  in  the  freezer,  and  close  it ; beat  up  the  ice 
small  with  the  due  proportion  of  salt;  put  into  the  tub, 
and  insert  the  freezer,  which  must  be  turned  quickly 
round,  and  as  the  cream  sticks  to  the  side,  scrape  it  down 
with  an  ice  spoon  or  wooden  spatula  until  it  is  froz- 
en. The  more  the  cream  is  worked  to  the  side  with  the 
spatida  the  smoother  and  better  flavoured  it  will  be ; 
after  it  is  well  frozen,  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  ice 
shapes. 

X 1 
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Are  essentially  different  from  cream  ices ; both 
JVater  ices  as  regards  the  preparation  and  taste ; the  one 
having  the  richness  of  the  latter,  the  other 
only  pure  water  flavoured  by  fruit. 

Are  prepared  of  aU  kinds  of  fruits,  which  if  re- 
Ices  quired,  are  acidulated  with  lemon  juice  or  crystals, 
flavoured  with  their  essences  if  necessary,  and  co- 
loured agreeable  to  the  receipt  for  the  same.  They  may 
be  also  made  of  wine,  punch,  liqueurs,  or  any  other  mix- 
tivre,  according  to  taste. 

All  fleshy  fruits  must  be  boiled  and  pulped ; the  ker- 
nels to  be  pounded  and  strained,  with  the  fruit  mixed  to 
a proper  consistency,  sweetened,  and  iced. 

In  forming  cream  ice,  should  the  cream  be  found  not 
to  freeze  so  quickly  as  you  wish,  add  a little  more  new 
milk.  This  applies  to  all  cream  ices. 

One  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of  salts 
Colouring,  of  wormwood,  one  pint  of  water;  boil  for  five 
minutes  over  a slow  fire  three  ounces  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  one  ounce  of  roche  alum ; take  it  off  the 
fire  before  you  add  the  last  two  ingredients,  which  must 
be  put  in  very  slowly,  or  the  mixtm’e  will  overflow.  If 
for  keeping,  use  clarified  sugar  instead  of  water. 

Pick  some  fresh  strawberries  into  a basin 
Strawberry  or  pan  ; add  sugar  in  powder,  vrith  a quan- 
ice  cream,  tity  of  strawberry  jam  equal  to  the  fruit,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  or  two,  according  to  palate, 
a small  quantity  of  new  milk  and  a pint  of  fresh  cream ; 
mix  and  add  a little  colour  fr’om  the  receipt  given; 
freeze.  One  quart.' 

To  half  a pound  of  apricot  jam,  add  one 
Apricot  ice  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  six 
cream.  bitter  almonds  pounded,  one  glass  of  noycau  ; 

mix  in  a mortar ; rub  tlirough  a hair  sieve ; 

freeze.  One  quart. 
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Bruise  six  ounces  of  the  best  preserved  gin- 
Ginyer  ice  ger  in  a mortar ; add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
cream.  lialf  a pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  cream;  mix 
well ; strain  through  a hair  sieve ; freeze.  One 
quart. 

Take  one  pint  of  cream  ; rasp  two  lemons 
Lemon  ice  on  sugai’,  scrape  off  into  the  vessel  you  are 
cream.  about  to  mix  in,  squeeze  them  and  add  the 
juice  with  half  a pound  of  sugar;  mix;  freeze. 

One  quart. 

Kasp  two  oranges  slightly,  lest  the  cream 
Orange  ice  become  bitter ; squeeze  them  with  the  juice  of 
cream.  one  lemon,  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a pound 
of  sugar;  pass  through  a sieve,  and  freeze. 

One  quart. 

Pound  two  sticks  of  vanilla,  or  sufficient  to 
Vanilla  ice  flavour  it  to  palate  in  a mortar,  with  half  a 
cream.  pound  of  sugar;  pass  through  a sieve;  put  it 

into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of  milk;  boil 
over  a slow  Are  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  stirring  all 
the  time,  the  same  as  custard;  add  one  pint  of  cream, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Wlien  fresh  strawberries  cannot  be  procured. 
Another,  take  one  pound  of  strawberry  jam,  the  juice  of  one 
or  two  lemons,  one  pint  of  cream,  a little  milk; 
colour,  frreeze.  One  quart. 

To  one  pound  of  raspberry  jam,  add  the 
Raspberry  ice  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  one  pint  of 
cream.  cream,  a little  milk ; colour,  freeze.  One 

quart. 

To  half  a pound  of  preserved  pineapple 
Pineapple  or  a raw  pineapple  pounded  with  sugar,  add 
ice  cream,  sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  palate,  one  pint  of 
cream  and  a little  new  milk;  mix,  frreeze. 


One  quart. 
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Take  a middling  sized  pineapple;  cut  it  in 
Another,  pieces;  bruise  it  in  a mortar;  add  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  rub  them 
well  together  in  the  mortar;  pass  through  a hair  sieve; 
freeze.  A few  slices  of  preserved  pineapple  may  be  add- 
ed when  frosen.  One  quart. 

Rasp  two  lemons  on  some  sugar ; express 
Italian  ice  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  to  which  add  one 
cream.  pint  of  cream,  one  glass  of  brandy,  one  glass 
of  noyeau,  half  a pound  of  sugar ; freeze. 

One  quart. 


Take  one  pint  of  cream,  a little  milk,  half 
Ratifia  ice  a pound  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two 
cream.  ounces  of  ratifias ; put  them  in  a stewpan 
over  a gentle  fire ; set  as  thin  as  custard,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon : when  cold,  freeze ; take  two  ounces 
more  of  ratifias,  rub  them  through  a sieve,  and  add  when 
the  former  is  frozen,  together  with  one  glass  of  noyeau 
or  maraschino.  One  quart. 


Take  six  ounces  of  the  best  Turkey  coffee 
Coffee  ice  berries,  well  roasted ; put  them  on  a tin,  and 
cream.  place  them  in  an  oven,  for  five  minutes;  boil 
one  pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  milk  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  a can ; take  the  bernes  from 
the  oven,  and  put  them  with  the  scalding  cream;  cover 
till  cold;  strain  and  add  one  ounce  of  arrowroot;  boil 
like  custard,  and  add  half  a pound  of  sugar;  freeze.  One 
quart. 

One  pint  of  cream,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  one 
Tea.  ice  ounce  of  tea,  or  a sufficient  quantity  to  make 
cream,  one  cup;  mix  with  the  cream;  freeze.  One 
quart. 
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Infuse  four  or  six  ounces  of  chocolate. 
Chocolate  ice  mix  it  well  with  a pint  of  cream,  a little 
cream.  new  milk,  and  half  a poimd  of  sugar,  strain ; 

freeze.  One  quart. 

One  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  ie- 
Maraschino  mon,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  two  glasses  of 
ice  cream,  marachino ; mix,  freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  pistachios 
Pistachio  ice  and  the  same  quantity  of  J ordan  almonds ; 
O' earn.  blanch  and  pound  in  a mortar  till  fine;  add 

the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a pound  of  su- 
gar, one  pint  of  cream ; pass  through  a sieve ; freeze.  One 
quart. 

One  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
Noyeau  ice  half  a pound  of  sugar,  two  glasses  of  noyeau ; 
cream.  mix,  freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  one  pint  and  a half  of  lemon  ice,  and 
Punch  ice.  add  one  glass  of  maraschino,  two  of  cham- 
pagne and  one  of  rum,  and  the  juice  of  two 
oranges ; freeze.  One  quart. 

To  one  pint  and  a half  of  lemon  water  ice. 
Another,  add  one  glass  of  white  rum,  one  of  champagne, 
one  of  pale  brandy,  and  half  a glass  of  warm 
jelly;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Rasp  two  lemons;  take  the  juice  of  six  le- 
Another.  mons,  the  juice  of  two  oranges,  half  a pint  of 
tea,  one  pint  of  clarified  sugar ; mix ; add  one 
glass  of  rum  and  oiie  glass  of  brandy;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  twelve  limes  to  one  quai’t;  rasp 
Lemon  or  lime  three  or  four  of  them  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
water  ice.  and  scrape  it  into  the  vessel  you  are  about 
to  mix  in;  squeeze  the  limes  and  add  the 
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juice  of  two  oranges,  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pint  of 
syrup ; freeze.  One  quart. 

Obs. — If  lemons  are  used,  take  only  half  a.s  many  as 
limes. 


Take  any  number  of  oranges  in  the  same 
Orange-water  proportion  as  limes  for  lime-water  ice,  and 
ice.  proceed  as  in  the  lime-water  ice,  only  rasp- 

ing one  half  of  the  oranges,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  rub  the  oranges  too  hard,  or  the  ice  will  be  bit- 
ter ; a table-spoonful  of  warm  jeUy  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure; strain,  freeze. 

The  juice  of  four  limes,  the  raspings 
Grape  water  ice.  of  one  orange,  a pint  of  water,  and  half 
a pint  of  syrup,  two  glasses  of  grape-sy- 
rup, one  glass  of  sherry;  strain;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  half  a poimd  of  fresh  pineapple 
Pineapple  water  bruised  fine  in  a mortar;  add  the  juice 
ice.  of  one  lime,  one  pint  of  water,  and  half 

a pint  of  syrup;  pass  through  a sieve; 
freeze.  One  quart.  Pineapple  may  be  added  as  describ- 
ed in  the  reeipe  for  pineapple  eream. 

Take  one  pint  of  cherry  water,  the  juiee 
Cherry  water  of  two  limes,  half  a pint  of  syrup,  one  glass 
ice.  of  noyeau,  and  a little  colour;  strain; 

freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  one  pound  of  currant  jelly,  the 
Currant  water  juice  of  two  limes,  half  a pint  of  water, 
ice.  half  a pint  of  syrup,  with  a little  colour; 

strain;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Pound  two  sticks  of  vanilla  (or  so  much 
Vanilla  water  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  give  a pro- 
fee.  per  flavour)  in  a mortar;  put  half  a pint 

of  Avatcr  in  the  mortar  so  as  to  get  all  out ; 
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put  it  into  a stewpan  with  one  pound  of  sugar ; boil  to- 
gether; strain  through  a fine  sieve;  add  the  juiee  of  one 
or  two  limes;  freeze.  One  quart. 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  and  six  pints  of 
To  clarify  water,  half  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up, 
sugar.  and  mix  it  to  the  water;  boil  ten  minutes,  re- 
moving all  the  scum. 


TO  PEESEEVE  ICE  EOE  COOLING  WINES,  Etc. 

The  ice  basket  or  box  must  be  thickly  wadded  with  numb- 
dar  (a  coarse  woollen  rug  made  in  the  country)  inside 
and  out,  and  this  wrapped  in  double  or  treble  blankets 
or  cumlies,  large  enough  to  fold  over  the  whole ; if  a box 
is  used,  holes  must  be  made  for  draining  off  the  water  at 
the  bottom — a basket  is  therefore  preferable;  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  a closed  dark  room  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house 
that  can  be  appropriated  to  it.  The  ice,  if  broken  and 
loose,  must  be  compressed  into  a ball,  and  tied  firm  in  a 
cloth  (as  it  dissolves,  the  cloth  or  bag  tightened) ; it  is 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  basket  or  box,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  quantity  of  bottles 
or  articles  to  be  cooled;  the  edge  only  of  each  touching 
or  resting  on  the  bag  of  ice,  is  sufficient  for  as  many  bot- 
tles as  can  be  placed  after  this  position ; carefully  wrap  up 
the  basket  after  removing  any  of  its  contents,  and  take 
care  that  the  water,  as  the  ice  dissolves,  drains  oflF  imme- 
diately. 
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VOCABULAEY  OF  CULINAET  TEEMS. 

A savoury  transparent  jelly,  in  which  game,  poul- 
Aspic.  try,  fish,  &c.  are  moulded — used  also  for  garnish- 
ing them. 


Assiette 

Volante. 


■ A dish  which  is  handed  round  the  table 
> only;  such  as  Fondeaus  and  other  prepa- 
rations, which  require  to  be  eaten  hot. 


Blanquette.  A fricassee. 


Bouilin.  Quenelles  formed  into  halls  and  either  poached 
or  fried. 


Bam  Marie.  Any  flat  vessel,  containing  hot  water. 

Bouilli.  Boiled  meat,  but  more  generally  boiled  beef. 

Bouillie.  A sort  of  hasty  pudding. 

Bouillon.  Broth. 

Braise.  A rich  seasoned  gravy,  in  which  particular  arti- 
cles are  stewed. 

Braisiere.  A braising  pan,  made  of  coppor  or  tin,  deep 
and  long,  \rith  two  handles  and  a lining 
inside  with  the  same,  to  help  to  take  out 
the  contents ; the  lid  indented  so,  that  fire 
may  be  placed  upon  it. 

Buisson,  en. — Pastry  piled  on  a plate  like  a pyramid. 
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Cassirole.  A stew  pan,  or  rice  crust  moulded  in  the 
fonn  of  a pie  and  baked,  to  be  filled  with 
mince,  or  puree  of  game,  &c. 

Court  )A  preparation  of  vegetables,  herbs  and  wine. 

Bouillon.  ^ in  which  fish  is  boiled. 

Consomme.  Clai’ified  rich  gravy  or  broth. 

Croustade.  A case,  or  crust  of  fried  bread,  in  which  pu- 
rees of  game,  &c.  are  served. 

Crouton.  A sippet  of  bread. 

Dorure.  The  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  to- 
gether. 


~Pj7i.tirp.fi  f • 

^ >A  dish  made  of  the  preceding  day’s  remains. 

Desserte.  ^ 

Entree.  A dish  of  the  first  course,  served  with  the  fish. 

Entremits.  Dishes  of  the  second  course,  served  between 
the  meats  and  dessert. 


Eminee.  The  fleshy  part  of  fowl,  game,  or  meat,  chopped 
fine. 


Espagnole,  or  Spanish  sauce.  A brown  gravy  of  high  flavour. 


Farce.  Forcemeat  of  chopped  meat,  fish,  or  herbs,  with 
which  poultry  and  other  things  are  seasoned. 

Fondee.  A cheese  souffle. 

Feuilletage.  Puff  paste. 

■Inside  small  fillets. 


Filets  mig- 
nons. 


Gateau,  A cake — also  a pudding — sometimes  a kind  of 
tart. 

y1 
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Glucer  reduce  a sauce  by  boiling  to  a proper  thick- 

(to  glaze.)  ^ ness,  sufficient  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  meat. 

Gratin.  The  burnt  to  in  a saucepan, 

I 

Gratiner.  To  reduce  the  liquid  to  dryness  by  fire. 

Hors  cl’ oeuvres.  Small  dishes  of  the  first  course,  served  as 
relishes. 

Lardoire.  An  instrument  for  larding  meat. 

Liaison.  A thickening  with  two  or  four  eggs. 

Macaroncini.  A small  kind  of  macaroni. 

Marinade.  To  preserve  meat  or  fish  in  wine  and  linegar, 
Muth  seasoning  herbs. 

Mark.  To  prepare  the  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed  in  a 
stewpan. 

Mask.  Is  to  cover  with  some  sauce  or  ragout. 

Maigre.  Made  without  meat. 

Matelotte.  A rich  stew  of  fish  (mostly)  with  wine,  &c. 

Met'ingue.  Covered  or  iced  with  a IVIeringue  mixture. 

Meringuh,  Cakes  of  sugar  and  white  of  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
paste  and  baked. 

Nouilles.  A paste  made  of  flour  and  yolks  of  eggs,  then 
cut  small  like  vermicelli. 

AWix  of  veal.  That  part  to  which  the  udder  is  attached ; 

the  flat  part  under  it,  is  called  sous  noLx  ; 
the  side  part,  contre-noix ; the  petites  noix 
is  found  in  the  side  of  the  shoulder  of  veal. 

Puree.  Meat  or  vegetables  reduced  to  a smooth  pulp, 
and  then  mixed  with  a sufficient  liquid  to  form 
a thick  sauce. 
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Pain  de\k  pat  of  butter,  from  one  ounce  to  one  and  a 
beurre.  j lialf. 

Paner.  To  sprinkle  with  crumbs  either  fish,  cutlets,  &c. ; 

if  for  fi’ying,  egg  only  must  be  added,  but  if 
for  boiling,  butter,  to  preserve  a good  colour. 

Panures.  Every  thing  that  has  bread  crumbs  over  it. 

Parer.  To  trim  meat  of  skin,  nerves,  &c. 

Paupiettes.  Are  slices  of  soles,  fowds,  &c.  on  wdiich  a farce 
of  the  same  is  thinly  spread,  rolled  and  trim- 
med. 

Piquer.  Is  to  lard  with  a larding  pin  the  exterior  of 
veal,  fowl,  game,  &c. ; and  to  lard  is  to  cut  fat 
bacon,  tongues,  &c.  into  small  square  shapes  to 
lai’d  through,  giving  the  meat  a mottled  ap- 
pearance. 

Poele.  Almost  the  same  as  braizing,  the  only  difference 
is  that  what  is  poele,  must  be  imderdone,  braize 
must  be  thoroughly. 

Quenelles.  French  forcemeat,  in  which  calves’  udder  is  ge- 
nerally used  with  meat,  game,  fowl,  &c., 
minced  in  proportions. 

Rissoles.  Small  fried  pastiy,  either  sweet  or  savoury. 

Rcmx,  white')!^  prepared  with  melted  butter  and  flour, 
or  brown.  ) either  boiled  white  or  fried  brown. 

Saxiter.  Is  to  lay  fillets,  cutlets,  &c.  in  a stewpan,  after  liav- 
ing  dipped  them  in  the  least  quantity  of  but- 
ter, w'ith  a little  salt  and  pepper,  covered  Avith 
paper  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  set  aside  till 
dinner  time;  a few  minutes  before  serving, 
put  the  saute-pan  on  a hard  fire,  and  when 
the  contents  arc  done  on  both  sides,  drain  them. 
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Suljjicion.  Is  meat,  mushrooms,  truffles,  &c,  cut  into  small 
squares,  all  of  which  must  be  dressed  and 
put  into  a very  reduced  espagnole,  and  when 
cold,  used  as  directed. 

Sparghetti.  Naples  vermicelli. 

Stock.  The  unthickened  broth  or  gravy  which  forms  the 
. basis  of  soups  and  sauces. 

Singe)'.  To  dust  flour  from  the  dredging  box,  which  af- 
terwards must  be  moistened  in  order  to  be 
dressed. 

Tammy.  A strainer  of  fine  thin  woollen  canvas  for  broths, 
sauces,  &c, 

Tendrons^^^  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  ribs. 
veal.  I 

Tourte.  A delicate  kind  of  tart,  baked  in  shallow  tin  pans, 
or  without  any  in  a crust  made  with  fluted  tin 
cutters. 

Vol  an  Vent.  Made  only  of  the  lightest  and  finest  puff 
paste. 

Zita,  Naples  macaroni. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


ORIENTAL  COOKERY. 

, PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  culinaiy  processes  followed  by  the  Mussulman  and 
Hindoos  of  Asia  differ  as  widely  as  did  the  plain  household 
cooking  of  the  English,  in  former  times,  to  those  of  their 
continental  neighhom’s  the  French.  In  the  Hindoo  Sans- 
crit receipts,  meat  is  never  mentioned,  whereas  in  the  Ko- 
ran, Niamut,  and  other  works  in  Persian,  the  followers 
of  the  Faithful  indulge  in  it  as  well  as  other  luxuries  the 
produce  of  the  East,  game,  meat,  fowl,  fish,  with  spices 
and  other  condiments. 

The  Hindoo  delights  in  cakes  of  wheat  and  various  grains, 
rice  dressed  in  different  ways,  curries  prepared  from  vege- 
tables, ghee,  and  oil,  fiavoured  with  spices,  and  the  acidity 
of  vegetables,  accompanied  with  chatnies  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  pickles  made  either  with  vinegar,  oil,  or  salt, 
and  above  all,  milk  and  ghee. 

The  Mussulman  prepares  his  food  more  substantially, 
using  meat  freely,  but  from  the  mode  of  dressing  the  lat- 
ter, knives  and  forks  are  superfluous,  for  after  their  meat 
has  been  roasted  or  broiled,  it  is  in  the  driest  state  pos- 
sible, and  may  be  torn  asunder  with  case,  the  same  with 
their  boiled  meat,  rendering  both  nearly  as  indigestible  as 
leather. 

Tlie  native  fire-place  is  made  witli  clay ; the  two  sides  of 
equal  length;  the  centre  having  a convex  surface  to  raise 
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tlie  fire,  so  tliat  tlie  licat  may  be  as  near  the  bottom  of 
tlie  vessel  as  possiljle.  They  fry  tlieir  cakes  on  brass,  iron, 
or  eartlien  dishes;  the  tM'o  former  generally  have  rings  or 
bandies  attached;  the  vessels  in  which  they  dress  pilleaus, 
curries,  &c.  ai’e  made  of  the  same  materials;  a wooden 
roller,  similar  to  an  English  rolling-pin,  is  used  for  cakes 
and  rubbing  down  moistened  substances;  a long  iron  flat 
spoon  and  ladle  and  one  bored  with  holes,  serves  to  add, 
remove,  or  stir  the  ingredients  while  cooking.  A vegeta- 
ble cutter  and  scraper,  a flat  stone  with  roller  for  grinding 
the  curry  musalahs,  an  iron  or  stone  mortar  and  pestle, 
mth  a coarse  knife  or  two,  from  the  principal  part  of  their 
culinary  apparatus  and  is  chiefly  all  that  is  required  by 
them. 

The  principal  dishes  of  the  Mussulman  are  pilleaus, 
cmTies,  brianees,  ashes,  and  cakes. 

The  pdleau  is  a purely  oriental  dish,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  w^ay  of  dressing  meat  intended  to  be  eaten  -nithout 
the  assistance  of  a knife ; thus  venison,  meat,  kid,  or  poul- 
try are  always  stewed  down,  and  the  gra^y  containing  the 
essence  of  each,  with  onions  and  spices,  is  used  to  flavour 
the  rice,  and  the  latter  forms  the  principal  part  of  a com- 
mon pilleau.  "WTien  meat  is  added,  it  is  either  roasted, 
grilled,  or  boiled  first,  with  seasoning,  and  then  put  into 
the  rice,  and  rather  steamed  than  boiled  in  it;  the  same 
with  fish  or  forcemeat  balls.  When  the  latter  is  used,  a 
portion  of  the  meat  is  generally  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  with  other  savoury  additions.  Therefore 
to  make  a pilleau,  the  prescribed  quantity  of  rice  is  first 
parboiled ; it  is  then  removed  from  the  water  and  strain- 
ed; the  gravy  which  has  imbibed  the  flavom*  of  the  meat 
is  added  to  it,  Avith  spices  and  onions,  and  occasionally 
vegetables.  The  meat  previously  prepared,  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  saucepan  with  its  contents  set  over  a char- 
coal fire  to  simmer  gently;  some  fire  also  being  pxit  on 
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the  top  of  the  saucepan.  When  the  rice  is  sufficiently 
dressed,  the  pilleau  is  served;  occasionally  a part  of  the 
rice  is  only  flavoured  with  the  gravy,  and  the  rest  boiled 
plain  or  coloured,  and  melted  butter  or  ghee  poured  over 
the  rice  before  taken  from  the  saucepan ; but  if  the  pilleau 
is  to  be  su*eetened  and  made  a Charcheneedar,  this  is 
done  after  by  pouring  acidulated  sjn-up  over  it. 

Sometimes  the  rice,  or  part,  previous  to  being  boiled, 
is  roasted  or  fried  a light  broAvn  in  ghee,  in  which  cloves 
and  sliced  onions  have  been  fried,  and  then  prepared; 
but  M’hether  .this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  first  essence  of  the 
meat,  game,  fish,  &c.  forms  the  principal  medium  for 
flavouring  the  pilleau,  and  hence  a native  entertainer,  in 
asking  you  to  partake  of  venison,  game,  or  fowl,  would 
only  mean  as  to  the  pilleau  so  flavoured — the  articles 
themselves  seldom  appearing  in  their  original  state. 

The  native  method  of  roasting  is  generally  over  char- 
coal, or  in  a closed  vessel,  with  a portion  of  melted  butter, 

onions,  spices,  &c.,  Avith  which  the  meat  or  fowl  becomes 

flavoured ; and  I may  here  remark  on  the  subject  of  roast- 
ing in  this  way,  that  it  is  by  far  the  cleanliest,  especially 
in  camp  or  marching,  where  the  udnd  and  dust  cannot  be 
otherwise  kept  oft’. 

A 

Curries  consist  in  the  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  being 
first  di’cssed  until  tender,  to  which  are  added  gi'ound  spices, 
chillies,  and  salt,  both  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  certain 

proportions ; which  are  served  up  dry,  or  in  the  graAy ; 

in  fact  a curiy  may  be  made  of  almost  any  thing,  its  prin- 
cipal quality  depending  upon  the  spices  being  duly  propor- 
tioned as  to  flavour,  and  the  degree  of  Avarmth  to  be  given 
by  the  chillies  and  ginger.  The  meat  may  be  fried  in 
butter,  ghee,  oil,  or  fat,  to  Avhich  is  added  gravy,  tja*e, 
milk,  the  juice  of  the  cocoanut,  or  vegetables,  &c.  All 
of  these,  when  prepared  in  an  artistical  manner,  and  mix- 
ed in  due  proportions,  form  a savory  and  noiu’ishing  re- 
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past,  tempting  to  the  organs  of  scent  and  taste;  but  if 
carelessly  prepared,  are  as  equally  disagreeable  to  the  eye 
and  stomach. 

Ill  the  preparation  of  native  dishes,  the  term  Boghar  is 
constantly  used,  and  the  only  explanation  given  of  it  is, 
that  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  placed  Muth  spices, 
ghee,  or  the  substance  mentioned,  in  a closed  saucepan  or 
vessel,  over  the  fire,  to  admit  of  its  imbibing  the  flavour, 
and  this  is  sometimes  directed  to  be  done  two  or  three 
times.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  meaning  in  English, 
would  be  to  give  it  a warm  up  with  so  and  so,  but  the 
native  idea  is,  that  by  adding  one  substance  to  the  other 
and  placing  fire  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  as  well  as  under 
that,  the  preparation  imbibes  a flavour  by  this  means. 
Again  meat  or  fowl  is  directed  to  be  rubbed  over  with 
some  particular  article,  such  as  Bassun,  (flour  of  ground 
horse-gram)  and  to  be  immediately  washed  oflf;  after  that 
some  spice  is  to  be  used,  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  or 
Moultan  mud  (which  is  believed  to  be  yellow  ochre) ; in 
some  of  their  dishes,  the  paun  suparee  leaf  is  directed  to 
be  used,  and  even  metallic  preparations.  Most  of  these 
would  be  disagreeable  to  a European  palate,  and  are  there- 
fore omitted,  though  found  in  the  receipts;  and  which,  if 
copied,  a literal  translation  would  require.  One  or  two  are 
given,  more  as  a curiosity  than  supposing  they  will  ever 
be  tried,  however  piquant  they  may  be  to  an  Asiatic  palate. 


Brianees  are  spiced  dishes,  resembling  a mixture  of  pil- 
leau  and  curry;  the  meat,  fish,  or  cheese,  &c.  being  high- 
ly seasoned  and  partially  fried,  then  put  into  a saucepan 
mth  other  condiments,  such  as  rice,  gra^y,  ghee,  mUk,  dhye, 
&c.,  in  various  proportions,  covered  carefully  do\ni  and 
boiled  or  steamed.  The  native  method  of  performing  the 
latter  operation  is  very  simple,  merely  placing  a cloth 
stretched  across  the  vessel  above  the  water,  and  the  article, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  put  upon  it  and  the  lid  covered 
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Sown ; or,  by  putting  straw  or  grass  into  tlie  vessel,  so  as 
to  be  above  the  water,  and  plaeing  the  meat  or  eakes  upon 
it,  as  will  be  found  direeted  in  several  receipts.  If  they 
wish  to  prevent  a substance  from  being  burnt  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  in  which  it  is  cooked,  from  its  being  cov- 
ered over  and  not  able  to  be  seen,  they  lay  slices  of  bam- 
boo split  across  the  bottom,  and  place  the  article  upon 
them,  this  is  not  miusual  in  European  cookery. 

Are  meat  and  vegetable  cut  into  slices,  and 
Khubabs  spiced,  or  else  pounded  and  formed  into  balls; 

they  are  then  strung  on  wires  or  wooden  skewers 
and  roasted  or  fried;  served  dry  or  with  gravy. 

This  is  composed  of  meat,  flour,  pulse,  vegetables. 
Ash.  fruit,  sugar,  milk,  dhye,  and  spices  in  various  quan- 
tities, and  from  the  manner  of  preparing,  in  some 
instances  resembles  an  hotch-potch;  in  others  cakes  are 
stewed,  and  some  approach  a simple  porridge. 

All  of  which  differ  vddely  from  the  Eiu’o- 
Bread  and  pean,  and  would  not  generally  be  approved  of ; 
cakes.  the  dough  being  heavy  from  the  use  of  leaven 
and  its  exclusion  from  other  fermenting  sub- 
stances. 

Obs. — The  best  kind  are  Buka  Kanah  and  Sheer  Mhal. 

Are  composed  of  all  description  of  vegetable 
Chatnies  substances,  made  hot  with  chillies,  mustard,  pep- 
per, &c.  and  arc  both  sweet  and  sour,  according 
to  the  material. 
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ASH  MAKOODEE  KOOl’TA. 

Cut  tlie  mutton  into  small  slices, 
tlie  sisjo  of  almonds,  and  fry  it  with 
some  of  the  onions  sliced  in  ghee; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  m UI  boil 
the  meat;  when  done,  remove  it  from 
the  gravy  and  give  it  a ‘^boghar”* 
Avith  the  cloves,  and  a little  more 
ghee ; then  take  the  raw  mineed 
meat,  with  the  rest  of  the  onions 
and  green  ginger  chopped  fine,  the 
salt  and  black  pepper,  mix  or  pound 
these  well  together,  add  the  white  of 
the  egg,  and  form  the  mass  into  small 
balls,  the  size  of  mai’bles,  and  fiy 
them  in  ghee;  make  a syrup  Anth  the  lime-juice  and  sugar, 
and  put  one  half  of  the  fried  balls  into  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  balls  into  the  gi’avy  first  made  from  the 
meat,  AA'ith  the  cliillies  and  coriander  seeds  roasted  and 
ground  as  for  a cui’ry;  mix  these  Avell  together,  then  add 
the  fried  meat,  cinnamon,  and  caixlamons,  AAith  the  vege- 
tables previously  dressed;  grind  the  almond  with  the  rice 
in  a little  Avater,  and  mix  this  also ; cover  the  saucepan 
close,  and  give  it  a boil  for  a fcAv  minutes,  Avhen  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  fried  balls  and  syrup.  Sene 
Avith  the  saffr’on  sprinlded  over  it. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Minced  .Meat,  ^ ,, 
Ghee,  - - - - i „ 
E)Tg,  - . No.  1 


Onions,  - - 
So)'a  Greens, 
Paluk, 
Chukunder, 
Carrots, 

Sugar, 

Lime  juice. 
Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  ) 
Cardamons,  | 
Saffron, 
Almonds 
Black  pepper,  - 
Coriander  seeds. 
Chillies,  - - - 
Green  ginger, 
Salt,  - . - - 

Ground  rice, 


~ k >1 

i ,,  each. 

1 ,,  each. 

2 Mashas, 
li  ,,  each. 

each  2 To- 
lahs. 
w Tolah. 

4 

2 Mashas. 

2 Tolahs. 

3 „ 

4 „ 


ASH  MASTHAjS' A. 


Mutton,  - - 1 Seer. 

Ghee,-  - - - J ,, 

Onions,  - - - 4 Mashas. 

Green  Ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Bice,  - - J Seer. 

Chennah,  peeled,  2 Tolahs. 
Tyre,  - - - 1 Seer. 


Place  the  meat  in  an  empty  vessel 
over  the  fire ; allow  it  to  draw  until 
a scum  forms  on  the  meat,  Avhich 
must  be  scraped  off;  then  slice  the 
meat  and  tlie  onions,  and  grind  the 


* For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  sec  As/i  Jotc,  page 
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Paluk,  - * - i Scor. 

Cinnamon,  - - ‘2  Mashas. 
Cardamons,  I 

Cloves,  I each  1 Ma- 

Chillics,  I sha. 

Saffron,  J 

Coriander  roasted,  2 Tolahs. 
Mint,  - - - 1 ,, 

Salt,  - - - - 2 ,, 


“ musalah’^* ; put  tlic  Avliole  into  a 
saucepan  Avith  the  paluk,  the  chen- 
nali,  and  tlie  rice  soaked  the  previous 
night ; add  the  saffron  with  some 
water,  and  boil  it  brisldy  until  the 
meat  is  done ; strain  the  tyre  and 


add  it  Avith  some  ghee,  a little  zeerah,  salt,  a clove  or  two 


of  gaa’lic,  and  the  mint  chopped ; mix  the  Avhole  together, 
give  it  a boil  up  and  serve. 


ASH  SUNGSHEEE. 


Cut  the  meat  and  onions  in  slices 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer, 
(jhee,  - - - - ^ ,, 
Tyre,  - ...  1 „ 

Milk,  - - - - 1 ,, 
X^icc  — — * » A 
AA’hite  Chennah,  2 Tolahs. 
Blanched  Almond,  2 ,, 

Onions, 

Carrots, 

Paluk, 

Soya  Greens, 

Cardamons, 

Cloves,  1 sha. 

Coriander  'j 

seeds,  ! each  2 To- 

Green ginger,  j lahs. 

Salt,  J 

Cinnamon,  - - 1 Tolah. 


^ each  -J  Seer. 

} each  1 Ma- 


and  fry  them  in  ghee;  add  a little 
Avater  and  the  chennah  to  it  and  boil 
until  the  meat  is  done ; strain  off 
the  gravA'^,  fry  the  meat  again  in  a 
little  ghee  Aidth  the  cloves  and  cori- 
ander seeds  ground,  until  it  is  dry; 
then  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with 
the  milk  and  tyre  strained,  and  give 
it  a boil ; add  a feAv  tolahs  Aveight  of 
ground  rice,  and  stir  it  well;  then 
throw  in  the  remainder  of  the  rice. 


together  Avitli  the  spices,  the  carrots,  soya  and  paluk;  next 
fry  the  almonds  in  a separate  pan ; mix  the  AA’hole  to- 
gether, and  simmer  gently  imtil  cooked. 


ASH  BOGUREAII. 


Mutton,  - - 
Flour,  - - 

Ghee,  - - - 
Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger. 
Cinnamon,  i 
Cloves,  . 
Cardamons,  ) 


- 1 Seer. 

■ - a i> 

- * n 

. . X 

- 2 Tolahs. 

each  2 To- 
lahs. 


Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  slice  the 
onions,  grind  the  musalah  into  a 
paste  AA'ith  a little  At  ater,  and  add 
it  to  the  meat,  and  fry  the  Avhole  in 
ghee  till  brown ; then  add  a propor- 


• All  the  spices  or  seasoning  ingredients  used  in  native  cookery,  is  called 
“ usaluh.  ” 
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Capsicum, 
Coriander, 
Saflron,  - 
Salt,  - - 


1 Toiah'"  t^oiiate  quantity  of  water  and  simmer 

1 Masha,  the  meat  till  tender ; next  knead  the 
1 Tolah.  n • 

flour  into  a paste  with  some  toddy  or 


kummier ; roll  it  out  flat,  double  it  into  six  or  seven 


layers  and  cut  it  into  slices  about  two  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth ; boil  these  in  water  and  add  to  the 


meat;  shake  the  whole  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes 


and  remove.  Serve  with  the  saffron  sprinkled  over  it. 


ASH  LINGEA  JAGUEATH. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Hard  Tyre,  - - 2 ,, 

Wheat  Flour,  - 5 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - - i „ 

Onions,  - - - s u 
Chennah,  - - - '2  Tolahs. 
Boont,  - - - 2 ,, 
Cinnamon, 

Cardamons,  each  2 Ma- 
Cloves,  j shas. 
Capsicum,  J 

Green  gjingor,  - 1 Tolah. 

Coriander,  - - 1 ,, 

Saffron,  - - - 1 Masha. 

Garlic,  - - . - 6 ,, 

Salt,  - - - - 2 Tolahs. 


Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  grind  the 
musalah  into  a paste  with  the  green 
ginger  and  garlic,  and  fry  the  whole 
in  ghee ; next  knead  the  flour  as  in 
the  last  receipt;  roll  it  flat  and  cut 
it  into  small  square  pieces ; strain 
the  tyre  through  a cloth  and  boil  the 
dough  thus  prepared  in  it  with  the 
chennah  and  boont;  then  add  the 
meat  ivith  a small  quantity  of  water, 
and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  tender; 


give  the  wdiole  a “boghar”  with  the  cloves,  and  serve, 
sprinkling  the  saflron  on  the  top. 


ASH  LUNGAEA  CHASNEDAE. 


Mutton,  - • 
Ghee,  - - 
Flour,  - ■ 
Sug.ir,  - - 
Lime  juice,  • 
Onions, 
Chukundcr, 
Carrots,  • 
Paluk, 

Soya  greens. 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Cardamons, 

Saflron, 


- 1 Seer. 
. i .. 


. 1 
• a 

- i 

- - f 

- 1 „ 

- - 1 „ 

I eachi,, 

'.each  2 Ma- 
, shas. 

J 


Bod  the  meat  with  the  chukmider 
and  carrots ; cut  into  slices  with 
the  musalah  ground  into  a paste ; 
then  remove  from  the  vessel,  and 
strain  off  the  gravy ; “ boghar”  it 
with  ghee  and  onions;  add  to  the 
gravy  the  paluk  and  soya ; prepare 
the  floiu-  as  in  ash  bogurrah;  put  it 
with  the  gravy,  containing  the  paluk 
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and  soya ; boil  up  tlie  whole ; then 
throw  in  the  meat,  and  remove  from 
the  fire ; when  cold,  mix  in  the  syrup, 
sprinkle  over  the  saffron  ground  in  water,  and  serve  it. 


Green  ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Capsicum,  - - 1 Masha, 
Salt,  - - - . 2 Tolahs. 
Coriander,  - - 1 ,, 


ASH  KOOSHTHULLEE. 

Fry  the  onions  in  ghee  till  brown; 
cut  the  meat  into  pieces  and  throw 
it  into  the  stcwpan,  with  the  corian- 
der previously  roasted  and  ground, 
and  fry  it  brown ; then  add  a seer 
of  water  and  simmer  till  done;  next, 
boil  in  a separate  vessel  the  chcnnah, 
chidcunder,  paluk,  and  the  carrots ; 
when  sufficiently  dressed,  put  them 
with  the  meat  and  rest  of  the  musalah 
ground  into  a paste ; knead  the  flour 
with  wntcr  and  make  a dough,  which 
form  into  small  balls,  and  gradually 
throw  them  into  the  pot;  take  the  vessel  from  the  fire; 
remove  its  contents  into  a separate  dish ; mix  the  sugar 
prc\iously  made  into  a syrup,  Avith  the  lime  juice,  and 
lastly  the  saffron  ground  in  a small  quantity  of  rose  water ; 
mix  tliis  with  the  whole,  when  it  is  to  be  served. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 
Wheat  flour,  - - 5 
Ghee,  - ' ' t 
Kabellic  Chcnnah, 
White  Chen-  ? ,, 
nah  or  Dhall,  j ^ 
Chukunder,  - 4 
Carrots,  - - * i 
Paluk,  j j 

1 


Native  greens 
Saffron, 

Onions,  - - - i 
Sugar,  i 

Green  Ginger,  - 1 
Cloves,  1 
Cardamons,  leachl 
Capsicums,  J 
Cinnamon,  - - 2 
Lime  juice,  - - 5 
Salt,  - - - - 1 


Seer. 

o 

)» 

Tolahs. 

Seer. 

1) 

> 1 

Masha. 

Seer. 

Tolah. 

Masha. 


Seer. 

Tolah. 


ASH  BAVUETHA. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Flour,  - . - . -J  „ 

Ghee,  - • - J „ 

Chcnnah,  - - - 1 Tolah. 
lloont,  - - - 1 ,, 

Hard  tyre,  - - 2 Seers. 
Onions,  ' ■ - 5 ,< 

Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah. 
Garlic,  ---in 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Cardamons, 

Saffron, 

Capsicums, 


each  2 Ma 


Take  half  of  the  mcat_,  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  fry  with  a part  of 
the  pounded  musalah  in  a portion  of 
the  ghee,  till  lirowm ; mince  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meat,  and  fry  it  wdth 
the  chcnnah  and  boont  and  the  re- 
maining ground  musalah;  knead  the 
flour  Avith  Avatcr,  and  form  it  into 
square  cakes;  place  the  fried  mince 
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Conandcr  seeds,  1 Tokh.  quC  side,  and  turu  OVCf  tllC  otlicr, 

Garlic,  - - - 2 Mashas,  so  as  to  enclose  tlic  meat  and  form 
a triangle  in  shape,  and  press  the  edges  close ; fry  them 
first  in  ghee;  then  remove  and  boil  them  in  'svater  mixed 
with  the  tyre;  now  place  a clean  pan  on  the  fire  with  some 
garlic,  cloves,  and  ghee;  throw  into  it  the  cakes  together 
with  the  meat  that  was  first  fried ; then  add  the  water  in 
Avhich  the  cakes  were  boiled,  and  alloAV  the  whole  to  sim- 
mer till  the  meat  become  soft;  remove  the  pan,  grind  the 
saffron  in  Avater,  and  mix  it  Avith  the  ash. 


ASH 


Jo'W  (or  Indian 
Barley,)  - - ^ Seer. 
Meat,  - - - - 1 ,, 

Onions,  - - - i ,, 
Gallic,  I Masha. 

ClOTCS,  ) 


Boil  the  joAV  three  successive  times 
in  a small  quantity  of  water;  the 
fom’th  time  add  a little  more  than 
on  the  former  occasion  and  continue 
boiling;  cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and 
mix  it  Aintli  the  usual  miisalah  for  a good  ciu’ry  and  dress 
it;  when  the  meat  is  quite  soft,  strain  the  graAw,  and  add 
the  meat  to  the  boiled  jow ; now  put  in  a clean  stcAvpan 
with  some  ghee,  the  sliced  onions,  garlic,  and  a little  spice ; 
place  it  on  the  fire  mitil  the  onions  are  broAvned.  The  jow, 
meat  and  graA'y  are  to  be  now  quickly  thrown  in,  and  coicr- 
ed,  and  is  to  remain  only  a miuAxte  or  so  on  the  fire,  shaking 
and  repeating  it  three  successive  times.  This  latter  pro- 
cess is  termed  by  the  Mussulman  cooks  Boffhar. 


ASH  MAHECHA. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Flour,  - ■ ■ * f 1) 
Ghee,  - - - - -J-  ,, 

Onions,  - ‘ " i '> 
Sugar,  - - - ,, 

Limes,  - - • i ,, 
Blanched  Al-  I ^ 
moiuls,  - j • J ,) 
Bnisins,  ') 

Pi.stacliio  )-cnch  i ,, 
nuts.  J 


Grind  the  musalah ; cut  the  meat 
into  pieces,  and  fiy  altogether  in  the 
cliee : Avhen  nearlv  drv,  add  Avatcr  in 

O ^ • • 

proportion,  and  alloAV  it  to  simmer; 
next  form  the  flour  into  a thin  paste 
Avith  Avator,  cut  it  into  small  cakes, 
and  throw  it  into  the  meat ; mix  the 
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Cinnamon, 

Cloves.  ! each  2 Ma^ 

Satfn)ii,  i slias. 


Avliole;  wlien  tlie  cakes  arc  quite  cook- 
ed, bogliar  the  whole  three  succes- 


2 To-  sive  times;  allow  it  to  cool  and  mix 
Conander,  } 3 iu  the  lime  juicc  and  sugar  made  in- 

to s}Tup;  now  bruise  the  pistachios 
and  almonds,  add  them  with  the  raisins  to  the  whole,  and 


serve  for  use. 


ASH  AGEA  SHEEE. 

Take  any  quantitj'^  of  dough ; spread  it  out  with  a roller ; 
sprinkle  some  dry  floiu’  on  the  surface;  roll  it  up  and  cut 
it  into  very  thin  slices ; open  them  out,  expose  it  for  a short 
time  to  the  air,  boil  it  in  water,  remove  it,  press  it  gently 
with  a cloth,  and  throw  it  into  Avarm  sugar- candy  syrup 

and  milk;  it  is  fit  for  use. 

ASH  DEEBAHESTH. 

Boil  the  milk ; make  the  sugar  in- 
to a clear  syrup ; mix  both  together 
and  set  it  aside;  knead  the  flour  in- 
to a paste;  spread  it  with  a roller, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  the  shape  and  size  of  almonds; 
expose  it  for  a short  time  to  the  air;  then  fry  them  in 
ghee ; mix  them  Avith  the  milk  and  syrup  : boil  the  Avhole 
for  a fcAV  minutes;  after  Avhich,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

MYHE  JOGUEATH. 

Strain  the  tyre  through  a cloth ; 

Hard  tyre,  - - 1 Seer.  dry  on  the  fire  a little  of  the  rice : 
Milk,  - • - - 1 „ ’ 

Bice,  - - - - i „ pound  it  and  mix  into  the  tyre;  set 

the  saueepan  on  a gentle  fire,  next 
Avash  the  remainder  of  the  rice,  and  throAv  it  in;  Avhen 
nearly  boiled,  add  the  milk,  and  continue  boiling  till  done; 
it  is  then  fit  for  use : add  either  salt  or  sugar  according 
to  taste. 


Wheat  flour,  - 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - - • ' i „ 

Milk,-  - - - 1 „ 

Sugar,  - ...  1 „ 
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M\1IE  JOGURATH.  (Another.) 

j\Iix  the  tyre  and  milk  togctlicr, 
Hnni  tyre,  ••  - 1 Seer.  and  boil  them ; now  wash  the  rice, 

JVliik,  - -i..  ^ 

nice,  - - - - ^ tlirow  it  into  the  vessel,  and  continue 

boiling  until  the  rice  is  sufficiently 
cooked.  Sugar  or  salt  may  be  added  to  the  taste. 


BRIA  NEE. 

ZAEEBRIAN  PUNNEEZEE. 

Cut  the  cheese  in  small  round  slices 
and  sprinkle  them  with  the  myda, 
and  fiy  in  ghee  till  brown ; then  grind 
the  cardamons  and  saffiron ; mix-  in 
the  tyre,  and  put  with  the  cheese; 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  a saucepan 
some  bamboo  sticks,  and  place  the 
cheese  upon  them;  fry  the  onions, 
gi’een  ginger  and  curry  stuff"  and  put 
noth  the  cheese ; then  parboil  the 
rice,  and  put  it  over  with  a small  quantity  of  the  rice 
water;  colour  a little  rice  vpith  saffron,  put  it  into  the 
saucepan  under  the  rice  on  one  side  and  the  green  chen- 
nah  dhall  on  the  other,  and  pour  over  some  hot  ghee; 
make  a plain  biscuit  or  cake  with  a little  flour  and  water 
and  place  it  upon  the  rice ; cover  the  saucepan,  and  put 
a little  live  charcoal  on  the  top  and  boil  the  Avhole  till 
the  rice  is  done. 


- i 


Cheese, 

Rice, 

Ghee,  - - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions,  - - - 
Myda,  - - - 
Green  Chennah 
Dhall, 

Cinnamon,  - - 


Seer. 


• 2 Tolahs. 

1 ^ Seer. 

2 Mashas. 


Cardamons,^  1 Ma- 


Cloves, 

Huldie, 


sha. 


Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah. 

Salt,  - - - - 2 „ 


ZAREBEIAN  NOOEMAHALEE. 


Meat,  - - - 
Rice,  - - - 
Ghee,  - - - ■ 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions,  - - - 
Green  Chennah 
Dhall, 


1 Seer. 

1 M 

i M 

■i  „ 

i Seer. 


Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and 
season  with  a little  salt  and  some 
pounded  ginger,  and  let  it  I'cmaiu 
for  half  an  hour;  then  soak  it  in  the 
tyre  for  an  hour;  put  half  of  the 
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giiee  with  some  sliced  onions  into 
a saucepan,  and  fry  them;  when  the 
onions  are  brown,  put  in  the  meat 
and  fry  it  a little;  then  pour  over 
it  a small  quantity  of  water  with 
the  coriander  seeds,  ground,  and  boil  till  the  water  is  dri- 
ed up;  then  add  the  spices  and  mix  them  together  with 
the  meat;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water,  and  put  it  up- 
on the  meat ; have  ready  a little  rice  coloured  with  saf- 
fron and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  rice,  and  spread  over 
the  green  chennah  dhall,  and  pour  upon  it  some  hot 
ghee;  cover  the  saucepan  close  and  place  it  on  a charcoal 
fire  for  one  hour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


Cinnamon,  - - 1 Masha. 
Cloves,  1 

Cardamons,  >ea.  1 ,, 

Huldie,  j 

Cummin  seeds,  1 ,, 

Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah, 
Salt,  - - - - 3 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  1 Masha. 


ZAEEBEIAN  EOOMEE. 


Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Kice,  . - . . 1 „ 
Ghee,  - - - - j „ 

Tyre,  - - - - i „ 

Onions,  - - - X „ 
Cinnamon,  - - 2Mashas. 
Cloves, 

Huldie, 

Cummin 
seeds,  J 

Coriander  seeds  1 Tolah. 
Salt,  - - - - 3 „ 


i>each 


ghee;  soak  the  rice 


Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and 
season  it  with  some  bruised  green 
ginger,  coriander  and  salt  and  soak 
it  for  an  hour;  grind  some  carda- 
mons, safiron  and  cloves,  with  the 
tyre,  and  rub  it  in  the  meat  and  let 
it  stand  for  a few  minutes ; then 
put  it  into  a saucepan  and  add  all 
the  remaining  spices  with  half  of  the 
in  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  wash 


it  two  or  three  times  and  put  it  over  the  meat ; pour  upon 
it  half  a seer  of  water  with  the  remaining  ghee,  and  cover 
close  the  saucepan ; place  some  charcoal  fire  upon  the 
cover  and  let  it  gently  simmer  until  the  water  is  wholly 
reduced. 


ZAEEBEIAN  JUNTHUE. 


Meat,  - - - 2 Seers. 
Rice,  - . - . 1 ,, 
Coarse  tyre,  - 2 „ 
Ghee,  . . - . x 


Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and 
soak  it  in  some  bruised  green  gin- 
ger and  salt  for  an  hour;  gi^nd  the 
A 2 
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Onions,  - - - 
Black  pepper, 
Cinnamon,  - - 
Green  ginger, 
Cloves,  ■) 

Carda-  > each 
mons,  J 
Cummin  seeds, 
Coriander  seeds. 
Saffron,  - - 
Salt,  - - - - 


1 Seer. 

2 Mashas. 
4 „ 

2 Tolahs. 

2 Mashas. 


2 Tolahs. 
- 1 Masha. 
4 Tolahs, 


cardamons  and  saffron  with  half  the 
tyre  and  coriander  seeds;  add  these 
together  and  rub  over  the  meat  and 
let  it  stand  for  a short  time;  put 
the  meat  into  a saucepan  with  the 
cummin  seeds  and  spices  and  a little 
ghee;  soak  the  rice  in  water  for  a 


few  minutes,  and  wash  it  in  two  or  three  waters ; then  mLx 


a little  salt  in  another  basin  of  water,  and  put  the  rice 
into  it ; stir  it  well  and  wash  it  again  and  mix  it  with  the 


remaining  half  tyre;  put  it  over  the  meat,  and  cover  it 


close,  sirnmer  it  gently  until  the  tyre  is  dried  up;  then 
pour  over  it  a little  ghee,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire 


for  an  hour. 


ZAEEBRIAjS"  KHOOEASANEE. 


Take  and  dmde  the  meat  as  usual, 
and  soak  it  for  an^[hour  -with  the 
juice  of  the  green  ginger,  some  fried 
onions  and  some  pounded  salt ; grind 
some  cardamons,  cloves  and  saffron 
and  add  to  it,  with  a little  coriander 
seeds,  water  and  tyi'e ; mix  the  whole 
together  and  rub  into  the  meat;  put 
it  into  a saucepan;  season  with  the 
curiy  stuflT,  and  pour  over  it  the  re- 
maining ghee;  wash  the  rice  in  two  or  three  waters,  and 
boil  it  till  half  cooked ; put  half  of  the  rice  over  the  meat 
with  a little  water  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  rice  with 
some  ghee  and  place  a biscuit  in  the  middle  of  the  rice  ; 
colour  a little  rice  ivith  saffron  and  place  this  also  under 
the  rice  on  one  side ; cover  close  the  saucepan,  and  boil 
till  the  water  is  dried  up  on  a slow  fire ; then  remove  it 
and  let  it  remain  by  the  side  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


IMeat,  - - - 2 Seers. 
Rice,  - - - 1 ,, 
Tyre, 

Ghee,  - ■ * ” ^ 

Onions,  • • - i ,, 
Cloves,  X 

Cardamons,  ( ea.2  Ma- 
ll uldie,  I shas. 
Black  pepper,  J 
Cinnamon,  - - 4 ,, 
Coriander,  J ea.2  To- 
Green  ginger,  J lahs. 
Cummin  seeds,  1 Masha. 
Salt,  - - - - 4 Tolahs, 
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ZAREBEIAN  MAHEE. 


Take  and  cut  the  fish  in  large 


tish,  - - - 

Bice,  - - - 

Tyre,  - - - - i 

Onions,  - - • i 

Ghee,  - - - - 5 

Roosted  Chennah.i 
Cloves,  J each  2 
Cardamons,  ) shas. 
Cinnamon,  - - 
Huldie,  - - 
Green  ginger,  - 
Coriander  seeds. 
Cummin  seeds. 
Anise,  . - - - 
Salt,  • - - . 

Gingly  Oil, 


2 Seers. 
1 „ 


Ma- 


4 

1 V, 

2 Tolahs. 
2 „ 

1 Masha. 

1 Tolah. 

4 Mashas. 

2 Tolahs. 


pieces ; clean  and  wash  it  well  in 
tliree  or  four  waters  and  rub  over 
them  the  gingly  oil  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour;  then  wash  it  again 
with  water;  take  the  chennah  and 
anise  flour  and  rub  well  over  it ; 
wash  it  again  and  soak  it  in  half  of 
the  tyre  for  an  horn’ ; grind  some  car- 
damons  and  cloves  and  mix  it  with 


a little  pounded  salt  and  some  juice 
of  the  green  ginger  and  some  fried  onions;  mix  these 
together  and  rub  well  into  the  fish  and  let  it  remain  for 


half  an  horn’ ; then  rub  it  with  a mixture  of  tyre  and  saf- 


fron and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  the  curry  stufl";  par- 
boil the  rice  in  plain  water  and  put  it  over  the  meat  and 
pour  over  it  the  ghee  and  place  in  the  middle  of  the  rice 
a biscuit  and  a little  rice  coloured  with  saffron;  cover 


close  the  saucepan,  and  place  some  charcoal  fire  upon 
the  cover,  and  bod  it  on  a slow  fire  till  you  hear  the  sound 
of  the  ghee;  then  take  ofi*  the  fire  from  the  top,  and  let 
it  simmer  near  the  fire  for  half  an  hour. 


ZAREBEIAN  MAHEE  BATKHAE. 


Fish,  . - - 2 Seers. 
Rice,  - - - 1 ,, 

Coarse  tyre,  - •§  ,, 

Onions,  - - - { „ 

Chennah  flour,  f ,, 
Gingly  oil,  - - 2 Tolahs. 
Cinnamon.  - 4 Mashas. 
Cardamons,  ? « vr  i. 

Cloves,  I Mashas. 

Green  gin-  T 
ger,  ^ea.  2 Tolahs. 
Coriander,  J 
Huldie,  S 

Cummin  ^ ca.  1 Masha, 
seeds,  ) 

Anise,  - - - 1 Tolah. 
Ghee,  - - - i Seer. 
Salt,  ....  4 Tolahs. 


Cut  the  fish  in  large  slices;  clean 
and  wash  it  weU  three  or  four  times 
in  water  and  soak  it  in  the  gingly 
oil  for  half  an  horn ; then  wash  it 
again  Avith  water;  rub  it  over  with 
the  chennah  flour,  and  wash  it  again; 
then  rub  it  with  some  more  flour 
and  Avash  it  again ; bruise  some  le- 
mon leaves  and  put  into  a basin  of 
water  and  rub  the  slices  of  fish  -with 
it;  tic  the  slices  of  fish  in  a cloth 
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und  boil  iu  water  until  nearly  done;  then  take  them 
out  and  remove  the  bones  if  neeessary;  mix  up  half  the 
cuny  stuff  and  saffron,  after  it  has  been  ground  with  a 
couple  of  eggs,  and  spread  it  over  the  fish  as  for  a cutlet, 
and  fry  it;  put  a saucepan  on  the  fire  and  spread  into  it 
some  bamboo  sticks  and  place  the  cutlets  upon  them  and 
add  the  ciu’iy  stuff;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water  and 
put  it  on  the  cutlet  and  pour  over  it  a little  ghee;  place 
in  the  centre  a biscuit  and  a little  rice  coloured  with 
saffron,  and  cover  close  the  saucepan;  put  some  charcoal 
fire  upon  the  cover,  and  boil  it  on  a gentle  fire  tiU  you 
hear  the  sound  of  the  ghee  bubbling ; then  remove  the 
fire  from  the  top,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 


ZAEEBRIAN  MAHEB  NOORMAHLEE. 


Fish,  . - - - 1 Seer. 
Kiee,  - - - 1 ,, 

Ghee,  - ~ i »i 
Coarse  tyre,  - i , , 
Basuu  flour,  - ~ i „ 
Onions,  - - i ,, 
Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah. 
Cummin  seeds,  1 „ 

Anise,  - - - 1 ,, 

Gingly  oil,  - 6 „ 

Cardamons,  1 „ , 

Cloves,  jea.lMasha. 

Cinnamon,  - - 2 ,, 

Huldie,  - - - 1 ,, 

Salt,  - - . - 3 Tolahs. 


Scale  and  ivash  the  fish  well  and 
cut  it  in  large  pieces  and  wash  it 
again;  then  rub  it  over  with  gingly 
oil;  set  aside  for  half  an  hour,  and 
wash  it ; take  and  grind  the  anise 
seed  and  rub  the  fish  with  it  and  wash 
it  again  in  water;  then  rub  it  with 
basuu ; mix  the  tyre  with  the  fish 
and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
washing  it  again;  bx'uise  some  oni- 


ons and  green  ginger;  put  it  into  a basin  and  mix  into 
it  a part  of  the  cxury  stuff  and  a little  salt  and  mb  over 
the  fish  and  fry  in  the  ghee;  then  add  a little  tyre,  and 


boil  it  till  it  is  dried  up;  then  take  it  fr’om  the  fire;  take 


the  slices  of  fish  out  of  the  pan,  and  rub  them  over  with 
some  tyi’e  and  saffron;  spread  some  bamboo  sticks  into 
a saucepan  and  place  the  fish  upon  them  and  poiu  over 
it  the  gravy  and  the  remaining  cmny  stuff;  parboil  the 
rice  in  plain  w'ater  and  put  it  over  the  fish,  with  a little 
of  the  rice  water;  colour  a little  rice  with  saffron  and  place 
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it  on  the  rice  and  pour  over  some  ghee;  make  a biscuit 
to  put  in  the  centre  of  the  rice ; cover  the  saucepan  close 
(and  boil  it  till  the  whole  is  done) ; fix  ofi  the  cover  tight, 
and  put  some  charcoal  fire  on  it  for  a time;  then  take 
off  the  fire  from  the  top,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a few 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


ZAKEBEIAN  KHASAH. 


■ 2 
1 
j. 


Seers. 


Meat,  - • 

Rice,  - - 
Coarse  tyre, 

Ghee,  - - - ^ ,, 

Onions,  - - - 5 ,, 

Blanched  al- 
monds, ' - ^ ,, 

Green  ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Cinnamon,^  j ^ Mashas. 


ea.l  Masha. 


Take  one  seer  of  meat  and  cut  it 
in  large  slices  and  score  it  with  a 
knife;  take  one  tolah  of  the  green 
ginger  bruised  with  half  of  the  curry 
stuff  pounded,  and  add  the  tyre,  salt 
and  some  fried  onions ; rub  the  meat 
over  with  these  ingredients  and  keep 
it  for  an  hoiu’;  then  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  and  add  to  it  the  remaining 
curry  stuff  and  some  of  the  ghee; 
keep  it  on  one  side,  cut  the  remaining  meat  as  usual,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a proper  quantity  of  water, 
some  sliced  onions,  green  ginger,  fine  salt,  pounded,  and 
coriander  seeds  with  a little  ghee;  mix  these  together  and 
bod  till  the  meat  separates  freely  from  the  bones,  and  strain 


Cardamons 
Black  pep- 
per. 

Cloves, 

Coriander  seeds,  1 Tolah. 
Huldie,  - - - 1 Masha. 
Salt,  - - - - 3 Tolahs. 


the  gravy  through  a coarse  cloth  into  a saucepan;  mix 
into  it  a little  tyre  and  the  almonds,  well  pounded ; then 
boghar  it  three  times  in  ghee  with  cloves,  and  boil  it  till 


it  is  reduced  to  one  half  the  quantity;  parboil  the  rice  in 
plain  water  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till  the 
gravy  is  nearly  dried  up ; then  put  it  over  the  meat  with 
some  rice,  coloured  with  saffron,  and  pour  over  the  whole 
a little  ghee;  let  it  simmer  near  the  fire  for  an  hour, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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KUB  A B. 

KUBAB  DAEAHEE. 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  squares  j 
season  it  M-ith  the  juice  of  the  green 
ginger,  tyre  and  salt,  and  give  it  a 
boghar  in  ghee,  with  some  fried  oni- 
ons; roast  the  coriander  seeds,  grind 
and  add  it  to  the  meat,  with  the  salt 
and  a small  quantity  of  water;  bod 
it  gently  untd  it  is  nearly  dried  up; 
then  mix  in  half  of  the  curry  musalah,  well  ground ; shzike 
it  and  let  it  stand  over  the  fire  for  a short  time,  when  take 
out  the  meat,  set  it  on  one  side,  and  put  in  the  pothee; 
boil  the  eggs  hard  and  cut  them  into  thin  round  slices; — 
likewise  some  onions,  and  colour  them  red  in  the  juice  of 
the  pothee;  sprinkle  the  meat  with  the  saffron  ground  to 
a powder,  and  stick  the  slices  tlirough  the  middle  on  a 
wire  or  wooden  skewer,  first  the  meat  and  then  onion  and 
egg,  and  so  continue  filling  nntd  all  are  skewered;  rub 
the  remainder  of  the  curry  stuff  over  them,  and  fiy  in  ghee ; 
when  add  a little  water  to  finish  the  cooking,  and  serve 
them  up. 


Meat,  - - - - 1 Seer. 
Tyre  and  ghee,  i ,, 
Eggs,  - - No.  2 
Green  ginger,  - 2 Tolahs, 
Cardamons,  ) g Mashas. 
Cloves,  3 
Salt,  1 

Coriander  > each  3 Tolahs. 
seeds,  J 

Cinnamon,  - - 4 Mashas. 
Pothee-Greens,  1 Tolah. 


KUBAB  THICKAH  MAHEE. 


Fish,  - - - - 1 Seer. 
Ghee  and ) ea.  ^ ,,  or 

s.  5 2 Chittacks. 

- - • i Seer. 

ea.  2 Mashas. 
1 Masha. 


onions 
Tyre, 

Cinnamon, 

Cardamons, 

Cloves,  - - 
Coriander, 

Anise, 

Green  ginger.  _ 

Gingly  oil,  - 2 Tolah. 

Black  pepper,  - 4 Mashas. 
Cummin  seeds,  4 ,, 
Some  Basun  (or  Chennah 
Flour)  and  Salt. 


J 


ea.l  Tolah. 


Cut  the  fish  into  thin  sbces  the 
shape  of  dice;  rub  it  with  the  gingly 
oil  and  wash  it  in  water;  then  rub 
it  over  with  the  ''cheunah  flour;  let 
it  remain  a short  time  and  wash  it 
off;  sprinkle  over  the  meat  some  salt 
and  the  juice  of  the  green  ginger; 

then  rub  it  over  with  tvre  and  currv 

«■  •' 

stuff;  cut  some  onions  the  same  as 
the  fish,  and  stick  the  pieces  one  by 
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one,  on  a wire  skewer  made  for  the  purpose;  after  all  are 
filled,  roast  them  on  a charcoal  fire,  and  while  roasting, 
mix  some  water,  tyre  and  ghee  and  haste  them  till  they 
are  done;  then  pom’  over  them  some  fresh  ghee,  and  they 
are  ready. 


KOOFTHA  MAHEE  SHAMT. 

Rub  the  fish  with  gingly  oil ; then 
wash  it  in  water  and  rub  it  with 
chennah  flom’ ; soak  the  fish  in  tyre 
for  two  hours  and  afterwards  wash 
it  well  again;  set  aside  about  five 
tolahs  weight ; cut  the  remaining  fish 
into  small  pieces,  and  give  it  a boghar 
in  ghee,  with  some  fried  onions  and 
the  ground  coriander  and  salt;  mix 
them  together;  when  it  is  done,  take 
the  fish  out  and  chop  it  up  with  a 
knife;  grind  the  green  dhal,  khus- 
khus  flom’,  and  the  roasted  chennah 
flour  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  mix  with  the  five  to- 
lahs’ weight  of  uncooked  fish,  the  anise  flour  and  tyre; 
slice  the  green  ginger  and  onions  and  add  the  other  curry 
stuff;  mix  the  whole  together  well  with  the  hand,  and 
form  into  balls; — fry  them  with  one-fourth  seer  of  ghee; 
if  you  wish  to  fry  it  as  a kooftha  in  a mahee  tavah,*  do 
not  mix  the  anise  flour,  nor  chop  the  meat,  so  small;  but 
if  to  serve  as  a chasneedar,  put  the  koofthas  in  a pan, 
with  some  sugar  made  into  a syrup,  and  fry  till  all  the 
syrup  is  dried  up. 


Fish,  - • 

Ghee,  - - - 
Onions,  - - - 
Ground  green  > 
Dhal  flour,  J 


- 1 Seer. 


4 >) 

3 Tolahs. 


Khus-Khus 
ground,  j ‘‘ 
Koasted  Chen- ) ^ 

nah  flour,  ) 
Anise  seed,  - - 1| 
Chennah  flour. 
Cloves  and 
Cardamons, 
Cinnamon,  - 
Black  pepper. 
Green  ginger. 
Coriander,  - 
Gingly  oU , - 
Salt,  . - - 
Some  tj-re. 


each  1 Masha. 

- - 2 „ 

4 „ 

3 Tolahs, 
1 
2 
2 


>1 

>1 


KUBAB  THULAVEE. 


Cut  the  meat  into  thick  slices,  and 
Meat,-  - - - 1 Seer.  season  with  grecn  ginger  juice  and 

Ghee  and  leach  J „ or  1 . , ,, 

Tyre,  } Chittacks.  tyre;  give  a boghar  to  the  same  in 


• * A thin  iron  or  brass  pan  used  for  frying. 
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''fcns'!!' some  fried  onions;  shake 
^,SP>'  • : No.  2.  all  well  together ; after  the  tyre  is 

Cloves  and  ( i nr  v.  . o ' j 

Cardamons,  dried  up,  add  thc  coriander*  seeds 

Cinnamon,  - -2  ,,  , 

Greenginger, ) , ground  and  roastedj  with  a little 

Coriander,)®®’^  loian.  i i i a 

Some  Salt  and  Black  pep-  cllici  Ict  it  DOll  till  COOkcd  j 

take  the  slices  of  mutton  from  the 
saucepan  and  strain  the  gravy;  mix  the  myda,  the  white 
of  the  eggs,  tlie  pounded  cm-ry  stuff  and  salt  together 
with  the  hand ; rub  this  over  the  meat  and  fry  it  in  ghee. 
If  you  wish  to  make  it  as  chasneedar,  add  one-fourth  seer 
of  lemon  juice  and  one-fourth  seer  sugar;  make  this  into 
syrup,  and  when  you  have  fried  the  kubab  thulavee  in 
the  ghee,  put  in  the  syrup  and  boil  until  all  the  gra-\w 
has  evaporated. 


KOOETHAT  KUBAB  SHANEY. 


Meat,  . - - - 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - • - - i „ 
Onions,  - - - * ,, 

Tyre,  - - - - i ,, 
Egg,  - - - No.  1 
Roasted  Chen-  J 
nah  Flour,  j 
Cardamons,  | 

Cloves,  5 
Cinnamon , - - 
Green  ginger, '| 

Coriander,  Vea.l  Tolah. 
Anise  flour,  J 
Suet,  - - ~ 2 ,, 

Black  pepper,  - 4 Mashas. 
Salt,  - - - - 2 Tolahs. 


2 Tolahs. 

1 Masha. 

2 „ 


Mnice  the  meat  and  boghar  in 
ghee  with  some  fried  onions;  mix 
with  it  some  of  the  salt  and  ground 
coriander  seeds  with  a little  water, 
shaking  the  pan  over  the  fire  till  the 
water  is  dried  up ; take  the  onions, 
green  ginger,  suet,  anise  and  chennah 
flour;  mix  them  together  with  the 
meat,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a mor- 
tar ; then  add  the  ground  curry  stuff 
with  tyre  and  white  of  the  egg ; mix 


all  well  together  with  the  pounded  meat;  form  it  into 
moderate  size  cakes  or  balls,  and  fry  them  in  the  remain- 


ing ghee. 


THICKAH  KUBAB. 

^ Cut  the  meat  in  thick  slices;  chop 

Beef,  - . . - I Seer.  them  wcll  Avitli  the  back  of  a knife, 

Onfons,  - 1 r,  o'^cr  with  some  salt. 
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Tyre,  - - 
Bluck  pep-  • 
per, 
Cloves, 
Cardamons, , 
Cinnamon, 
Green  gin 

Coriander  ( 
seeds,  ) 
Salt,  - - 


- J Seer, 
tea.  1 Masha. 

- 2 Mashas, 
ea.  1 Tolah. 

- H „ 


the  juice  of  green  ginger,  and  onions; 
grind  some  curry  stuffj  and  add  with 
it  a little  ghee  and  tyre;  mix  these 
together  well  and  rub  over  the  meat; 
string  the  meat  on  a wire,  and  roast 
over  a charcoal  fire;  mix  some  ghee 
and  tjo'e  and  baste  it  while  roasting. 


KUBAB  KOOFLEE.  (Another  way.) 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces ; slice  some  onions  and 
um’ipe  mangoes,  and  fry  them  together  in  ghee ; then  mix 
some  cuny  stuff  with  them,  and  rub  over  the  rolls  of  meat 
separately ; then  string  the  slices  on  a skewer  cross-ways 
and  bind  the  whole  with  a string  tight  together  and  roast 
over  a charcoal  fire;  while  roasting,  take  a little  flour  and 
pounded  almonds  and  mix  in  the  tyre  and  give  it  a boghar 
M-ith  some  cloves  in  ghee;  apply  this  to  the  meat  while 
roasting. 

KUBAB  BYHEZAIT. 

]\Iake  a hole  in  the  eggs,  take  out 
the  inside  and  keep  in  a basin;  slice 
the  green  ginger  and  onions,  grind 
the  cmry  stuff,  beat  the  eggs  well  and 
mix  all  together;  fill  the  shells  with 
the  mixture,  and  close  the  holes  up 
Avith  paste;  then  boil  them  in  water; 
when  tliey  are  done,  take  them  from 
the  saucepan,  and  remove  the  shells; 
prick  them  all  over  Avith  a fork  or  pin 
and  string  them  on  a Avire  skewer.  Cut  the  meat  in  slices 
and  boil  Avith  Avater  as  ” Hegney” ; strain  the  gravy  in  a 
saucepan ; add  some  ground  almonds,  tyre,  and  mytha ; mix 
them  together,  and  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee,  with  some 
cloves ; roast  the  eggs  over  a charcoal  fire  and  baste  them 
with  the  gi’avy  till  they  are  properly  done. 


Some  eggs. 

Meat,  - - - . 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  „ 

Onions,  - - - i ,, 

Tyre, i „ 

Blanched  ) . 

Almonds,  ) ‘ ” 

Black  pepper,  j 
Cloves,  ^ea.  1 Masha 

Cardamons,  J 
Cinnamon,  - - 2 ,, 

Some  Salt. 
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MY II EE  KUBAE. 

Clean  tlic  fisli  well,  and  cut  oil'  the 
heads ; prick  tliera  all  over  with  a 
fork  and  rub  over  them  the  gingly 
oil  and  keep  them  for  two  hours;  af- 
terwards wash  them  in  water;  now 
rub  over  the  anise  with  the  eummin 
seeds;  ground  and  wash  them  again; 
then  rub  them  with  chennah  flour, 
and  after  a little  time,  wash  it  oflf; 
soak  the  fisli  in  tyre  for  two  hours; 
take  them  out  and  dry  tliem ; then 
rub  a little  ground  ginger,  salt,  oni- 
ons, and  some  curry  stuft'  pounded 
over  them  and  let  them  rest  for  a short  time ; mince  the 
meat  well,  and  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee,  with  some  fried 
onions;  add  some  salt  and  coriander  seeds,  with  a little 
water  and  fry  it  well;  take  some  onions  and  fry  in  ghee; 
cut  the  green  ginger  thin ; clean  the  raisins  well ; take  a 
little  ground  cm’ry  stuff  and  some  tjwe ; mix  all  these 
well  together  with  the  meat,  and  boghar  the  whole  in  ghee; 
stuflP  the  fish  with  this  mince  and  sew  them  up ; rub  them 
over  udth  ground  saffron;  put  them  on  a skewer  or  small 
spit  and  roast  over  a charcoal  fire;  when  half  done,  mix 
some  t}U’e  and  ghee,  and  baste  the  fish  with  it  until  pro- 
perly roasted. 


J) 

M 


5 


Fish,  - ...  1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - i „ 

Tyre,-  - - - 2 ,, 

Jleat,  - - - 
Onions,  - - - 
Chenna  h 
flour,  1 each 
liaising,  ) 

Cloves, 

Cardamons,  / 

Saffron,  > ea.l  Masha. 

Black  pep-  V 
per,  ' 

Cinnamon,  - -2  ,, 

Green  ginger,  - 3Toiahs. 
Coriander,  - 4 ,, 

Cummin  l 

seeds,  >ea.  1 „ 

Anise,  J 
Gingly  Oil,  ) 2 

Salt,  ( >> 


KUBAB  KHANZ. 


Goose,  - - - - 1 
Meat,  - - - - ^Seer. 

Blanched 
Almonds,  / 

Baisins,  > each  J ,, 
Green  gin  V 

Tyre,  - - - - 1 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  ,, 
Onions,  - - - i ,, 
Chennah  flour,  - ,, 


Clean  tlie  goose  and  wash  it  in  wa- 
ter two  or  three  times ; then  dip  it 
in  hot  water  and  pi'ick  it  all  over 
■ndth  a fork;  grind  some  anise  and  co- 
riander seeds;  mix  them  together  in 
a sufficiency  of  water;  strain  it  into 
a saucepan  and  soak  the  goose  in  it 
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for  two  liours  ; afterwards  wash  it  a«d 
rub  it  well  with  one-fourth  seer  of 
ghee,  and  wash  it  again  in  water ; 
grind  some  sandlewood  and  mix  this 
in  the  water  and  soak  the  goose  in 
it  for  two  hours  and  wash*  it  again  in  water;  grind  one- 
fourth  seer  onion,  ginger  and  salt,  and  rub  over  the  goose 
and  lay  it  on  one  side;  mince  the  meat  and  give  a boghar 
in  ghee  with  some  fried  onions  and  add  in  it  some  ground 
coriander  seeds,  Avater,  and  salt ; mix  them  together  and 
shake  it  well  while  frying,  and  fry  the  other  one-fourth 
seer  of  onions  and  grind  the  curry  stuff  and  mix  these  to- 
gether; add  the  raisins  after  being  stoned  and  cleaned; 
mix  all  these  Avith  the  above  meat  and  stuff  into  the  goose; 
sew  it  up  Avith  a string  and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  it  gently  (if  it  is  a 
young  goose,  boiling  is  not  necessary);  when  it  is  half 
boiled,  take  it  out  of  the  saucepan  and  put  it  on  a spit 
over  a charcoal  fire ; take  some  of  the  gravy  in  which  the 
goose  Avas  boiled,  and  grind  some  roasted  almonds  and  a little 
rice  in  the  same  gravy  and  add  a little  tyre,  curry  stuff', 
and  ghee ; mix  these  well  together  and  baste  it  with  the 
same  till  it  is  properly  roasted;  after  it  is  done,  rub  over 
it  a little  good  ghee  and  take  it  from  the  fire. 


Cloves,  ( ea.  2 Ma- 
Cavdainoiis,  J alias. 

Black  pepper,  - 1 ,, 

Ground  sandle-  1 , 
wood,  ) 

Anise,  - - - 2 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - - 4 ,, 


MYtIB  KUBAB  GOOSTHIE. 


Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Ghee,  - - ' i n 
Onions,  ' ' ' i >> 
Chennnah  flour,  I ,, 
Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  ) j 
Cardamons,  j ' ” 

Black  pepper,  4 ,, 

Green  1 

ginger,  > each  1 Tolah. 
Garlic,  J 

Coriander  seeds,  1 ,, 

Salt,  ...  - 2 ,, 


ed  with  garlic,  and 


Cut  the  meat  in  slices ; shape  them 
like  fish,  and  season  with  curry  stuff’ 
and  salt;  boil  them  in  ghee  with  a 
little  Avater  in  the  saucepan  for  about 
ten  minutes ; then  take  them  out  of 
the  saucepan ; rub  over  the  meat  a 
little  chennah  flour,  garlic,  and  cur- 
ry stuff  mixed  together,  and  fry  them 
in  ghee ; have  ready  some  water  mix- 
after  the  slices  of  meat  are  fried,  dip 
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cacli  slice  in  the  garlie  sauee  and  let  it  remain  for  alKiut 
one  horn-  to  eool ; separate  all  the  cnists  from  the  meat, 
when  it  will  taste  like  fish. 


KUBAB  MYHEE. 


Wash  the  fish  M'ell,  and  cover  it  of 
a suffieient  thiekness  with  some  com- 
mon paste  and  roast  it  in  hot  wood 
ashes,  imtil  the  paste  is  of  a brown 
colour;  then  take  the  fish  out  of  the 
paste  and  remove  all  the  bones;  take 
one-fom’th  seer  of  raw  chennah  flour 
and  the  fish;  mix  them  well  together 
with  the  ground  eurrj’’  stufl!^,  the  egg, 
roasted  chennah  flom’,  anise  flour  and 
tyre,  and  form  it  into  the  shape  of 
small  fish ; put  some  Avater  in  a sauee- 
pan  and  spread  some  grass  over  the  Avater  and  place  the 
fish,  one  by  one,  on  the  grass  and  cover  close  the  sauce- 
pan and  boU  it  till  they  are  firm  enough  to  fry  in  ghee.* 
If  you  wish  to  make  a chasneedar,  take  half  a seer  of  su- 
gar and  one-fourth  seer  lemon  juice,  mix  these  and  make 
syrup ; after  the  fish  is  fried,  dip  them  in  syrup ; when  the 
syrup  is  dried,  put  some  ground  saffron  over  them. 


Seer. 


1 
} 

i .. 

1 

2Mashas. 


Fish,  - - - . 

Ghee,  - - - 

Onions,  - - - 

Chenna  flour,  - 
Egg,  - No. 
Cinnamon,  - - 
Cloves,  1 

Cardamons,  Vea.l  ,, 
Black  pepper,  J 
Saffron,  - - - 1 ,, 

Boasted  1 

Anise  flour,  ^ ^olah. 
CJori&iid.6r,  | 

Green  ginger,  J 
Tyre,  - - 3 ,, 

Salt,  - - - - 2 ,, 

Boasted  1 o 

Chennah,  j 


THOOEAHEE  KUBAB. 


Thoorahee,  - 
Meat,  - - 

Tyre,  - - - 
Ghee,-  - - - 
Onions,  - - 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  'I 
Cardamons,  S 
Black  pepper, ) 


- I Seer. 
h u 
a n 

X 

2 n 

^ Mashas. 


ea.l  „ 


Cut  off  the  tops ; divide  them  doAni 
the  middle  and  take  out  all  the  in- 
side and  rub  them  with  salt ; mince 
the  meat,  put  it  into  a saucepan  and 
add  some  cuny  stuff  and  give  a bo- 
ghar  to  the  same  in  the  ghee  Avith 


Or  strain  the  fish. 
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Coriander  seeds,  1 Toiah.  some  fi'ied  onioiis : pOUT  ill  a little  \va- 
Green  ginger,  • i ^ 

Salt,  - - - 2 ,,  ter,  and  fry  till  tlie  water  is  dried  up ; 

stuff  this  mince  meat  into  the  thoo- 
rahee  and  tie  them  with  a string ; file  them  on  a skewer ; 
roast  over  a chai’coal  fire;  when  they  are  becoming  brown, 
have  ready  some  cuny  stuff,  tyre,  and  ghee  mixed  together, 
and  rub  over  them  tiU  they  are  sufficiently  done ; then 
sprinkle  them  with  plain  ghee  and  remove  from  the  spit. 
The  brinjal  and  cuddoo  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 


KUBAB  FOWL  OE  MEAT. 


Fowl. 


Clean  the  fowl  and  prick  it  well 
Coriander  seeds,  1 Chittack.  ovei’  with  a fork  j roast  the  coi’ian- 
Cardamonf^Vea2  Mashas  grind  it  with  the  gin- 

Biacr’peppei,  1 „ cardamoiis,  cloves,  black  pepper. 

Cream,  j 2Chittacks.  and  Salt ; rub  this  into  the  fowl ; fry 

Ghee°*’ - . 1 Chittack.  onions,  sliced,  with  the  turmeric 

Turmeric,  ^ - 6 Mashas.  pounded,  in  ghee  ; then  add  the  cream 

and  tyre ; put  the  fowl  to  roast  and 
baste  it  while  dressing  with  the  cream  mixture,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  sliced  almonds,  with  a few  kishmiss  or 
currants.  A shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 


KHAGINAH. 


2 


1 ea.6  Chit- 
' tacks. 


Egg'', 

Ghee, 

Gram  Flour 
parched, 

Salt,  - - 
Pepper,  - 
Coriander  seeds,  2 

Cloves,  I . 

Cardamons,  j ^ ” 

Onions,  - - 1 Chittack. 
Tyre,  ...  2 ,, 


2 Tolahs. 
- 4 Mashas. 


must  be  turned  on 
and  serve  it. 


Beat  the  eggs  well  up ; strain  ofl’ 
the  Avater  from  the  duhee  and  mix 
the  curd  together  with  all  the  other 
articles  previously  ground  very  fine, 
(except  the  ghee)  Avhich  is  to  be  put 
on  the  fire,  and  Avhen  properly  hot, 
pour  in  the  prepared  mixture  of  eggs, 
&c.,  Avhich  Avhen  done  on  one  side, 
the  other;  then  divide  it  in  srpuires 
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SHANAII  KUBA13. 

Take  a shoulder  of  mutton  Mith 
bone  weighing  about  one  seer;  prick 
it  well  with  a fork  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  green  ginger  'ground,  and 
some  salt ; fry  the  onions  in  ghee 
and  give  a boghar  to  the  meat;  roast 
and  grind  the  coriander  seeds  and  add 
them  with  some  water;  shake  it  well 
over  the  fire  and  when  the  meat  is  half  done,  put  in  the 
curry  stuff,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire  a httle  longer;  then 
remove  the  meat,  put  it  on  a spit  and  finish  by  roasting, 
basting  it  all  the  time  with  tyre  and  some  of  the  gravy 
in  which  it  was  boiled ; when  done,  pour  over  it  a little 
good  ghee,  and  take  it  from  the  spit. 


A shoulder  of  mutton. 

Onions,  - . - a 
Cloves,  1 
Cardamons, 

Black  pepper. 

Cinnamon,  - - 2 ., 

Coriander  seed,  1 Tolah. 
Green  ginger,  - 2 ,, 

Salt,  - - - U 


eal  Masha, 


KUBAB  KHUTAEE. 

Clear  the  meat  well  of  bones  and 
vein;  mince  it  very  finely,  and  mix 
it  with  the  ginger  and  onions  (duly 
bruised)  and  the  other  ingredients, 
together  with  the  saffi’on  made  into 
powder;  then  take  the  duhee,  put  it 
in  a towel  and  squeeze  out  the  water; 
after  which,  mix  in  it  the  ci'eani  ai\d 
the  almonds,  and  put  the  whole  into 
the  minced  meat,  with  two  chittacks 
of  ghee;  mix  these  well  together  and 
make  into  small  balls;  this  being 
done,  take  the  remainder  of  the  ghee  and  set  it  on  the 
fire;  when  it  is  quite  hot,  put  in  the  balls  and  keep  them 
frying  until  they  become  properly  brown  ; then  take  the 
vessel  down  and  add  the  lemon  juice. 


Mutton,  - - 1 Seer. 
Cream,  1 

Blanched  )-ea.  4 Chittacks. 
Almonde,J 

Ghee,  i Seer. 

Buttermilk,  ■ i ,, 

Green  ") 

ginger,  > ea.  2 Chittacks. 
Onions,  ) 

Tyre,  - - - 2 ,, 

Cloves,  I 
Cardamons  | ca.  I Masha. 

small,  ) 

Saffron  and 
Pepper,  J 

Coriander  seed,  1 Chittack. 
Juice  oflimes  4 ,, 

Salt,  - - - 2 Tolahs. 
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KUI3AB  PURSUND. 

Place  the  tyre  in  a towel  that  the 
water  may  ooze  out ; cut  the  mutton 
into  small  pieces  and  apply  to  it  the 
juice  of  the  green  ginger,  pounded 
salt,  onions,  and  the  coriander  after 
being  roasted  and  w^ell  ground  to- 
gether with  the  lime  juice  and  saf- 
fron ; then  mix  the  cream  with  the 
almonds  (peeled  and  bruised)  into 
the  tyre,  which,  together  with  the 
ghee,  apply  well  to  the  pieees  of  the  mutton,  lastly  cover 
them  with  the  cheese  and  tie  together  with  a string; 
place  these  on  a small  spit  or  skewer  and  roast  over  a slow 
charcoal  fire  until  they  assume  a perfect  brown  colour, 
when  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 

PLAIN  KUBAB. 

Apply  these  ingredients  to  the  mut- 
ton cut  in  pieces  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  strung  on  a skewer  as  in  the 
foregoing,  and  fry  them  on  a slow 
charcoal  fire  with  ghee. 


Mutton,  - • 1 Seer. 

Ginger  and  I lohittack. 
onions,  ) 

Ghee,  - - - 2 ,, 

Tyre,  - - - 4 ,, 

Coriander,  - - 1 , 

Pepper,  - - - 8 Mashas. 

Salt,  . - - - 1 Tolah. 


Mutton,  - - 1 Seer. 

Green  ginger,  4 ,, 

Tyre,  - - - i i. 

Cheese  and  1 ea.2Chittacks. 
Onions,  ) 

Coriander 'l 

seeds,  ^'Oa.  I ,, 

Salt,  J 

Pepper,  - ‘ 3 11 

Ghee,  'i 

Cream,  >ea.  4 ,, 

Almonds.  J 
J uice  of  limes,  4 
Cloves  and 
Cardamons 


4 Masha. 


MOORUG  KUBAB. 


Meat,  - - • 

- } Seer. 

Fowl,  - - - 

1 

Ghee,  - - - 

- iScer. 

Onions,  - - - 

1 M 

Tvrc,  - - - 
Cloves,  'I 

Black  pepper,  j. 

- i n 

ca-1  Masha. 

Cardamons,  J 

Green  ginger,  ) 
Coriander,  j 

ea.l  Tolah. 

Cinnamon,  - 

2 Mashas. 

Salt,  . - - - 

14  Tulahs. 

Mince  the  meat  well  and  fry  some 
onions  in  ghee  and  mix  with  the  meat ; 
give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee,  and  put 
in  it  a little  salt,  water  and  some 
ground  coriander  seeds ; mix  these  to- 
gether and  simmer  till  the  water  is 
dried  up ; clean  the  foAvl  and  wash 
it  well ; iTib  it  all  over  with  a little 


juice  of  onions  and  green  ginger ; 
add  some  curry  stuflF  to  the  minced  meat  and  stuff  the 
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fowl  Avitli  it  and  close  it  up ; spit  the  fowl  and  rub  over 
it  a part  of  the  ground  curry  stuff  mixed  with  tyre ; mix 
the  remaining  curry  stuff  with  some  tyre,  ghee,  and  a little 
water,  with  which  continue  to  baste  the  fowl  till  well  roast- 
ed; then  pour  over  it  a little  ghee  and  remove  it  from  the 
fire. 


KHEEMAH  KUBAB. 

^lince  the  meat  and  cut  the  green 
ginger  and  onions  in  small  pieces ; 
giind  the  curry  stuff  with  a Kttle  ghee; 
mix  all  together  and  form  into  mo- 
derate size  balls ; stick  them  on  a 
wii’e  and  fasten  with  thread;  roast 
them  a little  over  a charcoal  fire  and 
take  them  off  the  ivire ; put  them  in  a mahee  tavah  or  fry- 
ing pan,  with  some  ghee  and  w^ater,  and  let  them  fry  till 
the  water  is  dried  up,  and  they  are  ready. 

KOREKAH  KUBAB. 

Take  a fowl  or  a fish;  clean  and 
wash  it  nicely ; grind  some  salt  with 
some  pieces  of  green  ginger  and  oni- 
ons and  rub  over  it  well ; keep  it  on 
one  side;  mince  the  mutton  and  give 
a boghar  to  it  in  the  ghee  with  some 
fried  onions,  and  add  some  groimd 
coriander  seeds  with  water  and  salt; 
shake  them  well  together  and  fiy 
them  in  the  ghee;  afterwards  mix  in 
it  some  curry  powder  and  stuff  the  force-meat  into  the 
fowl  or  fish ; sew  it  up  with  thread  and  rub  over  it  some 
saffron  and  curry  stuff  with  a little  cinnamon;  put  the 
fowl  or  fish  in  an  earthen  dish  and  pour  over  it  some  ghee 
and  close  the  top  with  a plate,  or  cover  and  join  it  well 
with  some  common  (flour)  paste,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven. 


\ Fowl,  or  a Fish. 

3hee,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Dnions,  - - - ^ ,, 

Mutton,  - - in 
Cloves,  ~j 

Cardamons,  Lai  Masha. 

dtluVOUy  I 

Black  pepper,  J 
Coriander^ 

>each  1 Tolah. 
Breen  / 
ginger,  J 

dalt,  - - - - 2 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - 6 Mashas. 


Mutton,  - - - 1 Seer, 
Ghee,  - - - | ,, 

Onions,  - - - i u 
Cloves,  C 

Cardamons,  ).eal  Masha. 
Black  pepper,  J 
Green  ginger,  ) eal  Tolah. 
Coriander,  J 

Salt,  - - - - 14  „ 
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KUBAB  HOOSSAIKEE. 

Cut  the  meat  a little  larger  than 
almonds ; rub  them  over  with  some 
salt  and  the  juice  of  green  ginger 
and  tyre ; cut  some  onions  in  slices 
and  fry  them  in  a little  ghee  and 
put  them  on  one  side ; give  a bo- 
ghar  to  the  meat  in  the  same  ghee ; 
when  the  meat  is  getting  dry,  add  a 
little  coriander  and  w^ater  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  on  a slow  fire  foY  an  hour;  after  the  meat 
is  boiled,  file  it  on  a small  skewer  of  bamboe  or  silver 
wu’e,  one  slice  of  meat  first  and  a slice  of  onions,  one  by 
one,  and  so  continue  to  file  them  on  as  many  mres  as 
you  wdsh ; spi’inkle  over  them  some  ground  curry  stuff 
and  fiy  them  in  a pan  with  ghee,  adding  a little  water 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  meat;  when  done,  remove 
them  off  the  fire  and  serve. 


Meat,  • 
Ghee,  - - 
Tyre, 
Onions, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 
Cardamons, 
Black  pep- 
per. 

Green  e 
Coriana 
Salt,  - 


inger, 
er. 


Seer. 


i u 
iiMasbas. 


■ ea.  1 


’ } ea.l  Tolah. 


- u 
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INGEEDIENTS  EOE  CUEEY  STUFF. 


Native  Name. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Souf. 

Anise  seed. 

Pimpinella  Anisum. 

Seetul  clieenee  gach. 

Allspice. 

Myrtus  Pimenta. 

Eelacliie. 

Cardamon. 

Elelbaria  Cardamom  um. 

Laoong. 

Cloves. 

Engenia  Caryophyllata. 

Jawatrie. 

Mace. 

Myristica  Moschata. 

Jauphull. 

Nutmeg. 

Do.  do. 

Kulmie  darchiuie. 

Cinnamon. 

Laurus  Cinnamomum. 

Dhuunia  or  Kotimear. 

Coriander. 

Coriandrum  Sativum. 

Zeera. 

Cummin  seed. 

Cuminum  Cyminum. 

Kali  mircliie. 

Black  pepper. 

Piper  Nigrum. 

Eai. 

Mustard  seed. 

Sinopis  Chinensis. 

Lai  mircliie. 

Chillies. 

Capsicum  Frutescens. 

Huldie. 

Turmeric. 

Curcuma  longa. 

Maytie. 

Fenugreek. 

Trigonella  Foenum. 
Grsecum. 

Lassun. 

Garlic. 

Alium  Sativum. 

Sont. 

Ginger,  dry. 

> Amomum  Zingiber. 

Udruck. 

Ginger,  green. 

) 

Khuah-kliush. 

Poppy  seed. 

Papaver  Somniferum. 

Pipel. 

Long  pepper. 

Piper  longum. 

Hmg. 

Assafoetida. 

Ferula  Assafoetida. 

Chironjie. 

Chironjie  nut. 

Buchauonia  LatifoHa. 

Badam. 

Almond. 

Amygdalis  Communis. 

Nareul. 

Cocoanut. 

Cocos  Nucifera. 

Nemuck. 

Salt. 

AND  COOKERY. 
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INGEEDIENTS  EOE  MAKING  A CUEEY 


WITH  Meat,  Eowl,  or  Eisit. 


IMirchie. 

Chillies,  dry  or 

green,  from  six  to  twelve 

or  more. 

Iluldic. 

Turmeric, 

one  Tolah. 

Dhunnia. 

Coriander  seed. 

one  „ 

Zeera. 

Cummin  seed, 

three  Mashas. 

Eelachie. 

Cardamom  seed. 

, two  ,, 

]\Iyatie. 

Fenugreek, 

three  „ 

Sont. 

Dry  ginger. 

three  „ 

Kali  iMii’chie. 

Black  pepper, 

one  Tolah. 

Nemuck. 

Salt, 

two  ,, 

Laoong. 

Cloves, 

twelve,. 

Jawatrie. 

Mace,  ' 

one  Masha. 

Kulmie  Darchinie. 

Cinnamon, 

one  Tolah, 

Nariel. 

Cocoanut, 

eight  „ 

Chironjie. 

Chironjie  nuts. 

six  „ 

Badam. 

Almonds, 

five  „ 

Klmsh-khush. 

Poppy  seed. 

five  „ 

Peaz. 

Onions,  a table- 

spoonful,  sliced. 

Lussun. 

Garlic,  from  one  to  three  cloves. 

Am. 

Mangoe,  dried  or  green,  a few  slices. 

Emlee. 

Tamarinds,  fresh  or  salted,  a small  quan- 

tity. 


Lecmboo.  Lime  juice,  one  dessert-spoonful. 

Tyre.  Curds,  three  table-spoonsfid. 

Ghee  or  Butter,  tlu’ee  table-spoonsful. 

Ohs. — Tliese  are  the  Cjuantities  of  the  various  artieles  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a curry,  bearing  in  mind  it 
is  unnecessary  to  use  the  whole  of  the  spices  together ; or 
the  mangoes,  tamarinds,  or  lime  juice,  neither  the  cocoa- 
nut  with  the  almonds,  and  the  ginger  may  be  omitted 
wlien  dry  ripe  chillies  are  used,  as  likewise  the  cummin 
seeds  with  the  coriander,  both  of  Avhich  are  better  for 
being  roasted.  Cocoanut  milk  is  much  used  on  the  coast 
in  forming  the  gravy  to  many  curries,  especially  fish  and 
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prawns,  as  well  as  the  oil  fresh  expressed  from  the  nut 
T.’heu  grated. 

If  the  cuiTy  is  to  be  dry,  the  onions  mu.st  be  fried 
broivn  in  ghee  or  butter,  and  the  ingredients  ground  to 
a paste  with  water  mixed  in  the  same,  the  meat,  and 
fowl  added,  stirring  the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  butter 
are  absorbed. 

For  a gravy  curry,  cut  the  meat  or  fowl  into  slices, 
put  the  ghee  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  with  the  sliced  oni- 
ons and  dress  them,  then  add  the  meat  with  the  ground 
ingredients,  and  some  water  or  broth,  mix  well  together, 
and  let  the  whole  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  pro- 
perly done. 

Chundoo  is  made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  has  been  pre- 
viously dressed,  it  is  to  be  minced  up  and  added  to  chop- 
ped onions  fried  in  ghee  with  whole  red  chillies,  and  the 
other  curiy'  ingredients  well  mixed  together;  the  fiyung  is 
continued  until  the  meat  is  perfectly  brown,  and  the  gravy 
quite  absorbed. 


INGEEDIENTS  FOE  CUEEY  POWDEE. 
Four  Beceipfs. 


No. 

J. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4 

Coriander  seeds,... 

lbs. 

20 

lbs. 

12 

lbs. 

3 lbs.  1 

f To  be  well 
1 routed. 

Turmeric,  

4 

9 

1 

„ 1 

2oz 

...Ponnded. 

Cummin  seeds,  .... 

1 

1 

3 3 33 

( Dried  ssd 
1 gTOUed. 

Fenugreek, 

1 

1 

,,  0 

4oz 

/ Dried  aad 

Mustard  seed,  

' 1 

5> 

I 

3 

31  3> 

( cleaned  of 
( basks. 

Ginger,  dried 

5* 

2 

2 

*3 

33 

M « 

u 

1 

1 

Black  pepper, 

2 

1 

33 

1 

„ 1 

1 

!Dried  Chillies,  .... 

1 

2 

1 

M 0 

l2oz. 

! Pnnnv  

2 

o 

) » 

fTprli’c,  

o 

1 

1 

t 

r^nrfljimnTis.  ...  .. 

0 

Soz. 

1 

Cinnamon 

• • 

..  0 

8oz. 
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Salt  ill  pvoportion  to  be  added  when  using  the  cur- 
ry  stuff. 

The  whole  to  be  cleaned,  dried,  pounded,  and  sifted; 
then  properly  mixed  together  and  put  into  bottles,  well 
corked.  A table-spoonful  is  sufficient  for  a chicken  or 
fowl  cui’ry. 


INGEEDIENTS  EOE  A CUEET. 

I’o  be  added  to  Fowl,  Meat,  or  Fish. 

Two  table-spoonsful  of  ghee,  one  small  onion,  two 
shreds  of  garlic,  huldie  eight  mashas,  green  ginger  one 
tolah,  a slice  of  cocoanut,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  salt, 
one  table-spoonful  of  coriander  seed  roasted,  twelve  dried 
chillies,  a table-spoonful  of  chironjie  or  kush-kush  seeds. 

Another. 

Take  three  table-spoonsful  of  ghee ; the  same  of  duhee ; 
dried  chillies,  turmeric ; coriander  seed  roasted,  dried 
ginger,  each  one  drachm  and  a half ; femxgreek  roasted, 
poppy  seeds,  black  pepper,  chironjie  nuts,  of  each  one 
drachm;  twelve  sweet  almonds,  blanched;  cocoanut  half 
an  ounce,  twelve  cloves,  and  half  a lime ; the  whole  of 
these  ingredients,  with  the  exception  of  the  almonds 
and  nuts,  are  to  be  ground  up  separately,  either  on  a 
stone  or  in  a mortar,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  W'ater 
to  form  a paste — the  almonds,  chu’onjie  and  cocoaniit 
must  be  pounded  together ; and  where  these  are  not 
procurable,  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  may  be  substituted. 
Curries  may  be  acidulated  with  dried  or  green  maugoes, 
green,  ripe  or  salted  tamai’inds,  lime-juice,  or  ■\'inegar. 

Cut  up  the  fowl,  meat  or  fish  into  its  proper  pieces, 
put  them  into  a pan  over  the  fire  with  some  sliced  onions 
and  fry  until  brown  in  ghee  or  butter,  when  the  onions 
and  meat  arc  nearly  done,  add  the  currj'  ingredients  and 
simmer  the  whole  gently  with  a little  water,  cocoanut 
milk,  or  broth  if  more  gravy  is  required. 
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CURRIE  S. 

QtJOOEMAH. 

Tlie  spices  and  otlier  ingredients 
must  be  ground  into  a paste ; after 
wbicb  take  a seer  (or  two  pomids) 
of  mutton  eut  into  small  pieces  and 
Avasb  it  well,  rubbing  it  over  Math 
tlie  above  paste,  with  M hicli  must  also 
be  mixed  immediately  after,  seven  to- 
lahs  of  butter,  tyre  (or  milk  eurds)  balf  a pound,  salt 
nine  masbas,  cloves  one  masba,  cinnamon  one  masba, 
cardamons  in  pods  to  masbas,  onions  cut  into  tbin  slices, 
tlmee  tolabs.  Wben  tbe  whole  bas  been  mixed  together, 
it  should  be  put  into  a well  tirmed  pot  with  a cover,  and 
placed  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  it  occasionally  with  a 
spoon,  until  tbe  tyre  and  gravy  Avitb  tbe  butter  is  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  tbe  meat  rather  broum.  If  it  be  required 
to  make  tbe  meat  very  soft,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
couple  of  pints  of  cold  water,  and  to  replace  tbe  pot  on 
tbe  fire,  keeping  it  covered  and  shaking  it  about  tiU  all 
the  Avater  is  absorbed,  Avben  it  is  to  be  removed  from  tbe 
fire  and  eaten  while  warm.  Or  it  ma}”^  be  as  well  to 
simmer  tbe  meat  first  in  water  until  sufficiently  tender. 

Another. 

Slice  and  wash  tbe  mutton  several 
times;  pound  tbe  green  ginger  fine 
Avith  a little  ghee  and  salt,  and  rub 
OA’^er  tbe  meat ; then  warm  tbe  ghee 
and  put  in  tbe  sliced  onions ; when 
they  become  broAvn,  put  in  tbe  mut- 
ton and  fry  it  well,  adding  the  garlic 
ground  u]i  in  a little  water,  also  the 


Mutton,  - ■ 
Ghee,  - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions  sliced, 
Salt,  - - - 
Cloves,  ) 
Cardamons,  j 
Pepper,  - - 
Garlic,  ■ 
Almonds 
pounded 
Cream, 


1 Seer. 

I ” 

4 Chittacks. 
1 )> 

ea.  1 Masha. 

- 4 „ 

- 3 „ 

ca.  4 Chit- 
tacks. 


Mutton,  - - I Seer. 
Coriander  seed,  1 Tolah. 
Garlic,  - - - 3 Mashas. 
Red  chillies,  - 4 ,, 

Salt,  - - - 3 „ 

Green  ginger,  6 ,, 

Coriander  leaves,!  Tolah. 
Onions,  - - - I , , 
Butter,  - - - i „ 
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Saffron  or  cloves,  cai’damon  seeds  and  pepper  ; 

Turmeric,  - 4 Mashas. 

Green  ginger,  6 „ -nlien  tlie  meat  becomes  tender,  put 

Juice  of  0 hmes.  Cream  and  almonds,  and  lastly 

the  lemon  juiee  and  saffron;  after  a short  time  bring  the 
stewpan  doAvn,  and  let  it  rest  on  an  easy  eharcoal  fire, 
Avhen,  in  the  eourse  of  twenty  minutes,  it  will  be  fit  for 
serving. 


nSH  CUEEY. 

Take  yoiu’  fish,  and  eut  it  up  into  small  pieees;  Avash  it 
all  OA^er  with  oil  and  basmi  {i.  e.  pounded  raAv  gram);  Avash 
it  in  water  to  remove  the  basuu;  fry  it  in  ghee  AAuth  a 
sufficieney  of  salt;  then  for  eaeh  seer  of  fish  take  six  chit- 
tacks  of  ghee;  put  the  ghee  with  eight  or  ten  dried  chil- 
lies, a pinch  of  fenugreek  seed  and  kalah  gerah ; then 
mix  AA*ith  the  fish  a fcAv  dry  chillies  pounded,  some  turme- 
ric also,  Avith  roasted  coriander  seeds,  fenugreek,  and  kalah 
gerah,  also  some  sliced  onions,  and  a clove  of  garlic,  pomid- 
ed;  rub  this  well  over  the  fish,  and  put  it  into  the  ghee 
Aritli  the  fried  chillies,  and  put  the  Avhole  into  sufficient 
Avater  to  boil.  An  acidity  may  be  given  with  tamarind 
juice,  green  mangoes,  Aunegar  or  lemon; — vegetables  may 
be  added  in  the  same  Avay  as  directed  for  vegetable  curries, 
putting  in  a layer  of  vegetables  and  then  a layer  of  fish, 
shaking  the  saucepan  to  prevent  the  fish  from  breaking  and 
burning. 

Obs. — The  vegetables  usually  added  to  fish  curries  are 

fennel,  mathec,  mooringa  pods  and 

Another. 

The  dried  chillies  to  be  well  pound- 
ed in  a mortar;  then  the  ginger,  gar- 
lic, zeera,  mathcc  bajee  seeds,  dhun- 
nea,  turmeric  and  half  of  the  onions 
to  be  mixed  with  the  dried  chillies 
and  all  avcU  pounded  or  ground  up 


cabbage,  caulifloAver, 
leaves. 


Fish,  - - - -ISeer. 
Ghee  and  \ . , 

Dhje,  ^ ’> 

Onions,  ■ - - i Seer. 

Dried  chillies,  A 

Green  do.  1 m , t. 

Green  ginger,  Tolah. 

Garlic,  J 

Salt, 2 ,, 
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Mathee  Bajcc' 
seeds  and 
Zeera,  j 

Tamarind,  • - 
Turmeric  and  } ^ 

Dhuunia,  ) 

A few  leaves  of  Kotemear 
(Green  Coriander.) 


> ea.  1 Tolah. 

- 2 „ 
ea.  I 


together;  tlie  remaining  l»alf  of  the 
onions  to  be  browned  in  ghee.  The 
juiee  to  be  extraeted  from  the  tama- 
rinds and  mixed  with  the  dhye,  ghee, 
browned  onions,  kotemear  leaves  and 


green  ehillies,  and  added  to  the  fish.  Let  the  whole 
simmer  until  done. 


FOWL  CURllY. 


Take  and  eut  the  fowl  by  joints, 
and  add  to  it  some  slieed  onions, 
green  ginger,  blaek  pepper,  salt,  and 
eoriander  seeds,  all  gi'ound  well ; wash 
the  kabool  ehennah  and  boil  it  in  a 
little  water  till  it  becomes  tender,  and 
put  it  to  the  fowd ; drain  the  gravy 
into  a saucepan,  and  mix  the  curry- 
stufF  w'ell  with  it;  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  with  cloves; 
put  the  fowl  into  a stewpan  with  some  ghee  and  fry  it 
w’eU ; then  pour  the  gravy  over  it  and  let  it  simmer  for 
a short  time,  and  serve  it  up. 


Ghee,  - - - - i Seer. 
Kabool  ehennah,  i ,, 
Onions,  - - - i ,, 
Coriander  seeds,  1 Tolah. 
Salt,  - - - - 2 ,, 
Cinnamon,  "I 

Cloves,  >ea.  2 Mashas. 
Cardamons,  ) 

Black  pepper,  - 1 ,, 

Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah. 


MATHEE  BAJEE  AND  FENNEL  CUllRY  AYITH  MEAT. 


Meat,  - - - - 4 Seer. 
Ghee,  - - - . 6 Tolahs. 
Dhye,  . . - . 6 „ 

Onions,  - - - 6 ,, 


Green  ginger,') 

Saif’ 

Turmeric,  J 
Dhunnia, 

Dried  chillies, 

Green  do. 

Some  leaves  of  kotemear 
and  the  juice  of  one  lime. 
Mathce  bajee  and  fennel,  a 
bundle  of  each,  picked 
and  cleaned. 


eai 


Brown  half  of  the  onions  in  ghee; 
havuag  pounded  the  turmeric,  mix  it 
with  the  onions ; giind  the  green 
ginger,  garlic,  dhuiinia,  and  dried 
chillies ; mix  them  Aidth  the  tumeric 
and  onions,  and  then  put  in  the  meat 
and  dhve  Anth  a little  Avatcr ; let  it 
simmer  for  a quai'ter  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  stirring  the  mixture  with  the 
meat  tiU  it  becomes  brown ; then  cut 


tlie  remaining  onions  into  thin  slices, 
and  mix  it  Avith  the  greens,  and  put  them  in  the  saucepan 
AAuth  the  curry  and  simmer  till  done;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lime. 
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DOEPEAZA  THOOEAHEE,  OE  THUEEI. 

Clean  the  thoorahee  and  cut  them 
in  small  pieces;  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  keep  for  an  hour ; then  wash  them 
in  water  and  fiy  in  ghee,  and  put 
them  on  one  side;  cut  the  meat  in 
small  pieces  and  wash  it  in  water ; 
ruh  it  with  some  pounded  ginger, 
onions,  salt,  and  garlic,  with  the 
tyre;  give  a hoghar  to  it  in  ghee 
with  cloves,  and  boil  it  till  the  tyre 
is  dried  up;  then  fry  it  well  in  ghee,  add  a little  water, 
and  boil  it  for  a short  time;  then  put  the  thoorahee  to 
the  curry,  stir  them  together  with  a spoon,  and  simmer 
it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Thoorahee,  - - 1 ,, 

Coarse  tyre,  - i ,> 
Garlic,  ] 

Ginger,  Seacli  2 Tolahs. 
Salt,  J 

Turmeric,  - - 2 Mashas, 
Cinnamon,  - 2 ,, 

Cloves,  1 

Cardamons,  1 „„  , 

Black  peplf®**-  ^ ” 
per,  J 


DOEPEAZA  HUE  WEE,  OE  EEVEE. 

Clean  the  hurwees  and  divide  them 
into  halves;  put  them  into  a vessel 
and  boil  them  in  several  waters  to 
sweeten  them;  remove  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  or  near  the  fire ; after 
which,  fry  them  in  a little  ghee  till 
they  are  sufficiently  brown,  and  put 
them  aside ; cut  the  meat  in  small 
slices  and  wash  it  in  cold  water, 
pound  some  ginger,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic; squeeze  the  juice  and  put  it  into  a basin  Avith  some 
salt  and  tyre ; mix  all  together  and  rub  it  on  the  mutton ; 
give  a hoghar  to  it  in  ghee  Avith  cloves  and  boil  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  tyre  until  it  is  dried  up ; then  fry  it  Avell ; 
add  a little  water,  the  curry  stufi’,  and  the  liurAvee;  mix 
them  together  and  simmer  till  the  Avhole  is  done;  when 
ready,  grind  some  saffron,  strew  it  over  the  meat,  and 
serve. 

D 2 


Mutton,  - ■ 
Hurwee,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions,  - ■ 
Turmeric,  - 
Green  ginger. 
Garlic,  - - 
Salt, 

Cinnamon,  ■. 
Cardamon,  f 
Cloves,  > ea. 
Black  pep 
per 


Seer. 


X 

it 

1 „ 

2 Mashas. 
2 Tolahs. 

1 „ 


- - 2 


1 Masha. 
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DOEPEAZA  EUTIIALOO. 

Take  the  ruthaloo ; clean  and  cut 
them  into  round  slices ; take  some 
salt,  the  juice  of  green  ginger,  and 
ujoovan ; mix  them  inth  the  tyre  and 
ruh  over  the  ruthaloo,  and  put  them 
in  the  sun  for  two  hours;  take  half 
a tolah  of  turmeric,  grind  it,  mix  it 
to  the  ruthaloo,  and  give  a boghar 
in  ghee  with  cloves;  then  add  some 
water,  and  boil  it  gently  on  the  fire;  when  done,  put  in 
the  curry  stufi”,  stir  it  a little,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Ruthaloo,  - 
Ghee,  - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Green  gin- 
ger, 

Ujoovan, 
Salt,  - - - 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  '1 


1 Seer. 
i „ 

■i  „ 

ea.  1 Tolah. 

• H „ 

- 2 Mashas. 


Cardamons, 


pep- 


Black 
per. 

Turmeric, 


J>ea.  1 


KULLEAH  CHOWLAHEE. 


■ - 1 Seer. 
No.  6 

, - X 

4 n 

« . X 


Chowlahee 
greens, 

Eggs,  - - 
Ghee, 

Onions, 

Coriander 
green, 

Green  ginger,  ^ ea.  1 Tolah. 
Garlic,  V 

Salt,  ' 

Cardamons,  - 1 Masha 


1 


Take  the  chowlahee  greens,  pick 
out  the  dirt,  grass,  &c. ; cut  them  in 
small  pieces;  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  some  water,  and  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  separate 
the  greens  from  the  water;  cut  the 
onions  in  small  slices,  fry  them  in 
ghee,  and  put  it  over  the  greens  with 
some  salt;  fry  some  sliced  garlic  in 
ghee  till  it  becomes  brown ; then  put 
in  the  greens  and  give  them  a boghar ; grind  a little  green 
coriander,  and  add  to  the  greens;  when  tender,  add  the 
curry  stuff  and  shake  the  saucepan  well;  boil  the  eggs 
hard,  cut  them  in  two,  place  them  over  the  greens,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer  for  a short  time. 


Cloves,  - 
Cinnamon, 
Turmeric, 


1 

2 

3 


KULLEAH  MAE. 


Fish,  - - - 
j ea. 

Tyre,  ( 
Cncnnah  flour. 


1 Sccr. 

i „ 

1 

8 » 


Clean  and  cut  the  fish  into 
pieces ; ])rick  them  over  with  the 
jioiut  of  a fork,  and  wash  the 
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Tbillee  oil,  - 

- A Seer. 

Onions,  - - 

A 

3 1* 

Tamarind,  - 

A 

♦ »» 

Green  ginger. 

Coriander, 

Garlic, 

^ ea.l  Tolah. 

Aniseed, 

Zeera, 

. 

Salt,  - - - 

. 2 

Cinnamon,  - 

- 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  1 

Cardamons,  ^ 

ea.  1 ,, 

Capsicum,  J 
Turmeric, 

- 1 Tolah. 

pieces  with  cliennali  floiu’;  next  rub 
them  over  Avith  oil,  salt,  and  saf- 
fron, and  allow  this  to  remain  for 
an  hour ; then  wash  it  off ; rub 
them  again  with  chennah  flour  and 
tyre ; Avash  it  off  Avith  lemon  juice ; 
lastly,  rub  the  flsh  Avith  aniseed  and 
zeerah  ground  in  Avater ; when  the 
fish  is  thus  prepared,  grind  the 


whole  of  the  musalah  and  mix  it  Avith  the  fish ; place  a 


vessel  on  the  fire  Avith  ghee,  and,  when  hot,  throw  in 
the  pieces  and  shake  them  gently ; grind  the  tamarind 
and  pour  it  upon  the  fish;  cover  the  saucepan  close  and 
cook  it  AAdth  a gentle  heat,  taking  care  whilst  stirring 
the  fish,  that  it  is  not  broken  in  the  gravy. 


Anoiher. 


1 Seer. 


- i 


The  fish  is  to  be  cleaned,  cut, 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  last ; grind  the  musalah  into 
a paste ; rub  the  fish  over  with  it, 
and  fry  in  ghee,  stirring  all  the 
while ; then  grind  the  rice  in  water 
and  pour  it  upon  the  fish ; close  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  and  allow  it  to 
boil ; Avhen  sufficiently  cooked,  pour  in  syrup  with  lime 
juice ; carefully  stir  the  whole,  and  serve  it. 


Fish,  - - • 

Ghee,  - - 
Rice,  - - ■ 

Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger,  - 1 Tolah. 
Salt,  ) „ 

G-arlic,  1 ^ ” 

Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 
Cloves,  ) j 
Cardamons,  j ' ” 

Turmeric,  - - 1 Tolah. 


BIZAH  SADAH. 


Eggs,  - No.  10 

Ghee,  - - • J-  Seer. 

Salt,  - - . . j Tolah. 
Saffron,  - - - j-  Masha, 
Turmeric,  - ITolah. 
Cinnamon,  A 

Cloves,  Vca.  2 Mashas. 

Cardamons,  J 

Black  pepper,  - 1 ,, 

1 Lime. 


Boil  the  eggs  until  quite  hard ; 
then  take  off  the  shells  and  separate 
the  Avhites  from  the  yolk ; cut  the 
Avhite  part  into  slices,  and  put  with 
the  yolks  into  a saucepan  Avith  half 
of  the  curry  stuft'  that  has  been  Avell 
ground  up  with  some  salt,  black  pep- 
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per,  a little  turmerie,  and  part  of  the  ghee ; mix  all  together ; 
fiy  some  of  the  onions  sliced  in  a little  ghee  to  a fine 
brown,  add  to  the  eggs  and  spices,  and  fry  them  toge- 
ther; then  mix  the  remainder  of  the  onions,  safiron,  and 
curry  stuff,  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  for  a few  minutes;  squeeze  a lime  over  and  serve. 

KULLEAH  BIZAH. 

Take  and  mince  the  meat  small, 
give  it  a boghar  in  ghee  -with  some 
onions  sliced  and  fried ; slice  the 
green  ginger  and  the  rest  of  the 
onions,  grind  and  mix  the  black  pep- 
per and  other  spices  with  some  salt, 
and  add  this  to  the  curry ; pour  over 
it  a little  water,  and  boil  it  together 
till  the  meat  is  tender;  boil  the  eggs 
till  hard;  then  take  off  the  shells 
and  prick  them  with  a fork  all  over, 
and  put  with  the  meat;  when  the  gravy  is  nearly  dry, 
grind  the  almonds  with  some  rice  water,  and  mix  in  the 
mydah  with  a little  saffron,  and  add  some  water;  then 
boil  it  for  a short  time,  and  serve  it  up. 


Meat,  - - - - 1 Seer. 
ISggs,-  - No.  10 
Ghee,  - - - - i ,, 
Onions,  - - - v ,, 
Saffron,  • - - 1 Masha. 
Blanched 

almonds,  i>jsa.  2 Tolahs. 
Rice,  J 
Midah,  or  hour,  2 „ 
Roasted  Cori- 
ander seeds,  - 2 „ 
Green  ginger,  - 1 ,, 

Cinnamon,  V 

STamons,  yea2Mashas. 
Black  pepper,  J 
Turmeric,  - - 1 Tolah. 


DOEPEAZA  DILAEE  KHAJsEE. 


Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - - - - 4 „ 

Cream,  - - . ^ ,, 

Large  onions,  H ,, 
Salt,  - - - - 2 Tolahs. 
Turmeric,  - - I ,, 
Saffron,  - • - i Masha. 
Tyre  and  T 

Blanched  > ca.  5 Seer, 
almonds,  J 
Cinnamon,  "J 
Cloves,  (ea.  2 Ma- 

Cardamons,  f shas. 
Black  pei)per,.l 


Cut  a quarter  of  the  onions  in  thin 
round  slices  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a little  ghee  and  fry  till 
they  are  bro^vn ; keep  on  one  side ; 
take  the  remainder  and  prick  them 
well  with  a fork  all  over;  pound  some 
salt,  and  season  them  M'ith  the  same; 
cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices  and  wash 
it  well;  then  take  and  grind  half  of 
the  curry  stuff  and  turmeric,  and  mix 
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with  tyre  and  a little  pounded  salt ; rub  the  meat  with 
this,  and  fry  it  in  the  ghee  till  it  is  perfectly  brown ; then 
pour  over  the  meat  about  half  a seer  of  hot  water ; put 
the  onions  with  the  meat,  and  boil  together  till  it  is  done ; 
when  the  gra\7-  is  nearly  dried  up,  grind  the  almonds  in 
water  and  mix  them  well  together  with  the  cream,  and 
pour  over  the  meat,  and  boil  it  on  a slow  fire  till  the  gravy 
is  nearly  reduced ; mix  some  bmised  saffron  and  fr’ied  oni- 
ons with  the  meat,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

DOEPEAZA  GHEELANEE. 

Take  and  cut  the  meat  in  slices 
and  wash  it  well ; put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a small  quantity  of  water; 
simmer  gently  for  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes ; then  take  it  from  the  fire  and 
let  it  cool.  Put  it  into  a separate 
saucepan  with  a small  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  some  sliced  onions, 
green  ginger,  garlic,  pounded  salt, 
and  coriander  seeds,  with  a little  ghee ; 
mix  these  with  the  meat  and  boil  till 
it  is  done;  then  give  a boghar  to  the  meat  with  the  ghee 
and  cloves;  grind  the  almonds  with  a little  rice  milk,  and 
mix  well  together  with  the  cream  and  milk  and  strain 
into  a vessel ; give  this  a boghar  with  ghee  and  cloves ; 
boil  the  whole  up  three  or  four  times,  and  continue  stir- 
ring it  with  a spoon;  then  add  the  curry  stuff,  meat,  and 
gravy;  boil  them  together  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  more 
than  one-half;  when  it  is  finished. 

DOEPEAZA  HADUS. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices  and 
■ ■ ■ I wash  it  well ; pound  together  some 

Coarse  tyre,  . | ’’  gingcr,  onioiis,  gai’lic,  and  coriander 


Meat,  - - . 1 Seer. 

Ghee,  - - - - | ,, 

Cream,  - - - 5 „ 

Milk,  - - - - 1 ,, 
Blanched  al- 
monds, - - i „ 

Onions,  - - 
Garlic,  . - - 
Coriander  seeds. 

Salt,  - . - - 
Green  ginger. 
Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  1 

Cardamons^ 

Black  pepper, ) 
Turmeric,  - - 2 


1 „ 

2 Toldhs. 
1 „ 

^ ft 

2 Mashas, 
ea.  1 ,, 
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‘II  1. 


Mussoorka  clhall 

or  red  dhall,  J Seer, 
Garlic,  - - - 1 Tolah. 
Salt,  - - - 3 ,, 

Onions,  ' * i Seer. 
Green  ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  ■) 

Cardamons,  ^ea.  1 ,, 
Black  pepper, ) 

Turmeric,  - - 1 Tolah. 


seeds,  and  squeeze  its  juice  into  a 
basin  and  pour  over  it  the  tyre  with 
some  salt;  mix  the.se  together  and 
rub  into  the  meat ; give  a Iwghar  to 
it  in  half  of  the  ghee  with  some  sliced 
onions,  and  boil  it  till  the  tyre  is  dried 
up;  then  fry  it  well;  when  done  put 


with  it  the  mussoorkk  dball  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water;  boil  it  till  the  whole  is  tender;  when  sufficiently 
done,  boghar  it  in  the  remainder  of  the  ghee  with  some 
sliced  garlic,  and  add  the  saffron  and  curry  stuff,  well 


gTound ; let  it  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  fire. 


Dress  the  hurray  chemiahka  doepeaza,  or  horse  gram. 


as  above. 


KULLEAH  JOGOOEANTH. 


Cut  the  meat  into  slices  as  for  a 


Meat,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Coarse  tyre,  - 
Cream,  - - 
Blanched  al- 
monds, - - 
Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger,  ) 
Coriander,  j 
Salt,  - - - 
Cinnamon,  - - 
Cardamons,  'j 
Cloves,  S 

Black  pepper,  ) 


1 Seer. 


4 

1 

i 


f ) 
) 1 


>> 

ea.  1 Tolah. 

2 
5 


Mashas. 


ea.  1 „ 


stew;  wash  it  clean,  and  give  a bo- 
ghar to  it  in  plain  ghee ; heat  a sauce- 
pan, and  put  into  it  a little  ghee; 
when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  meat 
and  fry  it  well;  then  add  a small 
quantity  of  water  with  some  sliced 
onions  and  fine  salt ; pound  some 
green  ginger  and  coriander  seeds;  rub 
its  juice  over  the  meat,  and  boil  till 


the  gi’avy  is  dried  up ; then  fry  it  ivell ; when  the  meat  is 
sufficiently  done,  grind  the  almonds  with  a little  rice  water, 
and  add  to  it  the  tyre  and  cream ; stir  and  strain  it  into 
a basin  and  pom*  it  over  the  meat,  adding  the  other  spices; 
then  boil  till  the  gra^y  is  reduced  to  a sauce,  and  serve. 


Obs. — If  you  mix  milk  with  a ciu’ry  instead  of  tyre,  it 
is  called  Kulleah  sheer;  but  if  you  add  to  it  about  half 
a seer  of  tyre  instead  of  milk,  it  is  called  Kulleah  loowab- 
dar.  A dry  curry  without  any  saue.e,  when  it  is  finished, 
is  called  a Doepaza. 
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DOEPEAZA.  PUL  WELL. 


Take  the  pulwull^  clean  and  cut  in- 
Seer.  to  small  round  slices,  put  them  in  a 

k ” saucepan  with  a little  ghee,  and  fry 

1 them  thoroughly;  cut  the  meat  into 

2 Toiahr  small  slices,  and  w^ash  it  well ; then 

2 ” take  and  heat  the  onions,  ginger, 

2 Mashas,  and  garlic;  squeeze  its  juice  into  a 

vessel;  pour  into  it  the  tyre  and  a 
little  fine  salt ; mix  these  together,  and  rub  into  the  meat ; 
give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  with  some  thin  sliced  onions, 
and  boil  it  till  the  tyre  is  dried  up ; then  fry  it  well ; add 
a little  water,  and  boil  till  the  meat  is  done ; when  it  is 
nicely  cooked,  add  the  pulwull  wdth  the  ghee  it  was  fried 
in,  and  stir  together  ■with  a spoon;  boil  it  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  put  into  it  the  ground  safli’on,  and  let  it 
simmer  on  a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes;  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  kundooree,  kukodah,  and  chichondi’ah 
are  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 


Meat,  - - - 

Pulwiill,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions,  - - 
Turmeric,  - 
Green  ginger, 
Garlic,  - - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Black  pepper, 


Obs. — In  most  of  the  Persian  receipts  the  word  saflron 
is  used,  but  most  generally  turmeric  is  the  proper  ai’ticle 
meant,  especially  in  curries. 


KULLEAH  NAEGISSE. 


Mutton,  - - 
Eggs,  - - No. 
Ghee,  - - . 
Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger, 
Capsicum,  - - 
Turmeric, 
Chukunder, 
Carrots,  - - 
Paluk,  . - - 
Moong,  - - 
Coriander,  - - 

Salt,  - ■ - 


Cinnamon,  1 
Cardamon,  ) 


ca.  2 


minutes;  boil 


Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  fry  it 
\vith  the  ground  musalah  in  the  ghee ; 
then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  set  it  to  boil ; clean  the  ve- 
getable and  the  moong  and  throw 
them  in ; when  sufficiently  cooked, 
remove  and  strain  off  the  gravy ; 
mash  the  moong  in  it,  and  give  the 
whole  a boghar ; now  put  in  the  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  boil  for  a fcAv 
the  eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  when 


Seer. 

Seer. 

Tolahs. 

Masha. 

II 

Seer. 


Tolahs. 

»• 

II 

Mashas. 
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tlie  curry  is  all  but  ready,  grind  and  add  tlie  turmeric  and 
tlie  eggs,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 


DOEPEAZA  NAEGISSE. 

Cut  the  mdat  in  pieces  and  boil 
in  a little  water;  add  the  ground 
musalah,  and  fry  them  in  ghee  till 
nearly  dry ; add  more  ghee,  onions 
sliced,  and  a little  water,  and  cook 
on  a gentle  fire ; clean  the  paluk, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  curry ; next  bake 
or  boil  the  eggs  hard,  take  off  the 
shells,  and  lay  them  carefully  upon 
the  vegetables,  (which  are  not  to  be  mixed  with  the  cur- 
ry); sprinlde  over  them  some  pounded  salt,  pepper,  and 
spice ; cover  the  vessel  close,  and  after  a few  minutes  re- 
move it,  and  serve  ■without  disturbing  the  eggs. 

KULLEAH  KOONDUN. 

Mince  a quarter  of  the  meat,  mix 
in  a portion  of  the  musalah,  fry  it 
dry  in  ghee  "with  a few  onions,  and 
grind  the  whole  into  a paste;  boE 
the  eggs  hard,  remove  the  shells,  and 
prick  them  -with  a fork;  apply  the 
mutton  paste  thickly  over,  and  fiy 
them  in  ghee;  next  take  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  meat  and  musalah ; 
make  it  into  a curry  with  or  w ithout  gra-vy ; put  the  eggs  up- 
on it,  and  serve  with  syrup  or  lime-juice,  according  to  taste. 


Mutton,  - - 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - - - in 
Onions,  - - i ,, 
Eggs,  - - No.  5 
Green  gin-l 

ger,  ^ea.  2 Tolahs. 
Salt,  J 
Coriander,  - - 1 ,, 

Blanched  al- 
monds, - - 2 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  - - 1 ,, 


Mutton,  . - 

1 

Seer. 

Eggs,  - No. 

5 

Ghee,  - - - 

i 

) 1 

Onions,  - - - 
Salt, 

1 

4 

>1 

Green  ginger. 

2 

Tolahs. 

Coriander,  - 

1 

f • 

Cinnamon,  - - 
Cloves,  1 

2 Mashas. 

Cardamons,  >ea.  1 
Capsicums,  J 

Paluk,  - - - 

i 

Seer. 

KULLEAH  SHEEEAZA, 

Cut  the  meat  ni  pieces;  take  the 
Eggs,  - No.  .5  ouions  sliced,  the  salt,  green  gmgei, 

Onfous  ■ I W coriander  groimd,  and  fry  all  to- 
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gether  in  glxee;  wlien  sufficiently  fried, 
take  out  a quarter  of  the  meat,  and 
lay  it  aside,  and  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion, add,  while  on  the  fire,  some 
water ; boil  till  the  meat  becomes 
soft ; strain  off  the  gravy,  and  bo- 
ghar  the  meat ; then  mix  into  it  some 
fiour  and  water  and  the  remainder  of 
the  musalah  poimded  into  a paste ; allow  it  to  boil.  Then 
take  the  quarter  of  the  meat  that  was  laid  aside ; mix  it 
with  some  water  and  the  white  of  the  eggs ; set  it  on  the 
fire ; when  done,  throw  in  the  meat  winch  was  left,  stir 
the  whole ; add  syrup  and  lime-juice,  if  approved,  and  serve 
it  up  with  the  salFron  spread  over  it. 

DOEPEAZA  SHEEEAZA. 

Take  the  same  quantity  of  meat  and  musalah  as  the 
last;  prepare  in  a similar  manner,  only  taking  care  to  add 
the  whole  of  the  eggs  all  beat  up.  This  curry  is  to  be 
prepared  di'y,  and  less  water  used.  The  syrup  and  lime- 
juice  may  be  added  or  not. 

KULLEAH  ZUEEEAN  KUSSAH. 

Take  any  quantity  of  ehopped  meat  and  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  a good  curry;  grind  the  whole  udth  the  meat, 
occasionally  adding  beaten  eggs  and  hard  tyre  while  grind- 
ing; form  this  into  balls,  and  fry  in  ghee  till  brown,  or 
they  split  open;  then  put  in  a little  saffron  and  almonds 
ground  in  water,  stir  the  whole,  and  continue  the  boiling. 
Add  syrup  and  lime-juice  to  taste. 


Green  ginger,"^ 

Coriander,  > ca.  I Tolah. 

Salt,  J 

Pistachio 
nuts,  / 

Blanched  ^ ea.  2 ,, 

almonds,  V 
Raisins,  3 

Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves, 

Cardamons, 

Saffron, 


,|ea.  1 


KEEiMA  KULLEAH  KUSHMERE. 

Pry  the  meat  with  the  prepai'cd 

Mutton,  - . - 1 Seer.  musalah  in  ghee;  add  water,  and  al- 
Ghee,  - --  it,  ,? 

Cinnamon,  - . 2 Mashas,  low  it  to  boil  for  somc  time ; removc 

e2 
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iTthT’usuai’qulnSfof  gravv,  and  lx.il 

musaiahforagoodcuvry.  doAvn  tlic  latter  to  half  the  quantity; 

boghar  the  meat  three  sueeessive  times  inth  ghee  and  cloves 
till  dry ; then  throw  in  the  gra\y  and  boil  for  a feiv  minutes. 
Syrup  and  lime-juice  may  or  may  not  be  added. 


KULLEAH  EALSAH. 


Mutton,  - - 
ea. 

Coriander,  - 
Green  ginger, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  - - 
Cardamons, 
Blanched 
almonds,  - 
Sugar,  - - - 
Falsahs  ripe, 
Eice,  . - . 


Ghee,  ) 
Onions,  j 


- 1 Seer. 


- 2 Tolahs. 


)) 

2 Mashas. 


I Seer. 

4 „ 

1 „ 

- IChittack. 


Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  and  fry 
Muth  the  musalah  ground  in  ghee ; 
add  water,  and  continue  to  boil  till 
the  meat  becomes  soft;  remove  the 
meat;  strain  off  the  gravy;  boghar 
the  meat  with  ghee  and  cloves;  add 
the  gravy,  and  boil  till  it  is  dry;  then 
squeeze  the  falsahs  and  sugar  ivith 
some  water ; strain  off  the  juice  and 
pour  it  upon  the  meat;  after  a few 


minutes  boiling,  grind  the  almonds  and  rice  in  a bttle 
water  and  stir  it  into  the  whole;  simmer  for  a quarter  of 


an  hoiu’,  and  remove  the  vessel. 


KULLEAH  BAUTHAMEE. 


Take  a seer  of  meat  and  cut  it 


Mutton. 

Ghee. 

Seet  Tyre. 
Blanched  almonds. 
Onions. 

Coriander. 

Salt. 

Green  ginger. 
Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Cardamons. 

Black  pepper. 


vy  on  the  meat ; 


into  the  shape  of  almonds;  fry  it  in 
ghee  and  sliced  onions  till  it  becomes 
broMui;  mix  with  it  the  salt,  corian- 
der seeds,  green  ginger,  and  some 
Avater,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  meat 
is  done;  then  strain  the  gravy  into 
another  saucepan ; give  it  a boghar 
M'ith  ghee  and  cloves ; pour  the  gra- 
mix  together  the  almonds  ground  in 


rice  water  and  the  curry  stuff;  add  this  to  the  meat,  and 


simmer  till  done. 
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KULLEAII  UMBAir. 

Cut  tlie  meat  in  small  pieces ; heat 
a saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  put  into 
it  some  ghee  and  sliced  onions;  fry 
them  well  until  of  a brown  colour ; 
then  give  a boghar  to  the  meat  in 
the  same  ghee  and  onions,  and  fiy 
until  the  gravy  is  mixed  with  the  ghee ; 
add  some  pounded  salt  and  coriander 
seeds  •\^dth  a little  water,  and  boil  it 
till  the  meat  is  nearly  done ; then 
strain  the  gi’avy  into  a separate  saucepan,  and  give  a boghar 
again  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  ghee,  with  some  cloves; 
clean  and  stone  the  raisins ; put  this  also  to  the  meat, 
take  half  of  the  mangoes,  clean  and  cut  them  into  small 
slices,  and  boil  in  Avater  till  tender;  then  make  a syrup 
with  sugar,  some  water,  and  the  juice  of  tAvo  limes,  and 
put  to  the  mangoes;  let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  then  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  syrup  and  keep  it  on  one  side;  boil  the 
remaining  mangoes  in  Avater,  mash  them  Avell,  and  add  the 
sjonip;  then  mix  this  Avith  the  meat,  and  boil  for  a few 
minutes ; add  the  preserved  mangoes,  cm’ry  stulf,  and  a 
little  saffron  ground  in  rice  milk;  mix  all  together,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  a short  time. 


Mutton  - - - 1 Seer. 
Ghee,  - - - - i ,, 
Mangoes,  unripe,  J ,, 
Onions,  - - - i ,, 

Green  ginger,  A 
Salt,  i 

Coriander 
seeds. 

Black  pepper, ' 

Cloves, 

Cardamons,  J 
Cinnamon,  - - 2 ,, 
Sugar,  - - - 8 Seer. 
Baisins,  - - . 2 Tolahs. 
Turmeric,  - - 2 Mashas. 


^ca.  1 Tolah. 

I 

J 


ea.l  Masha. 


KULLEAII  BOORANEB. 


Mutton,  - - 
Carrots,  - - - 
Ghee,  - . - 
Tyre,  - - . - 
Onions,  - - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Coriander 
seeds. 

Garlic, 

Green  gin- 
ger. 

Turmeric, 
Cinnamon, 


1 Seer. 


1 ” 
i 

2.i  Tolahs. 


3 Mashas. 
2 


Take  tlu’ee-foiu’ths  of  the  meat  and 
cut  it  in  slices ; heat  a little  ghee 
Avith  ^ome  sliced  onions  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a 
broAvn  colour;  then  give  a boghar  to 
the  meat  in  the  same,  and  fry  well 
until  the  gravy  is  mixed  Avith  the 
ghee  ; add  pounded  salt  and  corian- 
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Cardamons,  j ca.lMashas.  SCcds  with  SOmC  M'atcr,  and  filiyi 

Black  pepper, ) tlic  cooluDg.  Take  the  remaining 

quarter  seer  of  meat,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a little  water  and  let  it  boil  till  half  done; 
mince  it  and  then  mix  Avith  it  a little  suet  and  one  tolah 
Aveight  of  mydah;  put  these  into  a mortar  and  pound  to  a 
paste;  clean  the  earrots  well,  cut  them  into  sliees  length- 
Avays,  rub  the  povinded  meat  over  them,  and  fry  in  ghee; 
Avhen  all  the  carrots  are  fried,  put  in  the  boiling  meat  and 
the  curry  stuff,  ground ; cover  the  saueepan,  and  let  it  eook 
gently;  grind  the  garlic  with  a little  rice  milk;  mix  the 
same  with  tyre,  and  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  Avith  eloves ; 
add  a little  saffron,  and  boil  it  for  a short  time.  Wlien 
you  serve  the  eimy,  pour  over  it  the  tyre.  Beet-root  and 
brinjalls  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

DOEPEAZA  KUEEALAH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  slices;  put  it  in- 
to a saucepan,  and  give  it  a boghar 
in  ghee,  Avith  some  sliced  onions; 
then  add  some  pounded  salt  and  eo- 
riander  seeds,  Avith  a little  Avater,  and 
boil  till  the  meat  is  tender;  eleau 
and  take  out  the  seeds  of  the  kur- 
ralah ; rub  them  over  Avith  some 
groimd  tm’merie  and  salt,  and  put  in 
the  sun  for  ten  minutes;  then  wash 
them  well  in  water  three  or  four  times ; soak  them  m tyre 
for  four  hours,  and  wash  them  again;  heat  in  a hying 
pan  some  ghee  and  fry  the  kurralahs ; then  put  them  A\dth 
the  meat,  and  bod  tdl  it  is  tender;  add  the  eurry  stuff, 
and  stir  it  Avell  together;  let  it  be  on  the  fire  for  about 
tAventy  minutes,  Avhen  it  Avill  be  fit  for  use. 

KULLEATI  TEKIIUNEE. 

- - 1 Seer.  Take  and  cut  the  meat  into  slices 
\ \ ” as  for  hash;  put  it  into  a saucepan 


Mutton,  - - 1 Seer, 
Kurralah,  - 1 „ 

Ghee,  A 

Tyre,  leach  i „ 

Onions,  J 

Salt,  - - . 3 Tolahs 
Coriander  "A 

seeds,  ^ 


Turmeric,  ( 

Green  ginger,  J 
Cinnamon, 
Cardamons,  A 
Cloves,  > 

Black  pepper,  ) 


ea.  1 „ 

2 Mashas, 
ea.  1 „ 


Mutton, 
Ghee, 
On  lone, 
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Gin.eer,  } ^ with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water ; 

Turmeric,  aclcl  to  it  some  Salt,  onioiis,  ginger, 

cfnJamon!’ aiul  gai’lic,  all  Avell  hruised,  and  boil 
Suga^’  - - i Seer.  meat  is  done ; strain  the  gravy 

Limes,  - - - T 1)  into  another  saucepan,  and  give  a bo- 

ghar  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  ghee 
with  cloves;  make  the  sugar  and  lime-juice  into  a syrup, 
with  some  ivatcr ; pour  this  with  the  meat ; grind  about 
one-eighth  seer  of  blanched  almonds  with  rice  water;  add 
the  ciu’ry  stuff  ground,  and  saffron  together ; mix  them 
and  put  over  the  meat;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 


KULLEAIi  DOOLMAH  KUEEALAH. 


Mutton,  . - Seer. 

Kurralah,  large,  1 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - ^ ,, 

Tj-re,  - - - - 1 „ 

Onions,  - - i ,, 

Salt,  - - - 3 Tolahs. 
Turmeric,  - 1 ,, 

Green  ginger,  1 „ 

Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas, 

Cloves,  - - - 2 ,, 

Black  pepper,  1 „ 


Take  one  seer  of  meat ; cut  it  in 
small  slices;  put  a saucepan  on  the 
fire,  with  some  ghee  and  onions  sliced, 
and  fry  them  to  a brown  colour ; 
then  put  in  the  meat  and  fry  till  the 
gravy  is  mixed  with  the  ghee ; add 
some  pomided  salt  and  black  pepper 
with  a little  water,  and  boil  till  the 
meat  is  tender;  clean  the  kurralahs  and  cut  them  length- 
ways; rub  the  slices  with  some  salt  and  turmeric,  ground, 
and  keep  them  in  the  sun  for  an  hour;  then  wash  them 
in  water  three  or  four  times,  and  soak  them  in  tyre  about 
four  hours;  mince  the  remaining  half  seer  of  meat,  and 
give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee,  with  some  sliced  onions;  put 
in  the  curry  stuff  and  a little  water,  and  boil  it ; when  the 
w'atcr  is  nearly  dried  up,  fry  the  same ; clean  the  kurra- 
lah w^ell  in  water,  stuff  them  with  the  minced  meat,  and 
tic  them  round  with  a thread ; put  them  with  the  meat, 
and  boil ; when  the  kurralahs  are  nearly  cooked,  fry  them 
together  till  the  water  is  dried  up;  add  a little  saffron 
ground  in  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  a fcAV  minutes ; then 
take  it  from  tlie  fire. 
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DOEPEAZA  KUSSAIL 


Mutton  minced 
Ghee,  - - - 
Hurd  t}TC,  - ■ 
Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger,  - 
Coriander,  - 
Cinnamon,  - - 
Cloves,  - - 
Cardamon,  - - 


, I Seer. 

. i :: 

- i „ 

1 Tolah. 

- 1 „ 

2 Mashas, 

* 1 )i 

1 Tolah. 


Grind  tlie  musalali  into  a pa.ste ; 
mix  it  ivitli  tlie  mince,  and  jxmnd 
the  whole  Avell;  form  it  into  balls  or 
one  large  cake ; lay  it  on  a cloth  over 
a wide-mouthed  vessel  containing  Ava- 
ter  on  the  fire;  the  meat  must  be 


carefully  placed  upon  the  cloth,  and 
alloAved  to  steam  till  it  is  dressed;  then  remove  it,  and 


fry  it  Muth  ghee  and  onions;  next  add  some  water  with 


the  coriander  seed  ground,  and  cook  it  a little  longer. 


DOEPEAZA  KOOETHA  LOWABDAE. 

Take  a seer  of  the  meat,  and  cut 
it  into  small  slices;  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  and  give  a boghar  to  it  in 
ghee  Avitli  some  sliced  onions,  and  fry 
it  well  until  the  gravy  is  mixed  with 
the  ghee;  add  some  pounded  salt,  co- 
riander seeds,  and  water,  boil  till  the 
meat  is  tender;  mince  the  remainder 
of  the  meat  with  a little  suet  and  flour,  and  pound  the 
whole  in  a mortar  to  a paste ; make  it  into  small  balls, 
and  fry  them  in  ghee ; and  Avhen  they  are  sufficiently  done, 
put  them  Avith  the  curry  stuff,  and  add  a little  saffron  AAith 
the  meat,  and  let  it  stand  on  a slow  fire  for  a fcAV  minutes. 


Mutton,  - - - Seer. 
Ghee,  - - - 4 i, 
Onions,  - - - i ,, 
Salt,  - - - - 2 Tolahs. 

Coriander  seed,  ) , 

Green  ginger,  J ‘ ” 

Hnldie,  - - - 1 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - 3 ,, 

Cardamon,  - - ,, 

Cloves,  I ^ 

Black  pepper,  ] ® ' ” 


KULLEAH  DOEPEAZA. 


Sheep’s  Head 
Mutton,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Onions,  - - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Green  ginger. 
Garlic,  - - 
Chillies,  - - 

Coriander,  7 
Huldio,  i 


Fore  feet. 
A Seer. 


ea. 


Tolahs. 

>) 

1! 

Masha. 

Tolah. 


Fry  the  onions  and  garlic  in  some 
ghee,  and  remove  them  into  a saiAcer ; 
next  fry  the  saffron  in  the  same  ghee  ; 
clean  the  head,  feet,  and  meat  avcII, 
and  put  it  iu  with  it ; when  fried,  add 
some  Avatcr  and  alloAv  the  aaIioIc  to 
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Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas,  jjoil  till  the  meat  becoines  soft  and 
Cardanions,  j ^ ” separates  from  the  hones ; throw  in- 

to the  vessel  the  fried  onions,  and 
garlic,  with  a little  rice  ground  in  water,  together  with 
the  remainder  of  the  musalah  properly  ground;  simmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hoiu’  and  remove  from  the  fire. 


KULLEAH  BUNDGOODAY. 


l Seer. 


Kid’s  Meat, 

Ghee,  - - - 
Coarse  tyre. 

Onions,  - - 
Green  ginger. 

Salt,  - - - 
Blanched  } 
almonds,  j 
Cream,  - - - ^ ,, 
Chennah  dhall,  2 Tolalis. 
Turmeric,  - - 1 ,, 

Garlic, 

Cardamons, 

Cinnamon 
Cloves 


t 

mens,  "I 
mon,  > ca. 


1 Tolahs. 

2 „ 

i Seer. 


2 Mashas. 


Cut  in  thin  slices  some  onions, 
garlic,  and  green  ginger;  put  it  in 
a frying-pan  with  a little  ghee,  and 
fry  till  brown;  keep  it  on  one  side; 
then  strain  the  ghee  and  put  it  in 
another  saucepan  and  keep  it  hot ; 
cut  the  meat  in  small  slices  and  sea- 
son it  with  a part  of  the  curry  stuftj 
onions,  green  ginger,  and  garlic;  mix 
these  together  with  a little  tyre,  and  rub  over  the  meat, 
and  give  it  a boghar  in  ghee;  then  put  in  the  chennah 
dhall  and  boil  it  with  the  rest  of  the  tyre,  until  it  is  dried 
up ; fry  it  welj ; add  a little  water  and  simmer  it  till  the 
meat  is  tender;  grind  the  almonds  with  rice  water  and 
mix  it  Avith  the  cream,  and,  stirring  it  together,  pour  over 
the  meat ; then  put  the  onions  fried  AAuth  the  rest  of  the 
curry  stuff  to  it,  adding  a little  ground  saffron,  and  squeeze 
over  it  the  juice  of  a lime,  and  boil  for  a short  time. 


DOEPEAZA  MUSHIIAWDT. 


Kid’s  meat. 
Ghee,  - - 
Coarse  tyre. 
Milk,  - - 
Blanched  al- 
monds. 
Cream  and 
Onions, 
Garlic, 

Salt, 
Cardamons, 


ca. 


1 Seer, 

- - i i> 

. j. 

- - 1 ” 

^ ea.  i Seer. 

2 Tolahs. 
1 Masha. 


Take  and  cut  the  meat  in  small 
slices  aud  Avash  it  four  or  five  times 
in  cold  Avater,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour ; 
then  heat  a saucepan  over  the  fire 
and  put  into  it  the  Avhole  quantity 
of  onions,  green  ginger,  and  garlic, 
sliced;  fr-y  them  Avith  a little  ghee 
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Cinnamon,  - - 2 Mashas.  ^}]]  l)rowii : then  lay  thc  meat  ovcr 

Black  pepper,  1 „ it  and  atld  some  salt,  the  curry  stuff 

Turmcia,  i^Tolah.  ground,  with  a Small  quantity  of 

w^ater;  simmer  slowdy  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  done; 
when  the  water  is  dried  up,  fry  it  Avell ; grind  the  almonds 
with  a little  milk  and  mix  Avith  the  cream,  tyre,  and  milk ; 
stir  the  whole  well  and  strain  into  another  vessel,  and  boil 
it  on  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  half;  then  pour  it 
over  the  meat,  and  put  it  on  a charcoal  fire,  for  about 
quarter  of  an  hom’,  stirring  it  the  whole  time,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 


DOEPBAZA  QUOOEMAH. 


Kid’s  meat,  - 1 Seer. 

Ghee,  - - - - 4 ,, 

Coarse  tyre,  - ,, 

Onions,  - - - i ,, 
Corriander  seeds,  I Tolah. 
Turmeric,  - - 1 ,, 

Garlic,  i 

Green  >ea.  2 ,, 

ginger,  J 

Cinnamon,  - - 2 Mashas. 
Cloves,  "I 

Cardamons,  ^ea-  1 ,, 
Black  pepper,  J 


Cut  the  meat  in  small  slices,  and 
prick  it  "with  a fork ; rub  it  with  a 
mixture  of  beaten  ginger,  onions,  gar- 
lic, coriander  seeds,  and  salt,  with  a 
little  tju’e,  and  keep  it  for  half  an 
hour;  heat  a saucepan  on  the  fire, 
aud  put  in  it  some  sliced  onions  with 
a little  ghee,  and  fry  them  tdl  they 
are  browoi;  then  keep  it  on  one  side; 


give  a boghar  to  the  meat  in  some  ghee  ’ivith  cloves ; add 
a small  quantity  of  water  and  bod  till  the  water  is  reduced ; 
then  fry  the  meat  well ; w’hen  it  is  properly  fried,  mis  in 
the  enrry  stuff,  the  tp’e,  and  fried  onions  altogether,  and 
simmer  for  a short  time;  add  some  saffron,  and  serve  it. 


Another. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  slices,  and  prick  it  with  a fork ; beat 
some  ginger,  onions,  garlic,  and  coriander  seeds;  squeeze 
the  juice  in  a vessel;  add  to  it  a little  tjTC  and  some 
salt ; mix  these  together  and  mb  over  the  meat ; give  a 
boghar  to  it  in  ghee  wdtli  some  fried  onions,  adding  a lit- 
tle water,  and  boil  till  thc  liquid  is  tb’icd  up ; grind  thc 
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«atFron  and  curry  stuff,  mix  them  together,  and  fry  the 
whole  till  it  is  done;  then  serve. 

DOEPEAZA  KITOHERIE. 

AY  ash  the  meat  well  and  cut  it 
into  the  shape  of  dice;  pound  the 
green  ginger,  onions,  and  garlic ; 
squeeze  the  juice  into  a basin  and 
add  some  salt;  rub  the  meat  with 
this  and  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee 
with  some  fried  onions;  pour  in  it 
a little  water  and  boil  till  the  gravy 
is  dried  up ; then  fry  it  well ; take  the  whites  of  seven 
eggs ; put  it  in  a basin  with  a little  water  and  warm  it 
on  the  fire,  stirring  it  with  a spoon  till  done  ; then  mix  it 
with  the  meat  and  simmer  Avith  a little  water  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  liour ; then  add  the  ground  cuiTy  stuff  and  a 
little  saffron ; simmer  it  for  a few  minutes  longer,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 


Kid’s  meat,  - 1 Seer. 
Eggs,  - - No.  7 
(ihee,  - - - i Seer. 
Onions,  - - ,, 

Salt,  - - - - 2 Tolahs. 
Turmeric,  - 3 Mashas. 

Green  ginger,  1 Tolah. 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  ca.  1 Ma- 

Cardamons,  sha. 

Elack  pepper,. 


KULLEAII  SADAH. 

Take  and  cut  the  meat  into  small 
squares ; heat  a frying  pan  on  the 
■fire,  and  put  into  it  about  five  tolahs^ 
weight  of  ghee  with  some  sliced  oni- 
ons, and  fry  them;  when  the  onions 
are  perfectly  brown,  put  in  the  meat 
with  a little  pounded  salt  and  some 
water,  and,  while  boiling,  cut  up  the 
beet-root,  turnips,  caiTots,  and  green 
ginger  into  slices,  and  put  these  with 
the  meat ; when  they  arc  perfectly  done,  strain  the  gravy, 
and  give  a boghar  to  the  meat,  gravy,  &c.  &c.  in  ghee 
with  cloves;  add  the  ground  curry  stuff  w'ith  a little  milk 
and  saffron;  simmer  it  on  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; v/hen  done,  serve  it. 


Meat,  - - 

1 Seer. 

Ghee,  - - 

- i 

Onions, 

- X 

Pepper,  - - 

- i Masha. 

Turmeric, 

- 1 Tolah. 

Ginger,  - - 

- 1 „ 

Salt,  • - - 

•n  „ 

Cinnamon,  "I 
Cloves,  ! 

■ ea.  2 Mashas. 

Oardamons,  J 
Beet-root,  - 

1 

- i Seer. 

Turnips,  - 

. 

ft 

Carrots,  - - 

1 

* 8 yf 

Dhall,  - - 

- 2 Tolahs. 
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KULLEAll  CIJ  ASILNEEDAB 

Is  ])rcpared  tlie  same  Avay  as  aho\c,  with  tlic  addition 
of  one-third  seer  of  sugar  and  one-tliird  seer  of  lime-juice. 


KULLEAH  DOORRAJ  AND  LOWAH. 


Partridges,  No.  7 
Meat,  - - - 2 Seers. 

Ghee,  - - - ~ h ,, 

Onions,  - - 5 i> 

Garlic,  - - - IChittack. 
Coriander  seeds,  1 ,, 

Cream,  - - 5 Seer. 

Almonds 

blanched,  - ^ ,, 

Salt,  - - - IChittack. 

Turmeric,  - - 3 Mashas. 
Cinnamon,  1 
Cloves,  )>ea.  2 ,, 

Cardamons,  J 
Ginger,  - - 2 Tolahs. 

prick  them  all  over 


Cut  the  meat  in  slices  and  put  in 
a saucepan  Avith  some  Avater,  slice^l 
onions,  green  ginger,  coriander  seeds, 
and  salt  pounded ; and  simmer  the 
meat  till  it  is  quite  tender  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  bones ; then  strain  the 
graAy  into  a saucepan  and  boghar  it 
tAvice  in  ghee  with  cloves.  Cut  the 
partridges  down  the  middle  length- 
Av'ays,  and  wash  them  well ; then 
Avith  a fork,  and  rub  them  Avith  the 


chennah  flour  and  after  Avash  it  off;  cut  some  onions,  rub 


them  well  over  the  partridges  and  wash  them  again ; give 
a boghar  to  them  in  ghee  Avith  some  sliced  onions  and 
the  juice  of  the  bruised  ginger ; grind  the  cuny  stuff  and 
coriander  seeds,  Avdth  a little  salt;  mix  all  together  and 
boil  with  some  gravy  till  tender  and  ueaidy  di’ied  up ; then 
fry  it  and  sprinkle  over  AAuth  a little  juice  of  lemon  and 
garlic;  then  mix  the  rest  of  the  graAy  and  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; grind  the  almonds  with  a little  rice 
Avatcr  and  mix  them  Avith  the  cream  and  stir  it  aacU  and 


pour  it  over  the  partridges,  adding  a little  saffron ; then 
simmer  for  about  tAventy  minutes. 


RICE  TO  BOIL. 

First  spread  it  ou  a table  or  cloth,  and  pick  out  all  the 
stones  or  gravel ; then  Avash  in  two  or  three  different  aa  aters, 
rubbinsT  the  rice  aa'cII  betAveen  the  hands;  add  a little  lime- 
jiiicc  or  alum  poAvder  to  Avhitcn  it ; drain  and  throAv  it  in- 
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to  a lai’ge  quantity  of  Avater ; let  it  boil  gently,  and  con- 
tinue until  it  is  tender,  or  only  a small  core  in  the  centre 
remains;  throw  it  into  a cullender,  and  let  it  drain  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  return  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  place 
it  near  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  steam  quite  dry,  with  a 
cloth  only  over  the  rice. 

KITCHERIE. 

Steep  half  of  a pint  of  split  dhall  or  di’y  peas  in  water; 
and  half  a poimd  of  picked  and  washed  rice  Avith  a little 
ginger,  macc,  and  salt;  boil  till  the  peas  or  dhall  and  rice 
is  swollen  and  tender ; stir  the  Avhole  till  the  Avater  has 
evaporated;  liaA'e  ready  some  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  in  halves, 
and  an  onion  or  tAvo  sliced  and  fried  in  ghee  to  garnish 
Avith;  or  add  small  boiled  onions. 

Obs. — To  be  Avell  ch’cssed,  the  dhall  and  rice  should  not 
be  clammy. 


PEPPEE  WATER  SOUR. 

Fry  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  red 
pulse  or  dhall,  and  tAvo  or  three  carapala  leaves  (or  cur- 
rypak)  AAuth  ghee  in  an  ii’on  ladle ; then  grind  these  into 
a fine  paste,  mix  in  an  ounce  of  tamarind  pulp,  Avith  a 
pint  of  fresh  Avatcr,  and  let  it  boil  up  tAvo  or  three  times ; 
AV'hcn  mustard,  cummin,  and  fenugreek  seeds,  fried  in,  ghee, 
is  to  be  added. 

Fry  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  Avith  the  same 
Another,  quantity  of  red  pulse  or  dhall  in  ghee ; grind  it 
and  mix  it  in  Avatcr;  then  put  into  it  a little  salt 
and  the  juice  of  a lime;  boil  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  in  the  preceding,  and  add  fried  cummin,  mustard, 
and  fenugreek  seeds ; Avhilc  it  is  boiling,  also  throAv  in  tAvo 
or  three  carapala  leaves;  if  fragrance  is  rcf[uired  [)ut  in 
some  moriiiga  fruit  cut  into  pieces,  or  shells  of  the  Avood 
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apple.  Coriander  in  a small  quantity  is  necessary  to  lie 
put  in  every  pepper  water,  which  is  the  Canaresc  way  of 
preparing  it. 


Put  a pollam  of  pepper  powder  in  a sufficient 
Another,  quantity  of  fresh  water;  add  one-eighth  of  a 
measure  of  red  pulse,  and  boil  it  for  three 
hours  ; afterwards  strain  in  some  tamarind  juice,  also  fried 
mustard,  cummin  seeds,  and  red  chillies. 

Take  one  poUam  of  pepper  and  some  red 
Another’,  pulse  fried  in  ghee ; grind  it  and  put  it  into 
a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  boil  it 
over  a good  fire  for  two  hours ; while  tliis  is  boiling,  boil 
separate  one-tenth  of  a measure  of  brown  pulse  in  some 
water,  and  having  drawn  off  the  latter,  add  it  to  the  pep- 
per water,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  boil  for  five  minutes 
more;  then  put  in  cummin  seeds,  mustard,  and  coriander 
seeds  fried  in  ghee,  together  nuth  carapala  leaves,  and  five 
grains  of  assafoetida. 

TAMAEIND  PISH. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fish  and  split  it  down  the  back ; 
take  out  the  bone  and  score  it  in  the  way  fish  is  crimped ; 
sprinlcle  fine  powdered  salt  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  a day 
or  tAvo ; wash  and  liang  it  out  in  the  sim ; dissolve  some 
acid  tamarinds  in  rinegar  and  strain  off  the  liquor ; cut 
the  fish  into  small  pieces,  and  wrap  tliem,  covered  round 
Avith  the  tamarinds,  wdiich  must  not  be  too  liquid;  put 
into  a jar  or  other  vessel  and  cover  close. 

Clean  your  fish  well ; cut  it  into  slices 
Anollm'  way.  crossways,  about  half  or  .tlurce  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick;  sprinkle  it  over  with  clean 
salt,  turning  it  occasionally,  and  let  the  juice  drain  off; 
in  tAventy-four  hours  take  the  fish  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  ; 
then  put  to  it  the  following  materials,  first  sprinkling  it 
well  Avith  vinegar;  boil  some  ripe  tamarinds  in  vinegar  and 
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express  all  the  pulp ; you  should  have  sufficient  "to  cover 
vour  fish,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  pounded  turmeric 
one  tolah,  two  tolahs  of  dried  pounded  chillies,  and^four 
tolahs  of  sliced  green  ginger,  with  four  table-spoonsful  of 
vinegar;  pour  the  whole,  when  Avell  mixed,  over  the  fish 
and  cover  it  up.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  iu  two  or  three 
days ; it  does  not  keep  long.  Salted  salmon  in  slices,  wash- 
ed and  di’ied  in  the  sun  and  then  covered  with  the  pre- 
paration of  tamarinds,  &c.  ndll  keep  a long  time,  and  is 
superior  to  other  fish.  The  seer  fish  is  generally  used  on 
the  coast : but  it  may  be  made  of  any  other. 

Obs. — If  required  for  keeping,  put  two  parts  vinegar 
with  one  of  tamarind  pulp  and  the  other  ingredients,  with 
a few  cloves  of  garlic.  It  must  be  kept  in  a well  closed 
jar  or  vessel. 


Another. 


Cut  the  fish  into  thick  slices  and 


Fish,  - - - 
Tamarind  pulp, 
Green  ginger, 
Garlic,  - - - 
Dry  chillies,  - 
Zeera,  - - - 
Turmeric, 
Vinegar,  - - 
Salt,  - - - 


lA  Seer. 
i ” 

8 Tolahs. 


4 Mashas. 
3 Tolahs. 
-I  Seer. 

8 Tolahs. 


sprinkle  it  well  Avith  salt ; let  it  re- 
main for  twenty-four  hours,  then  Avipe 
and  place  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after 
Avhich  place  it  in  a dish  and  pour 
the  vinegar  over  it ; grind  up  sepa- 


rately all  the  other  ingredients  with 
a little  AA^ater,  mix  them  Avith  the  tamarind  pulp  and  the 


vinegar,  and  pour  over  the  fish. 


P U L L 0 IV  S. 

The  common  kind  are  prepared  Avith  meat,  rice,  dhall, 
wheat,  ghee,  and  spices — such  as  cardamons,  cloves,  cin- 
namon, coriander  seeds,  black  pepper,  onions,  garlic,  salt, 
and  currypak  leaves ; others  again,  have  milk,  cream,  tyre, 
almonds,  raisins,  and  vegetables  added;  and  Avherc  fish 
forms  the  pulloAv,  the  gravy  is  usually  made  with  meat 
for  the  after  dressing  of  the  rice.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
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that  the  cook  should  be  able  to  judge  how  much  water 
will  be  required  for  gravy,  using,  of  course,  less  where 
milk  and  tyre  is  to  be  added.  In  some  of  the  receipts, 
the  word  “measure”  of  water  will  be  found,  M'hich  seems 
to  be  no  definite  quantity,  as  far  as  I can  learn  it  means 
one  seer.  A measure  on  the  coast  is  eight  ollucks,  and 
twenty  ollucks  are  equal  to  an  English  gallon;  but  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  Persian  receipts,  it  can  have  no 
such  meaning  as  to  quantity.  The  various  spices  when  to 
be  added  to  the  meat  or  gravy,  are  sometimes  termetl 
“musalah”  which  literally  means  the  materials  forming 
any  mixture.  A ^^boghar^^  is  also  constantly  directed  to 
be  given  to  meat,  gravy,  &c.,  in  all  the  receipts,  whether 
for  pullows,  cun’ies,  or  what  not ; the  meaning  is  explained 
elsewhere.  The  term  is  derived,  I suspect,  from  the  word 
Bogharar,  to  fry.  Some  pullows  are  made  without  either 
fowl,  meat,  or  fish,  and  are  either  plain  or  sweet.  Amongst 
the  selections  taken  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  receipts, 
no  doubt  any  artist  of  common  ability  mil  be  enabled,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  materials,  to  produce  as  many 
varieties  as  pleases  his  fancy.  Most  excellent  pullows  may 
be  made  from  all  lands  of  game ; but  then  the  spices  must 
be  frugally  used,  so  as  not  to  overpower  the  fumes  of  the 
game. 


MOOEGHABEE;  OE,  EOWL  PULLOW. 


Mutton, 

Fowl,  - - 
llice,_  ■ - 
Onions,  - ~ 
Eggs,  - - 
Butter,  - ' 
Black  pepper, 

Mace,  - - 
Cloves,  - - 
Cardamons,  - 
Green  ginger. 
Salt,  - - - 

Currypak  lean 


1 Pound. 
1 

8 Ounces. 
5 or  6 
- 3 or  4 
J Pound. 
lU  or  12 
Corns. 

4 Blades. 
10  or  12 
10  or  12 
1 Tolah. 

1 Dessert 
spoonful, 
s,  2 or  3. 


Put  the  mutton,  cut  in  slices,  with 
fovu’  onions  whole,  into  water  six  quarts ; 
boil  all  this  together  until  reduced  to 
one-third ; take  it  off  the  fire ; mash 
the  meat  in  the  liquor  and  strain 
through  a towel  and  set  it  aside. 
Take  eight  ounces  of  rice;  wash  it 
Avell  and  dry  by  squeezing  it  firmly 
in  a towel ; put  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter into  a saucepan,  and  melt  it;  fry 
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in  it  a handful  of  onions  sliced  lengthways ; when  they 
have  become  a brown  colour,  then  take  them  out  and  lay 
aside ; in  the  butter  that  remains,  fry  slightly  a fowl  ^that 
: has  been  pre^dously  boiled ; then  take  out  the  fowl,  and  in 

I the  same  butter  add  the  dry  rice  and  fry  it  a little ; as 

the  butter  evaporates,  add  the  above  broth  to  it,  and  boil 
I the  rice  in  it;  then  put  the  eloves,  cardamons,  pepper- 

|f  corns  and  mace  (be  cautious  not  to  put  too  much  of  the 

; latter)  ; then  add  the  currypak  leaves  and  salt,  with  the 

[ green  ginger  cut  into  thin  slices ; when  the  rice  is  suffi- 

f ciently  boiled,  remove  all  but  a little  fire  from  underneath, 

[ and  place  some  on  the  pan  cover ; if  the  riee  be  at  all 

^ hard,  add  a little  water  to  it  and  put  into  it  the  fowl  to 

imbibe  a flavor;  then  cover  it  over  with  the  riee,  and 

serve  up,  garnished  noth  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  either  in 

halves  or  quarters. 


KOOKRA  PULLOW. 

Mince  one-third  of  the  meat  very 
fine  with  some  salt  and  coriander 
seeds  fried  in  glme,  and  set  it  on  ? 
one  side;  take  the  remainder  of  the 
mutton  and  chop  it  up  fine;  add 
half  a tolah  of  the  green  ginger  with 
some  of  the  spices  and  salt  ground 
together,  and  the  whites  of  the  eira- 
beaten  up;  put  the  whole  into  a 
mortar,  and  pound  it  to  a paste; 
then  form  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  in  ghee;  now 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  some  onions  sliced, 
ground  green  ginger,  and  some  of  the  spices,  adding  a lit- 
tle ghee ; heat  a frying  pan  on  the  fire  witli  some  glicc, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  it;  dress  it  as  you  woidd  an 
omelette;  then  sprinkle  a little  saffron  over  it,  and  set  on 
one  side;  clean  your  fowl  well,  and  rub  it  over  with  some 
salt  and  the  juice  of  onions  and  green  ginger,  and  stuff 


A Fine  Fowl. 

Eggs,  - - - 5 

Mutton,  - - - f Seer. 

Kice,  - - . J „ 

Ghee,  - - - a ,, 

Cinnamon,  - 4 Mashas. 
Cardamons,  - 2 ,, 

Cloves,  - - 2 ,, 

Black  pepper,  8 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  2 Tolahs. 
Saffron,  - - 1 Masha. 
Salt,  - - . - 2 Tolahs. 
Onions,  - - 5 Seer. 

Green  ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Tyre,  - - - ^ Seer. 
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the  inside  with  the  minced  meat  and  tie  it  up  close;  then 
put  it  on  tlie  spit;  have  ready  some  saffron,  cloves,  and  car- 
<limons  well  gronnd,  and  mix  with  the  tyre;  rub  some  over 
the  fowl,  and  continue  basting  it  with  the  remainder  till 
properly  roasted ; parboil  the  rice  in  water  with  some  cin- 
namon, cloves,  cardamons,  and  hlack  pepper ; then  take 
another  saucepan ; put  in  the  rice,  balls,  and  fried  eggs, 
with  some  gravy  from  the  fowl  and  ghee;  cover  close  the 
saucepan,  and  set  it  to  simmer  until  the  rice  is  cooked ; 
wdien  dish  it,  and  place  the  roast  fowl  in  the  centre. 


CnEWLAWOO  PULLOW. 


Mince  or  cut  the  meat  into  small 


Mutton,  - • 1 Seer. 

Rice,  - - - - 1 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - i d 

Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  - - 1 ,, 

Cardamons,  - 1 ,, 

Saffron,  - • 1 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,l  Tolah. 
Black  pepper,  4 Mashas. 
Cummin  seeds,  3 ,, 

Salt,  - - - 3 Tolahs. 

Onions,  - - - i Seer. 


pieces,  and  give  it  a boghar  with 
some  ghee  and  sliced  onions ; then 
add  the  gi’een  ginger  and  the  rest 
of  the  onions  sliced ; pound  the  salt, 
saffron,  and  coriander  seeds  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water ; mix  the 
wdiole  together  and  fry  them ; par- 
boil the  rice  in  water,  and  then  take 


it  out  and  put  it  to  the  meat  with  a little  ghee  and  the 
rest  of  the  spices  and  some  of  the  rice  Avater;  then  cover 
the  saucepan,  and  gently  boil  till  done.  Serve  the  pullow 
with  the  meat  over  the  rice. 


UKRUDGE  PULLOW. 


Capons,  - - 3 
Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Tyre,  - - - i ). 

nice,  - - - - 1 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - a ,i 

Onions,  - - • -Jr  ,, 

Black  pepper,  I Masha. 
Green  ginger,  1 Tolah. 
Saffron,  - - 1 Ma.sha. 

Salt,  - - - - 3 Tolahs. 
Garlic,  . - 1 ,, 

Chennah  flour,  J Seer. 


Take  the  capons  aud  clean  them 
w^ell ; divide  them  down  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  lay  them  flat;  prick 
them  over  with  a fork,  and  cover  the 
whole  w ith  ground  green  ginger,  gar- 
lic, onions,  and  salt  mixed  witli  the 
tyre ; soak  them  in  this  for  four  hours ; 
take  the  meat,  cut  it  into  slices,  and 
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Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas,  p^t  witli  it  the  capons  and  the  chen- 

Cardamons,  - 1 ,,  nah  dhall  with  as  much  water  as  is 

Coriander  seeds,  1 Tolah.  n i t .l 

necessary  tor  dressing  them,  and  to 

prepare  the  rice  in  after;  when  the  capons  are  done,  take 

them  out  and  boil  the  meat,  so  as  to  make  a good  gravy: 

mash  it  up,  and  strain  through  a cloth  into  a saucepan, 

and  give  it  a boghar  with  ghee  and  cloves,  seven  times ; 

then  put  the  rice  to  it,  and  boil  till  it  is  dressed ; spread 

in  a separate  saucepan  a little  of  the  boiled  rice  with  the 

spices,  and  place  the  capons  on  tliis,  and  pour  over  them 

a little  ghee  and  some  sliced  onions;  over  this  again,  place 

half  of  the  remaining  rice  with  the  safii’on  ground  up,  and 

more  ghee ; lastly,  put  the  remainder  of  the  rice,  with  a 

little  ghee  on  the  top ; cover  the  saucepan  well,  surroimd 

it  with  charcoal,  and  place  a little  fire  on  the  lid,  and  let 

it  remain  for  one  hour. 

DUMNOWURDEE  PULLOW. 

Clean  and  wash  the  capon  or  fowl 
nicely ; then  prick  it  Avith  a fork, 
and  rub  the  three  following  ingredi- 
ents Avell  over  it,  washing  each  off 
successively  with  water  : first  the  ba- 
sun,  then  the  ground  anise,  and  last- 
ly the  cummin  seed;  then  take  two 
figs  and  peel  them,  and  pound  them 
up  with  the  ginger,  garlic,  and  salt, 
of  each  one  tolah  weight,  adding  a 
little  water ; rub  this  over  the  fowl, 
and  set  it  aside  for  about  half  an 
hour  or  so ; then  place  a saucepan 
on  the  fire,  with  a little  ghee  ; slice 
one-fourth  seer  of  onions,  and  fry 
them  in  it  to  a nice  brown;  take  them  out  and  mix  them 
up  with  four  tolahs  weight  of  chopped  almonds  (blanched), 
and  the  same  of  raisins  and  pounded  sugar;  stuft'  this  into 

g2 


Capon,  - - - 1 

Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Rice,  - - - 1 ,, 

Ghee,  - - ^ 

Milk,  - - - I „ 

Tyre,  - - . x 

Onions,  ■ - | >> 

Salt,  - - - 4 Tolahs. 

Baeun,  - - - 1 ,, 

Anise,  - - 1 ,, 

Cummin  seeds,  1 ,, 

Green  ginger,  1 ,, 

Garlic.  - - - 1 ,, 

Figs,  - • No.  2 
Almonds,  - - 6 ,, 

Raisins,  - - 4 ,, 

Pounded  sugar,  4 ,, 

Cream,  - - 2 „ 

Juice  of  2 limes. 

Coriander  seeds, 12  Mashas. 
Cardamons,  - 1 ,, 

Cloves,  - - • 1 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - 1 „ 
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the  fowl;  sew  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  spit;  whilst  roast- 
ing, haste  it  with  the  folloudng  sauee : two  tolahs  weight 
of  hlanehed  almonds  ground  into  a past,  with  a little 
water,  a table-spoonful  of  eream,  one-fourth  of  a seer  of 
coarse  tyre,  one-eighth  seer  of  milk,  and  the  juice  of  two 
limes,  pounded  cardamons,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  about 
one  masha,  and  a little  ghee;  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether ; cut  the  meat  into  tliin  slices  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  Avater  to  boil  it 
well ; add  your  ginger,  garlic,  coriander  seeds,  onions, 
and  salt,  aU  ground,  about  one  tolah  weight  of  each, 
and  put  it  Avith  the  meat ; when  it  is  thoroughly  done, 
strain  olF  the  graAy  through  a coarse  cloth  and  press  it 
AA^ell;  then  return  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  boghar  it 
AAdth  a little  ghee  and  cloves  tAvice;  boil  the  milk,  and 
mix  it  AveU  with  the  gravy ; parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water ; 
then  put  it  Avith  the  milk  and  graAy  and  boU  till  it  is 
done;  when  it  is  quite  dressed,  take  another  saucepan, 
and  put  in  the  roasted  capon ; spiinlde  it  Avith  some  sliced 
fried  onions,  a few  cloves,  cardamons,  and  cinnamon  ; take 
about  one-fourth  of  the  boiled  rice  and  colour  it  ivith 
saffron  and  put  it  with  the  fowl  and  place  the  remaining 
rice  over  it;  warm  the  rest  of  the  ghee,  and  pour  it  OA-er 
the  Avhole ; close  the  saucepan ; warm  the  pullow  tho- 
roughly and  serve  it  up.  A thin  cake  made  of  flour,  is 
sometimes  put  in  the  centre  of  the  rice,  and  Aihen  it  is 
sufficiently  done  the  pulloAv  is  served. 

/ 

UKHNEE,  OE  KID  FELLOW. 

Wash  the  rice  avcU  and  keep  it 
soaked  in  water ; slaughter  the  kid 
and  divide  it  into  pieces  of  a quarter 
of  a seer  each ; — the  beef  likcAvise  to 
be  cut  into  small  pieces;  AA'ash  them 
together  several  times,  and  put  both 
on  the  fii’c  Avith  six  seers  of  Avatcr, 


Kid,  - - - - 1 
neef,  ...  4 Seers. 
Kicc,  - . - - 1 „ 

Ghee,  . - - 1 ,, 

Almonds 
peeled  nnd 
])oundcd, 

■ a >i 

CB.  4 Chit- 
tacks. 


fh-cara. 
Ilutler 
Lime  j 
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Garlic,  - - - 4 Mashas,  clearing  it  at  intervals  of  the  scnm ; 

- 2 Glut-  -when  the  meat  becomes  tender,  heat 
another  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  put 
in  it  four  mashas  of  ghee ; when  it  is  quite  hot,  add  the 
•whole  of  the  garlic  and  a part  of  the  cardamons  and  mix 
it  with  the  contents  of  the  first  vessel  (e.  i.  the  meat  and 
the  gra-vy,)  and  allow  the  whole  to  be  well  cooked,  until 
the  gi’avy  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  quantity  ; then  heat 
in  another  vessel  some  ghee  and  a few  cardamons,  and 
strain  the  gravy  in  it  through  a towel  and  keep  it  for  a 
short  time  on  the  fire  ; select  the  pieces  of  the  kid  and 
wash  them  in  some  water  with  the  butter-milk  and  one- 
third  of  the  salt ; take  then  the  whole  of  the  ghee,  and 
heat  it,  and  put  in  it  the  remaining  cardamons  and  cloves 
— also  half  of  the  gravy  and  the  pieces  of  the  kid,  and 
let  it  boil  up  two  or  three  times ; put  in  half  the  remain- 
ing salt  and  the  lime-juice  and  continue  it  on  the  fire  until 
the  gravy  is  properly  mixed  uith  the  ghee;  then  remove 
it ; mix  the  bruised  almonds  with  the  cream  and  milk,  and 
put  the  Avhole  -with  the  meat  of  the  kid  and  let  it  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire.  Now  take  the  remaining  half  of  the  gravy 
and  boil  the  rice  in  it,  adding  to  it  the  rest  of  the  salt; 
after  it  is  half  cooked,  strain  off  the  gravy,  and  put  the 
rice  into  the  vessel  containing  the  meat  and  place  it  on 
a charcoal  fire,  taking  care  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel with  Some  dough,  and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  it 
wll  be  ready. 


PLAIN  KID  FOLLOW. 


Rice,  - 
Ghee, 
Kid,  - 
Cream, 


1 Seer. 

W.  1 ” 

- - 4 Chit- 

tacks. 


Milk,  ...  4 
Onions,  ...  4 
Green  ginger,  1 
Cloves,  ...  4 
Cardamons,  • 4 
Zcorah,  - . . C 


*t 

n 

Mashas. 

f f 
1> 


Divide  the  kid  into  pieces  of  a quar- 
ter of  a seer  each,  and  wash  them 
several  times;  wash  also  the  rice  well, 
and  let  it  soak  in  water;  bruise  the 
garlic  and  ginger  with  a part  of  the 
salt  in  some  butter-milk,  and  lay  it 
over  the  meat;  heat  the  ghee  in  a 
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Kfemili,  i S?”-  P>“  >>'  : 

Salt,  - - - 2 M'hen  they  are  brown,  add  the  meat 

and  fry  it  well;  then  add  the  cream 
and  milk;  after  which,  the  riee,  salt,  cloves,  cardamons, 
and  zeerah  ground,  with  as  much  u ater  as  nill  drc^s  the 


rice ; when  the  rice  is  nearly  done,  remove  the  pan  from 
the  fire,  and  set  it  by  the  side,  only  for  about  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes. 


KITCHEEIE  PULLOW. 


Sleat,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Moougka  dliall,  ^ ,, 

itice,  - - - i „ 

Ghee,  - - - # „ 

Salt,  - - . 3 Tolahs. 
Green  ginger,  1 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  1 ,, 

Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 
Cloves,  - - • 1 „ 

Cardamons,  - 1 ,, 

Cummin  seeds,  2 ,, 

Black  pepper,  4 ,, 

Onions,  - - 4 


Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and 
give  a boghar  in  ghee,  with  some 
sliced  onions,  and  add  to  it  some 


pounded  green  ginger,  onions,  salt, 
and  coriander  seeds ; mix  these  to- 
gether, and  boil  in  water  till  the  meat 
is  tender ; then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
give  a boghar  to  the  meat  and  gravy 
with  cloves  in  ghee;  put  the  meat 
into  another  saucepan  with  some  cummin  seeds  and  spices ; 
soak  the  moong  ka  dhall  and  rice  in  water  for  an  hour 
and  wash  it  well;  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  with  some 
sliced  onions;  then  fry  it  for  a few  minutes  and  put  it 
with  the  gravy  and  boil  till  the  rice  and  dhall  is  dressed ; 
when  done,  put  it  over  the  meat  with  the  rest  of  the  spices, 
and  then  pour  over  it  some  ghee;  cover  close  the  sauce- 
pan, and  boil  them  together  till  the  whole  is  ready,  which 
will  be  in  a few  minutes. 


KUDDOO  PTJLLOW. 


Take  tlmee-fourths  seer  of  the  meat 

Meat,  - - - k;-  Seer.  and  cut  it  into  slices,  and  put  it  in- 

Rice,  - . - 1 „ ' ^ , 

Ghee,  - - - 1 „ to  a saucepan  with  water,  some  sliced 

Kuddoo  weigh-  ...  , 

ing  about,  - 1 ,,  onions,  and  green  ginger ; pound  some 

TuimcHc',  - ' i Masha.  Salt  and  coriander  seeds,  with  a little 
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Bl.ick,  pepper,  1 Masha 
Cinnamon,  - 3 ,, 

Cloves,  - - - ,, 

Cardamons,  - 1^  ,, 

Black  Cummin 

seeds,  - - 2 ,, 

Green  ginger,  1 Tolah 
Salt,  - - - - 4 ,, 

Lime,  - No.  1 


ghee;  mix  these  together,  and  boil 
till  the  meat  is  tender ; then  strain 
the  gravy  into  another  vessel,  and 
give  a boghar  to  the  meat  and  gravy 
in  ghee,  with  some  cloves;  separate 
the  meat  from  the  gra\y,  and  put  it 
into  another  saucepan  with  some  cummin  seeds  and  spices ; 
parboil  the  rice  in  plain  w^ater ; then  mix  it  with  the  gravy, 
and  boil  till  done;  when  done,  put  it  over  the  meat  with 
a little  ghee,  and  simmer  it  for  a few  minutes;  cover  the 
saucepan  close  and  set  it  near  the  fire ; mince  the  remain- 
ing meat,  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  with  some  fried  onions 
and  salt,  ground  coriander  seeds,  and  a little  water,  and 
boil  it  tin  the  gravy  and  ghee  are  well  mixed;  peel  and 
clean  the  kuddoo;  take  out  the  inside,  prick  it  with  a 
fork,  and  rub  it  over  with  a mixture  of  salt  and  saffron ; 
add  the  juice  of  a lime  with  the  rest  of  the  spices  and  the 
minced  meat  and  stuff";  then  fry  it  in  ghee  tiQ  it  is  of  a 
bright  brown  colour.  When  you  serve  the  pullow,  put 
the  kuddoo  over  it,  and  the  gravy  round  it. 

A large  cucumber  may  be  substituted  for  the  pumkin. 


MYHE  PULLOW  LOWABDAE. 


Rooc  or  other 
Fish,  - - 2 Seers. 

Meat,  - - - U ,, 

Eice,  - - - 1 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - a „ 

Onions,  ~ • i „ 

Green  einger,  - {■  „ 

Coriander  seeds,  4 Tolahs. 
Blanched  almonds, 4 Ounces 
Cinnamon,  • 6 Mashas. 
Cardamons,  - 3 ,, 

Cloves,  - - - 3 ,, 

Black  pepper,  3 ,, 

Basun,  - . - 6 Tolahs. 
Gingly  oil,  - 8 ,, 

Salt,  • - • • 4 ,, 

Garlic,  - - - 1 ,, 


Clean  the  fish  w^ell,  and  cut  it  into 
thick  slices  and  dip  it  into  the  gingly 
oil  (or  sweet  oil),  and  let  it  remain 
for  half  an  hour ; then  wash  it  off  and 
rub  it  over  with  the  ground  basun 
flour,  and  wash  it  again  in  water; 
after  which  prick  the  fish  with  a fork ; 
bruise  some  onions,  green  ginger, 
salt,  and  spices,  with  a little  tyre, 
and  cover  the  fish  with  it;  then  fry 
it  in  ghee  of  a nice  brown  colour; 


after  which,  give  it  a boghar  with  ghee  and  sliced  onions; 
then  fry  some  sliced  onions  separately  with  a few  cloves 
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and  a little  garlic,  which  put  with  the  fish, — also  the  almonds 
and  coriander  seeds  ground,  with  a little  rice  water,  and 
simmer  till  it  forms  a sauce;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire; 
cut  the  meat  into  slices ; wash  it  Avell,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  some  sliced 
onions,  green  ginger,  pounded  salt,  and  coriander  seeds, 
and  boil  till  thoroughly  done ; put  the  meat  with  the  gravy 
into  a coarse  cloth;  press  and  strain  the  gravy  into  a ba- 
sin and  give  a boghar  to  it  in  ghee  -with  cloves;  parboil 
the  rice  as  usual ; then  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till 
the  rice  is  di’essed;  put  the  rice  into  another  saucepan, 
and  add  to  it  the  spices;  cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let 
it  stand  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  AviU  be  fit 
for  use.  When  you  serve  the  pullow  put  the  fish  over  it 
with  the  graAy,  A chasneedar  may  be  made  in  the  usual 
manner  by  dressing  the  fish  and  rice  separately  -with  lime 
syrup. 


MULGOBAH  PULLOW. 


Seer. 


Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  some 
onions  and  green  ginger  sliced;  potmd 
some  salt  and  coriander  seeds  with  a 
little  ghee;  add  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  and  boil  the  whole  till  the 
meat  is  tender;  separate  the  gravy 
from  the  meat,  and  mix  in  it  the 
tyre;  stir  it  well,  and  strain  it  into 
another  vessel;  take  three  tolalis’  weight  of  almonds,  and 
grind  them  wdth  a little  rice-water  and  add  them  to  the 
gravy ; give  a boghar  to  the  meat  and  gra^'y  vrith  some 
ghee  and  cloves;  let  it  boil  up  once;  remove  the  meat 
from  the  saucepan  and  put  it  into  another  vessel,  with  the 
ground  cummin  seeds  and  spices;  fry  the  rest  of  the  al- 
monds in  ghee;  grind  and  put  them’ to  the  meat;  mix 
all  together  and  fry  for  a few  minutes;  parboil  the  rice 


Mutton,  - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Onions,  - - 
Rice,  - - - 
Green  ginger. 
Salt,  - - - 
Almonds,  - - 
Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  - - - 
Cardamons,  - 
Black  pepper, 
do.  Cummin 
seeds,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 


1 Tolah. 

3 „ 

5 n 

2 Mashas. 
1 „ 

1 n 
1 M 

1 n 

i Seer. 
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in  plain  water;  then  put  it  to  tlie  meat  and  the  gra^y, 
with  a little  ghee;  eover  the  pan  elose,  and  simmer  it 
gently  until  it  is  done. 


SHEExlZEE  PULLOW. 


Meat,  - • - 1 
Eggs,  - No.  6 

Seer. 

Ghee,  - - - ^ 

Onions,  - - J 

Green  ginger,  1 

Tolali. 

Apricots  dried,  2 

Pistachio,  - - 2 

Almonds,  - - 2 

H 

Raisins,  - - - 2 

H 

Cinnamon,  - 2 

Mashas. 

Cloves,  • - - 1 

>j 

Cardamons,  - 1 

Black  pepper,  1 
Cummin  seeds,  1 

n 

n 

Rice,  - - - 1 

Seer. 

cummin  seeds 

1 and 

Take  three-fourth  seer  of  the  meat 
and  eut  it  into  large  sliees;  put  it 
into  a saueepan  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  water  with  the  onions  and 
ginger  sliced,  also  some  salt  and  co- 
riander seeds,  ground  in  a little  ghee; 
boil  till  the  meat  is  tender;  then 
strain  off  the  gravy  into  another  sauce- 
pan, and  give  a boghar  to  the  meat 
ndth  the  cloves  in  ghee ; pound  the 
part  of  the  spices,  and  put  it  with 
the  meat  into  another  saucepan;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain 
water ; remove  it  and  put  it  Avith  the  gravjq  and  boil  till 
the  rice  is  done ; then  place  it  over  the  meat  Avith  some 
ghee ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour;  mince  the  remainder  of  the  meat  and  give 
a boghar  to  it  in  ghee ; add  some  pounded  salt  and  cori- 
ander seeds  Avith  a little  Avater,  and  boil  it  gently;  Avhen 
done  and  the  ghee  and  gravy  well  mixed,  put  in  the  raisins, 
pistachio,  apricot,  blanched  almonds,  and  spices,  Avith  the 
white  of  the  eggs  beaten  up,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  fire  till  cooked;  then  fry  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in 
a little  ghee,  and  all  is  ready.  When  you  serve  the  pul- 
low,  spread  the  minced  meat,  &c.  over  it,  and  fried  eggs 
on  the  top  of  that. 


To  make  a chasneedar  of  it,  i)reparc  a syrup  as  before 
directed ; mix  two-thirds  of  it  Avith  the  rice  Avhile  it  is 
boiling  with  the  meat,  and  the  other  one-third  to  be  add- 
ed Avith  the  minced  meat  previous  to  dressing. 
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LOOKMAII  PULLOW. 

Cut  half  the  meat  in  large  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  M'ith  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a portion 
of  sliced  onions,  green  ^nger,  salt, 
and  pounded  coriander  seeds ; mix 
these  together,  and  boil  till  the  meat 
is  tender ; strain  the  gravy  into  ano- 
ther saucepan,  and  give  a boghar  to 
the  meat  in  ghee  with  some  cloves, 
pounded  cummin  seeds,  and  spices; 
parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water;  then 
put  it  with  the  gra\y  and  let  it  be 
thoroughly  cooked ; when  done,  put 
it  over  the  meat  with  some  ghee;  cover  close  the  sauce- 
pan and  boil  it  till  the  whole  is  dressed  on  a gentle  fire. 
Mince  the  other  seer  of  meet,  place  it  in  a saucepan  on 
the  fire,  with  about  five  tolahs  weight  of  ghee,  some  sliced 
onions,  and  fry  them ; when  the  onions  are  sufficiently 
brown,  give  a boghar  to  the  meat  ^vith  ghee ; then  add  to 
it  a little  salt,  pomided  coriander  seeds  and  water,  and  boil 
till  the  meat  is  nearly  done ; take  it  out  and  put  with  it 
some  bruised  green  ginger,  raisins,  almonds,  and  the  chen- 
na  dhall  roasted;  mix  these  together  in  a mortar,  and  make 
it  into  a paste  with  the  white  of  the  eggs  and  mytha ; cut 
the  almonds  and  pistacliio  mits  into  pieces,  and  fiy  them 
in  ghee.  Take  as  much  of  the  pounded  meat  as  will  form 
a ball  the  size  of  a small  lime,  and  put  into  it  some  of 
the  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts ; continue  this  till  the 
whole  is  finished;  then  cover  each  with  the  yolk  of  the 
eggs,  and  fry  them  in  ghee  of  a nice  brown  colour;  take 
a little  gravy  with  the  remaining  ground  spices,  and  give 
a boghar  to  it  in  ghee,  and  put  this  with  the  balls  and 
simmer  till  the  gravy  is  nearly  reduced.  AAHien  you  serve 
the  pnllow,  place  the  balls  on  the  top  and  the  gravy  round  it. 


Meat,  - - 2 Seers. 

Eggs,  - - No.  2 
Almonds,  - - a Seer. 
Raisins,  - - x 
Onions,  - - - a 
Pistachio,  - - 1 
Green  ginger,  J „ 
Rice,  - ...  1 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  2 Tolahs. 
Roasted  Chenna, 

Dhall,  - . i „ 
Mytha  flour,  - 6 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - 1 Seer. 

Cinnamon,  - .4  Mashas. 

Black  pepper,  1 ,, 

Cloves,  - . 2 „ 

Cardamons,  - 2 ,, 

Black  cummin 
seeds,  - - 2 ,, 

Salt,  - - - - 3 Tolahs. 
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KOONDUN  PULLOW. 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices  j put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  w^ater,  some  oni- 
ons, and  green  ginger  sliced ; pound 
some  salt  and  coriander  seeds;  add 
these  to  the  meat  and  boil  till  done ; 
then  strain  the  gravy  into  another 
saucepan ; give  a boghar  to  the  meat 
with  some  ghee  and  cloves ; mince 
half  the  meat,  and  mix  with  it  some 
of  the  spices,  salt,  and  suet,  and  pound  these  together  in 
a mortar  to  a paste;  boil  the  five  eggs  hard,  take  off  the 
shells,  and  cover  them  wdth  the  pounded  meat;  baste,  fry 
them  to  a nice  brown  in  ghee,  and  keep  them  on  one  side ; 
put  the  rest  of  the  meat  into  another  saucepan  with  the 
cummin  seeds  and  spices,  and  warm  it;  then  parboil  the 
rice  in  plain  water;  take  it  out  and  add  to  it  the  gravy, 
boiling  it  till  the  rice  is  dressed ; when  done,  put  it  over 
the  meat  and  let  it  boil  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour ; then 
put  in  the  fried  eggs,  and  pour  over  it  a little  ghee;  cover 
close  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a chasneedar,  take  sugar,  lime- 
juice,  and  water  as  befoi’e  directed,  and  make  a syrup; 
take  half  of  the  sjo’up  and  put  it  with  the  meat  and  the 
fried  eggs  over  it,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes;  mix  the 
remaining  syrup  with  the  gravy  and  boil  the  rice  in  it  and 
put  over  the  meat ; then  cover  close  the  saucepan  and 
boil  till  done ; otherwise,  put  the  fried  eggs  into  the  syrup, 
and  let  them  remain  in  it  for  about  twenty  minutes ; 
then  take  them  out;  mix  the  syrup  with  the  gravy,  and 
boil  the  rice  in  it.  "When  you  serve  the  pullow,  place 
the  eggs  over  the  rice. 

II  2 

« 


Meat,  - - - 
Efjg-S  - - - - 
Kice,  - - • 
Salt,  - - - - 
Black  pepper, 
Onions,  . " " " 
Green  ginger, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  - - - 
Cardamons,  - 
Coriander,  - - 

Cummin  seeds. 
Suet,  - - - 


1 Seer. 

5 

1 

3 Tolahs. 

1 Masha. 
i Seer. 

1 Tolah. 

2 Mashas. 
1 

1 

1 Tolah, 

1 Masha, 
i Tolah. 
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GHEELANEE  PULLOA\^. 

Cut  the  meat  as  usual,  and  put  it 
into  a saueepan  witli  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water;  add  the  onions  and 
green  ginger  sliced,  with  some  salt 
and  coriander  seeds  pounded,  and  a 
little  ghee ; boil  these  together  tUl 
the  meat  is  tender;  then  separate  the 
gravy  from  the  meat  and  take  half 
of  it  and  mix  Avith  it  the  t\Te  and  a 
quarter  seer  of  milk;  strain  this  into 
a basin,  then  add  a little  ground  rice  with  water  and  miv 
in  it;  give  a boghar  to  the  same  with  cloves  and  ghee; 
then  put  in  the  meat  with  half  of  the  spices;  grind  the 
almonds  and  put  them  also  with  the  meat;  boil  it  till  the 
gravy  is  nearly  reduced;  then  take  it  from  the  fire.  Par- 
boil the  rice  in  plain  u'ater;  take  it  out  and  put  to  it  the 
other  remaining  graA^-  with  the  cummin  seeds  and  curry 
stuff  pounded,  and  boil  till  the  rice  is  cooked;  then  pour 
over  it  the  other  quarter  seer  of  milk;  cover  the  sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  "Wlien 
you  serve  the  pullow,  put  the  meat  and  gravy  over  it. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a thydar  when  dressing  the  meat 
with  the  tju’e  and  milk,  put  the  rice  in  it  (after  it  has 
been  Avell  boiled  in  the  gravy,)  uitli  a little  ghee  and  milk ; 
cover  the  saucepan  and  gently  simmer  for  an  hour,  then 
serve  it  up. 


Meat,  - - - 
Milk,  - - - 
Tyre,  - - - 
Rice,  - - - . 
Ghee,  - - . 
Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  - - 
Cardamons, 
Coriander,  - 
Cummin  seeds, 
Almonds,  - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Black  pepper. 
Onions,  - - - 
Green  ginger,  - 


Seer. 

)i 


2 Mashas. 
2 „ 

1 „ 

2 Tolahs. 
1 Masha. 
^ Seer. 

3 Tolahs. 

4 Mashas. 

5 Seer. 

1 Tolah. 


HUE  HUE  PULLOAV. 


Rice,  - - - 
Dhall,  - - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Onions,  - - 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  - - . 
Cardamons,  - 
Salt,  - . . - 


1 Seer. 


n 


i „ 

1 It 

2 Mashas. 
1 „ 

1 M 

2 Tolahs. 


AVash  the  dhall  well  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  of  water,  and  boil  it 
till  it  is  thoroughly  done ; take  another 
saucepan  and  put  into  it  half  of  the 
ghee,  some  sliced  onions,  and  fry 
them  well;  uheii  the  onions  arc  per- 
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fectly  browiij  put  in  tlie  spices  and  clliall  and  fry  them 
together ; soak  the  rice  iu  water  for  an  hour  and  Avash  it 
well;  then  put  it  over  the  dhall  Avith  a sufficient  quantity 
of  Avarm  water,  and  boil  them  together;  Avhen  done,  pour 
in  a little  ghee,  and  let  it  simmer  on  a sIoav  fire  for  a feAV 
minutes. 

The  chennah  and  moong  ka  dhall  pullows  arc  made  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  eaten  Avith  Quoormah,  which  is 
prepared  as  follows : — 

Take  one  seer  of  meat,  one-fourth  seer  of  ghee,  one- 
fom’th  seer  of  tyre,  two  mashas  of  cinnamon,  one  masha 
of  cloAXS,  one  masha  of  cardamons,  one-eighth  seer  of 
onions,  one  aiid  a half  tolahs  of  green  ginger,  one  and 
a half  tolahs  of  garlic,  and  foiu’  limes.  Cut  the  meat  in 
slices  and  rub  it  OA’^er  with  the  sliced  green  ginger, 
garlic,  t}Te,  and  salt  ground  together,  and  let  it  remain 
for  tAA'o  hours;  set  a saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  put  in 
the  whole  quantity  of  ghee  AAuth  some  sliced  onions,  and 
fry  them ; Avhen  the  onions  are  broAvn,  add  the  spices  and 
the  meat  AAith  a little  water  and  lime-juice ; mix  these 
together,  and  dress  tiU  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  gravy 
dried  up. 

KOOLAH  SANTHOON  NE&AMUTH  PULLOW. 

Boil  the  milk  till  it  is  reduced  to 
one  half;  strain  the  mangoe  pulp  in- 
to a basin  and  add  the  milk  and 
cream;  stirring  it  Avell  together;  sift 
the  sugar-candy;  grind  the  musk  and 
safiron  in  a little  rose  Avatcr  and  mix 
the  Avhole  together ; soak  the  rice 
in  Avater,  Avash  it  avcII,  and  boil  it  properly;  Avhen  done, 
place  a layer  in  a deep  dish,  pour  some  of  the  mangoe  cus- 
tard over  it,  then  more  rice  and  mangoe,  and  so  continue 
till  the  Avhole  is  finished. 


Rice, 

Mangoe  pulp, 
sweet,  - - 
Cream, 

Milk,  - - 
Sugar  candy 
pounded, 
Saiiron, 
Musk,  - ■ 


- 1 Seer, 
1 „ 

I 

a }) 


Masha. 
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Tlic  receipt  says  a little  ghee  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
custardj  but  I hardly  think  such  would  be  relished  by  any 
but- natives;  even  the  musk  might  be  omitted. 


UiN  UNASS  PULLOW. 


Meat,  - ' - 1 Seer. 
Rice,  - - - - 1 
Onions,  . . i 
Ghee,  - - - i 
Sugar,  - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Green  ginger. 

Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  - 
Cardamons,  - 
Coriander  seeds,  1 Tolah. 
Black  cummin 

seeds,  - - 3 Mashas. 

Limes,  - - - { Seer. 
Pine-apple,  - lA  ,, 


1 Tolah. 

1 ,, 

2 Mashas. 
1 

1 


Pare  off  the  rind  of  the  pine-apple 
and  cut  into  slices;  put  one-half  in 
water  and  boil  the  other  half  until 
soft ; make  a sju-up  with  the  limes, 
sugar,  and  a sufficiency  of  water,  and 
put  the  pine-apple  slices  into  it,  and 
boil  them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
then  remove  the  fruit  with  a little  of 
the  syrup  and  set  on  one  side.  Cut 
the  meat  into  slices  and  put  it  into 
a saucepan  with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  some  sliced 
onions,  green  ginger,  pounded  salt,  and  coriander  seeds, 
with  a little  ghee;  boil  them  well  together  and  strain  oft’ 
the  gravy;  boghar  the  meat  in  ghee  with  cloves;  take  the 
other  half  of  the  pine-apple  with  the  cummin  seeds  and 
the  grotmd  spiees  and  the  syrup ; boil  the  whole  until  the 
syrup  is  dried  up ; boil  the  rice  as  usual  with  the  graw 
fr’om  the  meat;  then  put  it  over  the  meat  in  another  sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  a short  time,  when 
pour  over  some  ghee,  and  cover  it  close.  Wlien  you  serve 
the  puEow,  dress  it  with  the  pine-apples  on  the  top  and 
around  the  dish. 


KALA  PULLOW. 


Meat,  - - 
Kice,  - - 
Ghee,  - - 
Plantains, 
Onions, 
Limes,  - 
Sugar,  - - 
Salt,  - - ■ 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 
CarUamons, 


Seer. 

>» 


- ! To’iah. 

2 Masihas. 

- 1 


Cut  the  meat  as  usual  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  water  and  some  sliced  oni- 
ons and  green  ginger  pounded,  some 
salt  and  coriander  seeds  with  a little 
ghee;  boil  this  together  till  the  meat 
is  done;  then  strain  the  gravy  into 
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Green  ginger,  2 Toluhs.  a Separate  saiicepan,  and  give  a bo- 
sci'ds,  - - . 2 „ gliai’  to  the  meat  with  cloves  in  ghee ; 

Cummin  seeds,  1 Masha.  , i i ip  x>  •i.T, 

take  lialt  a seer  ol  sugar  with  a small 
quantity  of  water  and  tlie  juice  of  two  limes,  which  make 
into  a clear  syrup ; mix  this  also  to  the  gravy ; put  the 
meat  into  another  saucepan  with  some  cummin  seeds, 
spices,  and  a little  gi’aiyj  mix  these  together  and  boil  it 
till  tlie  gravy  is  reduced;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water 
and  mix  it  into  the  gTavy,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  done,  and 
put  it  over  the  meat  and  bod  them  together  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; then  pour  over  it  some  ghee ; cover  close  the 
saucepan  and  boil  it  on  a gentle  fire;  take  the  remaining 
one-fourth  seer  of  sugar  with  a small  quantity  of  water 
and  the  juice  of  a lime  and  make  it  into  a clear  syrup ; 
cut  each  plantain  lengthways  in  four  pieces  and  put  them 
in  the  sp’up,  and  boil  till  done.  When  yoii  serve  the 
pullow,  put  the  plantains  and  the  graAy  over  it. 


SHOLAH  PULLOW. 


Kid  or  mutton,  1 Sccr, 

Kice,  - - - 1 j, 

Ghee,  - * - f „ 

Onions,  - - a ,, 

Turnips,  - - i 
Beet-root,  - 
Palluk  greens, 

Moong  ka  'j 
dhall,  I 
Ma-soor  ka  [ , 

dhall,  « » 

Chennah  | 
ka  dhall,  J 

Cinnamon,  - 4 Mashas. 
Cloves,  ) n 
Cardamons,  j ” 

Black  pepper,  I 

Coriander  seeds,! 

Green  ginger,  2 

Cummin  seeds,  4 

Salt,  - - - 3 

Garlic,  - - 1 


Tolah. 


Mashas. 

Tolahs, 


Divide  the  meat  into  equal  slices ; 
place  a saucepan  on  the  fire,  with  a 
little  ghee,  some  sliced  onions,  and 
fry  them  brown ; put  in  the  meat 
and  fiy  it  till  the  gravy  is  well  mixed 
with  the  ghee,  then  put  with  it  the 
three  sorts  of  dhall  and  coriander 
seeds;  cut  the  turnips  and  beet-root 
into  slices ; shred  fine  the  palluk 
gi’ecns,  and  put  the  whole  with  tlie 
meat  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  Ava- 
ter,  and  boil  it  gently  until  the  meat 
is  done ; then  take  it  out  and  strain 
the  gravy  into  another  saucepan ; bo- 


ghar  the  meat  in  ghee  Avith  cloves,  and  add  to  it  the 


cummin  seeds  and  spices ; eb’ess  the  rice  as  usual  Avith  the 


gravy  and  cinnamon ; then  place  it  over  the  meat ; and  the 
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vegetables  on  tlic  top;  pour  a little  gbee  over  tlie  whole; 

cover  close  the  saucepan,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  a short 
time. 


KIIAISIIGHEE  PULLOAV. 


1 Seer, 


Pound  the  sugar-candy  and  make 
it  into  a clear  syrup;  soak  the  rice 
in  water  for  an  hour  and  clean  it 
well ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan 
’ndth  the  spices  and  ghee,  and  fry  it 
a little;  grind  the  musk  nith  the 
rose  Avater,  and  pom  it  rvith  the  syrup 
on  the  rice  and  boil  it  till  the  rice 
is  done ; colom’  the  almonds  and  pis- 
tachio nuts  Avith  safii-on,  and 
them  Avith  the  raisins  in  ghee;  Avhen  you  serve  the  pul- 
low,  put  them  over  it. 


Rico,  - . - 
Ghee,  - - 
Sugar  candy,  1 
Rose  water,  - i ,, 
Cinnamon,  - 2 Mashas. 

Cloves,  ) ^ . 
Cardamons,  J ” 
Blanched 
almonds,  j 

Pistachio  1 , 

nuts,  ^ea.  IChittack. 

Raisins,  1 
stoned,  J 

Musk,  - - - i Masha. 
Saffron,  - - 1 ,, 


SAUE  PULLOAY. 


Kid,  • - - 1 

Meat,  - ' - 1 Seer. 
Rice,  - - - 2 ,, 

Ghee,  - - - 1 ,, 

Tyre,  - - - i ,, 

Onions,  - - - i ,, 

Green  ginger,  4 Tolahs. 
Garlic,  - - - 3 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  2 ,, 

Salt,  - - . 4 „ 

Cinnamon,  A 

Cloves,  >ea.4  Mashas. 
Cardamons,  j 


Slaughter  and  skin  the  kid ; take 
out  the  inside  and  cut  off  the  head 
and  feet;  wash  the  carcass  clean,  and 
divide  it  into  joints ; bruise  some  of 
the  green  ginger,  onions,  and  gaidic; 
squeeze  the  juice  into  a basin,  and 
add  a little  salt  Avith  some  tyre ; mix 
all  together  and  rub  over  the  meat 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour  ; then 


give  a boghar  to  the  meat  in  ghee  Avith  some  thin  sliced 
onions ; add  a portion  of  the  spices  to  it  and  a sufficient 


quantity  of  Avatcr,  and  boil  the  meat  till  done ; keep  it 
Avarm;  clean  and  divide  the  head  and  legs  of  the  kid;  cut 
the  meat  in  slices ; piit  both  together  into  a saucepan  with 
a proper  quantity  of  Avater,  about  six  quarts,  the  sliced  oni- 
ons and  spices,  and  boil  gently  till  the  meat  separates  from 
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the  bone,  removing  the  seum  from  time  to  time;  strain  off 
the  gra\y;  wash  the  riee  well,  and  parboil  it  in  water;  then 
place  it  in  another  saucepan  ■with  the  gravy  and  boil  till 
the  rice  is  properly  cooked;  then  put  it  over  the  meat  of 
the  kid ; cover  close  the  saucepan,  and  boil  the  whole  gent- 
ly for  a short  time,  and  serve. 


- 1 Seer. 
1 


1> 

1 

A - 
2 Mashas 
1 „ 

1 „ 

4 „ 

2 Tolahs. 


BAEBAWN  PULLOW. 

Boil  or  soak  the  wheat  in  w’^ater 
until  quite  tender  ; then  dry  it  in 
the  sun ; after  which  coarsely  grind 
it  to  remove  the  husk.  Slice  the 
meat ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  some 
sliced  onions,  green  ginger,  pounded 
salt,  and  coriander  seeds ; boil  the 
•whole  well  together;  strain  the  gra^y  into  another  vessel, 
and  boghar  the  meat  Avith  cloves ; put  the  wheat  with 
some  ghee  into  a pan  and  fry  it;  then  add  the  gravy  Avith 
a little  ghee,  and  boil  till  done.  Have  ready  the  meat 
Avith  the  spices  in  another  saucepan;  put  over  it  the  Avheat 
Avith  a little  more  ghee;  cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it 
near  the  fire  for  tAventy  minutes. 


Meat,  - - • 
AVheat,  - - 
Ghee,  - - - 
Oaions,  - - 
Cinnamon,  - 
Cloves,  - - - 
Cardamons,  - 
Black  pepper. 
Green  ginger. 
Coriander  seeds,  1 
Cummin  seeds,  1 
Salt,  - - - 2 


IMLEE  PULLOW. 


Meat,  - - - 1 Seer. 
Ilice,  - - - 1 ,, 

Tamarind,  - ^ ,, 

Ghee,  - - - i „ 

Sugar,  - - - i ,, 

Cinnamon,  - - 1 Masha. 
Cloves,  - - 1 ,, 

Cardamons,  - 1 ,, 

Black  pepper,  1 ,, 

Coriander  seeds,  1 Tolah. 
Salt,  - ...  2 „ 
Onions,  - - - i Seer. 
Green  ginger,  I Tolah. 
Iluisins,  - - J-  Seer. 


Cut  the  meat  into  slices ; put  it 
into  a saucepan  Avith  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  Avater,  sliced  onions,  gi’cen 
ginger,  salt,  and  coriander  seeds  Avith 
some  ghee;  boil  the  Avhole  Avell  to- 
gether; strain  the  gravy  into  another 
saucepan  and  give  a boghar  to  it, 
Avith  the  meat  also,  in  ghee  and 
cloves ; separate  the  meat  from  the 
gravy,  and  mix  Avith  the  latter  the 


sugar  and  tamarinds ; give  it  a boil  and  strain  the  gravy. 
Put  the  meat  into  a pan  on  the  fire,  Avith  the  cummin 
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seeds  and  spiees  and  a little  gravy,  and  boil  the  whole 
until  the  gravy  is  dried  up;  boil  the  rice  in  the  gravy  as 
usual ; when  done,  put  it  over  the  meat  with  a little  ghee ; 
cover  the  saueepan  close,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  a 
short  time.  When  you  serve  the  pullow,  put  the  raisins 
fried  over  it, 

NUCKODEE  KOOETHA  PULLOW. 

SHee  the  meat  and  put  it  into  a 
saueepan  with  a suffieient  quantity  of 
water,  some  slieed  onions,  green  gin- 
ger, pounded  salt,  and  eoriander  seeds, 
with  ghee  and  the  soyah  greens  niee- 
ly  washed  and  pieked ; boil  all  to- 
gether untn  the  meat  is  done;  then 
strain  the  gravy  into  a basin ; take 
out  the  meat  and  give  it  a boghar 
in  ghee  until  half  the  cloves;  after 
which,  add  the  cummin  seeds  and 
part  of  the  spices.  Parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water;  after 
which,  dress  it  in  the  gravy  with  the  cinnamon,  take  the 
saflEi’on,  grind  it  with  a little  water,  and  colour  a part  of  the 
rice,  which  place  over  the  meat,  or  on  one  side  of  the 
saucepan,  and  the  plain  rice  on  the  other;  pour  some  ghee 
over  the  whole  and  cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  set  it 
near  the  fire.  Mince  very  fine  the  other  half  seer  of  meat 
and  give  it  a boghar  in  ghee  uith  some  sliced  onions,  green 
ffino'er.  salt,  and  coriander  seeds ; add  a little  water,  and 
boil  gently  till  the  meat  is  done ; then  put  the  meat  into 
a mortar  with  the  suet,  some  chopped  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
and  the  white  of  the  eggs;  put  the  whole  together  into  a 
paste,  form  it  into  small  balls,  roll  them  in  the  flour,  and 
then  give  a boghar  to  them  in  ghee  with  cloves ; pound  the 
almonds  with  a little  water  and  the  rest  of  the  spices,  and 
put  it  with  the  balls,  Avhich  are  now  to  be  fried  until  pro- 
]ierly  done,  and  when  ready,  placed  over  the  pullow  and 
served. 


Mutton,  - li  Seer. 
Rice,  . - - - 1 ,, 

Suet,  . - - 3 Tolahs. 
Eggs,  - - - 2 
Flour,  - - - 2 Tolahs. 

Soyah  greens,  ^ Seer. 

Onions,  - - i ,, 

Green  ginger,  2 Tolahs. 
Almonds,  - , } Seer. 

Salt,  - . - - 4 Tolahs. 
Saffron,  - - I Masha. 
Cinnamon,  - - 4 ,, 

Cloves,  - - 2 ,, 

Cardamons,  - 2 ,, 

Cummin  seeds,  6 ,, 

Blacli  pepper,  8 ,, 

Coriander,  - 2 Tolahs. 
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NATIVE  CAKES  FOR  EATING  WITH  CURRY,  ^c. 

NUAN  A BAH  KUMMACII. 

Take  one  seer  of  sojee,  one-foui’th  of  a seer  of  gliee^  half 
a seev  of  milk^  four  tolahs’  weight  of  yeast,  and  one  tolah 
of  salt;  mix  the  milk  with  the  soojee;  then  add  the  ghee, 
yeast,  and  salt;  work  it  Avell,  and  set  it  aside  to  rise  for 
a eouple  of  hours;  then  form  it  into  two  cakes;  sprinkle 
them  over  with  khushkhush  and  aniseed,  and  hake  them. 


KUMMACH  A K ASS  AH. 

First  prepare  the  fermenting  liquid  with  aniseed,  one 
tolah;  boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  one-half; 
then  strain  it  into  a basin,  and  when  cooled  a little,  add 
half  a pound  of  peeled  chennah  (gram),  and  let  it  remain 
in  a warm  place  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  to  ferment. 
Should  fermentation  not  take  place,  the  liquid  must  be 
boiled  again ; when  ready  knead  it  with  eight  ounces  of 
M’heat  flour,  and  allow  it  to  remain  a couple  of  hours  to 
rise.  Now  take  three  pints  of  cow’s  milk  and  boil  it 
down  to  one-half,  or  rather  more ; then  mix  it  with  one 
pound  of  sojee  and  the  same  of  wheat  flour,  and  work  it 
well;  then  add  to  it  the  dough  that  has  risen,  and  knead 
it  well  a second  time  Avith  the  salt ; keep  it  covered  in  a 
warm  place  for  an  hour ; then  divide  it  into  cakes  ; smear 
the  pan  Avith  ghee  and  bake  them. 


NAUNA  SHEER  MHAL. 


Mvdah,  - 
Milk,  - - 
Ghee,  - - 
Salt,  - - - 
Kuinmicr, 


Mix  the  mydah  Avell  with  the 

1 Seer.  milk  and  salt,  and  knead  it  for  some 

.3 

1.^  Toiuhs.  time ; after  Avhich,  mix  in  the  ghee, 

3 ))  and  lastly  the  kummier;  Avork  it 

Avell  again,  and  set  it  in  a warm 
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place,  covered  over  with  a cloth,  to  rise.  This  will  take 
from  two  to  three  hours.  Form  it  into  a flat  cake,  and 
sprinkle  a little  milk  with  a brush  or  feather  over  it  be- 
fore being  baked. 

Take  four  pice  weight  of  dhall  gram,  soak  it 
Leaven,  in  water,  and  pound  it  with  one  pice  weight  of 
aniseed,  add  this  to  a quarter  of  a seer  of  Duhee 
(curdled  milk  whey)  with  half  a seer  of  wheat  flour ; work 
it  well  together ; wrap  it  in  a warm  cloth,  and  set  it 
aside  to  rise  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Obs. — Fom’  pice  weight  with  two  of  salt  is  suflicient 
to  mix  in  the  usual  manner  with  one  seer  of  flour,  after 
being  made  into  dough. 


SHEEE  MHALL.^  (Another.) 

Mix  the  flour  and  soojee  nith  the 
milk  ; work  it  well  with  the  leaven 
and  salt,  and  keep  it  to  rise  in  a 
w'arm  place  for  three  or  four  hours; 
form  the  bread,  and  rub  a little  ho- 
ney over  it,  and  sprinkle  with  khushkhush  or  sliced 
almonds,  and  bake  it. 


Flour, 

Soojee, 

Miik, 

Ghee,  - 

Salt, 

Leaven, 


4 Seer. 
4 >> 

1 

12 


^2  I pice  weight. 


- 4 


KUMMIEE. 

This  is  a sort  of  leaven  used  by  Mussulmans  for  raising 
their  bread  or  cakes.  Take  aniseed  three  mashas,  dhye, 
a snfficient  quantity  to  make  fifteen  tolahs’  weight  of  my- 
dah  into  a soft  dough ; soak  the  aniseed  in  the  dhye  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  and  strain  it ; then  mix  it  with  the 
flour  and  set  it  aside  to  rise  for  a couple  of  hours  more, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use. 


Mvdah, 
Milk, 
Ghee, 
Salt,  - 


BAKA  KIIAXA. 

]Mix  the  flom*  with  two-thirds  of 
. I ,,  the  milk  well  together;  blanch  and 

'^5  Mashal  pound  to  a paste  in  a mortar  twelve 
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Kummier,  - 3 ToLihs.  tolalis’  wciffllt  of  tllC  almonds  Avitll 
- 1 ® 

Almonds,  - la  „ a little  milk  to  keep  them  from 

oiling  ; then  by  degrees  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk  and  strain  it  into  the  dough;  take 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  ghee,  and  mix  all  weD  together; 
lastly,  add  the  kummier  and  set  it  aside  in  a warm  place 
to  rise  for  a couple  of  hours ; then  form  it  into  a flat 
cake,  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe ; brush  it  over  with  milk, 
and  sprinkle  the  remaining  almonds,  chopped  fine,  over  it, 
or  some  khushkhush  seed;  place  the  cake  on  a tin  and 
bake  it. 


BAKA  KHANA.  (Another.) 

Mix  the  soojee,  cream,  and  leaven 

Soojee,  - i Seer.  -^fell  together ; add  the  salt  and  ghee, 

Cream,  10  piece  weight.  ° ° 

Ghee,  - 1 Seer.  Work  well  the  wholc  into  a mass  for 

Leaven,  4 ^ weight,  time,  Set  it  aside  to  rise.  When 

the  leaven  has  taken  its  proper  efiect, 

make  it  into  a flat  cake ; rub  some  honey  or  duhee  over  it, 

and  sprinkle  with  sliced  almonds. 

PAUPUDS. 

Take  a seer  of  the  flour  of  moong  ka  dhall  or  oodug 
and  sift  it  well,  and  add  to  it  the  following  ingredients : — 

These  are  to  be  pounded  fine  and 

Paupud  khaiir,  3 mixed  in  the  flour  with  water,  and 

Black  pepper,  2 „ .^vell  kneaded  into  dough  ; set  it  aside 

for  six  hours  and  knead  it  again ; 
afterwards  beat  it  with  a round  stone  or  in  a mortar  until 
it  becomes  of  a proper  consistency  to  be  malleable  and 
made  into  very  thin  cakes ; then  take  a small  ball  of  it 
and  slightly  smear  it  over  with  ghee  ; spread  it  with  a 
roller  upon  a smooth  board,  the  thiimer  the  better. 

These  cakes,  if  kept  in  a dry  place,  will  be  good  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  to  be  used,  should  only  be  grilled  or 
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toasted  without  ghee  or  liuttcr,  and  served  quite  warm 
and  crisp. 


MADRAS  HOPPERS,  OR  OPAS. 

M ash  and  clean  a seer  of  rice  very  nicely  and  lay  it 
upon  a cloth  in  tRe  sun;  when  perfectly  di*y,  pound  it  in 
a mortar  to  a fine  flour;  then  put  it  into  a pan  and  mix 
it  up  with  sweet  toddy  into  a paste,  and  let  it  remain  for 
at  least  twelve  hours,  or  all  the  night.  Next  day  take 
tivo  eocoanuts  and  scrape  the  inside  and  squeeze  the 
juice  into  the  rice  paste,  mixing  both  together ; then  place 
an  iron  or  earthen  pan  on  a rather  slow  fire;  rub  the 
inside  of  the  pan  ufith  ghee,  and  put  as  much  as  you  please 
of  the  cake  in  it;  cover  it  over  with  a similar  pan  and 
place  some  embers  on  the  top;  in  a short  time  it  will  lie 
baked,  which  can  only  be  knoivn  by  lifting  the  top ; if 
not  done  enough,  let  it  remain  a little  longer,  but  do 
not  turn  it. 

The  yolk  of  eggs  with  a little  sugar  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  riee,  Avith  the  toddy  well  beaten  together.  This 
makes  the  cakes  yellow  and  sweet,  whereas  the  others 
are  quite  udiite  and  plain  inside,  and  the  under  part 
only  browned. 

CHUPATEES 

Are  made  by  mi.xing  flour  and  water  togetlicr,  with 
a little  salt,  into  a paste  or  dough,  kneading  it  well; 
sometimes  ghee  is  added.  They  may  also  be  made  with 
milk  instead  of  water.  They  arc  flattened  into  thin 
cakes  with  the  hand,  smeared  Avith  a small  quantity  of 
o-hcc.  and  baked  on  an  iron  pan  over  the  lire. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES. 

The  following  table  shews  the  Weights  and  Measures 
refeiTcd  to  in  this  Avork : — 


19 

Grains  equal  to  1 Masha. 

5 Seers  equal  to  1 Pussaree. 

5 

Mashas 

JJ 

1 Drachm. 

8 Pussarees 

„ 1 Maund. 

12 

Mashas 

JJ 

1 Tolah. 

1 Maund 

„40  Seers. 

3 

Tolahs 

1 Pollam. 

4 Soup  ladles  is 

„ 1 Pint. 

1.^ 

Pollam  or 

1 Chittack. 

8 Table-spoonsful 

„ 1 Ladle, 

5 

Tolahs 

A Table-spoonful 

„ i anOunce. 

8 

Drachms 

1 Ounce. 

A Dessert  do. 

1 

JJ  4 )>  3J 

2 

Ounces 

5J 

1 Chittack. 

A Tea  do. 

1 

5?  8 JJ 

16 

do. 

)) 

1 Pound, 

A Table-spoonful  of  flour  is,  as 

o 

Pounds 

1 Seer. 

near  as  possible,  half  an  ounce. 

Obs. — Tlie  variations  in  the  weights  at  different  places 
are  so  great  that  the  above  are  given  as  a standard,  wdiich 
will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  agree  with  the  quan- 
tities laid  down  in  the  receipts. 


BO:\II3AY  PEICE  CUERENT. 

AVEIIAOE  OF  PUTCES  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR  1818. 


ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

r 

Jan. 

May. 

) 

Nov. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

Prime  pieces 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do.  

..  2nd  do.  12  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do.  

..  3rd  do.  14  do. 

1 . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rrisket  and  round 

..  1st  do.  12  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do.  

..  2nd  do.  14  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do.  

..  3rd  do.  16  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Meat  for  Soup 

1 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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PRICES. 

ARTICLES. 

( 

.Ia.v. 

May 

; Nov 

■) 

£ 

A. 

r. 

B 

A. 

p. 

B 

A. 

p. 

Shin 

each. 

1 0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

G 

do 

do. 

0 

3 

0 

' 0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Ox  Tails 

do. 

0 

0 

4 

I 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Tongue 

do. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

do 

do. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

' 0 

2 

6 

Heai’t ...  

do. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

do 

. small 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Alarrow-i5one 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ox  Palates  

do. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Feet,  four  

do. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Suet 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

VEAL,  SMALL. 

Hind  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fore  Quarter 

...  1st  do. 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

VEAL,  LARGE. 

Hind  Quarter 

lbs. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fore  Quarter 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

. . 2nd  do.  5,1 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Head  

each 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

do 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do 

do. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

Feet,  four 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

do 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

do.  . . . . 

..  3rd  do.  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Liver  and  Heart 

. . 1st  do.  each. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

do 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

do 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MUTTON  FOR 

EUROPEANS. 

Saddle  . . . 

..  1st  sort  per  Ib. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Leg,  Loin,  Shoulder, 
and  Neck 

^ 1st  do. 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Breast 

do. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Saddle 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Leg,  Loin,  Shoulder, 
and  Neck 

^ 2nd  do. 

do. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Breast  

do. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Saddle 

do. 

0 

1 

6; 

0 

1 

fi 

0 

1 

6 

AND  COOKERY. 
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ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

Jan. 

Mat. 

Nov. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

R 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

F. 

^ 3rd  sort  per  Ib. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Breast 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tongue 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Brains 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Head 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Feet,  four 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Liver  and  Heart  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kidneys 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Suet 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

MUTTON  FOR  NATIVES. 

First  sort 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Second  do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Third  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Head,  feet,  liver,  and  heart 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Brains 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

KID, 

SMALL. 

Hind  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fore  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

KID,  LARGE. 

Hind  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fore  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Head,  feet,  liver,  and  heart 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

LAMB, 

SMALL. 

Hind  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do  

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

lore  Quarter 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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AllTICLES. 


LAME,  LAEGE. 

Hind  Quarter 1st  sort  6.1  lbs. 

do 2nd  do.  7 do. 

do  3rd  do.  7.’  do. 

Fore  Quarter 1st  do.  7 do. 

do 2nd  do.  Ih  do. 

do 3rd  do.  8 do. 

Head,  feet,  liver  and  heart 

PORK,  FRESH  AND  SALT. 

Pork 

Pig,  roasting,  large  size 
do.  do.  small  do 

Pig’s  head 

Sausauges 

Trotters,  large 

do.  small 

Pig’s  Liver  and  Heart. 

Salt  Pork,  country..  . . 


. 10' tbs. 

each. 

do. 

, . 10  lbs. 
. . 4 do. 
per  four. 
do. 


10  tbs. 


POULTRY. 


Geese  

Turkey  cock,  Bombay. 

do.  hen,  do 

do.  cock,  Goa 

do.  hen,  do 

Fowls,  large,  Surat,  .. 

do.  small,  do 

do.  large,  Sindey.. . 

do.  small 

do.  large,  Bombay 
do.  small,  do — 

Chickens,  large 

do.  small 

Ducks,  large 

do.  small 

Hens’  eggs 

Ducks’  do 


each. 
. do. 
. do. 
. do. 
. do. 
. do. 


do 

each. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

per  dozen. 

do. 

each. 

. . . . do. 
do. 


do. 


fruits  of  sorts. 


Pine-Apples,  Bombay 

do.  do.  do 

do.  do.  Goa 

do.  do.  do 

Pomelos 

do 


1st  sort  each. 

2nd  do. 

do. 

1st  do. 

do. 

2nd  do. 

do. 

1st  do. 

do. 

‘2nd  do. 

do. 

PRICES. 


Jan.  ! 

May. 

Kov. 

B. 

A. 

f 

r.', 

I 

B. 

A. 

I'. 

B. 

A. 

I’. 

1 

0 

0! 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0; 

1 

0 

oi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0: 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

oi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0: 

1 

0 

0; 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o' 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

oi 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

' 9 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

; 1 

12 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

10 

0 

; 0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

; 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

• 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

: 0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

(5 

0 

i 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

; 0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0;  1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

! 0 

12 

0 

1 0 

12 

0 
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ARTICLES. 

r~ 

Jan. 

PRICES 

Mat. 

' 

Nov. 

DRY  FRUITS,  OF  SORTS. 

E. 

A. 

P. 

R, 

A. 

r. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

Guavas.  1st  sort  each. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

do 2nd 

do.  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Oranges 1st 

do.  do. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

do 2nd 

do.  do. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Black  Grapes  

per  seer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Green  do 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Water  Mellons,  large 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

do.  do.  small 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Musk  do.  large 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

do.  do.  small 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

u 

Plantains,  red,  large 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

do.  do.  small  

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

do.  yellovr,  large 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

do.  do.  small 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Su'eet  Limes,  large 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

do.  do.  small 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Limes 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Potatoes,  Neilgherries,  large 

per  seer. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

do.  do.  small  

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

do.  Mahableswar,  large 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

do.  do.  small 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

do.  Poona,  large 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

do.  do.  small 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Yams 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Onions 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Plums,  fine per  seer  weight. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

do.  coarse do. 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Currants,  fine do. 

do 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

6 

do.  coarse do. 

do. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Prunes,  new. ...» do. 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do.  old do. 

do. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Almonds,  1st  sort  do. 

do. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

f > 

O 

0 

1 

3 

do.  2d  do do. 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

BREAD,  FLOUR,  ROLONG,  &c. 

A Loaf  of  1st  poiz 12  oz.  each 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

do.  of  2d  do 13  oz.  do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

do.  brown  do 32 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do.  do.  do 16 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Flour  Wheat per  seer  measure. 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Rolong do. 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

Sago,  fine do. 

weight. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

do.  coarse do. 

do. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Arrowroot do 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do.  coarse do. 

do. 

0 

1 

G 

0 

1 

C 

0 

1 

6 

k2 
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INDIAX  DOMESTIC  ECOXOMY 


ARTICLES. 


MILK  AND  BUTTER. 

Cow’s  Milk per  seer  measure. 

do.  Butter per  cup  of  2 oz. 

Baffaloe’s  M ilk per  seer  measure. 

do.  Butter per  cup  of  2 oz. 


FIREWOOD. 

Babool. . . .per  candy  of  28  mds.  784  lbs. 

Kbair do do.  do. 

Aine do.  do. 

Kurmell. do.  do. 


OIL,  CANDLES,  AND  SOAP. 

Coeoanut  Oil,  1st  sort, per  maund  of  28  lbs. 

do do.  2d  do.  do do. 

Jeenglee do do. 

Erandia do do. 

Candles,  Europe per.  maund  of28  lbs. 

do.  Goa do do. 

Cochin do 


do. 

oap, 

do. 


PRICES. 

A 


do.  coarse  do  do. 


SUGAR,  OF  SORTS. 

Piufa  Sugar per  md.  of  28  lbs. 

Sugar  Candy,  1st  sort....  do do. 

do.  do.  2d  do do do. 

do.  do.  3d  do do do 

Soft  Sugar,  1st  do do  do 

do.  do.  2d  do do do. 

Brown do do. 

Jagree  do do 

GHEE,  OF  SORTS. 

Ghee,  Kurrachce per  md.  of  28  lbs. 

do.  Surat  do 


do.  Balghauty do. 

do.  Eajapoory do. 

do.  Ghauty do 

do.  Jaffrabad do. 


Jan. 

Mat, 

Nov. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

n. 

A, 

P. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

•» 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

13 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

22 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

s 

0 

5 

8 

0 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

s 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

S 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

S 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

S 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

G 

12 

0 

AND  COOKERY. 
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ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

/ 

Jan. 

Mat. 

1 

Nov. 

GRAIL%  OF  SORTS. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

E 

A. 

p. 

E 

A. 

p. 

Wheat,  Hansia per.  Cdy.  of  8 paras. 

21 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

do.  Jambooseer  1st  sort 

do. 

do. 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do. 

. . . . do. 

do. 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

do.  Bhownuggur  1st  do. 

do. 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do. 

do. 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

'ilo.  Ghanty 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

do.  Sindey . 

. , do. 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Gram,  Jambooseer  

do. 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

do.  Bengal  

do. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

do.  Ghogaree,  1st  sort  . . 

....  do. 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do.  . . 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

do.  Ghanty  1st  do.  . . 

do. 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do.  . 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Wooreed,  Ghanty 

do. 

13- 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

do.  Cutchey 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

do.  ' Malabar 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

do.  Ghogaree 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Mug,  do 

do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 

Mutt,  do . . 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

do.  Ghanty  

. . do. 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

do.  Cutchey 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Mug,  do 

do. 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Bazaree,  Ghanty 

. . . .do. 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

do.  Bhownuggur,  1st  sort 

do. 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do. 

. . . .do. 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

do.  Eajapoor per  candy. 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Barley 1st  sort  . 

do. 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

do*  2cL  do*  ( 

do. 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Toor 1st  do.  . 

do. 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

do 2d  do.  . 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

•Toaree 

do- 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

N acheny 

....  do. 

do. 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Vattana 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Chowley 

per  para. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Dali,  Broach 

3 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

do.  Surat 

4 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

UNBOILED  RICE,  OF  SORTS. 

Rice,  Putney 

per  para. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

do.  Sindey,  red 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

do.  Rows 

1 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

do.  Red 

1 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

BEATEN  RICE,  OF  SORTS. 

Rice,  Jerasaul  1st  sort 

per  para. 

o 

*> 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

do.  do.  2d  do 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

o 

4 

0 

4(30 


INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMV 


ARTICLES. 


Rice,  Vei’gole  1st  do do.. 

do.  do.  2d  do do.. 

do.  Siudey  Ratra per  para. 

do.  do.  Segundee do 

do.  Patney do 

do.  Row do.  ... 

MANGALORE  RICE,  OF  SORTS. 

Rice  Unboiled  1st  sort per  robin. 

do.  do-  2d  do do 

do.  Boiled  1st  do do 

do.  do.  2d  do do 


PRICES. 


BENGAL  RICE,  OF  SORTS. 


do.  do. 
do.  Boiled 
do.  do. 


2d  do do.  do. 

1st  do.  . .' do.  do. 

2d  do do.  do. 

BATTY. 


Batty  Putney  per  moora  of  25  paras, 

do.  Raw do do. 

do.  Red do do. 


SUNDRIES. 

Saltpetre,  Europ.e per  md.  of  28  lbs 

do-  Bengal do 

do.  Rajapoor  ....  do 

Pepper,  black  1st  sort per  seer 

do do.  2d  do do  • • 

Garlic  1st  sort do. . 

do.  2d  do do.. 

Camplior pcr  pound 

Table  Salt do.  seer.. 

Common  Wliito  Salt do.  pylce 

do.  Black do.  do... 

Ginger do.  seer.. 


•Tan. 

Mav. 

N ov. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

P. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

. 2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

. 1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

s 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

VEGETABLES. 

Generally  sold  according  to  the  quantity  in  the  Market,  and  the 
choice  of  the  A cgctablcs. 


AND  COOKERY. 
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BOMBAY  MONEY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Accounts  ai’c  kept  in  Rupees,  Quarter,  Reas ; or  in  Rupees, 

Annas  and  Pies. 


Reed  and  Imaginary  Coins. 


100  Reas  or  4 annas  are  equal  to  1 Quarter  of  a Rupee. 
4 Quarters  or  16  annas  are  equal  to  1 Rupee,  2^.  at  par. 


2 Reas  are  equal  to 
4 do.  „ „ - 

6 do.  or  3 Urdees  (pies) 

8 do.  or  4 do.  (pies)  - 
4 Pice  or  12  Urdees  (pies) 
16  do.  or  4 annas  - 

32  do.  or  8 annas 

64  do.  or  16  annas  - 
15  Rupees  . _ _ 


1 Urdee  or  pie. 

1 Doogany  or  2 Pies. 
1 Pice. 

- 1 Fuddea. 

1 Amia. 

- 1 Quarter. 

1 Half  Rupee. 

1 Rupee. 

1 Gold  Molmr. 


Gold  Coins. . Mokur  of  1830,  weighs  180  grains,  value  15  Rups. 
Silver  do.  . . Rupee,  half  Rupee,  and  quarter  Rupee. 

Copper  do. . . Double  pice,  pice,  and  one-third  Pice. 


4 Pice. . 1 Amia. 

16  Annas  1 Rupee, 
and  15  Rupees  1 Gold  Mohur. 


Accotints  are  kept  in  Bombay  in  Co’s.  Rs.  quarters  and  reas,  viz. 

100  Reas  (rs). . 1 Quarter,  (Q.)  or  (4  annas.) 
4 Quarters  or  16  annas  . . 1 Rupee  (Rs.) 

The  intrinsic  value  of  a Rupee,  coined  into  English  money, 
(less  tlic  Mint  duty  of  4s.  per  lb.)  leaves  Is.  lOd.  2f.  after 
deducting  tlic  4 might  and  Insurance  to  England,  Charges, 
Commissions,  &c. 


4G2 


INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


On  the  same  calculation,  it  is  equal  to  2 francs,  31  cents 
I'ooV  of  French  money. 


NEAV  WEIGHTS  AND  LIQUID  jHEASUEES. 

1 Tolah  = 180  Grains  Troy. 

80  Tolahs=  1 Seer  = 14,400 
30  Seers  = 1 Indian  Md.=  576,000 


lbs.  Avoirdupois. 

Then  as=  7,000  Grains  Troy  are  exactly  equal  to  1 
1 Seer  of=  14,400  Grains  Troy  are  exactly  equal  to  2 2.35 
1 Md.  of=576,000  Grains  Troy  are  exactly  equal  to  82  2.7 


And  it  foUmvs  therefore,  lbs.  Avoirdupois. 

That  35  Seers  are  exactly  equal  to  72  „ ,, 

,,  7 Indian  Maunds=wt.  57  or  576  „ „ 

„ 49  do  = „ 399  or  4,032  „ „ 

„ 245=9  tons  = ,,  1995  or  20,160  ,,  „ 

The  following  simple  and  accm’ate  Rules  for  the  conversion 

» 

of  new  Indian  weight  into  avoirdupois  weight,  and  vice  versa, 
deducted  from  the  foregoing  data,  are  given  in  the  volume  of 
useful  Tables  published  by  Mr.  J ames  Prinsep,  in  Calcutta  in 
1834,  page  66. 

Rule  I.  To  convert  Indian  weight  into  Avoirdupois  weight. 

1 . Multiply  the  weight  in  seers  by  72  and  dinde  by  35, 
the  result  vill  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Ride  II.  To  convert  Avoirdupois  weight  into  Indian  tceighf. 

1.  Multiply  the  w^eight  in  lbs.  avoirdupois  by  35  and 
divide  by  72,  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  seers. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  cwts.  by  49  and  divide 
by  36,  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  mauuds. 
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The  Tola  or  Sicca  weight  to  be  equal  to  1809  grains 
Troy,  and  the  other  denominations  of  weight  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  unit,  according  to  the  following  scale. 

8 Ruttees=l  Masha=  15  Troy  grains. 

12  Mashas=l  Tolah  =186  do. 

80  Tolahs  (or  sicca  weight)  =1  Seer=2i  lbs.  Troy. 

40  Seers  =1  Mun  (or  Bazar  Maund)  100  lbs.  Troy. 

These  last  mentioned  weights  liaving  been  disposed  of, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  following  Table  of  the 
large  or  Bazar  weights. 

5 Tolahs  or  Sicca  weight,  = 1 Chittack,  or  Grs.  Troy  900 


16  Chittacks =1  Seer. ...  or  lbs.  Troy  2| 

40  Seers =1  Maund.  . or  lbs.  Troy  100 


The  weights  of  the  several  Presidencies  of  India,  Tra- 
vancore,  China,  and  England,  compared  with  the  new 
Indian  Maund  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Regulation  VII. 
of  1833,  and  adopted  in  the  New  Tariff  valuation  under 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  (10th  December,  1840.) 


lb,  decls. 

The  Bombay  Maund  of  40  Seers  = 28 

42  „ = 29  400 

Surat  Maund  of 40  „ =31  333 

41  „ = 38  266 

42  „ = 39  200 

431  „ = 40  366  r-o 

44  „ = 41  666 

The  Bengal  Factory  Maund  ...  = 74  666 

„ Bazar  Maund = 82  133  , 

The  Madras  Maund = 25 J 


_D  OO  00 

^ OJ 

o 5 

n-!  ^ 

fl  2i> 


C3  I 


Wh  f W 
00 

5 00 
TO 

^ . . 

M ci  cd 


, 00 


-I 


Mds.  decls. 

f 2.  938775 
2,  793883 
2.  204081 
2.  156323 
2.  099125 
2.  038456 

2.  003710 
1.  102040 
1.  001855 

3.  291428 


lb.  decls. 

The  Bombay  Candy  of  20  Mds.  = 560 

,,  21  „ = 588 

22  „ = 616 

The  Surat  Candy  of  20  ,,  = 740  666 

„ 21  „ = 784 

„ 22  „ = 821  333 

The  Madras  Candy  of  20  ,,  = 500 

The  Travancore  Candy  of  20  „ = 640 

The  China  Pecul = 133  333 

The  English  Owt = 112 

The  English  Ton  of  20  Cwt =2240  J 


CO  t»- 
rO  a 


3 O — 

5 CO  n 
O.-. 

(3  ^ J 


CO 


-a 

o 


Mds.  decls. 
■ 6.  805555 
7.  145833 
7,  486111 
9.  074074 
9.  527777 
9.  981481 

6.  076388 

7.  777777 
1.  620370 
1.  361111 

^2  i27.  222220 


(3  (M  lO 

« 00  on 

^5  <M 


INDIAN-  DOMF.STIC  KCO.VOAiy 


‘IGl. 

GOLDSMITHS’  WEIGHT  IN  GUZERAT. 

dwts.  gri.  decU. 

6 CliaAA-iils  (grains  of  rice). . I Ruttce..  .0  I 916G  Troy. 


8 Ruttces 1 Waal 0 5 7500 

16  Waals ] GuddeanaS  20 

2 Guddeana,  or  32  Waals. . 1 Tolali 7 16 

PEARL  WEIGHTS  IN  BOMBAY. 

dnts.  grs.  decis. 

20  Vasa 1 Ruttee.. . 0 1 951  Txoy. 

3 Ruttees l Waal 0 5 853 

24  Ruttees,  or  8 Waals 1 Tank 1 22  824 

32  Waals 1 Tolali 7 19  296 

DRY  MEASURE. 

The  large  dry  measure  in  Bombay  for  Salt  is  the  Phara 
containing, 

lOi  Adholee = 1 Phara. 

100  Pharas = 1 Anua. 

16  Annas = 1 Rash  or  40  Tons. 


The  Phara  measure,  -nhen  used,  is  struck  off  even  ivith 
a run  by  a rod  made  for  the  pui’pose. 

The  small  dry  measm-e  for  grains  is  the  seer,  -nhereof 

4  Seers = 1 Puheelee. 

17  Puheelecs = 1 Phara. 

8 Pharas = 1 Candy. 

Batty  or  Rice  in  the  husk  is  reckoned  by  Aloora  of  25 
Pharas. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

The  liquid  seer  measure  used  in  Bombay  for  Spirits, 
Arrack,  and  jMilk,  is  equal  in  weight  to  60  Rupees  or  1 lb. 
10  oz.  7 dwts.  12  grains  Troy.  The  maund  consists  of  40 
of  these  seers,  and  the  seer  is  subdii  ided  into  half  seers,  quar- 
ter seers,  and  latter  into  tivo  measures,  called  now-tanks,  or 
nine-tanks  tuchka.  The  measure  of  Oil  corresponds  with  the 
Maund  of  28  lbs. : that  is,  the  contents  weigh  that,  and  the 
contents  of  the  seer  couscqucutly  iveigli  11  oz.  4 dwts. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  WEIGHTS  OF  INDIA, 

COMPARED  M'lTH  THE  BrITISII  InDIAN  UnIT  OF  WEIGHT 
AND  WITH  THE  AvOIRDUPOIS  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND, 


Selected  fi'om  Prinsep’s  Tables. 


pQ 

tn 

'ra 

u 

rt 

Ol 

W .A 

a S « 
15 

g 

Place. 

Denomination  of  Weights. 

- 

4.-I  C Q> 

2 

o 

^ w 
§ 6^ 

> 

15 

> 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

Tolahs, 

Muns. 

Aiimedabab 

Tolah=:32  Vais  or  96  Ruttees. 

grs.  193.440 

1.075 

(Guzrat.) 

Seer  (divided  into  ^ and  \ seer. ) 

1 0 14i 

41.091 

Maund  of  40  Seers  . . . . 

42  4 13 

• • 

0.5140 

Ahmednugguk 

Tolah=12  Maseas  or  96  gouge. 

grs.  188.4 

1.047 

( Deccan.) 

Seer,  corn  wt.  (of  80  Ankosy 
Rs.)  

1 15  8 

76.562 

Maund  of  40  Seers.  . . . . 

Seer  of  capacity  (110  Ankosy 

78  15  12 

•• 

0.9590 

Ea.) 

Maund  do.  = 12  Pylees  = 48 

2 11  6 

105.425 

Seers 

130  2 

1.5814 

Baroda 

Seer  (pergunna)  42  Babashye 

{Broach.) 

Rs.  . . 

1 0 15.8 

41.186 

Maund  of  42  Seers.  - . . 

44  9 10 

0.5420 

Candy  of  20  Maunds.  ■ . . 
The  town  Seer  has  41  Baba- 

892  1 4 

•• 

10.8411 

shye  Rs.  . 

The  Sesamum  Md.  is  of  40 

1 0 9.5 

40.286 

(0., 50.36) 

Seers 

42  710.8 

• • 

0.5162 

Bei.gaum  [Mah- 

Seer  of  24  Shapoory  Rs.  (174 

ratCa  Country. ) 

grains.)  

9 8 

23.091 

Maund  of  44  Seers.  . . . 

26  3 15 

0.3189 

Tolah  of  30  Canteray  Fanams. 

176.  25  grs. 

0.  976 

Bombay 

T'ank  of  24  Ruttees  for  Pearls. 

72  grs. 

0.400 

Money  weight. 

Tolah  (formerly  179  grains.) 

180  grs. 

1.000 

r Seer  of  30  pice  or  72  Tanks. 

0 11  3 15 

27.222 

Commercial  wt. 

< Maund  of  40  Seers.  . . 

28  0 0 

0.3402 

L Candy  of  20  Maunds.  . . 

560  0 0 

6.8056 

("Seer  of  2 Tiprees 

0 113.2 

24.836 

0.3104 

Grain  Measure. 

) Parah  of  16  Peilies  or  Ad- 
) holies 

44  12  12.8 

0.5444 

CCandy  of  80  Parahs.  . . 

358  6 4 

4.3553 

Parah,  Salt  measure,  6 gallons. 
Seer  for  liquids,  60  Bombay 

1607  6 c,  i 

•• 

Broach 

Rupees.  ....... 

1 8 8i 

60 

0.7448 

Maund  = 40  Seers,  of  40  Re. 

40  8 12 

39.408 

0.4928 

{Guzrat.) 

Maund  for  Grain,  41  do.  . . 

41  9 5 

0.5052 

Chandoee. 

Maund  for  Cotton,  42  Seers. 

43  9 9i 

0.5397 

Seer  of  74  Ankesy,  Rs.  10  Mas. 

1 13  8 

71.702 

(0.8963) 

bar.) 

Seer  of  Capacity,  72  Tanks.  . 

2 6 7 

90.995 

Maund,  64  Seers 

149  12  — 

1.8200 

CoCHix  {Mala 

Maund  of  25  lbs.  of  42,)  Seers. 

27  2 11 

0.3301 

Colombo 

Candy  or  Buhar.  . . . . 

500 

6 0764 

{Ceylon.) 

Garcc  (82  cwt.  2 qrs.  16t  lb.) 
Mcrcal,  dry  measures  10  Seers. 

9256  8 
2.88  Gallons 

•• 

112,4921 

Parah,  do 

. • 

I ^ 

Ju 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  COOKEKY. 


Place. 

Denomination  of  Weiglits, 

Value  in  English 
Avoirdupois 
AVeight. 

No.  of  Standard 
Tolahs  per 
Seer,  v'tc. 

o 

1^1 

Dhaewar 

Kucha  Seers  of  2 Tanks.  . . 

lb.  oz.  dr. 
8 3i 

Tolahs. 

20.0 

Muns. 

(0.2486) 

(Bombay.) 

Pucha  Seer=  116  Madras  Rs. 

2 15  114 

116.0 

(1.4488) 

Goa 

Dhura,  Liquid  Measure,  12 

Seers 

Quintal,  of  4 Arobas.  . . . 

129  5 5 

1.5717 

(Malabar .) 

Candy,  of  20  Maunds.  . • . 

495 

6.0156 

Malabar 

Polam  of  9 Pondicherry  Ru- 
pees 1 cash 

Tolam 

1624  Grains 
23  3 1 

9.022 

0.2817 

Mangalore 

Seer  of  24  By.  Rs.  42.79  Grains 

0 9 13 

2Z.b60 

(Malabar.) 

Maund  market  of  46  Seers. 

28  2 4 

0.3419 

Do.  Company’s  (16  Rs.  hea- 
vier)   

28  3 13 

0.3469 

Do.  for  sugar=40  Seers  . 

24  7 8 

0.2973 

Nassek 

Seer  of  capacity=S4  Bombay 

Rs.  . • 

Seer  of  79  Ank,  Rs.  4 Mashas. 

1 15  4.1 

64.000 

37.030 

(0.9504) 

( Ahmedmiffgur.J 

Seer  of  capacity  99  Ank.  Rs. 
2 Mashas 

2 7 25 

95.018 

(1.1877) 

Poona. 

Seer  72  Tanks  or  tolas  (80  Ank. 
Rs.)  

1 15  84 

75.460 

0.9431 

Maund  of  12~  Seers,  for  Ghee, 
&c.  . • 

24  10  41 

0.2994 

Maund  of  14  do.  for  Metals 

27  9 9§ 

. • 

0.3353 

Pullah  of  120  Seers  for  Iron,  &c 

236  9 2 

2.8749 

Maund  of  84  do.  for  Grain  . 

94  9 8 

. , 

1.1494 

Quilon 

Olunda  or  old  Dutch  Pound 

1 1 8 

42.-535 

( Travancore.) 

Maund  of  2-5  old  do.  . . . 

27  5 8 

... 

0.3325 

Tolam  of  100  Pol.  for  Cotton 

16  11  5.6 

... 

0.2029 

Do.  for  Spices 

15  97-3 

0-1894 

Surat 

Tolah  of  12  Mashas  . . . 

187.2  grains 

1.040 

(Gztzrat.) 

Seer  of  35  Tolahs  .... 

0 15  0 

37.458 

(0.4-557) 

Maund  of  40  Seers  . • . 

37  8 0 

... 

(0.455S) 

Tellicherry 

Seer  of  20  Surat  Rupees  . . 

0 8 2f 

19.849 

(0.2481) 

(Malabar.) 

Maund  of  61  Seers  . . . 

32  11  0 

• • 

(0.3972) 
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BENGAL  PRICE  CURRENT. 


AVERAGE  OF  PRICES  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR  1848. 


ARTICLES. 


Brciul,  Butter^ 
.Hilk,  &c. 

Bread,  1st  sort, 
double  loaves  for 
2d  do.  10  do.  do. 
3d  do.  19  do.  do. 
Biscuit,  1st  sort,  2 

seers  for 

2d  do.  3 seers 

for 

3d  do.  4 seers  for 
Muffins,  16  for.. 
Crumpets,i6  for. . 
Butter,  1st  sort,  13 

curchas  for 

2d-  do.  18  do. 
3d.  do.  30  do. 
curcba  1st  sort  4 
curchas  for ... 
preserved,  per 

seer 

Butter  milk,  good, 

per  seer 

Milk,  cow,lst  sort, 
8 seers  for. 

2d  do.  10  do.  do. 
3d  do.  12  do.  do. 
diluted,  IGdo.do. 
goat,  4 do.  do. 
iss,  1 do.  do- 


/ 

Jan. 


E. 

A. 

p. 

E. 

A.  P 

1 

0 

0(5^0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

PRICES. 

A 

May. 


E. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A.  P 

1 

0 

0(^0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Nov. 


E. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A.  P 

1 

0 

0(^0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  KCONOMV 


ARTICLES. 


Butcher's  Meat. 


Yeiiison. 


Jan. 


R.  A.  p.  E.  A.  P. 


PRICES. 

.A 

May. 


R.  A.  P.  B.  A.  P. 


>'0V. 


E.  A.  P.  B-  A.  P. 


Procurable,  if  a 
whole  Deer  be 
subscribed  for 


Hind  quarters  ea. 

18 

0 0(»20  0 0 

18 

0 0(®20  0 0 

18 

0 0(£20  0 0 

Fore  quarters,  do- 

14 

0 0 

16 

0 0 

14 

0 0 

16  0 0 

14 

0 0 

16 

0 0 

Head  and  JN  eck . . 

2 

8 0 

3 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

3 0 0 

2 

8 0 

3 0 0 

Beef. 

Sirloins,  1st  sort. 

each 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

3 

8 0 

3 

12  0 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

2d  do.  do 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

Ribs,  1st  sort, each. 

2 12  0 

3 

0 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

Eibs,2d  do.  do... 
Rumps,  1st  sort. 

1 

10  0 

1 

12  0 

1 

10  0 

1 

12  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 
8 0 

each 

4 

4 0 

4 

8 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

8 0 

3 

4 0 

3 

2d  do.  do. 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

Half  Rump,  1st 

0 0 

8 0 

sort,  each ... 

2 

12  0 

3 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

3 

2 

4 0 

2 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

Rump  Steaks,  1st 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

sort,  each 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 6 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 6 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 6 

Rumps,  1st  sort, 

0 0 



3 

8 0 

4 

0 0 

3 

8 0 

4 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

3 

2d  do.  do. 

2 

0 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

Briskets,  1st  sort, 

8 0 

pnp.h 

o 

o 

0 0 

3 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

2 

4 0 

2 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

0 

14  0 

0 

15  0 

Rounds,  1st  sort. 

each  as  to  size.. 

3 

0 0 

3 

4 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

S 0 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

Edge-bone,  1st 

12  0 

1 

13  0 

sort,  each 

1 

12  0 

1 

13  0 

1 

12  0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

Shin  Beef,  1st 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

3 9 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 C 

0 

3 6 

0 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 C 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 0 

Head  (no  Tongue) 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 C 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

Palatas,  1st  sort. 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 G 

0 

0 C 

0 

0 6 

0 

Tails,  per  dozen  . 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 1 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 0 

AND  COOKERY. 
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ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

r 

Jan. 

M.ay. 

Nov. 

1 

R. 

A.  p. 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P. 

K. 

A. 

P. 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P. 

Tongue,  1st  sort, 

each 

0 

5 

0(S)^0 

6 0 

0 

5 0@0 

6 

0 

0 

5 0@0 

6 0 

2(1  do.  do. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

Heart,  1st  sort, ea. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 3 

2d  do.  do 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 0 

0 

0 0 

Kidneys,  each.  . . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

Feet,  good  per 

3 6 

dozen 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 0 

0 

Suet,  per  seer.... 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

Veal— Half 
Grown^  or  Kye. 

Hind  Quarters, 

1st  sort,  each. . 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14  0 

Fore  Quarters,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11  0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

Leg,  1st  sort,  each. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

Loin,  1st  sort,each 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

Shoulder,  1st  sort. 

each 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

5 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 0 

llreast,  1st  sort, 

each 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 0 

2d  da  do. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 6 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 6 

Sweet  Bread,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

Sweet  Bread,  2d 

sort,  each 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 9 

Head,  each 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 6 

0 

6 0 

0 

f) 

6 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 6 

Feet,  4 for 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 6 

Veal — Small. 
Hind  Quarters, 

1st  sort,  each... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11  0 

Fore  Quarters,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 6 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 6 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

Leg,  lst3ort,each. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

2d  do.  do 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 0 

Loin,  1st  sort, each 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10  6 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

9 0 

0 

10  6 

2d  do.  do 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 G 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

470 


INDIAN  DOMKSTIC  ECONOJIV 


ARTICLES. 

PBIGES. 

Jan. 

Mat. 

Hot. 

Shoulder,  1st  sort, 

E 

A.  r. 

E. 

i.  p. 

B 

A.  P." 

B. 

A.  P. 

E.  A.  p. 

E.  A.  P. 

each 

0 

3 0@0 

3 6 

0 

3 0@0 

3 6 

0 3 0(^0 

3 6 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 3 0 

0 

3 6 

Breast,  1st  sort.ea. 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

0 4 0 

0 

4 G 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 e 

0 3 0 

0 

3 6 

Sweet  Bread,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

0 2 0 

0 

2 6 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 2 0 

0 

0 0 

Head,  each 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 6 

0 

6 0 

0 5 6 

0 

6 0 

JFeet,  4 for 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 6 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 6 

0 5 0 

0 

5 6 

Patna  Sheep 
IHnttou. 

Hind  Quarters,lsl 

sort,  each 

4 

4 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

8 0 

4 4 0 

4 

0 0 

2d  do.  do. 

2 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

2 8 0 

2 

8 0 

Fore-Quarters,  1st 

sort  each 

2 

12  0 

3 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

3 

8 0 

2 12  0 

3 

8 0 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 2 0 

1 

4 0 

Saddle,  1st  sort,ea. 

5 

12  0 

6 

0 0 

5 

12  0 

6 

0 0 

5 12  0 

6 

0 0 

2d  do.  do. 

2 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

2 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

2 8 0 

2 

12  0 

Leg,  1st  sort,each. 

2 

0 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

4 0 

2 0 0 

2 

4 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 0 

0 14  0 

1 

0 0 

Loin,  1st  sort, each 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

2 0 0 

2 

2 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

14  0 

1 

2 0 

0 

14  0 

1 

2 0 

0 14  0 

1 

2 0 

Shoulder,  1st  sort. 

each 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 2 0 

1 

4 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 8 0 

0 

10  0 

Breast,  1st  sort,ea. 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1 8 0 

1 

10  0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

14  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

15  0 

0 14  0 

0 

15  0 

Tongue,  per  dozen 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 0 

0 5 6 

0 

6 0 

Heck,  each 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 0 

0 0 9 

0 

1 0 

Head  and  Feet. . . 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 1 6 

0 

0 0 

H eart,  per  pair. . . 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 0 6 

0 

0 0 

Heart  and  Liver, 

per  pair 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 0 9 

0 

0 0 

Suet,  per  seer. . . . 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

0 7 0 

0 

S 0 

Country  Sliecp 
Mutton. 

Hind  Quarters,  1st 

1 

10  6 

1 10  0 

1 

10  6 

sort,  each 

1 

10  0 

1 

10  6 

1 

10  0 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 4 0 

1 

4 0 

Fore-Quarters,  1st 

6 0 

4 0 

1 

6 0 

1 4 0 

1 

sort,  each 

1 

4 0 

1 

1 

D 0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 12  0 

0 

13  0 

Sandle,  lstsort,ea. 

1 

12  0 

1 

14  0 

1 

12  0 

1 

14  0 

1 12  0 

1 

14  0 

2d  do.  do. 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 0 

1 0 0 

1 

2 0 

AND  COOKERY. 


471 


AETICLES. 

PEICES. 

( 

Jan. 

Mat. 

Nov- 

B. 

A.  P. 

B 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A.  p. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

Leg,  1st  sort,  each. 

0 

13  0@0  14 

0 

0 

13  0@0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0(^0 

14 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Loin,  1st  sort,  each 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14  0 

2d  do.  do- 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 0 

Shoulder,  Istst.  ea 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Breast,lst  sort,ea. 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Tongues,  per  doz.. 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Keck,  each 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Head  and  Feet. . . 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

Heart,  each 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Heart&LiYer  prpr 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Suet,  per  seer 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Goat  Hutton. 

Hind  Quarter,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Fore-Quarters,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Saddle,lst  sort,  ea 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10  0 

Leg,  1st  sort,  each 

0 

10  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Loin,  1st  sort,each 

0 

10  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Shoulder, Istst.  ea 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 0 

Breast,  1st  sort,ea 

0 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Neck,  each  

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Head  and  feet  ... 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Heart,  per  pair.. 

0 

0 f> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Heart  and  Liver, 

per  pair 

1 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suet,  per  seer .... 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I.aml) — Three 

Parts  Grown. 

Hind  Quarters,  1st 

sort,  each 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Forc-Quartcrs,lst 

sort,  each 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

Jan 

• 

May. 

Nov. 

E. 

A.  P. 

B. 

A.  p. 

B. 

A.  P. 

B. 

A.  P. 

E. 

A-  p. 

B. 

A.  p. 

Neck,  each 

0 

0 6@0 

0 0 

0 

0 6@0 

0 0 

0 

0 6@0 

0 0 

Head  and  Feet  . . 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

Heart  and  Liver, 

per  pair 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

Kill — Small 
Sucking. 

Hind  Quarters, 

1st  sort,  each. . 

0 

3 9 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 9 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 9 

0 

4 0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

Fore-Quarters, 

4 6 

1st  sort,  each  . 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 0 

Neck,  each 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

Head  and  Feet  . . 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

Heart  and  Liver, 

per  pair 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

Kill— Three 
Parts  Grown. 

Hind-Quarters, 

4 6 

4 0 

4 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 6 

1st  sort,  each. . 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

Fore- Quarters, 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

3 6 

1st  sort,  each... 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

Neck,  each 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

Head  and  Feet ... 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 0 

Heart  and  Liver, 
per  pair 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

Pork. 

Hind-Quarters, 

10  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1st  sort,  each. . 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

Fore-Quarters, 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1st  sort,  each. . 

1 

8 0 

1 

10  0 

1 

2d  do.  do.  ... 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

Leg,  1st  8ort,each. 
2d  do.  do 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

14  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12  0 

Loin,  1st  st.  each. 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

2d  do.  do 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

Shoulder,  1st  sort. 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 C 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

0 

12  0 

1 

0 0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

S 0 

0 

10  0 

AND  COOKERY, 


47.‘5 


PKICES. 



Jan. 


May. 


Nov. 


AKTICLES. 


Breast,  1 st  sort, 

each 

2d  do.  do. 

Head,  each 

Trotter’s,  good, 

per  dozen 

Pigs,roa8ting,each 
2d  sort  do,  .. 
Hogs’  Lard,  per 
maund 

Goimtry  Corned 
and  Salted  .Heat. 

Beef. — from 
Natires. 

Rounds,  1st  sort, 

each 

2d  do.  do.  .. 
Briskets,  1st  sort, 

each 

2d  do.  do.  ... 
Humps,  1st  sort, 

each 

2d  do.  do.  . . 
Tongue,  1st  sort, 

each 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

Pork  from 
Europeans. 


K.  A.  P.  E.  A.  P. 


0  12  0@1  0 0 
0 8 0 0 10  0 
0 4 0 0 5 0 

0  3 0 0 4 0 
14  0 18  0 

0  14  0 1 00 


3 4 0 3 8 0 

1  12  0 2 0 0 

2  6 0 3 0 0 

16  0 18  0 

5 8 0 6 0 0 

2 8 0 3 0 0 

0 8 0 0 10  0 

0 5 0 0 6 0 


E.  A.  P.  E.  A.  P. 


0 12  0@1  0 0 
0 80  0 10  0 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 3 0 0 4 0 

14  0 18  0 

0 14  0 1 00 


2 0 0 2 4 0 

1 G 0 1 8 0 

3 8 0 4 0 0 

1 8 0 2 0 0 

0 80  0 10  0 

0 5 0 0 6 0 


E.  A.  P.  E.  A.  P, 


0 12  0®  1 00 
0 8 0 0 10  0 
0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 3 0 0 4 0 
14  0 18  0 

0 14  0 1 0 0 


1 8 0 1 12  0 

14  0 18  0 

2 6 0 3 0 0 

1 6 0 0 0 0 

5 8 0 6 0 0 

2 8 0 3 0 0 

0 8 0 0 10  0 

0 5 0 0 6 0 


13  0 0 14  0 0 13  0 0 14  0 0 13  0 0 14  0 0 


0 0 
4 0 


4 0 
8 0 


Leg, 1st  sort,  each. 

Shoulder,  do 

Ribs,  spare,  do.  . . 

Cheeks,comed,  ea. 

Bacon,  1st  st.pr.lb. 

Sausages,  Bolog- 
na, per  lb 

Fresh,  Istst.pr.sr. 

Poultry. 

Turkies,  cock,  de- 
see  full  roasting, 

each 

2d  sort,  do.... 


14  0 18  0 
14  0 18  0 

1 8 0 2 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 8 0 0 0 0 

0 12  0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 


10  8 0 10  8 0 
5 4 0 5 4 0 


14  0 18  0 
14  0 18  0 
1 8 0 2 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 8 0 0 0 0 

0 12  0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 


10  0 0 10  80 
5 4 0 5 4 0 
m2 


14  0 18  0 
14  0 18  0 
1 8 0 2 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 8 0 0 0 0 

0 12  0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 


11  8012  00 

7 4 0 7 8 0 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


ARTICLES. 


PRICES. 

A 


Jan 

• 

Mai 

Nov. 

1 

B. 

V. 

E. 

A.  P. 

R.  A.  P. 

H. 

A.  P. 

R.  A.  P. 

B. 

A- 

p 

Ren  turkies,  full 

roasting,  each... 

5 

0 0@5 

8 

0 

5 

0 0(Z 

5 

8 0 

5 

0 0(S5 

8 

0 

do.  2d  sort, ea... 
Turkeis,  cock. 

4 

6 0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 0 

4 

6 0 

4 

6 0 

4 

8 

0 

Chittagong,*  full 

roasting,  each 

5 

8 0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

8 0 

6 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Hen,  do.  * full 

roasting,  each 

3 

0 0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

4 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Geese,  full  grown, 

each 

1 

9 0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

9 0 

1 

10  0 

1 

4 0 

1 

5 

0 

Geese,  half-grown. 

each 

1 

5 0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 0 

1 

6 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

3 

0 

F owls,  Chittagong, 
extra  large  size, 

each 

0 

11  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

12 

0 

full  roasting,do. 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

Country,  do.  do. 

0 

7 6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 6 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 6 

0 

8 

0 

Half  grown,  do. 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

0 

Kurcha,  1st  st. 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

3 

Chickens,  small. 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

9 

Ducks,  full  roast- 

ing,  do 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 6 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 6 

2d  sort,  do... 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

0 

Pigeons,  1st  sort. 

per  pair 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

3 

Hare,  full  grown. 

each 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Rabits,full  grown. 

1 

0 

each 

1 

9 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

9 0 

0 

* This  kind  of  Turkey  can  never  be 
had  in  good  condition ; though  apparent- 
ly plump,  yet  when  stript  of  their  fea- 
thers, they  scarcely  exceed  in  size  a large 
roasting  fowl. 

Fish. 


(Such  as  are  now  procurable.) 


Sable  Fish,  with 
Roes,  1st  sort.ea. 
2d  do.  do... 
Mangoe-Fish  with 
Roes,  1st  sort. ... 
2d  sort  do.  do 
Roo-ee,  large,  per 

. seer 

Cutla,  large  do.... 
Mirgel,  do.  do — 
Ko-ee,  per  corge. . 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 4 0 0 0 0 

0 3 0 0 3 6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 4 0 0 0 0 

0 3 0 0 3 6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 4 0 0 5 C 

0 4 0 0 5 0 

0 4 0 0 0 0 

0 3 0 0 3 6 


AND  COOKERY. 
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AKTICLES. 

PRICES. 

r“ 

Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

Prawns, Bagda,  Isi 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P. 

sort,  per  corge. 

0 

1 9(g0 

2 0 

0 

1 9®0 

2 C 

0 

1 9@0 

2 0 

Mocha,  large  4 for 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 C 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

Crabs,  1st  st.4for 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 e 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 6 

Cookup,  (Bekhtee’ 
plentiful  

Moonjee(Mullets) 
do 

Tareabungun,  B 
Tongra,  Panka' 
Bvne  Singee, 
Chingree,  &c.  i 

Fn 

(Such  as  are  no 

onspatch,  Bhola, 
Kankeela,  Shoil 
Dhetole,  Pungus, 
Sic.  procurable. 

it. 

w procurable.) 

Oranges,  1st  at. per 

corge 

0 

2 9 

0 

3 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.  do..... 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Almonds,  green. 

per  100 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Cocoa-nuts,  large, 

ripe,  each 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

green,  per  pair 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 6 

Cucumbers,  small 

2 and  3 for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

Custard  Apples,  1st 

sort,  4 tor 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

Girkins,  per  corge 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Goaves,  1st  sort. 

per  corge 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

3 6 

2d  do.  do.... 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

Country  Olives,  1st 

sort,  per  corge.. 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Leaches,  1st  sort, 

per  100.. 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.  do.... 

0 

0 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

5 0 

Lemon  patee,2  and 

3 for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

2d  do.  3 and  4 for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

Kipe  Mangoes,  1st 

sort,  per  corge... 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  sort,  do. . . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

6 0 

Bombay  Mangoes, 

1st  st.O  and  Ofor 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.  3 and  0 for 

6 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Papiahs,  1st  st-ca. 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 3I 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 3 

I 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


PEICES. 

AETICLES. 

( 

Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

B. 

A.  p. 

E. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A.  P. 

E. 

A. 

P. 

E. 

A.  P. 

E. 

A.  P. 

Plantains,! st  sort, 

per  bunch 

0 

1 6(S0 

2 0 

0 

1 6S)0 

2 0 

0 

1 6S0 

2 0 

2d  do.  do. ... 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 9 

Pomegranates, 

Patna,  each....^. 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

Pumpienose,  each 
Eose  Apples,  1st 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

sort,  per  corge.. 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

2d  do.  do... 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

Sugar  Canes,  each 
Water-melons,  1st 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

sort,  each 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

Vegetables. 

(Such  as  are  novs 
procurable.) 
Asparagus,  1st 

0 

0 

0 0 

sort,  per  100.... 
Brinjals,  1st  sort. 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 0 

3 and  4 for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.  5 and  6 for 
Cauliflower,  1 st 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

sort, each 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.  do.  . . 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

French  Beans,  per 

seer 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

Lettuce  0 andO  for 
LoveApples,  (Bee- 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

laty  Bygun)  30 
fnr 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

Ochre,  Dharose, 

0 0 

20  for 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 6 

0 

Onions,  young,  2 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 0 

bundles  for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oorchau,  per  seer. 
Peas,  Marrowfat, 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Beelaty,  do.  do. 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Dutch,  do.  do. 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Bunglaw 

Plantains,  green  3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 
0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 
0 3 

0 

0 0 

and  4 for 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Potatoes,  1st  sort, 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

3 

2d  do.  do.... 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 3 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 6 

3d  do.  do.. . . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Patna,  do.  do...’.. 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

AND  COOKERY. 
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PEICES. 


Jan. 


May. 


Nov. 


E.  A.  P.  R.  A.P. 


K.  A.  P.  R.  A.  P. 


R.  A.  P.  R.  A.  P. 


AKTICLES. 


Chirra  Poonjee, 
1st  sort, per  seer. 
2d  do.  do. ... 
3d  do.  do  ... 
sweet,  per  seer. 
Pulwul,  or  potole, 

per  do. 

Pumpkins,  each  as 

to  size  

sweet,  do.  do- 
Eadishes,  4 for. . . 


0 0 0@0  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 3 0 0 6 

0 10  0 16 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0@0  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 3 0 0 6 

0 10  0 16 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0@0  0 0 
'0  0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 10  0 13 

0 0 3 0 0 6 
0 10  0 16 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


(ireens. 

"Water  Cresses, 
scarce  — Chowlie 
Sauge,  Culmee 
do.  Pulta  do. 
&c.  &c.  plenti- 
ful. 

Sweet  Ilerbs. 

Thyme, Parsley, 
Celery,  Mint, Sage, 
Dhunia,  Sulpa, 
Mettie,  &c.  &c. 
procurable. 

Wines,  Spirits, &c. 

Ale,  Hodgson’s, 


per  hhd 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 0 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 0 

per  doz 

Allsopp’s  per  hhd 

5 

0 

0 

9 0 0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 0 0 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 0 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 0 

50 

0 

0 

70  0 0 

per  doz 

4 

0 

0 

4 4 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 0 

Brandy,  Uognac, 

per  gallon 

3 

7 

0 

3 8 0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 8 0 

Claret,  English, 
Carbonell’s,  per 

dozen 

40 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

Erench,  per  doz... 

6 

0 

0 

30  0 0 

6 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

30  0 0 

Geneva,  per  gal... 

2 

0 

0 

2 4 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 4 0 

Madeira,  per  pipe. 

200  0 

0 

500  0 0 

200 

0 

0 500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

500  0 0 

per  dozen.  . . 

12 

0 

0 

24  0 0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

24  0 0 

Port,  quarts,  per 

dozen 

12 

0 

0 

24  0 0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 0 

12 

0 

0 

21  0 0 

pints  do 

7 

0 

0 

12  0 0 

7 

0 

0 

12  0 0 

7 

0 

0 

12  0 0 
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ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

r 

Jan. 

May. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

P. 

B 

A. 

Sherry,  good,  per 

pipe 

450 

0 

0®600  0 0 

450  0 oseoooo 

450  0 

per  doz 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 0 

12 

5 

Miscellaneous 

Ai'ticles. 

Ajwan,  per  seer. . 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Almonds,  per  md. 

12 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

12 

8 

per  seer. . . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

O 

0 

5 

Allspice,  per  seer. 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Aniseed,  per  seer. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Arrowroot,  per  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

hot.  half  lb.  do. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Balichong,  per  jar 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bamboo,  per  100 

(according  to 

thickness) 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Barley-Sugar,  per 

lb 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Barley,  pearl,  per 

seer 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

Bay-leaf,  per  seer 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Beetlenut,  Pendier 

per  seer 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Country,  do . , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

Beetle-leaf,  or 

Pawn 

cha  chee,  100 

leaves  for 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

Bungalow  do. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New,  do.  do.  100 

leaves 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Blankets,  Witney. 

each 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

for  Horses. . . . 

do 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

Bottles,  English, 

per  100 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Bottles, Liverpool, 

per  100. 

6 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

12  0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

12 

Porter,  do.  perl  00 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

8 

French,  pr.  100. 

4 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

J 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Bran,  wheat,  per 

maund 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Bricks,  11  inches. 

per  1000. 

4 

12 

0 

4 

13 

0 

4 

12  0 

4 

13 

0 

4 

12 

9 inches,  per  1000 

2 

2 

0 

W 

4 

0 

2 

2 0 

2 

4 

0 

Kov. 


P.  K.  A.  P. 

oseoooo 

0 14  0 0 


9 0 2 0 
0 13  0 0 
0 0 5 6 
0 4 0 0 
0 0 3 3 
0 2 12  0 
0 12  0 
0 2 0 0 


0 16  0 0 

0 3 0 0 

0 3 0 0 
6 0 4 0 

6 0 3 0 
0 0 4 6 


3 0 6 0 
6 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 16  0 0 

0 0 10  0 

on  0 0 

0 7 0 0 
0 6 0 0 
0 3 8 0 

0 10  0 

0 4 13  0 
0 2 4 0 


AND  COOKERY. 


r<> 


PRICES. 


ARTICLES. 


Ja.m. 

Mat. 

JSov. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

B. 

A. 

P. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

R.  .V. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

Brick-Dust,  1st  st. 

% 

100  maund. . 

11 

0 05)14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

06)14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

06)14 

0 

0 

2d  do 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Brimstone,  pr  seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

Candles,  wax,  1st 

sort,  per  seer 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2d  do 

1 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Candles, tallow, 1st 

sort,  per  maund 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2d  do 

1 1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 0 

Capers,  per  bottle 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Cardamons,  Mala 

bar,  per  seer. . . 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cashew  IN'uts.prsr 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Chalk,  per  seer.. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Charcoal,  1st  sort. 

per  maund 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheese, pine,pr.  lb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dacca,  per  seer. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

BandeljWg.  1 fb  ea. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

Cheese  Cakes, 

Macaroons  and 

Tartlets,  1st  sort 

per  dozen 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2d  do.  do. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Inferior,  8 doz.  for 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheratta,  per  seer 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Cheroots,  Havana 

per  100. 

.3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Manilla,  do.. . . 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Chinsurah,per  box 

of  250 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1, 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Calcutta,  per  lOO 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Chillies,dried  prsr 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

fresh,  do... 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Chocolate,  per  Itj.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Chunam,  import 

w t.  per.  100  md 

43 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

export  do.. 

37 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Cinnamon,  pr.  seer 

0 

14 

0 

0 

l5 

(1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0»15 

0 

Cloves,  per  seer... 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Cocoa,  per  lb . ..  . 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12  0 

3 

0 

0 

Coir,  Laccadiva, 

per  seer... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coir,Maldiva,prsr 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

G 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

G 

Coffee,  Mocha, 

picked, per  seer. 

0 

10  6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

G 

0 

10 

G 

1.80 


INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


AKTICLES. 

PRICES. 

Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

R.  A.  P. 

E 

A.  P 

E.  A.  P. 

E, 

A.  P 

E.  A.  P. 

£ 

A.  P. 

Bourbon  coffee, 

per  seer 

0 

7 0@0 

7 ^ 

0 

f7  n 

7 e 

0 

7 0 

Comfits,  country. 

i 

per  tb.  

Coriander  seed, 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

per  seer. 

0 

1 Q 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 Q 

2 0 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 0 

Cork,wine,per  grs. 

u 

4 

0 0 

3 

8 0 

4 

0 0 

3 

8 0 

4 

0 0 

3 

8 0 

beer  do.  do. 

1 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

Cummin-sd.  pr.  sr. 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 6 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 6 

Currants,  per  seer. 
Custard,  per  do- 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

12  0 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

zen  cups  

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

l)ates,dried  ,per  sr. 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

moist,  do 

0 

2 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

n 

4 0 

Dball,  moonge. 

clear’d  of  husk 
per  seer 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 9 

boot,  do.  do.  ... 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

urruhr  do.  do... 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

mussoor,  do.  do. 
Eau  de-Cologne, 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 0 

per  phial... 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

Eggs,  fowl,  fresh 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

ppr  ... 

ducks,  do.  do.  . 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

FigsTurkey,pr.  lb. 

0 

4 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

7 0 

Fire-wood  split  1st 

« 

st.  31  mds.  for  . 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  sort  4 do. . 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

3d  sort  4i  do... 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

4th  sort  5 do... 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Garlic,  per  seer. 
Ghee,cow,lst  sort, 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

1 seer  4 chs.  for 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.lsr.8  chs.for 
Buffalos,  1st  sort 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 seer  8 chs.  for 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

2d  do.lsr.12chs.for 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Ginger,fresh  pr.sr. 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 fi 

dry,  Patna  do  . 
Grain,  Rice,  Pat- 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

na  per  maund.  . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

Patchery,  1st  sort 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

3 

12  0 

4 

0 0 

do.  2d  do. 

1 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

Moonghy,  1st  sort 

1 

7 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

7 0 

1 

S 0 

1 

7 0 

1 

8 0 

do.  do.  2d  do. 

1 

2 0 

1 

3 0 

1 

2 0 

I 

3 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

3 0 

Ballum,  1st  st.  do. 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

Eaurcc,  pr.  maund 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

\^'Ileat,  do 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 0 

2 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

2 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

AND  COOKKhV. 
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AllTICLES. 


Jan. 


Guucajallah,pr  md 

Jamalee,  do 

Gram,  Patna,  1st 
sort,  per  maund. 
do.  2d  do.  do. . . 
do.  new,  1st  sort 
Peas,  Dutch, white 

per  maund 

Moong  Cully,  do. 
Mash,  Cully,  do. 
Tewora,  or  £ha- 
saree  Mutter.... 
Cubree,  or  Pyra 
Mutter,  do.  do. 
Dhall.urruhr  good 

do 

Paddy,  per  mauud 
Gunpowder,  pr.  lb. 
Hair-powder, 
Smyth’s  per  lb.. 
Hams,  Yorkshire, 

per  lb 

Hay,  per  maund  . 
per  1 000  large 

bundles 

Herrings,  pickled, 

per  firkin 

Honey,  country,  5 
to  6 seers,  for... 
Hungary  Water, 
per  bottle . . .... 
Isinglass,  Europe, 

per  lb 

Country,  do... 
Jams  and  Jellies, 
Europe,p31b.jar 
Jellies,  country, 
currunda,guava, 
mangoc,  &c.  per 

lb 

Jagree,  of  date,  1st 
sort,  per  seer  . 
for  Tobacco,  per 

maund 

Kutch,  pabree,  1st 
sort,  per  seer ... 
Lavender  Water, 
Smyth’s  per  pint 
bottle 


R.  A.  P.  R.  A.  P. 

1 14  0@1  15  0 
1 10  0 1110 

12  0 12  0 
10  0 110 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 12  0 1 13  0 

2 8 0 2 9 0 
1 6 0 1 12  0 

0 15  0 1 00 

0 14  0 0 14  6 

0 15  0 2 0 0 

0 14  0 0 14  6 

1 80  1 10  0 

0 14  0 1 0 0 

1 0 0 1 4 0 

0 13  0 0 14  0 

6 12  0 7 0 0 
8 0 0 9 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 4 0 0 8 0 

5 8 0 0 0 0 
2 8 0 3 0 0 

6 8 0 7 8 0 

1 80  1 10  0 
0 10  0 13 
1 10  0 2 0 0 
0 6 0 0 0 0 


PJUCES. 
^ 

Mat. 


R 

a. 

P. 

R 

A. 

p. 

1 

14 

0@1 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

6 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

V '> 


Nov. 


R. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

. A. 

p. 

1 

14 

0@1 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

1 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

I 8 0 1 10  0 

0 10  0 13 

1 10  0 2 0 0 

0 6 0 0 0 0 

4 0 0 4 4 0 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


ARTICLES. 


Lime-Juice,  per 

gallon 

per  bottle. 
Mace, good, per  sr. 
Marmalade,  coun- 
try,of  sorts,  p.  lb 
Milk  of  Eose,p.bot 
Milk-curd,per  seer 
Morocco  skins,  ea. 
Mustard,  pr  lb  bot 
per  half  do... 
Mustard  seed,p.sr 
My  dab,  1st  sort, 
per  maund. . . . 
per  seer. . 
Nutmegs,  good, 

per  seer 

Oats,  1st,  per  md. 

2d  do 

Oatmeal,  per  seer 
Oil, salad,  per  bot. 
castor,  Bhaulgul- 

pore,  do 

cold-drawn,  p pint 
sesamun,  (teel)  3 
seers  0 chs  for... 
mustard, 5 srs  0 chs 
Linseed,pr  gallon. 
Cocoanut,  1st  sort, 

per  maund 

Onions,  Patna, 
white,  per  seer, 
red,  do...... 

small,  per  seer. 
Ottah,lst  sort, per 

maund  

per  seer 

Paint,  best  white 
mixed,  per  lb. . . 
black,  do.  do. 
green,  do.  do 
yellow, do.  do. 
red,  do.  do. 
Pepper,  Malabar, 

per  seer 

White 

Long,  do  ... 
Pistachio  Nuts. 


Jan. 


E.  A.  P.  H.  A.  P. 

2  0 0@2  2 0 
0 6 0 0 7 0 

5 8 0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 6 8 0 
5 4 0 5 8 0 
0 4 0 0 6 0 
4 0 0 5 0 0 
14  0 16  0 
0 13  6 0 14  0 
0 13  0 16 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

0 16  0 19 

4 0 0 4 4 0 

1 10  6 1 11  0 

1 10  0 1 11  0 

1  10  0 1 11  0 
10  0 18  0 

0 80  0 10  0 

2 8 0 3 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

2 2 0 2 4 0 

13  2 0 13  4 0 

0 2 0 0 2 6 

0 13  0 19 
0 0 6 0 0 0 

3 4 0 3 8 0 

0 10  0 13 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 3 0 0 4 0 

0 1 6 0 2 0 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 4 9 0 5 0 

0 96  0 10  0 

0 7 0 0 7 6 


PRICES. 


Mat. 


E.  A.  p.  E.  A.  P. 

2 0 0£2  2 0 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

5 8 0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 6 8 0 

5 4 0 5 8 0 

0 4 0 0 6 0 

4 0 0 5 0 0 

14  0 16  0 

0 13  6 0 14  0 
0 13  0 16 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

0 16  0 19 

4 0 0 4 4 0 

1 10  6 1 11  0 
1 10  0 1 11  0 
1 10  0 1 11  0 
10  0 18  0 

0 80  0 10  0 
2 8 0 3 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
2 2 0 2 4 0 


0 2 0 0 2 6 
0 13  0 19 

0 0 6 0 0 0 

3 4 0 3 8 0 

0 10  0 13 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 3 0 0 4 0 

0 1 6 0 2 0 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 4 9 0 6 0 

0 96  0 10  0 

0 7 0 0 7 6 


\ 

Nov. 


E.  A.  P.  E.  A.  P. 

2 0 0'w2  2 0 
0 6 0 0 7 0 
5 8 0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 6 8 0 
5 4 0 5 8 0 

0 4 0 0 6 0 
4 0 0 5 0 0 
14  0 16  0 

0 13  6 0 14  0 
0 13  0 16 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

0 16  0 19 

4 0 0 4 4 0 

1 10  6 1110 
1 10  0 1 11  0 

1 10  0 1 11  0 

10  0 18  0 

0 80  0 10  0 

2 8 0 3 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

2 2 0 2 4 0 


0 2 0 0 2 6 
0 13  0 19 
0 0 6 0 0 0 

3 4 0 3 S 0 

0 10  0 13 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 3 0 0 4 0 

0 1 6 0 2 0 

0 2 0 0 2 3 

0 4 9 0 5 0 

0 96  0 10  0 
0 7 0 0 /6 


11  0 0 11  4 0 13  2 0 13  1 0 
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AETICLES. 


picked  from  nuts 

per  seer 

Pickles,  Europe,  p 

square  

country,  do 

Pitch,  per  seer... . 
Plums,  French, 

per  lb 

Plum  Cake,  pr  lb. 
Pomatum,Smyth’s 

per  pint 

Prunes,  Persian  1st 
sort,  per  seer. . . 
2d  do.  do — 
Prunes,  French, 
per  square,  of  3 
Raisins,  1st  sort, 

per  seer 

2d  do 

muscatel,  do. 

bloom,  do 

Rattans,  best,  per 

100 

Rose-Water,  1st 
sort,  per  seer... 
Sago,  pearl,  1st 
sort,  per  seer. . . 
2d  do.  do... . 
Salmon,  pickled, 

per  keg 

in  cans,  per  can . . 
Salt,  Smelling, 
Smith’s,  per 
stopped  bottle.. 
Salt  white,  pr  seer 

brown,  do 

Saltpetre,  per  seer 
Sardines,inbutter, 

per  canister 

Sauces,  of  sorts, 

per  bottle 

Senna-Leaf,per  sr. 
Shoe-Blacking, 
Day  and  Mar- 
tin’s, per  bottle, 
Snuff,  Masulipa- 
tam,  per  bottle. 
Maccoba,  do. 


PRICES. 

; * > 


Jan. 

Mat. 

Nov. 

K.  A.  P. 

R 

. A.  p 

B 

A.  P. 

B.  A.  P 

E.  A.  P. 

E.  A.  P. 

1 

0 0g)l 

4 0 

1 

0 0®1 

4 C 

1 

0 0®1 

4 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 C 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 y 

0 

2 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

1 

2 0 

1 

4 0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

3 

4 0 

3 

8 0 

3 

4 0 

3 

8'0 

3 

4 0 

3 

8 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 3 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 3 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

1 

12  0 

2 

0 0 

1 

5 0 

1 

6 0 

1 

5 0 

1 

6 0 

1 

5 0 

1 

6 0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

3 9 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 6 

2 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

1 

8 0 

1 

12  0 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 9 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 9 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 6 

0 

3 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

1 

8 0 

2 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

2 

8 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

4 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

4 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

4 0 

•181. 
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ARTICLES. 

PRICES. 

Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

Soap,  Europe, 

scented,  pr  doz. 

R. 

A.  P. 

K. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A.  P. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A.  P. 

R-  A. 

P - 

1 

8 

0®2 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0^2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

02.2 

8 0 

Dacca,  per  sr. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Soda-Water,  in 

pints,  per  dozen 
A pints,  do... 

2 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soojee,Lst  sort,  pr 
niaund ...  

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

per  seer .... 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Straw,  large  bund 

per  kahun 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

small,  do.  do. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Sugar  fine,  3 seers 

8 clis.  for 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  sort,  4 seers. 

0 clis.  for...  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sugar- Candy,  Chi- 

na,  1st  st-  per  sr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  sort,  do  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sugar-Candy,  Cy. 
1st  sort, 2 seers, 1 

chs.  for 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2d  do.  2 seers,  6 
ohs.  for 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Syrups,  lime,  ta- 
marinds, &c.  per 

bottle 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

s 

0 

Tamarinds,  per  sr 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Tar,  Stockholm,  pr 

seer 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

G 

American,  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tea,  hyson,  per  sr 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Souching,  do. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Pekoe,  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gunpowder,  do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pounchong,  do. 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Tiles,  long,  thick. 

3 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

4 0 

thin,  do. 

0 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

14  0 

Square,  thick,  do. 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

thin,  do. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Tobacco  bhilsa.for 
the  hookah,  1st 

sort,  per  maund 
do.  do.  2d  do. 

25 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

•25 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

do.  do.  3d  do. 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

inferior,  do.  do. 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

strong,  common 

do. 

6 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

s 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

r 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco  leaf,  bbil 
sa,  per  maund... 
Turmeric,  1st  sort, 

per  seer 

T urpentine,  per.  sr 
Verdigris, per  seer 
Vinegar,  Wyatt’s 

per  bottle 

Country,  pr.  gal 
AVhite  Lead,  pr.  sr 
Wallnuts,  per  seer 
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PRICES. 


Jan. 

Mat. 

Nov. 

B. 

A. 

p. 

K. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

p. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

R. 

A. 

P. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

25 

0 

0®28 

0 0 

25 

0 

0@28 

0 0 

25 

0 

0®28 

0 0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

012 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


GHOSTH— MEAT. 


Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

Beef 

large  supply 

large  supply 

large  supply 

every  morning 

every  morning 

every  morning. 

Patna, Sheep  Mut- 



scarce 

scarce. 

Country,  Sheep 

plentifnl . , 

plentiful. 

do. 

do.  Lamb, 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Vpnl  .... 

do  

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

Pigs,  roasting 

do 

do. 

do. 

MUTCHLEE-nSH. 


Tubsa  Mutcliee, 
(Mangoe  Fish). 
Hilsa  Mutchee, 
(Sable  Fish) — 
Beckhtee,  (Cock- 

up) 

Moonjee,  (Mul- 
let,)   

Banspattah 

Khankeelah 

Rowe 

Cutla 

Mirgael 

Bholah 

Tangra 

Quoye,  (Caro) 

Coochia,  (Eels). . . 

Mangoor 

Singee 

Beleah 


(Tfine  nut 

a few  procurable, 
gnrtp.  out 

plentiful 

sp.aree 

do 

procurable 

do 



scarce  

do 

do 

do 



do 

procurable 

do 

Hr. 

do...- 

do 

do 

Hn 

do 

gone  out. 
plentiful. 


do. 


do. 

. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
scarce, 
plentiful, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
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5 


Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

Pairsfih 

plentiful 

procurable 

plentiful. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dhpngnflli 

do 

do 

PhflTllfRl 

do 

do 

Prawns,  Barah 

Chingree  

do 

a few  procurable. 

Bagda,  Chingree.. 
Chotah,  Chingree. 
Khanera,  (Crab). 
And  many  others 
of  inferior  note. 

do 

scarce 

do.... 

plentiful 

scarce 

do. 

scarce. 

/ 

MOORGEE— FOWLS. 


Chittagong  Fowls 
Country,  do... 

Half-grown, 

Geese, 

Half-grown, 

Ducks,  ....  

Young  Pigeons  . . 


scarce. .. . 
plentiful, 
do. . . . 
do... . 
do.. . . 
do — 
do 


scarce. . . 
plentiful, 
do.. . . 

do 

do. . . . 
do — 
do 


scarce. 

plentiful. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


TURKAEEE— VEGETABLES. 


Mutter, 
Peas) . 


(Green 


flower). . 
Asparagus . 


white 

Old  Cobee,  (IS’ole 

Cole) 

Artichoke 

French  Beans 

Potatoes 

Dhorose,  (Ram 

shorn) 

Securcund,  Alloo, 
(Sweet  Pota 

toes) 

Salgram,  (Tur 

nips).  

Gaj  ur,  ( Carrots ) . . . 
Kuddoo,  (Pump 

kins) 

Kuddema,(Sweet) 
Pumpkins) 


Belafy- Bygun. . . . 


plentiful 

do 

gone  out 

do.. 

scarce. . , . . • 

\ 

few  at  market. . . 

} 

procurable. 

gone  out 

pfone  out 

plentiful.  

do.. 

do 

do.. 

do 

plpTihifnl.. 

do 

do. . 

do 

scarce 

do 

do.  . - 

do 

do. 

do 

plentiful.  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

going  out. 

do. 
plentiful. 


going  out. 

do. 
plentiful, 
do. 

do. 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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Jan. 

May. 

Nov. 

Kbeerab,  (Cu 

p.nTTibf>r) 

scarce 

plentiful 

scarce. 

do- 

Oorebah 

do 

sf^arce. 

Chiimlifi  

do 

pliant, ifnl.  . 

do. 

plentiful. 

do- 

Palome 

plentiful 

do  

Loll 

do 

in  season 

PHUIL— FEUIT. 


Cumla  Limboo 
(Oranges).. . . 


Mangoe).  • . . 
Kutcha  Aum 


goe) 

Peachphol, 
(Peaches).. 
Kicboo-pbol, 
(Lecbees). . 
Golaub  Jam, 


Apples). 

Footee, 

Melon). 


Apples). 


Apple) 

Geeaboo,  (Gua 

vas) 

Loquarts .... 
Toot,  (Mu 

ries) 

Taparee,  (G( 
berries).. . . 


Melon). . . 
Patee  Lii 
(Lemons). 
Papiabs .... 


monds).  . . . 
Ook,  (S 

Cane) 

Imlce,  (T 

rinds),  ripe  — 


plentiful 

gone  nut 

gone  out 

rln  

few  at  market. . . 

do 

few  procurable. . 

do 

plentiful 

do 

do 

do 

few  procurable... 

plentiful 

do 

grnip  mit; 

do 

few  procurable... 

do  

do 

gone  out 

gone  out 

do  

do* 

do 

do 

r 

plentiful 

y 

•rone  out 

plentiful 

do  

do 

r 

do 

do 

in  abundance.. , , 

in  abundance — 

in  season, 
gone  out. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
plentiful, 
scarce, 
do. 
do. 

gone  out. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

plentiful. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

in  abundance. 
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DIGHA  FARM-DIN APO OK.  . 


LIVE  STOCK. 

BS. 

Fine  large  fed  Bullocks, per  pair..  100  to  150 

Europe  and  China  breeding  Sows  and  Pigs  25 

Small  porkers 12 

Less  size  do 10 

Babbits,  per  pair..  3 

Gram  fed  Sheep, each . . 8 

Grass,  do.  do. . . 3 

Milch  Goats 8 

Gynahs,  fat,  and  fit  for  immediate  use, per  pair . . 60 

Fat  cock  Turkeys, each..  7 

Fat  hen 4 

✓ 

Geese  fat per  pair. . . 3 

Ducks,  fat doz...  12 

Fowls,  do pair...  2 

Young  Pigeons doz...  3 

Guinea  Fowls pair...  4 

Bantam  do ...  6 

Muscovy  Ducks  „ ...  4 

Middling  size  Boasting  Fowls doz...  6 

Less  size  Fowls ...  4 

Chickens „ ...  2 


SALTED  AND  CURED  PROVISIONS. 

Kegs  containing  2 Rounds  of  Beef  in  prepared  Pickle  per  keg.  16 

do.  Briskets do  ,,  ...  16 

do.  small  prime  do.  8 pieces do  „ ...  16 

do.  Pork  do.  8 to  10 do  „ ...  16 

do.  Pig’s  cheeks,  feet  and  tongues..  ..  do  ,,  ...  16 

do.  12  large  Bullock  Tongues  in do  „ ...  15 

do.  12  middling  size  do.  dried ...  10 

Small  kegs  containing  12  highly  seasoned  Bologna 

Sausages  in  rendered  suet „ ...  16 

Small  Mottled  Sausages  in  rendered  suet ,,  ..  12 

do.  German  do.  do.,.'. . . 12 


A.  p. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


o2 
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Hams PJ.J.  ^ 

Mutton  Hams 

Beef  do 

II  ,,, 

Bacon 

* ff  ••• 

Beef  Bacon 

***** if  ••• 

Hogs’  cheeks,  smoked 

Mutton  Bacon 

II  . 

Hung  Beef 

Colared  Beef 


do.  A^eal 


Buttocks  of  Beef  salted each 

Brisket  of  do.  do „ 

Bibs  of  do.  do „ 

Humps,  large,  smoked per  lb  ... 

do.  Pickled „ ... 

Bullocks’  Tongues,  large each  ... 

do.  small per  doz.  ... 

Bigs’  do „ ... 

Sheeps’  do  „ ... 

Hind  and  fore  quarters  of  pickled  pork each  ... 

Tripe per  keg  ... 

Salted  Pastry  Suet per  md.  ... 

Hogs’  Lard  do „ 

do.  do.  in  Bladders  each,  3 and „ 

Bendered  Marrow per  Ih  ... 

Bologna  Sausages each  ... 

German  do per  pair  ... 

Mutton  camp  do doz.  ... 

Potted  Beef per  ft  ... 

do.  Yeal per  ft  ... 

do.  Hares „ ... 

do.  Chickens m ... 

do.  Partridges ■■■ 

do.  Quails,  &c x ••• 

Smoked  Goose each  ... 

do.  Ducks 

Beef  Portable  soup  per  ft  ... 

Veal  do ••• 

Chicken  do ••• 

Vegetable  do ••• 

Pork  Brown ••• 


EB.  A.  p. 

0 12  0 
0 8 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 12  0 
0 12  0 
0 12  0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

5 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 12  0 
1 0 0 

6 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 
6 0 0 

20  0 0 
16  0 0 

4 0 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
10  0 
2 0 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 
1 8 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 
0 12  0 


asd  cookery. 


R3. 

Bullocks’  Tongues,  middling  size each...  0 

Beef  Brawn per  lb...  0 

Mutton  do •••  0 

Small  Souced  Pig  1 

Smoked  Chine  of  Pork each...  3 

do.  Roe  Fish  1 and ...  2 

Minced  meat per  ft  ...  2 

Tamarind  Fish  in  small  kegs  containing  100  slices. ..per  keg  8 

Fine  Neat’s  Foot  Oil per  quart...  2 

Kegs  contg.  pigs’  cheeks,  feet,  tongues,  ears  and  hocks, per  keg  12 

Tamarind  Fish  in  jars  containing  50  slices each...  4 

do.  Roes  in  do.  24  large ...  4 

Kegs  containing  Tamarind  Fish  Roes. . . . ...  12 

Clarified  Hogs’  Lard  in  3 ft.  jars ...  1 

Tasteless  Castor  Oil  in  quart  bottles ...  1 

do.  do.  in  Pints  do ...  0 


PICKLES,  PEESEEYES,  Etc. 


Pickled  Cauliflower  in  Bottles 

do.  White  Cabbage 

do.  Red  do 

do.  Piccallili 

do.  Beet  Root 

do.  Bamboo . . 

do.  Indian  Corn 

do.  Purple  Cabbage 

do.  Sliced  Cucumbers 

do.  Stufied  do 

do.  Girkins '. 

do.  Onions 

do.  French  Beaus 

do.  Ginger 

do.  Mangoes  

do.  Mangoes  

do.  Country  Plums 

do.  Peaches  

do.  Raddish  Pods 

do.  Stuffed  Chillies,  Red  and  Green 

do.  Limes,  1 dozen  in  each 

do.  Sour  Grout 

do.  Chorindali 


per  lb.. 

,,  • ■ 

• ' >>  • • 

• • 

* • * ft  • • 


• yy  •. 

• yy 

• » « . 

• • 

• » • • 


• • >> 

per jar 

per  square  bottle 

• )» 

yy 

M 

»» 

per  jar 

. . .per  keg  or  jar 

# . . . )} 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
1 


dl)l 

A.  r. 
12  0 
12  0 
12  0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10  0 


8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
0 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
S 0 
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■ per  bottle . . 2 and  . . 3 0 0 


•I 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


^per  lb. 


Essence  of  Chorindah  of  a superior  quality per  phial 

4q.  do per  pint 

Chili  Vinegar  per  quarter  bottle 

Fine  Clarified  Lime  juice „ 

Love-apple  Chutney, 

Mangoe  do 

Mint  do 

Apple  and  Lime  do 

Sorrell  do 

Preserved  Oranges 

do.  Limes 

Peaches 

Melons 

Ginger  of  a superior  quality. 

Citron 

Chorindah 

Pears 

Apples 

Chow-Chow. . , 

Ked  Tamarind 

Yellow  do 

Green  do 

Whole  Strawberries  from  the  Farm  Gardens. 

AUoobookarrah per  lb 

Loquats „ 

Pine  Apple „ 

JS’ectarine „ 

Guava  Jelly „ 

Peach  do „ 

Mangoe  do 

Sorrell  do 

AUoobookarrah  do  ,, 

do.  Marmalade „ 

Mangoe  . . do ,, 

Orange  . . do „ 

Sweet  Eusks,  Bath  Cakes,  &c 

Spiced  Ginger  Bread  Nuts ,, 

Eich  Plum-Cakes „ 

do.  Seed  do „ 

Dried  Artichoke  Bottoms per  100 

Marrow-Fat  Peas per  seer 

Fine  Patna  Potatoes  for  seed per  md. 

do.  do.  for  Table  „ 


B8.  A.  p, 
2 0 0 


6 0 
1 8 
2 0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 


i 0 0 


0 


0 

1 0 0 

6 0 0 

0 12  0 

4 .1  0 

3 0 0 


AND  COOKERY. 
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VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWEE  GAEDEN  SEED. 


At  10  Ks.  and  5 Es.  per  Box, 

1 Mixed  Cabbage 

2 Cauliflower 

3 Knole  Cole 

4 Coss  Lettuce 

5 Eed  do. 

6 Cabbage  Lettuce 

7 Curled  Endive 

8 10  tb.  Marrow  Fat  Peas 

9 Early  Dwarf  do, 

10  Imperial  Blue  do. 

11  Dwarf  Prussia  do. 

12  Green  Marrow  do. 

13  White  Prussian  do. 

14  Green  Symitaire  do. 


15  Windsor  Bean 

16  Early  Pod  do. 

17  White  French  do. 

18  Dwarf  do. 

19  Scarlet  do. 

20  Kidney  do. 

21  Black  French  do. 

22  Hill  do. 

23  Country  Dwarf  do. 

24  Butter  do. 

25  China  Broad  do. 

2G  Alkoose  do. 

27  Cross  do. 


28  Cape  Dwarf  Cucumbers 

29  Long  Hill  Cucumbers 

30  do.  do.  Pumpkins 

31  Oecur 

32  Large  Cape  Capsicums 

33  Ncpaul  Upright  Chillies 

34  Long  Chillies 


contaiuing  the  undei’mentioned. 

35  Indian  Sorrell 

36  Red  Beet 

37  White  do. 

38  do.  Carrots 

39  Eed  do. 

40  Orange  do. 

41  Long  White  Raddish 

42  do.  Red  do. 

43  Cape  Red  Turnip 

44  do.  White  do. 

45  Botan  do. 

46  White  Bombay  Onion 

47  Red  Patna 

48  Artichoke 

49  Asparagus 

50  Europe  Cress 

51  do.  Parsley 

52  Green  Nepaul  Spinage 

53  Europe  Spinage 

54  Broad  Leaf  do. 

55  Eed  China  do. 

56  Italian  Celery 

57  Blue  Larkspur  flower 

58  Sweet  Sultan 

59  Yellow  Choys  Anthemum 

60  Pot  Marygold 

61  China  Satin 

62  do.  Pink 

63  Nepaul  Marygold 

64  Wall  flower 

65  Lupines 

66  Mignionetto 

67  Double  Eed  Poppy 
6S  do.  Balsam 
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•U)l 


69  Double  Variegated 

70  Nepaul  Butlcsa 

71  Holly  Hock 

72  Snap  Dragon 

73  Camomile 

74  Rod  Cockscomb 


7-7  Ten  Week  Stock 
70  Yellow  Cockscomb 

77  Nurstalium 

78  Sun  Flower 

79  White  Larkspur 

80  Starry  Marygold. 


BINAPOOR  BAZAR  PRICES. 


Beef, 

9 

Pies  to  1 anna  per  seer. 

Mutton, 

to  2 annas  do. 

Ivid,  

2 

to  2|  annas  per  quarter. 

Pork,  common,  for  natives 

, 1 

to  li  annas  per  seer. 

Chicken, 

■ H 

to  2 annas  each. 

Geese,  

1 

Rupee  each. 

Duck, 

. 8 

annas  each. 

Large  Roasting  Fowl, 

8 

to  10  annas  each. 

Middling, 

. 4 

to  6 annas  each. 

Cow  and  Buffalo  Milk,  . 

25 

seers  per  Rupee. 

Butter, 

H 

to  1^  seers  per  Rupee. 

Mustard  Oil,  .... 

3 

annas  per  seer. 

Linseed  Oil,  .... 

• ^ 

annas  per  seer. 

Burning  Castor  Oil,  . . 

5 

to  5A  seers  per  Rupee. 

Firewood, 

. 4 

to  5 Maunds  per  Rupee. 

Fine  Soft  Sugar,  . . . 

to  41  seers  per  Rupee- 

Brown  Sugar,  .... 

. 7 

to  S seers  per  Rupee. 

Goor  or  Jaggery,  • . . 

1 

Rupee  12  annas  to  2 Rupees  per  maund, 

Ghee, 

to  3 seers  per  Rupee. 

Table  Rice, 

12 

to  16  seers  per  Rupee. 

Common  Rice,  .... 

25 

to  35  seers  per  Rupee. 

Single  Loaves  of  Bread,  . 

20 

to  25  loaves  per  Rupee. 

Butter  Biscuits,  . . . . 

o 

O 

seers  per  Rupee. 

Plain  Biscuits,  .... 

4 

seers  per  Rupee. 

AND  COOKKKY. 
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CALCUTTA  MONEY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


COINS. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Rupees,  with  their  subdivisions 
Annas  and  Pie;  12  Pie  make  1 Anna;  16  Annas  one  Rupee. 

The  standard  of  the  Bengal  money  has  ever  been  silver. 
Gold  is  occasionally  coined,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  currency 
is  silver. 

Cowries,  small,  white,  glossy  shells,  are  made  use  of  for 
small  payments  in  the  Bazar,  and  are  generally  thus 
reekoned. 

4 Cowries'^  fl  Gunda. 

20  Gundas  I ; 1 Pun. 

4 Puns  1 Anna. 

4 Annas  J [_1  Cahun,  whieh  is  about  ^ of  a Rupee. 

But  they  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  demand  there  is 
for  them,  and  the  quantity  in  the  market. 


Local  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  ponderary  systems,  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  India,  generally  agi’ee  in  name,  though  they 
differ  in  value.  Thus  in  every  case, 

4 Dhans 1 Ruttee. 

8 R/Uttees 1 Masha. 

12  Mashas 1 Tolah. 

5 Tolahs 1 Chittack. 

16  Chittacks 1 Seer. 

40  Seers 1 Maund. 

The  Number  of  Dhans  in  a Ruttee,  and  the  number  of 
Tolahs  in  a chittack,  arc  arbitrarv. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  M^EIGHTS  OF  INDIA, 

Compared  with  the  British  Indian  Unit  of  ‘Weight  and 
WITH  THE  Aa'^OIRDUPOIS  SySTEM  OF  ENGLAND. 


(Selected  from  Prinsep’s  Tables.) 


Place. 

Denomination  of  Weights. 

V'’alue  in  English 
Avoirdiipois 
Weight. 

No.  of  Standard 
Tolahs  ])cr 
Seer,  &e. 

Value  of  Mds. 
&c.  in  Muns 
and  Decimals. 

Benaees. 

Tola  of  215  Grs.  Troy,.  - 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

Tolahs. 

1.194 

Muns. 

Seer  of  105  Sa.  Wt. , - 

2 io  .. 

1G3 

1.3125 

Seer  of  103  do. 

2 9 2 

103 

1.2875 

Seer  of  96  do.  - 

2 6 7 

96 

1.2000 

Calcutta. 


See  the  Tables.  Grain  weights  or  measues  are  derived  from 
the  others,  as  follows : 


COSSIMBAZAE 

{Bengal.) 

CULPEE 

{Agra.) 

Fueukhabad 

{Agra.) 

Indoek  {Malwa.) 


Malwa 

{Central  India.) 
Patna  {Behar.) 


1 Koonkee=5  Chittacks, 

• • 

25 

1 Raik=:  4 Koonkees=l} 

Seer,  - . - . 

1 Pally=4  Eaiks — 5 Seers, 

• • 

90 

400 

1 SoaUy  ==  20  Pallies  =2A 

Maunds, 

205  3-7 th 

5.400 

Seers,  of  76.78.80,  and  82.  10 

Tolahs,  - . - - 

oz.  dr. 

Tolahs. 

Seer,  for  Sugar,  Metals,  Grain 

2 1 15 

82.467 

,,  for  Ghee, 

2 6 3 

92.816 

,,  for  Cotton, 

2 6 12 

94.184 

„ for  Grain,  wholesome,  - 

2 7 5 

95.552 

,,  wholesale  110  Sa.  Wt., 

• 

no. 

,,  retail,  94  do. 

... 

94- 

,,  for  Spice,  82  do. 

• • 

82. 

Seers  of  82  Onjein  Rupees,  ■ 

2 0 6f 

78.803 

Maund  of  20  Seers,  for  Grain 

40  8 6 

Maunee  of  12  Maunds,  - 

486  4 8 

, , 

Maund  of  40  Seers  for  Opium, 

81  0 

&c.,  - - - - - 

12. 

Total  of  12  Mashas,  - 
Seer  of  84  Salimsahy,  Rs. 

190  gr. 

1.055 

2 0 6 

78.689 

Maund  of  20  Seers,  - 

40  7 8 

• • 

Tolah  of  12  Mashas, 

209  grains. 

1.161 

Seer  from  45  to  81  Sa.  Wt. 

60. 

2.500 


Muns. 
(1.0310) 
(1.1602) 
(1.1773) 
(1.1944) 
(1.3625) 
(1.1750) 
(1 .0250) 
(1-9850) 
0.4925 
6.9096 

0.9S49 


(0.4916) 

1.1000 


AN’I)  C0OK.KHV. 
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^^lADllAS  PRICE  CURRENT. 


FISH. 


Roeball,  - - - 

- 

1 

• • i 

to  2 annas  each. 

Mullet, 

- 

- 

1 

“ 2 

to  2 

?> 

Salted,  - - - 

- 

- 

1 

Pomplet,  white  and  black. 

- 

1 

to  G 

?> 

"Whiting,  3 or  4 for 

- 

- 

1 

Dry,  do.  6 for 

- 

- 

- 

1 

jy 

Seer  fish,  . - - 

- 

- 2 

to  4 

J? 

yy 

Dry,  do. 

- 

- 

2 

to  4 

J> 

yy 

Oysters,  per  hundred, 

- 

4 

yy 

Prawns,  3 dozen  for 

- 

- 

- 

1 

pie 

yy 

do.  large  1 do.  - 

- 

- 

1 

3J 

yy 

BEEF. 

Prime  pieces. 

- 

- 

1st  sort. 

per  tt). 

2 

annas. 

do.  - 

- 

2d  do. 

do. 

14 

do. 

- 

- 

3d  do. 

do. 

1 

yy 

Briskets  and  Round, 

- 

1st  do. 

do. 

2 

yy 

do. 

- 

- 

2d  do. 

do. 

n 

yy 

do.  - 

- 

3d  do. 

do. 

1 

yy 

Meat  for  Soup,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

yy 

Shin,  . - - 

- 

1st  do. 

each. 

6 

yy 

do.  - 

- 

- 

2d  do. 

do. 

4 

yy 

Tongue,  - - - 

- 

large 

do. 

H 

rupees. 

do.  - 

- 

- 

small 

do. 

1 

yy 

Heart,  - 

- 

large 

do. 

2 

annas. 

do.  - 

- 

- 

small 

do. 

2 

yy 

Marrow  Bone,  - 

- 

- 

- 

■ 2 

yy 

Feet,  four,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

yy 

Suet,  ... 

- 

- 

per  lb 

G 

yy 

VEAL, 

SMALL. 

Hind  Quarter, 

- 

1st  sort. 

per  lb 

G 

as.  kid. 

do.  - - 

- 

2d 

do. 

do. 

5 

y } 

do. 

- 

3d 

do. 

do. 

4 

yy 

r 2 
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Fore  Quarter, 

lat 

sort. 

per  It. 

3 

as.  kid 

do.  . - - 

- 2d 

do. 

do. 

2f 

it 

do. 

3d 

do. 

do. 

2 

it 

VEAL,  LAEGE. 

Hind  Quarter, 

- 1st 

sort. 

5 

rupees. 

do. 

2d 

do. 

3 

to 

a 

do.  - 

- 3d 

do. 

2 

to 

4 

it 

Fore  Quarter, 

1st 

do. 

n 

to 

3,^ 

a 

do.  - - - 

- 2d 

do. 

2 

to 

a 

do. 

3d 

do. 

1 

to 

If 

a 

Head,  - - - 

- 1st 

do. 

each 

If 

if 

do.  - 

2d 

do. 

do. 

f 

a 

do.  - _ _ 

- 3d 

do. 

do. 

8 

annas. 

Feet,  four,  - 

1st 

do. 

do. 

8 

if 

do.  - - _ 

- 2d 

do. 

do. 

5 

a 

do. 

3d 

do. 

do. 

4 

a 

Liver  and  heart. 

- 1st 

do. 

do. 

3 

if 

do. 

2d 

do. 

do. 

2f 

a 

do. 

- 3d 

do. 

do. 

2 

it 

MUTTOX. 


Saddle,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 4 

rupees. 

Leg,  .... 

1st 

sort, 

- 

1 

a 

Leg  and  Loin,  ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 2i 

if 

Shoulder  and  neck,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

if 

Breast,  .... 

1st 

do. 

- 

- 12 

annas. 

Saddle,  - - - . . 

2d 

do. 

- 

3 

rupees. 

Leg,  . - - - - 

2d 

do. 

- 

If  rupees. 

Loin,  - - . - - 

2d 

do. 

- 

12 

annas. 

Shoulder  and  Neck, 

- 

- 

- 

- 12 

Breast, 

2d 

do. 

- 

8 

Saddle,  .... 

3d 

do. 

- 

- 2 

rupees. 

Leg,  Loin,  Shoulder,  and  Neck, 

3d 

do. 

- 

If 

j* 

Breast,  - - 

3d 

do. 

* 

- 4 

annas. 

Tongue, 

- 

- 

3 

or  4 

pies. 

Brains,  .... 

- 

- 

- 3 

or  4 

pies. 

AND  COORERT, 


J.99 


Head, 2 • annas. 

Feet,  four,  - --4  pies. 

Liver  and  Heart,  -------  2 annas. 

Suet,  - - - - - per  Ib,  - - 6 „ 

MUTTON  FOR  NATIVES. 

First  sort,  - - . - per  seer, 

Second  do.  - - - - do. 

Third  do.  - - - - do.  - 

Head,  feet,  liver,  and  heart, 

Brains,  - - * - - - 


KID,  SMALL. 


Hind  Quarter, 

1st 

sort, 

per  Ib, 

4 

annas. 

do.  - 

- 2d 

do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

3d 

do. 

do. 

2L 

Fore  Quarter,  - 

- 1st 

do. 

do. 

4 

99 

do. 

2d 

do. 

do. 

2 

)> 

do.  - 

- 3d 

do. 

do. 

1 

99 

- 2 annas. 

H „ 

- 1 M 

- 2 „ 

2 or  3 pies. 


KID,  LARGE. 


Hind  Quarter,  - - . 

do.  - - - 

Fore  Quarter,  --- 
do.  - - - - ■ 

do.  - - - - 

Head,  feet,  liver,  and  heart. 


1st 

sort. 

per  fb. 

6 

annas. 

2d 

do. 

do. 

4 

)* 

1st 

do. 

do. 

5 

>9 

2d 

do. 

do. 

3^ 

9> 

3d 

do. 

do. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

99 

PORK,  FRESH  AND  SALT. 


Pork,  - - - - 

Pig,  roasting,  large  size,  - 
do.  do.  small  do. 
Pig’s  head. 

Sausages, 

Pigs’  feet,  large. 


per  tt),  - - 2 annas, 

each,  - - 8 rupees, 

do.  - 2 to  6 „ 

do.  . . 1 

per  115,  - - 4’  annas, 

per  set,  - - 2 


}9 
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Pig’s  liver  and  heart,  - 

• - - - 

3 

annas. 

Salt  Pork,  country,  - 

- per  lb,  - 

5 

Pigs’  feet,  small  - - - 

per  set, 

n 

J* 

POULTKY. 

Geese,  - - . _ 

- each,  - - - 

2 

rupees. 

Turkey  Cock,  Bombay, 

do. 

6 

do.  Hen,  do.  - 

do.  - 

H- 

Powl,  large,  - 

do.  - 2^  to 

6 

fanams. 

do.  small,  - 

do.  - 1|  to 

3 

Chickens,  large,  . - - 

per  doz. 

1 

r.  3 as. 

do.  small,  - - - 

do. 

15 

annas- 

Ducks,  large. 

each,  • 6 to 

8 

9J 

do.  small,  - - - 

do.  2 to 

4 

Hens’  Eggs, 

2 or 

3 

pies. 

Ducks’  do.  - - - 

- 2 or 

3 

EKUITS 

OF  SOETS. 

Pine  apples,  - 

1st  sort,  each. 

6 

annas. 

do.  - - - 

- 2d  do.  do. 

4 

Pomelos,  - ' - 

1st  do.  do. 

6 

do.  ... 

- 2d  do.  each. 

annas. 

Guavas,  _ - - . 

1st  do.  8 for 

1 

fanam. 

do.  - - - - 

- 2d  do.  12  for 

1 

if 

Oranges,  . . - . 

1st  do.  2 for 

1 

ff 

do.  - ... 

- 2d  do.  4 for 

1 

ff 

Water  melon,  large,  - 

- each. 

1 

anna. 

do.  do.  small. 

do. 

9 

pie. 

Plantains  red,  large,  - 

4 for 

1 

fanam. 

do.  do.  small. 

- 6 for 

1 

ff 

do,  yellow,  large, 

- 12  for 

1 

ff 

do.  do.  small. 

16  for 

1 

ff 

Limes,  .... 

- 22  for 

1 

fanam. 

Potatoes,  Neilgherry,  large,  ■ 

- per  viss. 

3 

annas. 

do.  do.  small. 

- do. 

11 

ff 

Tams,  - - - - . 

do.  - 

2^ 

ff 

Onicns,  large,  - - - 

- do. 

5 

if 

do.  small. 

do.  - 

4 

ff 
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DEY  FRUITS  OF  SORTS. 


Almonds, 

- 

1 st  sort,  per  viss, 

8 annas. 

do.  . - - 

- 2d  do.  do. 

6 to  7 „ 

BREAD, 

FLOUR,  ROLONQ,  Etc. 

A loaf  of  1st  poiz  13  oz. 

each,  - - 1 

Fanam. 

do.  of  2d  do.  13 

do.  - - 1 

anna. 

do.  Brown, 

- 

do.  - - 40 

cash. 

Flour,  wheat,  - 

- per  B),  - 6 

as.  3 pies. 

Eolong, 

- 

do.  - - 6 

Sago,  fine. 

do.  - - 2 

annas. 

do.  coarse. 

- 

do.  - - H 

5J 

Arrowroot, 

do.  - - 3|- 

MILK  AND  BUTTER. 

Cows’  Milk, 

- per  seer,  - - 

4 annas. 

do.  Butter,  - 

- 

per  cup,  - - . 

6 to  8 „ 

Buffaloes’  INIilk,  - 

- per  seer,  - - 

n „ 

do.  Butter, 

- 

per  cup,  - - - 

4 

OIL, 

CANDLES,  AND  SOAP. 

Cocoanut  Oil, 

- 1st  sort,  per  md. 

3^  rupees. 

do.  do.  - 

- 

2d  do.  do. 

2rs.  10  as, 

Ginjlee, 

do.  do.  - 

9 19 

Candles,  Europe, 

- 

per  lb,  - - - 

Ij  rupees. 

Soap,  countiy. 

- per  viss,  - - 

3 annas. 

SUGAR  OF  SORTS. 

Sugar  candy. 

- 1st  sort,  per  viss. 

12  annas 

Sugar,  white,  - 

- 

1st  do.  do. 

6 ,, 

1 

6 

do.  do. 

4 „ 

BroM'n,  - 

- 

do.  do. 

lto3  „ 

J agree. 

do.  do. 

2 „ 

GTIEE  OF  SORTS. 

First  sort,  - - . . per  viss,  - - - 10  annas. 

Second  do.  - - - do.  - - - 8 
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INDIAN  DOMKSTIC  ECONOMY 


MADRAS  MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


COIXS. 

The  new  currency  in  Madras  consists  of  Rupees,  half 
and  quarter  Rupees,  double  and  single  Annas,  and  in  cop- 
per, half  and  quarter  Annas  and  single  pies. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  with,  their  subdivi.sions, 
Annas  and  Pie,  thus : 

12  Pice, --1  Anna. 

16  Annas, - 1 Rupee. 

3|  Rupees  exchange  in  account  for  1 Pagoda. 

The  Star  Pagoda  is  exchanged  in  the  bazar  for  about 
45  Fanams. 

The  old  coins  in  circulation  are  the  Star  Pagoda,  the 
Ai*cot  Rupee,  the  double  and  single  Fanam,  and  the  Doo- 
dle. There  is  also  a copper  coin  gent  out  from  Europe, 
of  20,  10,  5,  and  1 cash  value,  the  latter  being  worth 
8-75ths,  or  about  the  9th  part  of  a farthing. 

WEIGHTS. 

10  Pagoda  weight,  = 1 Pollain. 

40  PoUams,  - - = 1 Viss. 

8 Viss,  - - - = 1 Md.  wt.  25  Ib  Avoirdupois. 

20  Maunds,  - - = 1 Candy,  500  ib  Avoirdupois. 


MEASURES. 

Grain  or  Dry  Measure. 

8 Ollocks,  - - = 1 jNIeasure,  or  Puddy. 

8 Measures,  - =1  jNIarcal. 

400  iMarcals,  - - = 1 Garoe,  wt.  9256^  ibi. 
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Each  parah  is  to  be  2 feet  square  and  6^  inches  deep. 
A parah  of  chunam  is  5 marcals. 

Milkj  Oil,  Ghee,  &c.,  are  sold  by  the  grain  measure, 
containing  8 ollocks ; 20  ollocks  are  equal  to  1 English 
Gallon. 

The  Covid  in  Cloth  Measure  is  18  inches,  but  the 
English  yard  of  36  inches  is  generally  used. 


Tadle  of  Exchange  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Madras  Customs. 


Country. 

Denomination. 

ValueinMadrasCurrency. 

Great  Britain  . . . . 

Pound  Sterling,  • 

lU  Company’s  Rs.  each. 

Spain 

Dollar, 

2 Rupees  3 Annas  do. 

France,  • . . . . 

Livre  Tournois  of  France  . 

9 Rs.  1 1 As.  for  24 

India, 

Sicca  Rupee, 

106  Rs.  8 As.  for  100. 

- . • , • • 

Bombay  Rupee,  . 

1 Rupee  each. 

Ceylon  and  Cape  of  Good 

Hope, 

Portugal,  .... 

Ei.x  Dollar, 

14  Annas  each. 

Milrea,  . . • . . 

2 Rupees  8 Annas  ea. 

Denmark,  . . . . 

Rix  Dollar, 

2 Rupees  4 Annas  ea. 

Sweden,  .... 

Do 

MYSORE. 

COINS. 

16  Cash  make. . . . = 1 Fanam. 

10  Fanams.  .-....=  1 Cantaria  Pagoda=65.  4c/.  Ster. 

6 Cantaria  Pagodas  are  equal  to  5 Star  Pagodas,  or  17^ 
Madras  Rupees. 


MEASURES. 

4-0  Pucca  Seers  make  = 1 Morah. 

GO  do = 1 Batty. 

521  do = 1 Garce. 

The  Candy  equals  560  tb.  Avoirdupois. 

9 Trichinopoly  measures  = 50  lb.  Avoirdupois. 
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IN  U IAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


EXCHANGES, 

Tlic  Star  Pagoda  is  45  Fanams. 

The  Bahadry  Pag.  is  40  Fanams  29  cash  = 8s.  Zd.  Stcr. 


HYDERABAD. 

COINS. 

12  Pice  make  1 Anna. 

16  Annas  make  1 Hyderabad  Bupee. 


EXCHANGE. 

388^  Flyderabad  Rupees  equal  to  350  ]Madi-as  Rupees. 
PONDICHERRY. 


COINS. 

60  Cash  make  1 Fanam. 

24  Fanams  „ 1 Pagoda. 

jMadras  Coins  are  also  in  cm’rency  here. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  weighed  by  the  Seer  of  21 1 Rupees, 
81:1^  Pagodas,  or  731  j Fauams. 

A Rupee  weight  = 30  Fanams,  or  430  Nellas. 

A Pagoda  n^eight  is  9 Fanams,  or  144  do. 

3 Rupees  equal  in  Aveight  to  10  Star  Pagodas. 

1 Seer  equals  4293  grains  Troy. 


COMMERCIAL  MEIGHTS. 

8 ATss  make  1 Maund  = 25  lbs.  14  oz.  5|  drs. 

20  Maunds  make  1 Candy  = 517  lbs.  14  oz.  14  di-s. 
Rice  and  all  other  sorts  of  Grain  arc  sold  by  the  garce 
of  600  Marcals. 

100  Marcals  equal  to  18  Englisli  Bushels  nearly. 

The  Garce  ==  13^  English  Quarters. 
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THE  COMMEECIAL  WEIGHTS  OF  INDIA, 

Compared  with  the  British  Indian  Unit  of  Weight 

AND  WITH  THE  AVOIRDUPOIS  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND. 


(Selected  from  Prinsep’s  Tables.) 


Place. 


Argot. 

{Madras.) 
Bangalore. 

{Mysore.) 


Bellary.  {Mad. 
ceded  districts.) 

Madras. 


Masulipatam. 
{Madras. ) 


Denomination  of  Weights. 


Mysore. 

Pondicherry. 


Trayancorp. 

{Malabar.) 

Trichinopoly. 

{Carnatic.) 


Pucka  Seer  of  24  Pollams.  . 
Puddy,  for  grain=47  do 
Kucha  Seer,  of  24  Rupees 
Do.  Maund  of  40  Seers  . 
Candy  of  20  Maunds.  . . 

Pucka  Seer,  for  grain,  S4  Rs. 
Candy  of  20  Colages,  or  160  Srs. 
Mercal  of  9, 10, 12,  &c.  to96  Srs. 
Seer  of  21  Mysore  Es.  orTolam 

Maund,  48  Seers 

Maund,  for  Cotton, =liNuggah 
Thinapoo,  grain  meas.  112  Rb. 
Mercal,  Chunam  do.=12  Seers. 
Pagoda  weight=52.56  grs. 
Maund  of  40  Seers  or  & Viss. 
Candy  of  20  Maunds.  . . 

Garce  for  Grain=12.8  Mds. 
Puddy,  Oil  Mea.r:;8  Ollucks  or 
Parah,  for  Chunam=5  Mercals. 
Mangelin  for  Pearls=6  Grains. 
18  Madras  Chows=55  Bychows 
Tolam=30  chunams. 

Kucha  Seer  and  Mds.  asMadras 
Pucka  Maund=40  Seer  of  2 lbs 
Seer  of  90  Madras  Pagodas. 
Seer  of  72  do.  (for  Metals.)  . 
Seer  of  96  do.  (for  Cotton.) 
Mercal,  GrainMeasure  1 2 Seen 
Garce  do.  do.  4800  Seers 
Scer=24M3'sorells.  of  179  Grs 
Seerof24iPon.  R3.=73IAFuu. 
Maund  of  8 Viss  . . , . . 

Garce  of  Grain=100  Mercals. 
Toolam  of  20  Pounds 
Candy  of30Tolanisfor  purchase 
Do.  20  Maunds  for  sale  . 
Parah,  grain  measure,  . . 
Pucka  Scer=27  Pollams  . 
Maund=13.114  Seers  . . 
.Seer  for  Metals=4167-7  grs. 
Mercal,  grain  mca.  1 ' Gallon. 


Value  in  English 
Avoirdupois 
Weight. 

No.  of  Standard 
Tolahs  per 
Seer,  &c. 

Value  of  Maunds 
in  Muns 
and  Decimals. 

tt).  oz.  dr. 

Tolahs. 

Muns. 

1 13  0 

70.486 

(0.8811) 

3 8 12 

137.930 

0 10  0 

24.304 

0.3038 

25  0 0 

0.3O.38 

,500  0 0 

6.0764 

2 1 m 

81.640 

1.0230 

336  12 

•• 

4.0926 

0 S 7i 

20.621 

0.2578 

25  6 0 

0.3083 

26  5 4 

0.3199 

• • 

112. 

1008. 

0.3150 

0.292 

25  6 0 

24.304 

0.3038 

500  0 0 

6.0764 

320  0 0 

• •• 

3.6888 

9375  cub.  in. 
3750  cub.  in. 

grs.  179.04 

0.995 

0 11  4 

27.342 

(0.3418) 

80  0 0 

0.9722 

0 9 0 

21.875 

0.2734 

0 12  0 

29.165 

0.3646 

0 8 5.6 

20.210 

3i  0 0 

gallons. 

1250 

do. 

0 9 13 

23.860 

(0.2981) 

0 9 lU 

23.022 

25  14  5X 

0.3116 

13J  quarters 

19  14  11 

0.2420 

6907  8 10 

7.2618 

500  8 2 

6.0826 

2 quarts 

1 14  8 

74.132 

25  0 0 

0.3038 

0 9 8i 

23.107 

(0.2896) 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


CEYLON  MONEY,  E^EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


COINS. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Englisli  Currency,  and  tlie  old 
Coins  in  circulation  are  as  follows: 

4 Pice  make  1 Panam. 

12  Fanams  „ 1 Rix  Dollar  of  48  Stivers,  value  l5.  9d. 
Sterling. 


EXCHANGES. 

4 English  or  3 Dutch  Chalees  equal  1 Pice. 

Dutch  Ducaton  pass  for  80  Stivers, 
do.  Shilling do. 

Negapatam  Pagoda. ...  90  do. 

Silver  Rupee 30  do. 

The  Stiver  or  Cash  is  a eopper  coin. 

All  the  eoins  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  are  current  in  Ceylon. 

The  Star  Pagoda  fluctuates  from  59  to  61 1 Fanams  in 
Bills  di’awn  on  Madras. 

The  Sicca  Rupee  passes  for  18  Fanams  either  in  Specie  or 
Bills. 

The  Bombay  Rupee  do.  17  do.  in  Bills. 

18  do.  Bazaai’. 

The  Spanish  Dollar  from  37  to  39  Fanams. 

350  Arcot  Rupees  equal  400  Ceylon  Rupees  or  Rix  Dol- 
lars, but  bills  are  generally  drawn  from  490  to  500  Rix 
Dollars  per  350  Madras  Rupees. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  Bahar  or  Candy  of  480  lbs.  Dutch  Troy  or  520^  lbs. 
Avoirdupois ; but  the  English  weights  are  in  use  here.  The 
Candy  or  Bahar  contains  500  tbs.  Avoirdupois  or  -161  Tbs. 
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Dutch  Troy.  One  complete  bag  or  146  lbs.  net  or  168  tbs. 
Avoirdupois  gross  weight.  The  Garce  equals  92552  tbs.  or 
82  cwt.  2 qrs.  16i  tbs.  Avoirdupois.  A Bale  of  Cinnamon  is 
94  tbs.  Dutch  Troy,  or  102  fbs.  Avoir,  gross : the  tare  is  14 
lbs.,  so  that  the  net  is  80  lbs.  Dutch  Troy,  or  86|  lbs.  Avoir- 
dupois. The  anna  of  Rice  in  the  husk  is  240  lbs.  Dutch 
Troy,  or  2601  Rs.  Avoirdupois. 


LONG  MEASURE. 

The  Covid  is  18^  English  Inches. 


^RY  MEASURE. 

4 Cut  Chundoos  make 1 Cut  Measure  of  Seer. 

4|  Seers 1 Corney. 

2§  Marcales 1 Parah. 

8 Parahs 1 Ammonam. 

9i  Ammonams  or  1800  Meas.l  Last. 

Oil,  Milk  and  Ghee,  are  sold  by  Chundoos  and  Measures. 

The  Parah  Measure  16.7  English  Square  Inches,  and  5.6 
Inches  deep ; and  contains  6f  English  Wine  Gallons. 

A measm’e  of  salt  weighs  44  lbs. 

Coffee  and  Pepper,  &c.  30  lbs. 

WINE  MEASURE. 


15  Drams  make 1 Quart. 

2 Quarts 1 Canade. 

2|  Canades 1 Gallon. 

5 do.  or  2 Gallons 1 Welt. 

75  Welts  make 1 Leaguer. 


Arrack  is  bought  at  80  Welts  and  sold  at  75  Welts  the 
Leaguer. 

The  Long  and  Land  Measures  are  the  same  as  in  England. 
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INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMV 


AURUNGABAD  PRICE  CURRENT. 

Price  of  Articles  Sold  in  the  cantonment  Bazar  during  the  Year 
1847  and  part  o/1848. 


Graik,  &c. 


Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
1st  January  to 
the  5th  Febru- 
ary, 1847. 


Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
10th  March,  to 
the  ~5th  March, 
1847. 


Wheat... per  Ks 
do.  Flour..  „ 

Javary 

do.  Flour..,, 

Bajree 

do.  Flour..  „ 
Chenna ...  • „ 
do.  Flour..  „ 
do.  Dball.. ,, 

Toovur 

do.  Dhall..  „ 
Moonp:  ..  .• ,) 
do.  Dhall..  „ 

Oodud  

do.  Dhall..  „ 

Mussoor 

do.  Dhall..  „ 

Bice 

Ghee 

Goor 

Sugar 

Sugar  Candy  „ 

Mydah 

Soujee 

Salt 

Saltpetre — „ 
Oil  Karadee ,, 
do-  Thillee..  „ 
do.Cocoauut,, 
do.  Castor... ,, 
Cow’s  Milk..,, 
Buffalo’s  do.  „ 
Table  Butter  „ 
Bazar  do. . . „ 

Suet 

Beef. 

Table  mutton, 

seer 

Bazar  mutton 

seer 

Loaves 

Muflins ...  . 
Brown  loaves, 
loaf 


® 36 
® 29 
® 36 

© 20 


15i  © 16  sr. 
13i  © 14  „ 
32 

27 
35 
29 
19 

15 

16 

28 
14 
28 
18 
28 
18 

12 
6 


2l  © 22  sr. 
17i  © 19  „ 


© 18 
@ 23 
© 23 

© 14 
2i  © 2i 
5i  © 5f 
lf,2®2i 

If 

6i  © 9 

H 

16 


Average  price  of 
articles  frcm  the 
! 5th  November, 
to  the  l8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 


42 

34 

42 

34 

22 

14 

16 

34 

21 

30 

18 

30 

18 

12 

6 


© 44 
© 36 
© 44 
© 36 


© 7 


H 

2i 
16 
20 
10 
2^ 


6 

8 

2J 

8 

12 


balls, 
seers. 

© 13  ,” 

Annas. 

© 10  sr. 


© 24 
© 24 
© 24 

© 14 
2i  © 2i 
5i  @6 

If 

10 

9 

18 


6 

2f 

ox 

16^ 

20 

10 


.Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
15tb  April,  to 
the  Sth  May, 
1848. 


16 

14.b 

55 

40 

48 

40 

18 

12 

14 

40 

20 

36 


17  sr. 
15  „ 


@ 56 
© 50 
@19 


2-i- 

6 

8 


>1 

balls. 

seers. 

@ 13  „ 

Annas- 


@ 24 
@ 40 
24,30@32 
35 

22  © 21 

20 

17 

6 © 16 
2A@2i 
4 @4i 

2 © 2i 
U © If 

lo" 

9 
16 

4 

7 

5 
2 

3 
16 
20 

10 
3 

6 

8 


35 

28 

60 

48 

55 

40 

35 

20 

28 

50 

31 

35 

22 

26 

16 

30 

24 

6 


@5 


8 @ 10  sr. 
15 


I’icc.  21 


Pice. 


J? 
>1 
IS 
SI 
IS 
IS 

IS 
IS 
II 
IS 
IS 
IS 

balls. 

seers. 

II 


01 

‘•a 


@13 
Annas 


8 @10  sr. 
14 


@ 36  sr 
@21  „ 
@ 62  „ 
@49  „ 

§56  , 
42  , 
© 36  , 


© 32 
@ 28 
© 20 

© 18 


I- 

7 

2 


@8  „ 
@2f  ,. 
If  ffi  2 „ 

10  © 16  „ 
15  & 16 


12, 

18 

4 
8 
6 
2 
3 

16 

20 

10 

3 

6 

5 


2.} 


17 

34 


© 5 


II 

II 

balls. 

seers. 

© 13  ” 

Annas. 

© 1 0 rs. 


3 Pice.  34  perBupco. 
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Ghain,  &c. 

.•Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
1st  January,  to 
the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1847. 

Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
lOth  March,  to 
the  Soth  March, 
1847.. 

Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
15th  November, 
to  the  18th  Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 

Average  price  of 
articles  from  the 
15th  April,  to 
the  8th  May, 
1848. 

Biscuits. ..per  Es- 

2,d 

® 4 sr. 

2,3 

@ 4 

sr. 

2,3 

® 4 sr. 

91 

4®  5 

sr. 

Charcoal. . ..  „ ... 

70 

70 

70 

80 

9f 

Wood ... 

4 

® 5md. 

H 

@ 5md. 

id  5md. 

4 

© 5 

99 

Hemp.  . . . ... 

14 

seers 

12 

seers. 

12 

seers. 

16 

9f 

Twine ... 

4 

4 

® 4|-  „ 

4 

® 5 

ft 

Cotton ... 

• • « 

4 

4 

99 

Fowls,  full  grown. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

tt 

do.  half  do. 

6 

t 

6 

6 

6 

Chickens. . . „ ... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Eggs „ ... 

70 

69 

62 

124 

Pice  (exchange) 

70 

69i- 

61^ 

62 

THE  COMMERCIAL  M^EIGHT  OF  INDIA, 

Compared  with  the  British  Indian  Unit  of  AVeight 

AND  WITH  THE  AVOIRDUPOIS  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND. 


(Selected  from  Prinsep’s  Tables.) 


Place. 

Denomination  of  Weights. 

Value  in  English 
Avoirdupois 
Weight. 

No.  of  Standard 
Tolahs  per 
Seer. 

Value  of  Mds. 
in  Muns  and 
Decimals, 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

Tolahs. 

Muns, 

Hydrabap. 

Seer  of  80  Hyclrabad  Ks. 

1 15  12 

77.170 

(0.9646) 

{Ijaccun.) 

Kucha  Maund  of  12  Seers. 

23  13  0 

(0.2293) 

Pukca  do,  of  40  do. 

79  6 0 

(0.9646) 

Pulla  of  120  Seers  for  selling. 

238  2 0 

(2.8938) 

JULXAH. 

Tolah  of  12  Mashas. 

184.5  grs. 

1.026 

{Hydrabacl.) 

Pucka  Seer  of  80  lis.  for  Grain 

2 0 1 

77.926 

do.  Maund  of  40  Seers. 
Kucha  Maund  of  12  seers  (for 

80  2 8 

0.9471 

Luckkow. 
( 0^tde.) 

Ghee,  Liquids, 5cc.  Measure.  1 

24  7 12 

0.2922 

Seer  of  100  Lucknow  Its. 

2 0 65 

95.817 

(1.1977) 

or  EXCHANGE  COMPANY'S  RUPEES  INTO  POUNDS  STERLING 

(From  U.  8d.  per  Etipee  to  2s.  per  Rupee.) 
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EXCHANGE  TABLE. 


Showing  the  Exchange  between  Co.’s  Rupees  and  Sicca  Rupees,  and 

Viee  Versa. 


Sicca  Jiupees 

to 

Company’s 

Rupees. 

Company’s 
Rupees  to 

Sicca  Rupees. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

D. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

D. 

ES.  A.  P. 

D. 

BS- 

A.  P. 

D. 

100000 

1 

10 

8 

100000  ..  .. 

93750 

50000 

53333 

5 

4 

• » 

50000  ...  .. 

• . t 

46575 

• • * • * 

40000 

42666 

10 

8 

40000  ..  .. 

37500 

...  ... 

• . 

30000 

32000 

30000  . ... 

2S125 

• . . . 

20000 

21333 

5 

4 

20000  ..  . 

18750 



10000 

10666 

10 

8 

lOOOO  ..  .. 

9375 



• . 

5000 

5333 

5 

4 

5000  ..  .. 

... 

4687 

8 ... 

4000 

4266 

10 

8 

4000  ..  .. 

3750 

...  ... 

3000 

3200 

• • 

3000  ..  .. 

2812 

8 .. 

2000 

2133 

0 

4 

2000  .... 

1875 

• . • • 

1000 

1066 

10 

8 

1000  ..  .. 

937 

8 .. 

. . 

500 

533 

5 

4 

500  ..  . 

46S 

12  .. 

400 

426 

10 

8 

400  ,.  .. 

375 

. . . • 

300 

320 

300  ..  .. 

... 

2S1 

4 ... 

200 

213 

5 

4 

200  ..  .. 

187 

8 .. 

... 

100 

106 

10 

8 

100  ..  .. 

93 

12  ... 

50 

53 

5 

4 

50  ..  .. 

... 

46 

14  .. 

40 

42 

10 

8 

40  ..  . 

37 

IS  ... 

30 

32 

30  ..  .. 

28 

2 

- . 

20 

21 

0 

4 

» . 

20  ..  .. 

18 

2 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10  ..  .. 

9 

6 .. 

. . 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

11  .. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

20 

4 ..  . 

3 

12  .. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

40 

3 ..  .. 

2 

13  .. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

60 

2 ...  .. 

1 

14  ... 

1 

1 

1 

80 

1 ..  .. 

15  .. 

12 

12 

9 

90 

12  .. 

11  3 

8 

8 

6 

40 

8 .. 

... 

7 6 

4 

4 

3 

20 

4 .. 

3 9 

3 

3 

2 

40 

o ... 

2 9 

75 

2 

2 

1 

60 

2 ... 

1 10 

50 

1 

1 

80 

1 .. 

... 

..  4 

25 

9 

9 

60 

9 

..  s 

43 

6 

6 

40 

6 

..  5 

66 

3 

3 

20 

o 

. . 2 

82 

2 

2 

13 

2 

..  1 

81 

1 

1 

r? 

/ 

1 

... 

91 
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TABLE  OF  DAILY  PAY  OR  ALLOWANCE. 

from  1 to  500  Rupeesy  for  moiiths  of  28,  29,  30  and  31  days. 


K upees 
If'’  month. 

1 of  28  Days. 

of  29  Days. 

of  .30  Days. 

of  31  Days. 

1 

(J 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

6 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

7 

8 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

9 

0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

8 

10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

2 

li 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

8 

12 

0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

2 

13 

0 

7 

5 

0 

7 

2 

0 

6 

11 

0 

6 

9 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

3 

15 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

16 

0 

9 

2 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

3 

17 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

5 

0 

9 

1 

0 

8 

9 

18 

0 

10 

3 

0 

9 

11 

0 

9 

7 

0 

9 

3 

19 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

2 

0 

9 

10 

20 

0 

11 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

4 

21 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

11 

2 

0 

10 

10 

22 

0 

12 

7 

0 

12 

2 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

4 

23 

0 

13 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

10 

24 

0 

13 

9 

0 

13 

3 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

5 

25 

0 

14 

3 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 

4 

0 

12 

11 

26 

0 

14 

10 

0 

14 

4 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 

5 

27 

0 

15 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14 

5 

0 

13 

11 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14 

5 

29 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

0 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

31 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

32 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

33 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

31 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

35 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

36 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

37 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

38 

1 

5 

9 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

39 

1 

6 

3 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

10 

1 

4 

1 

40 

1 

6 

10 

1 

6 

, 1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

7 

41 

1 

7 

5 

1 

6 

7 

1 

5 

10 

1 

5 

2 

42 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

6 

5 

1 

5 

8 

43 

1 

8 

7 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6 

11 

1 

6 

8 

44 

1 

9 

2 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

6 

9 

45 

1 

9 

9 

1 

8 

10 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

8 

46 

1 

10 

3 

1 

9 

5 

1 

8 

6 

1 

7 

9 

47 

1 

10 

10 

I 

9 

11 

1 

9 

1 

1 

8 

3 

48 

1 

11 

5 

1 

10 

6 

1 

9 

7 

1 

8 

9 

49 

1 

12 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 

3 

50 

1 

12 

7 

1 

11 

7 

1 

10 

8 

1 

9 

10 

100 

3 

9 

2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

7 

200 

7 

2 

3 

6 

14 

4 

6 

10 

8 

6 

7 

3 

300 

10 

11 

5 

10 

5 

6 

10 

0 

0 

9 

10 

10 

400 

M 

4 

7 

13 

12 

8 

13 

5 

4 

12 

14 

5 

500 

17 

13 

9 

17 

3 

10 

16 

10 

3 

16 

2 

1 

TABLE  OF  EXPENSE,  INCOME,  OR  WAGES, 

from  1 io  16  Co.’s  liupnes  per  Month,  for  o Month  of  3i  Days,  showing  the  Amount  per  Day. 
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1 
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TABLE  OF  INCOME  OR  WAGES, 

from  4 Anna!  io  10  Hupees  per  Munlli,  showing  the  Amount  per  Day. 
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10  Uups. 
per 

Month. 
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HATES  OP  POSTA(JE. 

SCHEDULE  of  Postage  Duties  on  Letters,  Lavj  Papers, 
Accounts  and  Vouchers,  attested  as  such,  vnth  thje  full 
Signature  of  the  Sender,  and  of  Banghy  parcels,  to  be 
substituted  for  Tables  1,  2,  4,  and  5 of  Schedule  A., 
Act  XVII.  1837. 


1. 

II. 

LETTERS. 

Law  Papers, 
attesteu  as 

NATURE  OF 

Accounts,  And  Vouchees, 

SUCH,  WITH  THE  PULL  SlG- 
THE  Sender. 

Distance. 

Single. 

Double. 

Distance. 

' Single. 

Double. 

Exceeding  i 

Exceeding  3.*, 

Not  exceedinK 

Not  exceed- 

Tola,  and  not 

Not  exceeding 

Not  exceeding 

Tolas,  and  not 

Miles. 

ins  i Tola. 

Exceeding  1 

Miles. 

3|  Tolas. 

exceeding 

Tola. 

6 Tolas. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

100 

X 

1 

100 

1 

0 2 

200 

i 

2 

200 

2 

0 4 

300 

2 

4 

300 

4 

0 8 

400 

3 

6 

400 

6 

0 I> 

500 

3 

6 

500 

6 

0 12 

600 

4 

8 

600 

8 

1 0 

700 

4 

8 

700 

8 

1 0 

800 

5 

10 

800 

10 

1 4 

900 

5 

10 

900 

10 

1 4 

1000 

6 

12 

1000 

12 

1 8 

1100 

6 

12 

1100 

12 

1 8 

1200 

7 

14 

1200 

14 

I 12 

1300 

7 

14 

1300 

14 

1 12 

1400  &upwards 

8 

1—0 

llOO&upwards 

1—0 

2 0 

Single  Post- 

Single  Post- 

age  being  add- 

age  being  add- 

ed  for  everv 

edforevervad- 

additional  half 

dilional  three 

Tola  weight. 

Tolas  weight. 

III. 


Newspaper's,  Pamphlets,  and  other  Printed  or  Engraved  Paper's, 
packed  in  shor't  cover's  open  at  each  end. 


/Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  ^c.  printed  in 
India,  IVeight. 

Imported  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets,  ^c.  H eight. 

DISTANCE. 

Not  exceed- 
ing three 
and  half 
Tolas. 

Exceeding  three 
and  half  Ttilas, 
and  not  exceed- 
ing six  Tolas. 

Exceeding 
six  Toliis, 
and  not 
exceeding 
nine  Tolas. 

Not  ex- 
ceeding 
six  Tolas. 

Exceeding  six 
Tolas  and  not 
exceeding 
twelve  Tolas. 

Not  exceeding 

Annas. 

Annas. 

•Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

20  Miles 

1 

2 

3 

1 

,,  400  „ 

o 

4 

6 

2 

4 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

Single  Postage  being  added  for  every  ad* 
ditiunal  3 Tolas. 

Single  Postage  bein®  add- 
eu  for  every  additional  6 
Tolas 
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IV. 

Parcels  sent  by  the  Public  Banghy  not  exceeding  GOO  Tolas  in 
weight,  nor  15  inches  long  by  12  deep  and  12  broad,  or  2,160 
Cubic  Inches  in  size. 


Distance.  Weights. 


Not  Exceeding  Tolas. 

Not  exceed- 


ing  Miles. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

b.a. 

R 

A. 

U.A 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

K. 

A. 

100 

0 

20 

60  9 

0 

12 

0 

16 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

11 

1 

14 

2 

1 

2 

4 

200 

0 

6 0 12  1 2 

1 

8 

1 

14 

2 

4 

2 

10 

3 

0 

3 

6 

3 

12 

4 

2 

4 

8 

300 

0 

9 

1 

2:1  11 

2 

4 

2 

13 

3 

6 

3 

15 

4 

8 

5 

1 

5 

10 

6 

3 

6 

12 

400 

0 12 

1 

82  4 

3 

0 

3 

12 

4 

8 

5 

4 

6 

0 

6 

12 

7 

8 

8 

4 

9 

0 

500 

0 

15 

1 

14 

2 13 

3 

12 

4 

11 

5 

10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

6 

10 

5 

11 

4 

600 

1 

2 

2 

4;3  6 

4 

8 

5 

10 

6 

12 

7 

14 

9 

0 

10 

2 

11 

4 

12 

6 

13 

8 

700 

1 

5 

2 

10  3 15 

5 

4 

6 

9 

7 

14 

9 

3 

10 

8 

11 

13 

13 

2 

14 

7 

15 

12 

800 

1 

3 

04  8 

6 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

10 

6 

12 

013 

8 

15 

0 

16 

8 

18 

0 

900 

1 

11 

3 

6 5 1 

6 

12 

8 

7 

10 

2 

11 

13 

13 

8 

15 

3 

16 

14 

18 

9 

20 

4 

1000 

1 

14 

3 125  10 

7 

8 

9 

6in 

4 

13 

2 

15 

0 

16 

14 

18 

12 

20 

10 

22 

8 

1100 

2 

1 

4 

26  3 

8 

4 

10 

5!12 

6 

14 

7 

16 

8 

18 

9 

20 

10 

22 

11 

24  12 

1200 

2 

4 

4 

8 

6 12 

9 

0 

11 

413 

8 

15 

12 

18 

0 

20 

4 

22 

8 

24 

12 

27 

0 

1300 

2 

7 

4 

14 

7 5 

9 

12 

12 

3 14 

10 

17 

1 19 

8 

21 

15 

24 

6 

26 

13 

29 

4 

1400  and 

2 

10 

5 

4 

7 14  10 

8 

13 

215 

12 

18 

6 

21 

0 

23 

10 

26 

4 

28 

14 

31 

8 

upwards. 

V. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Packets  of  Newspapers,  and  any  written, 
printed,  or  engraved  Papei's  sent  by  the  Public  Banghy,  not 
exceeding  40  Tolas  in  loeight,  and  packed  in  short  covers 
open  at  each  end. 


Not  exceeding  Miles. 

Not  exceeding  20  Tolas. 

Exceeding  20  Tolas  and 
not  exceeding  40  Tolas. 

100 

Annas. 

1 

Rupees. 

0 

Annas. 

2 

200 

2 

0 

4 

300 

3 

0 

6 

400 

4 

0 

8 

500 

5 

0 

10 

600 

6 

0 

■ 12 

700 

7 

0 

14 

800 

8 

1 

0 

900 

9 

1 2 

1000 

10 

1 

4 

1100 

11 

1 

6 

1200 

12 

1 

8 

1300 

13 

1 

10 

1400  and  upwards. 

14 

1 

12 
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SHIP  POSTA-GE  to  be  levied  in  Addition  to  Land  postage 
Letters  received  or  sent  by  Sea. 


Letters. 

Newspapers, 

Parcels. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Pamphlets  and  other 
printed  papers  packed  in 
short  covers  open  at  each 
end. 

Not  exceeding  300  To- 
las weight. 

Not  exceed- 
ing 3 Tolas. 

Not  exceed- 
ing 3 Tolas. 

Not  exceeding  6 
Tolas  weight. 

Not  exceeding  100 
Tolas  weight. 

Annas. 

2 

An  Anna  be 
every  addi1 

Armas. 

3 

ing  added  for 
.ional  Tola. 

Anna. 

1 

An  Anna  being  added  for 
every  additional  G Tolas 
weight. 

Annas. 

2 

Two  Annas'being  added 
for  every  additional  100 
Tolas  weight  up  to  300 
Tolas,  beyond  which  no 
parcel  will  be  received. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EECEIPTS. 

Soak  the  skin  in  water  for  one  day, 
To  jv'eserve  Skins  then  clean  it  well  of  fat;  take  alum 
with  the  Hair  on.  three  pounds,  rock  salt  four  ounces, 
and  dissolve  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  the  skin  in  a tub  or  vessel;  then  boil  it,  and  when 
lukewarm,  put  in  the  skin  and  soak  it  for  four  days,  work- 
ing it  well  with  the  feet  or  hands  several  times;  then  take 
it  out  and  dry  it  in  a warm  place,  but  not  in  the  sun. 
Boil  up  the  water  again,  repeating  the  same  process  with 
the  skin;  then  wash  it  well  and  beat  it  with  a wooden 
mallet  till  quite  soft,  after  which  dry  it  in  the  shade,  rub- 
bing it  between  the  hands  at  intervals.  By  this  means  it 
will  be  as  soft  and  pliable  as  doeskin. 

The  management  of  a lamp  is  not  very 
Cared  or  Argand  difficult,  and  common  care  and  atten- 
Lamps.  tion  by  the  servant  will  keep  it  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  lamp  to  burn 
clear  and  steady,  the  oil  should  be  of  a good  quality  (co- 
coanut  is  the  best,)  and  the  air-holes  in  the  rim  at  the 
bottom  must  be  freed  from  dirt  and  all  impurities,  so  that 
a current  of  air  can  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  wick. 
Pour  out  the  remaining  oil,  and,  having  wiped  the  lamp 
carefully,  examine  that  all  the  parts  are  in  their  proper 
places,  and  by  turning  the  wick  up  and  down,  see  if  it  is 
sufficiently  long  to  last  the  time  required  for  its  bimning; 
if  not,  replace  it  with  a fresh  one ; then  recharge  the  lamp 
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■witli  oil  and  replace  the  chimney  and  sliade,  when  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Common  oil  is  sometimes  burnt  in  tliese  lamps, 
but  the  light  is  never  bright,  and  much  smoke  is  given 
out.  In  the  cold  weather,  cocoanut  oil  must  be  warmed 
previous  to  being  put  into  the  lamp ; this  should  be  done 
as  short  a time  before  lighting  as  convenient.  When 
necessary  to  wash  the  shade  and  bottoms,  use  lukewarm 
water  with  a little  soap,  and  carefully  wipe  them  with  a 
soft  dry  towel.  "With  the  suspension  lamp,  that  is  rai.sed 
or  let  down  by  a chain  and  pully,  be  guarded  in  holding 
the  bottom  firm  whilst  the  lamp  is  being  removed,  to  check 
its  suddenly  running  up  with  a jerk  from  the  force  of  the 
balance  weight,  and  never  leave  the  bottom  and  globe  of 
the  empty  lamp  with  the  chain  di’awn  down  to  its  full 
extent,  as  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  lamp,  to  the 
balance  weight  above,  being  wanting,  the  least  motion  will 
cause  the  lamp  so  suddenly  to  rise  as  to  throw  the  glass 
part  out  of  the  rim  and  break  the  whole.  Sen'ants  should 
have  this  explained  to  them,  as  u ell  as  not  to  rub  off  the 
bronze  from  the  pedestal.  Wicks  can  easily  be  made 
from  the  upper  part  of  a cotton  stocking,  slioidd  the 
supply  run  short,  and  others  not  immediately  procura- 
ble. 


Cut  the  wick  as  even  as  you  can 
Directions  to  trim,  with  the  top  of  the  inner  tube,  but 
light,  and  manage  do  not  cut  all  the  back  part  off,  as 
Clark’s  Diamond  this  wastes  the  vnek  and  makes  it 
Carcel  Lamp.  more  difficult  to  re-light. — The  wick 
is  put  on  with  a cotton-stick  like  all 
ordinary  lamps. — Fill  the  lamp  every  time  it  is  burnt,  as 
the  wick  should  be  well  saturated. — Light  the  lamp  witli 
a lucifer  or  splint  of  wood. — Do  not  put  the  chimney  on 
till  the  wick  is  lighted  all  round. — The  wick  lioldcr  can- 
not be  improperly  fixed,  as  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing 
it. — The  small  cup  that  is  screwed  on  at  the  bottom  of 
the  burner  catches  the  OAcrfiow.  The  lamp  should  not 
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be  cleaned  foi’  ycai’s,  and  witliout  occasioning  trouble,  it 
■will  burn  incessantly  a beautiful  light. 

Soak  isinglass  in  water  until  it  is  soft,  then 
Arnieniaii  dissolve  it  in  rectified  spirit ; in  two  ounces  of 
Cement.  this  dissolve  gum  galbanum,  or  gum  ammo- 
niac, of  either  grains  ten ; add  five  or  six  large 
tears  of  mastich,  reduced  to  a liquid  state  by  rectified 
spiifit.  The  cement  must  be  kept  closely  stopped,  and, 
when  wanted  for  use,  melted  by  putting  the  bottle  in 
some  warm  water.  Used  for  broken  glass  and  china, 
and  resists  moisture  very  well. 

For  broken  glass,  china,  or  stone  ware. 
China  Ce-  Beat  a small  quantity  of  quick  lime  into  the 
meat.  finest  powder,  sift  it  through  a muslin  cloth, 

and  having  smeared  the  parts  to  be  joined 
with  white  of  egg,  dust  the  powder  over  this  and  unite 
the  edges. 


Take  very  fine  white  led  paint,  unite  the  brok- 
Anolher  en  particles  with  this,  and  keep  them  in  their 
Cement,  position  with  slips  of  adhesive  plaster  spread  on 
cloth ; when  the  paint  is  perfectly  dry,  the  unit- 
ed parts  will  be  found  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  slips  of 
plaster  may  be  removed. 

Take  two  quarts  of  tar  with  two  ounces 
Wilson's  Ce-  of  grease,  boil  these  in  an  iron  vessel  for 
mentfor  a quarter  of  an  hour’;  prepare  some  slaeked 
stone,  lime  and  finely  pounded  glass;  pass  eaeh 

separately  through  a fine  sieve  and  mix  in 
the  proportion  of  tw'o  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  glass ; a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  boiled  tar  is  now  to  be  added  to 
this  mixture,  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of  thin  jdas- 
tcr ; small  quantities  only  of  this  cement  should  be  mixed 
at  a time,  as  the  cement  hardens  so  speedily  that  it  is 
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too  liard  for  use.  This  composition  has  tlie  quality  of 
being  imperviable  to  wet  or  dampness  of  any  kind. 

Take  two  pounds  of  bees’  wax  and 
Another,  for  Ala-  one  of  gum  resin,  melt  them  together; 
baster,  Marble,  then  strew  in  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
Porphyry,  substance  to  be  joined,  reduced  to  an 

impalpable  powder ; mix  and  sdir  the  mass 
well  together;  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough,  it  must  be 
w'eU  kneaded  and  worked  in  water,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  may  be  well  incorporated.  When  the 
cement  is  to  be  applied  it  must  be  heated,  as  must  also 
the  edges  or  sides  of  the  material  to  be  joined,  which 
likewise  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

Where  the  cracks  are  not  too  wide  and 
Cracks  in  Chu-  deep,  they  are  better  filled  up  with  dam- 
nam  Roofs.  mer  than  chunam,  as  the  last  continually 
separates  as  it  dines;  whereas  damraer,  if 
not  made  brittle,  and  poured  along  the  openings  hot,  will 
last  for  years,  and  the  roof  remain  waterproof.  It  is  made 
of  Rail,  a gum  resin  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
common  oil ; a small  portion  of  tar  or  wax  may  be  added, 
to  keep  the  dammer  rather  soft  than  otherwise,  as  it  ad- 
heres to  the  chunam  better ; in  the  rains  it  is  hard. 

Put  the  ingredients  into  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  (an 
earthen  one  is  dangerous)  over  a fire,  and  stir  it  imtil  the 
resin  is  dissolved.  This  must  be  done  in  the  open  air,  in 
case  of  boiling  over  or  taking  fire.  Then  fill  the  cracks 
with  this  liquid,  and  the  Avork  is  finished.  Tliis  dammer, 
when  made  without  the  tar,  may  be  used  for  covering  the 
corks  of  bottled  ale,  &c. 

Four  ounces  of  lamp  black,  two  ounces  of 
Blacking,  treacle  or  jagery,  a tea-spoonfid  of  diluted  \*i- 
triol,  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  a wineglass  of 
vinegar,  and  a pint  of  beer  or  water;  mix  the  oil  and 
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treacle  lamp  black  together  so  as  to  form  a paste,  and  add 
the  vitriol,  then  by  degrees  the  vinegar  and  water. 

Take  two  quai’ts  of  stale  beer,  half  a pound 
Another,  of  ivoiy  black,  three  ounces  of  treacle,  half  an 
ounce  of  gumarabic,  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  one 
ounce  of  brown  sugar-candy,  and  half  an  ounce  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid;  mix  up  the  oil  with  the  ivory  black  and 
treacle,  wai’m  the  beer,  in  which  dissolve  the  gum  and 
sugar-candy;  stii’  up  all  together,  and  finely  throw  in  the 
diluted  sulplmric  acid,  which  will  produce  a fennentation, 
and  cause  an  amalgamation  of  the  whole. 


Four  ounces  of  clear  glue,  logwood  chips 
Jet  Polish  for  half  a pound,  finely  powdered  indigo  a 
Boots,  Shoes,  quarter  of  an  ounce,  the  same  of  soft  soap 
or  Harness.  and  isinglass.  Boil  these  iugi’edients  with 
a quart  of  vinegar  and  one  pint  of  water 
for  ten  minutes  after  the  ebullition  begins;  then  strain 
the  liquid  when  cold,  and  it  is  fit  for  use ; remove  all  dirt 
from  the  boots  or  leather,  and  lay  on  the  jet  with  a 
sponge  or  rag. 


Rectified  spirits  of  wine  one  quart,  seed 
French  Polish,  lac  two  ounces,  shell  lac  one  ounce,  gum 
sandurach  one  ounce,  gum  copal  and  cam- 
phor of  each  one  ounce  ; pound  the  gums,  and  put  the 
whole  into  a stone  bottle ; cork  it  securely,  and  place  the 
bottle  in  hot  water,  shaking  it  often  till  all  be  dissolved. 
A very  small  quantity  is  to  be  applied  at  a time,  and 
only  a small  surface  covered  with  the  liquid,  and  that  is 
rubbed  off  immediately ; a little  more  is  then  applied,  which 
is  also  rubbed  off,  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  desired 
polish  is  attained ; the  rest  of  the  table  or  other  furniture 
is  treated  in  the  some  manner,  till  the  whole  sm’face  is 
polished. 
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Grate  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
Polish  for  Fur-  soap,  put  it  into  a new  eartlien  vesw;l 
niture.  with  a pint  of  water,  hold  it  over  the 

fii’e  till  the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  add 
three  ounces  of  bees’  wax  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax, 
cut  into  small  pieces;  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  incorporated 
it  is  fit  for  use.  When  used,  clean  the  furniture  well, 
dip  a bit  of  flannel  in  the  varnish  when  warm,  and  rub 
it  on  the  furniture ; let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  apply  a hard  brush  in  all  directions,  and  finish  ivith 
a bit  of  clean  dry  flannel  or  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Take  fuller’s  earth  or  prepared  chalk. 
To  clean  China  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then 
and  Glass.  form  it  into  a thin  paste  with  water;  ap- 
ply it  to  the  glass  or  china  with  a soft 
cloth,  let  it  dry,  and  then  rub  it  ofi’. 

Wash  vour  casks  with  water  till  all 

V 

To  clean  Casks,  the  impurities  are  removed;  for  each 
pipe  take  one  pound  of  cliloride  of  lime 
with  fifteen  quarts  of  water ; throw  the  whole  into  the 
cask,  and  shake  it  so  as  to  affect  every  part,  then  wash 
it  out  several  times  with  fresh  water.  The  smell  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  will  pass  off  in  a few  hours. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  sweeten  a tainted  cask,  is  to 
have  the  hoops  removed  before  cleaning  it,  by  a cooper. 

To  two  ounces  of  yellow  bees’  wax  put 
German  Polish,  half  an  ounce  of  black  resin,  melt  it  in 
an  earthen  pipkin,  and  add  by  degrees 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  tm’pentine. 

Cover  the  steel  well  with  sweet  oil,  and 
To  take  Rust  let  it  remain  for  a couple  of  days,  then  use 
out  of  Steel,  unslaeked  lime  finely  powdered,  and  rub  with 
it  until  all  the  rust  disappears. 
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Wasli  the  spot  with  diluted  sulphuric 
To  remove  Ink  acid  or  muriatic  acid  with  a feather,  do 
or  Stains  from  not  let  it  remain  long,  or  it  will  leave 
Tables.  a mark  ■,  rub  it  quick  with  a piece  of  rag, 

and,  when  the  stain  is  removed,  drop  a 
little  sweet  oil  on  the  part  and  give  it  a polish. 

Every  article  of  this  description,  Avhcther 
To  clean  Dish  of  block  tin,  or  queen’s  metal,  should  first 
Covers.  be  washed  and  dried,  then  rubbed  with 

pounded  whiting  or  fine  chalk  mixed  with 
a little  oil ; after  which,  wipe  it  clean,  and  dust  some  of 
the  diy  powder  in  a muslin  bag  over  it,  and  polish  with 
a dry  soft  cloth  or  leather. 

The  best  material  for  cleaning  plate  is 
To  clean  Plate,  finely  powdered  whiting  or  prepared  chalk. 

The  plate  should  be  constantly  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  or  occasionally  boiled  in  water  in  wdiich 
brown  soap  has  been  dissolved ; then  wipe  it  clean  with 
a cloth  ; a brush  may  sometimes  be  required  to  remove 
any  tarnish  between  the  fiuting  or  crevices,  and  if  any  dark 
spots  remain,  smear  them  with  a little  pounded  whiting 
mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  gin,  or  turpentine ; let  it  dry, 
and  then  brush  it  well  off,  after  which  polish  with  a soft 
dry  leather.  Plate  that  has  long  lain  by,  if  treated  in  this 
manner,  will  resume  its  original  polish  immediately,  and 
always  after  being  used  should  be  washed  clean,  then  rub- 
bed with  a soft  leather,  and  a little  of  the  powder  whiting 
or  chalk. 


Mix  with  tAvo  ounces  of  rectified  spirits 
Scouring  Drops,  of  turpentine,  two  drachms  of  cither  of 
the  following  essential  oils — cloves,  cin- 
namon, or  lemon ; rub  a little  on  stains  of  silk,  woollen 
studs,  or  linen,  with  a bit  of  soft  cloth  or  old  cambric ; it 
will  also  remove  the  stains  of  paint,  pitch,  or  oil,  Avithout 
taking  out  the  colours. 
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Frequent  airing  is  indispensable;  there- 
To  preserve  fore  shake  and  plaee  them  out  occasional  Iv 

Woollen  in  the  sun,  then  brush  them  well  l>efore 

Cloths  from  either  laying  in  the  drawer  or  chest;  fold 

Insects.  amongst  them  dried  Neem  leaves,  pepper 

corns.  Butch,  camphor  in  small  bags,  or 
bitter  apple.  Furs  should  have  pounded  black  pepper  well 
dusted  amongst  them. 

Hold  the  part  firmly,  to  prevent  the 
To  efface  silk  from  being  creased ; then  with  a clean 
Spots  of  soft  white  cloth  or  an  old  cambric  pocket 
Grease  from  handkerchief  rub  the  spot  very  briskly,  but 
Silks.  not  wdth  sufiicient  Holence  to  fray  the  silks ; 

change  the  portions  of  the  handkerchief 
frequently ; in  a course  of  a minute  or  two  the  spot  will 
entirely  disappear. 

The  stains  may  be  instantaneously  and 
To  remove  entirely  removed  by  laying  over  them  a 
Wax  Stains  fold  or  two  of  dry  blotting  paper,  and  ap- 
from  Cloth,  plying  for  a moment  the  pressure  of  a mo- 
derately hot  iron;  or  hold  a hot  ii'on  or 
poker  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  cloth,  and  the  wax  will 
immediately  be  attracted  to  it,  then  rub  the  spot 
with  a piece  of  cloth  or  brown  paper,  to  remove  any  mark 
that  may  remain. 

Knead  a small  mass  of  dough  midcr- 
Dr.  Train’s  neath  a little  stream  of  water  for  some 
Indelible  and  time,  mitil  it  has  parted  with  all  the  strach 
unchangeable  it  contains,  and  only  a sticky  mass  remains 
Jrik.  in  the  hands.  The  more  cai-efidly  this  is 

done  the  more  pure  the  gluten  will  be. 
To  ten  parts  of  pyroligneous  acid,  add  half  a part  of  glut- 
en, put  the  whole  into  a covered  vessel,  and  submit  it 
to  a gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a solution 
of  the  gluten  will  be  eflected,  and  a saporacious  fluid 
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remains.  Procure  some  of  the  finest  lamp  black,  and  to 
every  twelve  grains  add  one  ounce  of  the  fluid,  rubbing 
it  quite  smooth  in  a pestle  and  mortar,  the  addition  of  a 
little  bruised  allspice,  cloves,  or  cinnamon  gives  the  liquid 
an  agreeable  aroma.  This  ink  if  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  only  becomes  of  a more  intense  black. 

Lunar  caustic  two  drachms,  distilled  or 
Marking  Ink.  rain  water  six  di’achms,  gum  water  two 
drachms ; wet  the  linen  where  you  intend 
to  wi'ite  with  liquid  pounce,  dry  it,  and  write  upon  it  with 
a clean  pen. 


Subcarbonate  of  soda  one  ounee,  water  a 
Liquid  pint,  colom’  with  a little  sap  green  or  gamboge. 

Pounce.  If  potash  is  used  instead  of  soda  the  ink  will 

spread. 

Wet  a spot  with  the  pounce  large  enough  for 
Method  of  the  name  or  initials ; set  it  to  dry,  either  by 
using  the  fii’e  or  in  the  sun ; when  it  feels  stiff. 

Pounce  and  rub  it  well  with  the  smooth  handle  of  a 

the  Ink.  knife  or  the  stopper  of  a bottle ; shake  the 
ink,  and,  as  the  articles  are  marked,  lay 
them  m the  sun  to  dry,  taking  care  that  the  writing 
does  not  touch  any  other  part  of  the  cloth,  otherwise  it 
will  stain  it  indelibly. 

The  acrid  juice  between  the  outer  and 
inner  shell  of  the  cashue  nut,  if  written 
with  on  linen,  stains  it  a dark  brown ; 
so  will  the  milky  juice  from  the  tree. 

The  natives  also  use  the  juice  of  the  marking  nut  (the 
Betarvine  ;)  the  part  of  the  cloth  to  be  written  on  is  first 
covered  with  rather  a thick  paste  of  chunam,  and  then 
rubbed  oft^  after  which  the  juice  contained  in  the  cells 
of  the  nut  is  used  as  ink. 


Native 

Marking  Ink. 
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A clean  solution  of  isinglass  in  water,  or 
Varnishing  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up,  will  an- 
Pencil  swer  the  purpose;  but  great  care  is  requisite 
Drawings,  when  laying  it  on. 

Linseed  oil  three  pints,  bees’  wax  twelve 
For  Preserv-  ounces,  pounded  rosin  four  ounces,  fir  rosin 
ing Leather,  two  ounces;  melt,  add  neat’s-foot  oil  two 
pints,  and  oil  of  turpentine  one. 

Oil  of  linseed  one  pound,  yellow  wax  and  com- 
Another.  mon  turpentine  each  two  ounces.  Burgundy  pitch 
one  ounce ; melt  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

Oil  of  linseed  one  pound,  suet  eight  ounces. 
Another,  yellow  wax  six  ounces,  yellow  rosin  one  ounce; 
melt  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

Linseed  oil  is  to  be  preferred,  but  any  other 
Drying  Oil  vegetable  oil  will  answer.  To  every  quart  of 
for  Paint,  oil,  add  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  vitrified 
oxide  of  lead  (Moordar  sing) ; boil  this  for 
a short  time  and  let  it  stand  to  cool  and  settle ; 
then  strain  it  ofi'  from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  composed  of  the  fatty  part  of  the  oil ; when  quite  clear 
it  is  fit  for  use,  either  to  mix  with  paint  or  other  purposes. 
This  paint  will  dry  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  oil,  if  put 
on  cloth  of  a close  texture,  will  render  it  nearly  water- 
proof; added  to  pounded  chalk  or  whiting,  it  makes  ex- 
cellent putty  for  windows,  &c. ; if  mixed  with  mutton 
suet  and  a little  wax  (melted  over  a fire)  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream,  it  will  be  found  a most  excellent  compo- 
sition for  softening  leather,  and  preserving  it  against  heat 
and  rain. 

Take  bees’  wax,  turpentine,  and  Bur- 
Boo^  and  Shoes  gundy  pitch,  of  each  two  ounces ; melt 
Waterproof.  these  in  a pint  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and 
rub  the  leather  with  this  composition, 
in  the  sun  or  near  the  fire,  until  it  is  well  saturated. 
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If  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  sliould  never  be 
Carpets,  laid  down  on  a floor  without  a coarse  cloth  un- 
derneath, that  has  been  well  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate;  the  quantity  of  water  to  one 
pound  is  about  three  gallons.  White  ants,  which  are  so 
destructive  to  carpets,  will  seldom  go  near  this,  or  cloth 
dyed  with  indigo. 

Oil  floor  cloth,  if  laid  on  a chunam  or  stone  floor  the 
least  damp,  soon  decays,  unless  a matting  or  other  sub- 
stance is  placed  beneath  it.  To  clean, — scruli  with  a brush, 
soap,  and  water. 

A strong  glue,  for  veneer  work  or  other  pur- 
Glue.  poses,  is  made  by  dissolving  isinglass  in  spirits 
of  wine  or  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  a pint  of  spirit.  The  isinglass  must  be  chopped  up 
very  fine,  put  intq  a bottle  with  the  spirits,  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  over  the  fire ; when  required  at  any  time, 
a moderate  heat  will  liquify  it  and  render  it  transparent. 

First  take  care  that  yom’  bottles  are  all 
To  bottle  Beer,  w'ell  washed,  cleaned,  and  dried  on  a rack, 
the  cork  good  and  in  proper  order  (all 
w'orm-eaten  ones,  decayed  or  knotty,  must  be  rejected), 
wash  them  well  in  lukewarm  water,  then  put  them  into 
fresh,  and  they  are  fit  for  use ; be  careful  that  they  are  of 
the  proper  size.  The  cask  of  beer  having  been  put  on  a 
stand,  with  a slight  tilt  forwards,  and  had  time  allowed 
to  settle  (a  few  days  is  quite  sufficient,)  introduce  the 
tap  at  the  bottom,  which  has  been  previously  bored  and 
stopped  with  a cork ; then  with  a gimblet  make  a hole 
in  any  part  of  the  cask  near  the  bung,  and  stop  it  up 
with  a wooden  peg,  that  can  be  moved  at  pleasure,  for 
admitting  air  into  the  cask,  and  facilitating  its  passing 
through  the  tap.  All  being  ready,  draw  off  a little  first 
into  a jug,  and  in  this  dip  the  ends  of  each  cork  as  your 
bottles  are  filled  previous  to  corking  them ; when  tlie  whole  is 
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finished,  tie  the  corks  down  with  string,  and  dip  tlie  top 
into  prepared  boiling  dammer  or  fine  chunam ; this  is  done 
with  the  view  of  securing  them  from  ants  and  other 
destructive  insects.  The  beer  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three 
or  four  months.  To  a mess,  or  private  family  m here  there 
is  a great  consumption  of  this  article,  the  bottling  of  beer 
at  home  will  always  be  found  a considerable  saving;  for 
beer,  that  has  to  be  sent  in  bottles  from  the  presidencies, 
generally  costs,  if  the  distance  is  above  two  hundred  miles, 
from  seven  to  eight  rupees  a dozen  to  the  consumer, 
whereas,  if  purchased  in  cask  and  bottled  at  home,  as  here 
dfrected,  it  may  be  drank  at  one-half  the  price.  The  bot- 
tles are  to  be  had  at  most  out-stations  for  little  or 
nothing;  at  the  presidency  they  cost  from  one  rupee  eight 
annas  to  two  rupees  the  dozen.  The  best  time  for  bot- 
tling beer  is  after  the  rains,  and'  during  the  cold  season. 
In  the  latter,  it  takes  a longer  time  to  ripen. 

After  having  discovered  the  aperture  of 
Ants,  red  or  their  nests,  suiTOund  the  hole  with  wet  clay, 
black,  to  formed  into  the  shape  of  a 'funnel,  and  pour 
destroy.  in  boiling  water. 

Where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  infesting  a floor  or 
room,  lay  down  thin  slices  of  raw  meat  or  liver,  upon 
which  the  ants  will  soon  congregate ; let  a person  go  about 
with  hot  water  in  a basin  and  tlnow  in  the  meat  as  it  is 
covered,  then  shake  it  dry,  and  put  it  down  again  to 
collect  more. 

To  prevent  ants  getting  on  a table,  teapoy,  bed,  Src., 
tie  round  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  or  post  a thin  slip 
of  flannel  dipped  in  castor  oil;  they  will  not  pass  over 
this;  or  place  the  legs  in  pans  surrounded  with  water. 

Are  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  insect 
White  ants  tribe  infesting  a house,  destroying  the  thick- 
est vaftei*s,  furniture,  books,  papers,  cloths. 
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and  goods  of  all  description,  wliich  tliey  perforate  through 
and  through.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  they 
quit  their  reptile  state,  and  become  a winged  insect,  and 
make  their  appearance  a little  after  dusk,  when  they  are  very 
troublesome,  covering  everything  with  their  wings,  which 
fall  off  and  leave  their  bodies  vdthout  the  power  of  mov- 
ing. A light  in  the  room  attracts  them,  and  if  they 
camiot  be  shut  out,  the  best  Avay  of  decoying  them  from 
table  is,  to  have  the  lights  removed  to  one  side  at  a dis- 
tance, and  place  near  it  a basin  of  water,  in  which  most 
will  be  taken.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Coast,  Mysore  and  the  Carnatic,  they  are  an 
article  of  food  among  the  lower  castes,  and  sold  fried  in 
the  bazaars.  The  only  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of 
a nest  is  to  excavate  it,  and  destroy  the  queen  ant,  and 
unless  you  get  old  of  her,  you  may  continue  to  kill  the 
rest  by  myriads  daily  without  success.  She  is  known  from 
her  size,  being  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  pro- 
portionably  large. 


To  secure  boxes  from  their  depredations,  the  best  plan 
is  to  place  them  on  glass  bottles,  laid  lengthways,  and  if 
kept  free  from  dust  they  cannot  ascend.  They  have  a 
great  dislike  to  indigo,  and  will  seldom  touch  cloth  dyed 
in  it,  or  saturated  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ; 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water  is 
sufficient.  They  also  dislike  salt,  which  may  be  mixed 
up  with  the  mud  that  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  floor 
or  wall ; though  this  is  not  an  effectual  remedy,  it  is  as 
well  occasionally  to  adopt  it. 


Wash  every  part,  crevice  or  corner. 
Bugs  to  destroy,  where  they  can  be  secreted,  with  a 
strong  solution  of  alum  water,  boiling 
hot,  of  the  strength  of  as  much  poimded  alum  as  the 
water  will  dissolve;  this  is  an  effectual  remedy.  Or  wash 
every  part  of  the  bedstead,  or  furniture,  with  a strong 
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solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  dissolve  the  sublimate 
in  spirits  of  turpentine  with  the  addition  of  water.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  these  inseets  from  getting 
into  your  beds  and  furniture  where  there  are  native  ser- 
vants in  attendance ; the  utmost  eleanliness  is  requisite, 
by  continually  taking  down  the  curtains,  removing  the 
bedsteads  out  in  the  sun,  and  pouring  boiling  water  all 
over  such  parts  that  the  insects  may  harbour  in. 

If  the  bugs  ai’e  iu  the  wall  of  the  house  or  anywhere 
else  about,  you  may  prevent  them  getting  up  the  posts 
of  the  bedstead  by  placing  each  leg  in  a vessel  or  tin 
saucer,  filled  with  fine  wood  ashes  from  the  kitchen;  they 
will  not  pass  over  this;  and  for  children's  cots  nothing 
can  be  better.  It  is  preferable  to  water,  as  the  clothes 
from  the  bed  may  fall  into  it  and  get  wet ; besides  do- 
mestic animals  often  lap  the  water,  and  servants  forget 
to  see  that  the  pan  is  filled  again.  Never  allow  the 
dobies  to  lay  out  the  clothes,  when  they  bring  them 
home  from  the  wash,  on  the  bed,  as  they  may  have 
some  of  these  insects  amongst  them. 

Cork  cut  into  thin  slices  and  fined 
Rats,  to  destroy,  in  fat,  and  then  placed  where  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  wiU  greedi- 
ly be  devoured  by  them  and  cause  their  death. 

Unslacked  lime  in  powder,  if  placed  ai’ound  their  holes, 
null  also  destroy  them,  by  sticking  to  their  feet,  which 
they  lick  off  and  die. 

Field  rats  may  be  destroyed  by  having  dried  chillies 
mixed  udth  hay  put  into  a common  chatty,  in  which  a 
hole  is  made  at  the  bottom;  then  light  the  grass  or 
hay,  and  turn  the  mouth  close  over  the  rat  hole;  a per- 
son then  blows  through  the  hole  in  the  chatty,  which 
drives  the  smoke  into  their  boroughs  and  suffocates  them. 
Previous  to  doing  tliis  all  means  of  egress  by  other 
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holes  must  be  stopped  up,  or  else  ehatties  similarly  pre- 
pared applied  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

^Vrseuic  aud  eoarsc  meal  flour,  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  or  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  meal,  will 
greedily  be  devoured  by  them ; but  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  them  two  or  three  times  with  plain  meal  first.  Or 
else,  take  some  split  horse  gram  (chenna)  that  has  been 
soaked  in  water  and  become  soft,  sprinkle  a little  sugar 
over  it  aud  then  some  arsenic,  mix  it  well  together,  and 
place  it  for  the  rats ; this  is  a bait  they  will  seldom 
refuse,  especially  if  they  inhabit  the  stable  or  outhouses. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  never  placed  in  the  way 
of  poultry,  sheep,  or  goats. 

The  vermin  may  be  easily  removed  by 
Ticks  on  Dogs,  rubbing  the  dog’s  ears,  or  Avherever  they 
have  fixed  themselves,  with  sweet  or  cas- 
tor oil.  Fleas  wiU  not  remain  on  dogs  or  animals  that 
have  powdered  butch  rubbed  over  them,  or  if  washed 
with  an  infusion  of  the  same;  rubbing  them  with  train 
oil  is  also  an  effectual  remedy. 

May  be  removed  in  the  same  man- 
Ticks  on  Poultry  ner;  indeed  it  is  very  necessary,  if 

you  find  your  poultry  moping  about, 
to  have  them  examined,  and  see  if  these  vermin  are 
not  the  cause;  fowls  die  in  numbers  from  being  covered 
with  ticks.  Some  soil  is  particularly  favourable  to  them, 
and  you  can  only  preserve  your  poultry  by  removing 
them  away. 

Sprinkle  the  room  with  a decoction 
Fleas,  to  destroy,  of  bitter  apple  or  wild  Indigo  leaves, 
fumigate  with  burnt  thyme  or  brim- 
stone, and  have  the  rooms  continually  swept  and  cleaned. 
Pounded  butch,  or  an  infusion,  if  sprinkled  about,  is 
also  a remedy,  and  may  be  applied  to  animals  infected 
with  them. 
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Boil  half  an  ounce  of  quassia  cliips 
Flies,  to  destroy,  in  a quart  of  water,  and  sweeten  it 
well  with  sugar,  let  it  cool,  and  strain 
it;  put  this  in  plates  or  saucers  about  the  room. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  finely  ground 
To  drive  flies  black  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
from  a room,  or  syrup,  mix  this  in  half  a teacup  of 
milk ; put  it  about  » in  plates  or  saucers 
where  the  flies  are  most  numerous. 

But  the  most  effectual  method  of  keeping  them  out  of 
the  house,  or  room,  is  to  have  checks  to  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  let  them  remain  down  during  the  day. 

These  little  insects  are  very  troublesome  to 
Eye  Flies,  persons  reading,  working,  &c.  Checks  to  the 
doors  and  windows  prevent  their  entrance  into 
a room.  Curled  slips  of  paper,  or  cotton  thread  snspended 
to  the  wallshades,  will  attract  them,  where,  if  undisturbed, 
they  remain.  It  is  said  that  they  have  a great  aversion 
to  the  milk-hedge,  also  to  the  Gheegowar,  a small  spotted 
green  and  white  aloe-looking  plant,  which,  if  hnng  about 
the  room,  they  will  not  enter;  this  practice  is  adopted  by 
the  natives. 

Soak  half  an  ounce  of  quince  seed 
Bandoline  for  (Behdana)  in  a pint  of  hot  water  all 
the  Hair.  night ; then  strain  through  muslin,  adding 
a few  drops  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds, 
or  any  other  scent ; cork  it  well,  for  if  left  exposed  to  the 
air  it  soon  spoils ; to  make  it  keep,  a wineglass  of  spirits 
of  wine  should  be  added  after  straining. 

To  restore  hair  on  any  bald  surface  of  the 
Baldness,  head,  it  is  necessary  that  the  system  be  brought 
into  a healthy  condition,  when  either  of  these 
three  stimnlating  applications  may  be  used,  with  every 
probable  chance  of  success. 
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No.  1. — Make  a pomatum  of  hog’s-lard,  blending  with 
it  as  mueh  tineture  of  eantharides  of  treble  the  usual 
strength  as  it  will  take  up.  When  used,  it  should  be 
applied  twice  a day,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  bald  part  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  continued  even  after  the  head 
becomes  sore. 

No.  2. — Take  two  drachms  of  pounded  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (blue  vitriol)  and  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  brandy,  or 
spirits  of  wdne ; rub  this  on  the  part  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

No.  3. — Take  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves  or  cinna- 
mon, add  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine ; apply  this  to  the 
part,  or  all  over  the  head  if  the  hair  is  falling  off. 

A strong  solution  of  cloves  may  be  made  by  first 
bruising  them  a little ; then  put  them  into  a stopper 
bottle,  and  cover  Avith  spirits  of  wine  or  Freneh  brandy ; 
place  this  out  in  the  sun  for  a day  or  two ; strain,  and 
use  it. 


The  seed  of  the  Moringah  or  horse- 
To  p'ornote  the  radish  tree,  when  ripe,  yields  an  oil 
growth  of  Hair,  equal  to  any  known  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  colored  and  scented,  will  be  found 
to  compete  with  the  far-famed  Macassar. 

Shaving  the  head  strengthens  the  air  and  causes  it  to 
groAv  thicker,  and  even  sometimes  to  curl ; or  else  rub 
well  into  the  roots  of  the  air  freshly  expressed  almond 
or  cocoantit  oil,  scented  with  any  essence  that  may  be 
most  agreeable. 

To  wash  the  hair,  use  soft  soap  and  lukewarm  Avatcr 
with  ground  chenna  flour  (native  name  Basun) ; the  hair 
is  first  to  be  av ashed  Avith  soap  and  Avater,  then  the  chenna 
flour,  made  into  a thin  lather  or  paste  Avith  Avatcr  betAveen 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  rubbed  on  the  head,  after 
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M’hich  it  must  be  washed  ofl‘  with  fresli  water  and  the 
hair  well  dried. 

The  natives  use  the  Ritah  or  soapnut. 

Take  thirty  tolah  weight  of  Manjoo  Phul 
Jet  black  dye  (gall  nut),  fifteen  of  Huldah  (bal  hurrah)  of 
for  the  hair,  the  small  description,  roast  each  separately 
in  Tilly  oil  (gingilie),  and  pound  it  very 
fine;  take  one  tolah  of  Pitkuree  (alum),  roast  it  on  an 
iron  pan,  and  add  to  it  one  tolah  of  Nowshagur  (sal 
ammoniac),  mix  and  grind  both  with  one  masha  of  Nulah 
Thothau  (vei’digris) , and  two  tolah  of  the  finest  copper 
filings ; mix  the  whole  well  together  and  make  into  a 
paste  with  aoonla  water,  phyllanthus  emblica,  which  is 
prepared  by  soaking  the  fruit  in  hot  water  for  a couple 
of  houi’s. 

Form  the  mass  into  large  sized  pastiles  or  balls,  and 
when  required  grind  up  one  with  some  aoonla  water  and 
apply  it  over  night  to  the  hair. 

Obs. — This  has  none  of  that  pimple  tinge  peculiar  to 
other  native  dyes. 

Take  oil  of  almonds  two  ounces,  white 
Cold  Cream,  wax  and  spermaceti  one  di’achm,  and  melt 
in  any  clean  vessel,  and,  while  cooling,  mix 
in  by  degrees  two  ounces  of  rose  or  half  an  ounce  of 
orange  flower  water.  Or,  take  three  ounces  of  oU  of 
almonds,  spermaceti  half  an  ounce,  white  wax  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  melt  these  over  the  fire  and  pour  it  into  a 
warm  glass  or  marble  mortar,  and  mix  in  by  degrees  as 
much  orange  flower  or  rose  water  as  it  will  take  up. 

Take  prepared  kali  six  grains,  oil  of 
Milk  of  Roses,  almonds  one  ounce,  essence  of  bergamot 
two  drachms,  rose  water  three  ounces, 
oraimc  flower  water  two  drachms;  mix  the  whole  well 
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Take  oil  of  almonds,  spermaceti,  wliite  wax 
Lip  Salve,  and  pounded  sugar-candy  equal  parts,  mix 
these  together  and  melt  over  a slow  fire;  a 
little  powder  of  alkanet  root,  or  cochineal,  may  be  added 
to  colour  it.  • 

No.  1. — Take  common  close-grained  char- 
Tooth  coal,  pound  it  vei*y  fine  and  sift  through 
Poioder.  muslin ; add  a little  salt.  Or,  roast  the  beetle- 
nut  until  it  has  become  charcoal,  then  grind 
it  up  fine  and  add  some  salt.  This  is  a great  favourite 
with  the  natives.  » 

No.  2. — Take  powdered  cascarilla  bark  one  ounce,  cream 
of  tartar  half  an  oimcc,  mix  both  well  together,  and  use 
as  any  other  dentifrice. 

Safflower  (washed)  two  drachms,  subcar- 
Pink  Dye  bonate  of  potash  eighteen  gi’ains,  spirits  of 
for  Silk  wine  three  tea-spoonsful,  distilled  or  rain 
Stockings,  water  four,  table-spoonsful ; put  into  a stopper 
bottle  and  digest  the  whole  for  four  or  six 
hours  in  the  sun ; then  add  distilled  vinegai’,  or  lemon 
juice,  by  degrees,  until  reduced  to  a fine  rose  colour. 
The  native  practice  is  to  use  a little  red  cotton  in  the 
water,  after  they  are  washed  with  a little  lime  juice. 

First  wash  the  stockings  in  soap  and 
To  wash  Silk  water  to  remove  the  dmt ; then  rinse  them 
Stockings.  in  clean  water,  and  wash  them  again  with 
soap  ; make  a soap  liquor  and  colour  with 
pink  dye  or  a little  red  cotton  (be  careful  not  to  put  too 
much) ; if  the  latter  is  used  add  a little  lemon  juice  to 
fix  the  colour ; lay  the  stockings  in  this ; then  take  them 
out  and  wring  them,  and  set  them  to  dry ; place  a blanket  on 
the  table  and  lay  the  stockings  smooth  upon  it,  and  rub 
them  well  with  a flannel  on  the  right  side  until  smooth 
and  shining. 
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Or,  take  the  liruised  capsules  which  cover  tlie  soapnut, 
(native  name  Ritah,)  and  stir  them  in  hot  water  until  a 
sud  or  froth  is  formed ; wash  the  stockings  in  this  instead 
of  soap,  rinse  them  in  clear  water,  then  put  them  into 
the  colouring  liqihd  and  treat  them  as  last  directed. 

Bruise  some  Tlitah-nuts  and  soak  them 
To  wash  Silks  in  wai’m  water  to  soften,  then  rub  them 
or  Damask.  between  the  hands  until  a lather  is  formed ; 

pour  the  froth  and  liquid  into  tepid  water 
and  Avash  the  silk  in  it,  using  soap  to  any  part  that  is 
very  dirty;  when  elean,  rinse  the  sillc  in  some  weak  lime 
juice  and  wnter ; take  it  out  and  wring  it  gently ; then  hold 
it  at  each  end  and  swing  it  in  the  air  until  partially  dry; 
lay  over  a clothes  horse  a table-cloth  or  sheet  and  place 
the  silk  upon  it,  then  rub  it  with  a soft  cloth  or  towel 
gently  down  until  nearly  dry. 

Silk  stockings  or  gloves  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same 
way,  only  adding  a little  colouring  dye  to  the  lime  juice 
and  water.  Coloui’ed  dresses,  furnitm'e  chintz,  &n.,  should 
be  washed  in  cool  water  alone,  but  if  the  colom*  is  likely 
to  fly,  a little  of  the  froth  of  the  soapnut  must  be  added. 

When  silk  stockings  are  new  and  not  to  be  coloured, 
a little  stone-blue  should  be  put  into  the  last  liquid,  and 
when  Avrung  and  partially  dried,  they  must  be  stoved  Avith 
brimstone,  and  afterwards  dressed  upon  a wooden  le§, 
the  outside  of  each  stocking  being  face  to  face,  and  rubbed 
dry  with  a piece  of  flannel. 

To  give  all  silks  after  Avashing  the  lustre  they  originally 
possessed,  they  should  be  hleaehed  by  exposure  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  a small  quantity  being  throAA-u  OAcr  a 
dish  of  hot  eharcoal  and  the  sUk  exposed  to  the  fumes  iu 
an  enclosed  place. 
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Make  a thin  lather  of  soap,  or  the 
To  wash  Net,  Ritah-imt,  and  boil  the  stockings  or 
Cotton  Stock-  gloves  in  it ; then  take  them  out  and  rinse 
ings,  ^c.  in  cold  water ; let  them  once  more  he 

boiled  in  a lather  and  rinse  them  again ; 
by  this  means  all  injury  by  rubbing  is  avoided. 


Take  out  the  gathers  at  the  top  of 
To  loash  Colored  the  sleeves  and  at  the  waist ; wash  the 
Muslin  Dresses,  dress  in  the  usual  manner  in  eool  water 
with  soap,  or  a lather  made  from  the 
Ritah-nut;  then  rinse  it,  and  roll  it  smoothly  in  a sheet 
or  other  cloth,  and  set  it  to  dry. 

When  there  is  any  suspieion  regarding 
Bite  of  a dog.  the  dog,  the  removal  of  the  injured  part 
by  the  knife,  or  actual  cautery,  should  be 
immediately  resorted  to;  or  the  bitten  part  must  be  des- 
troyed to  the  bottom,  by  repeated  applications  of  caustic, 
and  then  the  wound  covered  udth  a poultice  and 
snffered  to  heal  by  granulation.  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  the  wound,  or  bitten  part,  is  so  situated  as  not  to 
admit  of  excision,  scarify  the  part,  and  bathe  it  with  a 
weak  solution  of  volatile  alkali,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  alkali,  to  four  of  water;  after  having  washed 
the  wound  for  some  considerable  time,  it  may  then  be 
touched  with  caustic.  If  after  the  accident  any  time  has 
elapsed,  the  wound  must  be  kept  open  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer. 

First  apply  a ligature  or  bandage  tight - 
Bite  of  a Veno-  ly,  a few  inches  above  the  part  bitten,  and 
mom  Snake.  wind  it  round  the  limb  till  it  is  brought 
near  the  wound,  when,  either  suck  the  wound, 
or  apply  a cupping  glass ; cut  out  the  part  with  a knife  or 
bum  it  with  a hot  iron,  or  apply  lunar  caustic  or,  wash 
the  parts  bitten  with  eau-de-luce,  or  spirits  of  harts-horn ; 
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at  the  same  time  give  the  patient  a tea-spoonful  of  spirits 
of  sal  volatile  or  half  a tea-spoonful  of  eau-de-luce,  in  a 
claret  glass  of  water,  or  camphor  and  ammonia  with  ca- 
yenne pepper;  a bottle  of  madeira  may  be  taken  in 
draughts  at  a few  minutes  interval,  or  any  equally  large 
dose  of  strong  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor;  keep  the 
patient  walking  about,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  lie  down 
to  sleep. 

Obs. — Poisonous  snakes  have  conical  tubular  fangs,  but 
only  one  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw, 
while  the  innocent  tribe  have  ttoo.  In  the  former  the 
scales  decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the  head,  while 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  latter. 

Apply  a ligature  above  the  part,  if 
Sting  of  a Scot-  possible  making  a strong  pressure  over 
pion  or  bite  of  it  with  a watch  key  or  cut  down  on  the 
a Centipede.  spot,  and  apply  Hme  juice  and  salt,  or  a 

warm  poultice  of  ipeeacuanha  powder,  or 
the  root  of  the  thistle  ground  and  rubbed  into  a paste 
and  smeared  over  the  wound,  or  lint  dipped  in  harts-hom 
or  eau-de-luce,  and,  if  the  pain  still  continiies,  a glass  of 
brandy,  taken  occasionally,  will  relieve  it.  A remedy 
lately  recommended  is,  to  drop  a little  pounded  burnt 
alum  into  the  eye. 

Fu’st  examine  and  see  if  the  sting 
To  remove  the  remains  in  the  wound,  if  so,  remove  it 
sting  of  a tVasp  with  a lancet  or  needle,  then  wet  the 
or  Bee.  pai*t  and  mb  a piece  of  indigo  xipon  it ; 

this  will  relieve  the  pain  at  once.  Or, 
rub  one  drachm  of  pure  opium  with  one  ounce  of  sweet 
oil,  cover  a bit  of  lint  with  this  and  lay  it  on  the  wound, 
repeating  it  occasionally. 

Or,  more  properly,  the  sting,  of  these 
Musquito  Bites,  gnats,  are  attended  with  a high  degree 
of  itching  and  inflammation;  so  much  so. 
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that  persons  cannot  refrain  from  scratching,  and  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  which,  a sore  is  produced,  particu- 
larly with  those  of  a robust  and  full  habit. 

To  allay  the  itching,  in  the  first  instance,  wet  the  part 
either  -nith  eau-de-cologne,  sal  volatile,  lime  juice,  salt 
and  water,  or  a solution  of  opium  and  water ; but  if  ulce- 
ration has  taken  place,  a poultice  may  be  necessary;  or 
keep  the  sore  bathed  with  Goulard  extract  sufficiently 
diluted,  in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  to  a pint 
of  water. 

Olive  oil  is  also  a useful  external  application. 

Bladders  ai’ising  from  burns  or  scalds 
Burns  and  Scalds,  must  never  be  cut  or  opened.  In  all 
accidents  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  an  immediate  remedy,  such  as  immersion  in 
cold  water ; or  surround  the  parts  with  fine  cotton  and 
apply  a bandage  over  the  whole;  spirit  of  turpentine  is 
also  a useful  remedy ; the  sore  to  be  kept  constantly  wet 
by  soaking  bnt  or  rag  in  it  and  applying  to  the  part ; 
this  is  an  effectual  remedy.  Or  take  equal  parts  of  lime 
water,  linseed,  olive,  or  castor  oil,  and  mix  together; 
smear  this  over  the  burn  or  scald,  applying  the  same 
frequently. 

Yellow  basilicon  one  ounce  and  a half. 
Ointment  for  spirits  of  turpentine  three  ounces ; mix 
dressing  Burns,  and  dress  the  parts  occasionally. 

Take  fresh  burned  lime  eight  ounces ; pour 
Lime  Water,  upon  it  a gallon  of  boiling  water ; cover  up 
close,  and,  when  cold,  keep  the  whole  in  a 
glass  bottle ; pour  it  off  clear  when  wanted. 

Chloride  of  lime  destroys  all  bad  smells ; 
Smells,  bad,  four  ounces,  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  water, 
to  destroy,  and  sprinkled  about  or  even  allowed  to  re- 
main in  an  open  vessel,  will  remove  all  disa- 
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grccable  smell  from  a room  or  house.  Where  tliis  is  not 
procurable,  and  a drain  or  any  chunam  reservoir  has  liecome 
tainted,  sprinkle  over  it  a little  fresh  lime  and  then  satu- 
rate it  with  water,  when  it  may  be  washed  off.  Vinegar 
sprinkled  over  lighted  charcoal  in  a room,  is  also  a great 
purifier. 

^ While  the  tumour  is  in  a hard  state, 

Guinea  Worm,  apply  a poultice  twice  a day,  made  of  the 
pounded  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  until 
it  breaks,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  protrudes  so  far  as 
to  be  laid  hold  of  with  ease,  either  by  a piece  of  cotton 
rolled  up  like  a quill,  or  by  a thin  bit  of  bamboo  with  a 
slit  in  it,  so  as  to  hold  the  end  fast;  this,  as  it  advances, 
is  to  be  daily  twisted  gently  round  until  the  whole  is  ex- 
tracted, and  which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  pouring 
cold  water  above  the  part;  whilst  the  worm  is  being  twist- 
ed no  force  is  to  be  used;  when  the  wnrm  can  be  drawn 
no  further,  apply  the  poultice  over  it  until  the  next  at- 
tempt at  removal  is  made. 

This  may  easily  be  prepared  at  home  and 
Castor  Oil.  will  be  found  equal  to  cold  drawn.  Clean  the 
nuts  free  from  all  husks,  then  bruise  them  in 
a mortar  to  a paste,  and  put  it  into  cold  water,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  cocoanut  juice,  and  boil  till  the 
oil  is  extracted ; when  strain  through  a fine  cloth  or  filter- 
ing paper. 

Put  the  dubber,  or  vessel,  out  in  the  sun 
Cocoanut  Oil  if  in  the  cold  wnather,  and  throw  into  it  a 
to  Purify.  handful  of  coarse  pounded  salt ; let  it  re- 
main a few  days,  and  pour  it  off  carefully 
Aiithout  mixing  the  sediment  at  the  bottom. 

For  a full  grown  robust  man,  or  woman, 
Wallaces  one  tea-spoonful  of  red  pepper,  one  tca-sjxjou- 
Cholera  full  of  black,  two  tca-spoonsfid  of  strong  decoction 

Mixture.  made  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  cai-damons;  the 
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above  to  be  put  into  a large-sized  elaret  glass,  to  whieh  add 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  then  fill  the  glass  three  quarter 
up  Avith  brandy  or  arraek,  and  then  fill  up  the  glass  to  the 
top  with  boiling  water,  to  whieh  add  some  grated  nutmeg. 
The  above  dose  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  one 
to  be  given,  and,  if  retained,  which  generally  it  will  be, 
no  more  need  be  given;  but  if  rejected,  the  rest  to  be 
given;  should  this  likewise  be  vomited,  a second  dose  to 
be  similarly  prepared  and  administered.  Hot  bricks  to 
be  applied  to  the  chest,  stomach,  arms,  legs  and  feet;  the 
patient  to  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible;  the  following  morn- 
ing a dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given. 

To  a person  between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age 
two-third  of  the  peppers  laudanum  and  spirits  to  be  given, 
but  the  same  quantity  of  the  decoction,  the  glass  filled 
up  Anth  hot  water. 

To  children  between  three  and  twevle  years  of  age,  half  or 
quarter,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  of  the  peppers,  lau- 
danum and  spirits,  with  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  decoction,  the 
glass  as  before  to  be  filled  up  with  hot  water ; this  last  to 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  administered  as  di- 
rected for  others. 

After  the  dose,  if  retained,  the  patient  will  complain  of 
excessive  thirst  and  a burning  sensation  in  the  intestines, 
this  is  almost  a certain  indication  of  recovery ; but  nothing 
Avhatevcr  should  be  given  either  to  allay  the  one  or  palliate 
the  other,  till  four  or  five  hours  after  the  castor  oil  has 
ceased  purging.  Mulagatanee,  made  strong  with  pepper 
and  chillies,  should  be  given,  and  this  continued  for  several 
days.  To  a European,  young  and  robust,  the  whole  Avine 
glass  to  be  given  at  one  dose,  if  he  is  very  bad  with  cho- 
lera. Where  the  spices  cannot  be  jnocured,  a strong  de- 
coction of  ginger  Avill  answer  the  purpose. 

AV  3 
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The  folloM'ing  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  Cholera 
■were  issued  by  the  Medical  Board  in  Bombay,  during  the 
year  1845  : — 

Bleeding. — This  may  be  employed  if  the  pulse  be  easily 
felt  and  cramps  be  very  severe,  but  in  no  case  when  the 
pulse  is  almost  gone  and  cramps  are  not  present. 

Mixture  with  Opium. — Of  this  a dose  suited  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  and  if  the  purging  continue 
it  may  be  repeated  once. 

Pills. — One  is  to  be  given  to  an  adult,  and  half  a pill 
to  a person  15  years  old,  to  check  vomiting,  if  the  mix- 
tme  be  rejected;  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
taking  the  pill  nothing  is  to  be  swallowed.  No  pill  is  to 
be  given  under  15  years  of  age. 

Mixture  without  Opium. — Of  this  a dose  suited  to  the 
age  is  to  be  given  regularly  every  hour,  or  two  hours  after  I 
pm’ging  and  vomiting  have  been  checked  by  the  preceding  ; 

medicines,  until  the  pulse  improve  and  the  skin  become  ■ 

warm. 


Cholera  Mixture  with  Opium. 

Solution  of  Ammonia 9^  drachms. 

Essence  of  Pepperment 5 ,, 

Tinct : of  Opium 19  „ 

Brandy 19  ounces  and  6^  ,, 

N.  B. — Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  contains  47^  minims 
of  tinct : of  opium,  and  ten  minims  contain  almost  one 
minim  of  the  tincture. 

Cholera  Mixlurc  without  Opium. 

Solution  of  Ammonia 1 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.. . . ly 
Mater 21  i 


ounce 
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B.— Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  contains  20  minims 
of  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  25  minims  contain  minim 
of  the  solution. 


Cholera  Pills. 

Extract  of  Opium 36  grains. 

Powder  of  Black  Pepper 48  „ 

Mix  and  divide  into  24  equal  pills. 

N.  B. — Each  pill  contains  grain  of  opium. 


DOSES. 

Cholera  Mixture  with  Opium. 

Doses  at  adult  age,  one  ounce  or  two  tahle-spoonsful  in  water. 
16  years,  half  an  ounce  or  one  table-spoonful. 

8 „ 90  minims  or  180  drops. 

4 „ 40  „ ^ „ 80  „ 

2 )}  20  ,,  ,,  40  ,, 

1 „ 10  „ „ 20  „ 

To  persons  above  eight  years,  these  doses  may  be  repeated 
once  only  if  no  pill  shall  have  been  given,  and  to  persons 
below  eight  years,  a half  dose  only  may  be  given,  if  the  first 
dose  shall  have  been  insufficient  to  check  vomiting  and 
purging. 


Cholera  Mixture  without  Opium. 

Dose  at  adult  age,  one  ounce  or  two  table-spoonsful  in 
as  much  water. 


16  years,  half  ounce  or  one  table-spoonful  in  water. 
8 „ quarter  „ „ two  tea-spoonsful  in  water. 

4 ,,  60  drops  in  a little  water. 

2 » 30  ,,  „ „ 
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These  doses  may  be  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours 
after  vomiting  and  purging  has  ceased,  until  tlie  pulse 
improve  and  the  skin  become  warm. 

Hot  bricks,  or  bags  of  hot  sand  or  bottles  of  hot  water 
wrapped  up  in  cloth,  are  to  be  applied  along  the  spine, 
and  to  the  legs,  the  legs  and  arms  being  at  the  same 
time  constantly  rubbed. 

Drink. — The  patient  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  free  use 
of  water,  as  drinking  it  will  keep  up  vomiting  and  prevent 
the  medicine  being  retained;  a spoonful  only  of  conjee, 
or  water  with  a little  brandy,  may  be  given  now  and  then. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Where  you  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  ground 
for  this  purpose,  choose  a spot  possessing  a good  command 
of  water,  free  from  trees,  and  of  a neat  and  loamy  soil, 
such  being  best  suited  for  vegetation.  But  if  no  choice 
be  left  for  selection  of  a spot,  and  that  you  must  turn  to 
the  best  account  you  can  that  which  you  possess ; examine 
carefully  its  texture,  and  endeavour,  if  necessary,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  to  render  it  as  productive  as  possible,  and 
which  can  only  be  done  by  adding  manure  to  the  soil,  or 
the  requisite  material  for  either  destroying  its  tenacity  if 
of  a clayey  nature,  or  if  of  a sandy  soil  by  mixing  with 
it  loam  or  peat,  so  as  to  make  it  retain  the  requisite 
portion  of  moisture. 

Loam  is  an  earthy  mixture  containing  considerable  pro- 
portions of  clay  and  sand,  but,  when  calcareous  matter  is 
also  present,  it  is  termed  marl  j any  soil  that  does  not 
cohere  so  strongly  as  clay,  but  more  strongly  than  chalk, 
is  designated  loam. 

Peat. — Lakes  and  tanks  of  water  are  sometimes  filled 
up  by  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  aquatic  plants, 
and  in  this  case  a sort  of  curious  peat  is  formed.  The 
fermentation  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  of  a diflferent  kind, 
much  more  gaseous  matter  is  evolved,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  morasses,  or  tanks,  in  which  aquatic  vegetables 
exist  is  usually  aguish  and  unhealthy,  whilst  that  of  true 
peat  formed  on  soils  originally  dry  is  always  salubrious. 
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Soils  may  generally  be  distinguislied  from  mere  masses 
of  earth  from  their  friable  texture,  dark  color,  and  bv  the 
presence  of  some  vegetable  fibre  or  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  species  of  soil  is  always  determined  by  the  mix- 
ture of  matters,  and  never  by  the  colour  or  texture,  of 
that  mixtm’e,  which  belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  va- 
rieties. Thus  a clayey  soil  with  sand,  is  a sandy  clay — 
this  is  the  name  of  the  species;  if  the  mass  is  yellow  or 
red,  it  is  a yellow  or  red  sandy  soil,  which  expresses  at 
once  the  genus,  species,  and  variety. 

The  true  nourishment  of  plants  is  water  and  organic 
matter.  Both  these  exist  only  in  soils,  and  not  in  pure 
earth,  but  the  earthy  parts  of  the  soil  are  useful  in 
retaining  water,  so  as  to  supply  it  in  proper  proportions 
to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  they  are  likewise  eflBcacious 
in  producing  the  proper  distribution  of  the  animal  or  ve- 
getable matter.  "WHien  equally  mixed  with  it,  they  prevent 
it  from  decomposing  too  rapidly,  and  by  these  means  the 
soluable  parts  are  supplied  in  proper  proportion. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from  air  is  much 
connected  with  fertility.  When  this  power  is  great,  the 
plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  the 
effect  of  evaporation  in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  interior  parts  of  the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  during  the  night. 

Texture  of  Soils. — The  perpendicular  extent  of  roots 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  looseness  or  compactness  of 
the  soil.  As  for  instance,  carrots,  beet,  &c.  All  deep 
penetrating  roots,  Avheu  placed  in  a hard  or  stiff  soil  not 
easily  divisible,  are  not  only  dwarfed,  but  split  into  branch- 
es, or  twisted,  as  it  may.  Since,  then,  the  mere  textvue 
of  the  soil,  independently  of  the  food  of  plants  Avhich  it 
contains,  protluccs  such  effects,  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  attend  to  these  circumstances. 
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If  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  nature  and  very  porous,  the 
Avater  naturallv  sinks  into  it  and  moves  towards  the  hot- 
tom,  which  if  not  of  a firmer  texture,  it  Avill  di’ain  away, 
and  as  the  heat  expends  the  water  nearest  the  surface  in- 
to vapoiu’  and  raises  it  into  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  by 
this  means  the  surface  becomes  dry,  the  moisture  below 
will  gradually  rise  in  the  same  Avay,  leaving  little  or  no 
further  nom’ishment  for  the  plant ; this  is  to  be  remedied 
by  mixing  a due  proportion  of  loam,  or  clayey  matter,  in 
moderate  quantities,  from  time  to  time,  and  dressing  it 
with  old  decomposed  vegetable  manure. 

Where  the  soil,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a clayey  nature, 
the  free  use  of  river,  road  sand  or  brick  dust  will  correct 
this  evil ; but  both  must  be  Avell  worked  and  incor^Dorated 
together,  to  render  it  less  adhesive,  and  manure  sup- 
plied in  the  necessary  quantity. 

If  the  soil  is  worn  out  and  requires  renovating,  dig  it 
deep,  turning  the  lower  surface  as  much  uppermost  as 
possible,  and  pulverise  it  well,  giving  a good  dressuig  with 
animal  and  vegetable  manure. 

Tlie  sweepings  of  the  garden,  refuse  vegetables,  weeds, 
the  pmning  of  shrubs,  with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter, 
thrown  into  a heap  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  decay, 
soon  fits  it  for  manure,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  sow- 
ing seed  and  first  rearing  plants  in,  as  all  young  plants 
on  first  germinating  from  seed  require  a ditterent  nom’ish- 
ment then  Avhen  more  advanced,  after  they  have  exhaust- 
ed that  contained  in  the  seed-lobes  and  seed-leaves. 

The  great  object  in  the  application  of  manure,  is  to 
make  it  afford  as  much  soluble  matter  as  possible  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  that  in  a sIoav  and  gradual 
manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming 
its  sap  and  organised  parts.  Animal  and  vegetable 
manures  can  only  nourish  the  plant,  by  affording  solid 
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TiifittGr  c3.po.blc  of  being  dissolved  by  M'3tcr^  or  g3.scous 
substances  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  fluids  in  the 
leaves  of  vegetables.  Animal  substances,  such  as  carcases 
of  beasts,  require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit  them 
for  the  soil.  The  object  is,  to  blend  them  with  earthy 
constituents,  in  a proper  state  of  division,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  too  rapid  decomposition.  If  covered  with  six  times 
their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  part  lime,  and  suffered 
to  remain  for  a few  months,  a very  rich  manure  is 
formed.  To  destroy  the  effluvia  at  the  time  of  removal, 
a little  more  fresh  lime  should  be  mixed  with  it. 

Blood  contains  certain  quantities  of  aU  the  principles 
found  in  other  animal  substances,  and  is  therefore  a very 
good  manure.  Bones  are  of  great  use  as  a manure,  and 
the  more  divided  they  are  the  more  powerful  their  effect, 
but  when  broken  only  instead  of  ground  to  dust  they  are 
more  lasting.  The  easily  decomposable  substances  in  bone 
are  fat,  gelatine  and  cartilage,  which  seem  of  the  same 
nature  as  coagulated  albumen,  and  is  slowly  rendered 
soluble  by  the  action  of  water. 

The  shavings  of  horn  are  a still  more  powerful  manure 
than  bone,  as  they  contain  a larger  quantity  of  decomposa- 
ble matter.  The  earthy  matter  in  horn,  and  still  more 
in  bones  prevents  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  animal 
matter,  and  renders  the  effects  very  dm-able. 

Pigeons’  dung,  next  to  guano,  possesses  the  most  fer- 
tilizing power;  the  dung  of  domestic  fowls  possesses  the 
same  properties  as  that  of  pigeons,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree. 

Babbits’  dung  is  also  used  Avith  great  success,  and  is 
best  when  laid  on  as  fresh  as  possible. 

The  dung  of  cattle,  oxen  and  cowes,  contains  matter 
soluble  in  water,  and  gives  in  fermenting  nearly  the  same 
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products  as  vegetable  substances,  absorbing  oxygen  and 
producing  corbonic  acid  gas. 

Liquid  mannres  are  found  by  infusing  rich  dungs,  as 
those  of  fowls,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  or  blood,  in  three  or  four 
times  their  bulk  of  w'ater,  and  the  application  of  the  ex- 
tract so  procured  is  made  at  the  usual  season  of  watering, 
taking  care  to  apply  it  only  to  the  roots. 

The  value  of  liquid  manure  is  well  known  in  England 
to  gardeners,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  of  equal  importance  to  the  agriculturist  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  if  the  di’aining  from  the  dung  heap  was  only 
preserved,  as  it  might  be,  during  the  rains,  in  tanks  or 
other  reservoirs,  and  then  mixed  with  loam  and  kept 
under  a shed,  it  would  prove  the  best  compost  for  flowers 
or  vegetables. 

Fish  is  a powerful  manure,  and  should  be  dug  in  fresh, 
but  not  in  too  great  quantities,  or  the  crop  will  be  rank. 

Transplanting. — If  the  object  be  to  remove  trees  or 
shrubs,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  root  fibres  should 
be  uninjured,  and  that  a sufficiency  of  the  soil  attached  to 
the  roots  be  removed  with  them.  If  you  are  transplanting 
vegetables,  such  as  beet,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  the  best 
method  is  to  use  a straight  dibber,  place  the  roots  perpen- 
dicularly without  bending  the  sap-root,  and  then  gently 
replace  the  earth  around  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessaiy, 
should  the  root  fibres  be  injured,  to  remove  some  of  the 
leaves,  otherwise  the  remaining  fibres  will  not  be  able  to 
nourish  the  plant. 

When  it  is  found  impossible  to  preserve  the  root  fibres 
from  injury,  or  to  replant  them  exactly  in  their  former 
position,  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  sap,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  shaded  from  the  light  and  sun,  for  a time  or  a 
part  of  their  leaves  or  branches  cut  ofl'. 

x2 
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The  removing  of  plants  or  trees  depends  solely  upon 
circumstances;  and  the  attention  of  the  principal  facts  by 
gardeners  to  be  remembered  are,  that  all  trees  and  plants 
derive  their  nourishment  through  the  tips  of  the  root  fibres, 
and  that  the  sap  carried  into  the  leaves  passes  off  by 
exposiu’e  to  light  and  sunshine;  therefore  the  necessity  of 
great  care  being  used  to  preserve  the  mouths  (or  sjion- 
gioles)  entu’e. 

Water. — Water  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  and  although  some  will  grow  and  throw 
out  flowers,  they  never  form  seed  Avithout  it. 

The  material  which  water  holds  in  solution  forms  the 
important  part  of  nomashment,  or  otherivise  causes  the 
decay  of  plants.  All  Avater  contains  more  or  less  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  water  is  more  or  less  beneficial  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  mixed  with  it.  Eain  water,  from  its 
fallmg,  collects  a large  proportion  of  air  during  its  descent. 

Wintering. — Trees  are  brought  into  bearing  by  this 
process,  which  consists  in  carefully  remoA'ing  the  earth 
from  the  trunk  roots  and  laying  them  open,  and  at  the 
same  time  picking  off  all  the  leaves.  The  tree  is  left  in 
this  way  Avithout  Avater  for  a certain  period,  and  is  thus 
brought  into  bearing  by  the  nutrient  matters  and  proper- 
ties of  the  sap  being  tliickened,  and  thus  stored  up  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  buds,  the  pulp,  wood,  root, 
and  crown  of  the  root.  The  check  to  the  growth  of  trees 
by  wintering,  &c.  is  thus  advantageous,  causing  the  leaf 
pulp  to  become  thickened  by  the  loss  of  water  and  oxygen. 
— ^When  it  returns  to  the  stem  and  crown  of  the  roots, 
it  lays  the  basis  of  fresh  branches  terminating  in  flower 
buds.  Whereas,  AA'ere  a plant  to  remain  unmoA’ed  in  a 
rich  soil  Avell  Avatered,  it  would  probably  send*  up  more 
sap  than  the  light  could  readily  depriA'C  of  its  water  and 
oxygen,  and  thence  Avould  push  out  new  leaves  to  carry 
ofl‘  the  superabundance,  Avhilc  there  Avould  be  no  pulp 
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formed  thick  enough  and  containing  enough  of  carbon  to 
produce  flowers. 

^YoRMS — May  cither  be  destroyed  by  picking  them  up 
by  hand  very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening 
in  moist  weather,  or  by  watering  by  lime  or  salt  and 
water. 


Wounds  in  Trees. — To  heal  wounds  in  trees,  make  a 
varnish  of  common  linseed  oil  rendered  very  dry,  boiling 
it  for  the  space  of  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of  litharge  to 
each  pound  of  oil,  mixed  mth  calcined  bones  (pulverized 
and  sifted)  to  the  consistence  of  almost  a liquid  paste. 
The  wounds  are  to  be  coverd  by  means  of  a brush,  after 
the  bark  and  other  substances  has  been  pared  off  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  as  smooth  and  even  as  possible.  The  var- 
nish must  be  applied  in  dry  w'eather,  in  order  that  it  may 
attach  itself  properly. 

Destroying  White  Ants. — Take  a bundle  of  the  twigs 
of  the  Sarcostemma  Vimiiiali ; put  it  into  the  trough  or 
pot  by  which  the  bed  or  field  is  watered,  along  with  a 
bag  of  salt  hard  packed,  so  that  it  may  only  dissolve 
gradually.  Water  so  impregnated  destroys  insects  with- 
out injuring  the  plants.  Dry  twigs  answer  as  well  as 
green.  It  abounds  in  the  Deccan,  and  all  Gogah  aiul  the 
coast  of  Kattywar. — Hind,  name,  Soom. 

Destroying  Insects  on  Vegetables,  &c. — Sprinkle  the 
leaves  over  with  veiy  fine  pounded  sulphur  tied  up  in  a 
muslin  bag,  or  with  w'ood-ashes  from  the  kitchen. 
Fumigate  also  the  trees  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  sprinkle 
the  leaves  with  a solution  made  after  the  following  manner : 
to  three  parts  of  lime  add  one  of  sulphur,  and  boil  both 
together  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water : you  may  also 
soak  the  seed  in  this. 

Preparing  Ground. — Having  selected  your  spot,  which 
you  wish  to  prepare  for  either  sowing  crops  or  making  a 
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plautatioiij  tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  it  of 
weeds  by  drying  or  plougliing  tbe  whole  up  well,  cxixisiug 
tlie  earth  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  sun  and  air,  tlien  breaking 
up  tbe  clods  of  earth  and  removing  tlie  weeds,  which 
should  be  burnt  on  tbe  spot,  as  tbe  ashes  form  an  excel- 
lent manure,  and  you  are  certain  that  the  weeds  are 
destroyed. 

Pruning — Consists  in  removing  all  superfluous  branches, 
either  for  tbe  purpose  of  increasing  tbe  fmit,  making  it 
bear  better,  and  more  regular  in  its  appearance,  or  enlarg- 
ing tbe  tree.  Though  an  operation  in  general  practice,  it 
is  nevertheless  but  by  few  properly  understood,  and  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  and  observation,  bearing 
in  mind  tbe  various  modes  in  which  each  tree  is 
disposed  to  produce  its  fruit  or  flower,  and  being  careful 
to  remove  such  branches  and  slips  only  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  disfigiu’ing  or  inimang  the  tree,  &c.  Be 
careful  in  remoidng  decayed  branches,  that  you  cut  them 
clean  down  to  the  place  from  which  they  were  produced, 
otherwise  that  part  of  the  branch  which  is  left  uill  also 
decay  and  prove  hurtful  to  the  tree. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  EUROPE 
VEGETABLES,  Etc. 

Arttciioke. — There  are  four  species;  only  two  are  cul- 
tivated for  use.  It  has  large  pinnatified  leaves,  erect,  and 
of  about  two  or  three  feet  long.  From  tbe  centre  arises 
a long  stalk,  which  gives  oil’  branches,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a large  round  scaly  head  composed  of  numerous 
oval  scales  enclosing  the  florits  setting  on  a large  fleshy 
base,  wbicb,  with  the  fleshy  part  on  tbe  base  of  tbe  scales, 
is  tbe  only  part  eaten : it  is  called  the  artichoke  bottom. 

Tbe  two  sorts  grown  are,  the  French  conical  spinc- 
Icafcd,  and  round  Dutch  globular-beaded.  The  seed  may 
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be  sown  iu  June  anil  continued  during  the  rains;  tlie  soil 
sliould  be  liglit  and  of  a good  loamy  description;  the  seed 
somi  at  least  six  inches  apart.  AVhen  they  are  in  four  or 
six  leaves,  they  may  be  transplanted  in  rows,  and  in 
open  situations  and  good  soil,  three  or  four  feet  asunder. 
The  gromid  sliould  be  of  a light  consistence  and  well 
manured.  Let  the  trenches  be  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
at  least  from  one  to  two  feet  broad:  they  will  require 
occasional  indgation  if  the  weather  is  dry,  after  having 
been  well  watered  by  the  hand.  When  first  removed,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  rains,  and  the  plants  have  arrived  at 
almost  their  fuU  size,  a small  black  fly  collects  upon  them 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  destroys  the  whole  of  the 
leaves.  Tliis  also  happens  to  plants  raised  from  seed  sonar 
in  October,  or  at  the  close  of  the  rains.  When  the 

plants,  in  January,  February  and  March  have  arrived  at 
their  full  perfection,  they  may  be  propagated  from  slips 
that  grow  on  the  side  of  the  old  plants,  which  wither  and 
dry  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gone  to  seed.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  removing  both  plants  and  shoots,  that 
a sufiicient  quantity  of  earth  is  taken  up  with  the  roots, 
so  that  the  spongioles  are  uninjured.  When  they  appear 
to  have  taken  root  well,  let  the  ground  occasionally  be 
loosened  round  them,  and  the  stalks  well  earthed  up. 

The  best  means  of  preserving  the  plants  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  fly  is,  to  cover  the  leaves  well  over  with 
ashes  from  the  kitchen,  or  sprinkle  them  with  tobacco 
water.  The  seed  from  Europe,  the  Cape,  Persia,  and 

Hindoostan,  all  grow  well,  but  those  that  I have  succeed- 
ed best  with  were  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal : 
they  were  of  the  large  globular  kind,  and  from  being 
acclimated,  I thought  they  did  not  sufier  so  much  from' 
the  fly  as  others.  More  then  one  head  should  not  be 
allowed  on  each  stalk  : pick  all  the  others  off.  If  a piece 
of  stick  is  run  through  the  stalk  across,  under  each 

head,  it  tends  to  cidargc  it.  The  seed  may  be  collect- 
ed Avhenever  ripe,  which  is  mostly  in  May  or  June.  The 
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largest  and  finest  heads  do  not  always  give  the  most  see^l 
— often  the  reverse.  Young  articlioke  shoots,  if  lilanclied, 
may  be  eaten  as  salad. 


Asparagus. — The  speeies  are  many,  but  only  one  is  cul- 
tivated for  use.  The  method  of  first  raising  the  plants 
from  seed,  is  either  by  broad  cast,  in  beds  of  six  feet 
square,  or  in  long  beds  of  about  two  feet  broad,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  If  so\m  in  square  beds,  when  the  grass 
is  about  six  or  ten  inehes  high,  and  begins  to  bear  small 
flowers,  it  may  then  be  transplanted,  and  must  be  care- 
fidly  taken  up  Tvith  a suffieieney  of  earth  attaehed  to  the 
roots,  and  planted  in  trenches  at  least  six  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  broad.  Between  each  trench  shoifld  be  a 
space  of  one  foot  or  more.  The  plants  may  then  be  laid 
down  in  double  rows  in  the  trench  prepared,  at  six  or 
eight  inches  asunder  ■ — perhaps  a greater  distance  may  be 
better.  The  roots  must  be  carefully  covered,  and  well 
watered.  The  beds  cannot  be  of  too  rich  and  light  a soil, 
and  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered  as  occasion 
requires.  When  the  asparagus  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
commence  working  the  beds  after  the  stalks  have  gone  to 
seed,  the  watering  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  stalks 
allowed  to  dry  and  ivither ; then  uncover  carefidly  the 
roots,  being  cautious  not  to  injm’e  the  crowns ; cut  or 
t^vist  off  the  stalks,  and  cover  up  the  cro^vns  again  with 
old  rich  manure  about  two  inches  high ; then  turn  over 
upon  it  the  spare  ground  that  as  been  left  between  the 
trenches.  Thus  you  will  have  in  the  middle  of  the  rows 
a water-course,  which  will  serve  to  irrigate  the  roots 
below.  The  watering  must  be  continued  daily  if  ncces- 
saiy,  which  will  cause  the  plants  to  send  shoots  up 
tlirough  the  loose  soil  above  them,  and,  if  well  managed, 
the  grass  Avill  be  white  and  fine.  Before  putting  down 
your  plants  in  trenches,  plenty  of  good  manure  should  be 
well  dug  into  them,  so  as  to  form  a rich  soil  for  the 
roots  to  strike  in.  After  the  grass  has  been  cut,  and  the 
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shoots  are  getting  thin,  cease  working  the  beds  and  let 
them  go  to  seed,  wlien  they  may  be  again  worked.  You 
will  seldom  get  more  than  two  crops  in  the  year  from  ' 
the  same  beds,  therefore  you  should  have  them  in  succes- 
sion. I do  not  know  of  any  animal,  except  rats,  destruc- 
tive to  the  roots : flooding  with  water  is  the  only  remedy. 

Basil,  Sweet  Borage — Grows  as  a shrub,  and  is  only 
used  for  seasonings,  with  other  sweet  herbs,  in  various 
culinary  operations.  Grows  in  all  parts  of  India  from 
seed,  or  slips,  in  any  light  soil.  Is  used  chiefly  for  flavor- 
ing sherbet,  &c. 

Beans,  Broad  and  Windsor — Should  be  sorni  in  the 
cold  weather  in  drills,  the  same  as  peas,  each  bean  at  six 
inches  apart;  the  rows  sufficiently  separated  to  admit  a 
person  to  pass  between  them  for  picking,  weeding,  &c. 

The  best  time  in  the  Deccan  for  sowing  is  in  November, 
and  if  the  ground  is  light  and  well  manured,  there  is  no 
chance  of  failure.  I would  also  recommend  the  seed  to 
be  changed  every  season.  Rats  and  porcupines  are  very 
destnictive  to  them. 

Beans,  French — White,  Black,  and  Yellow  Haricot. 
— These  beans  are  runners  and  dwarfs  ; they  should  be 
sown  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  you  may  com- 
mence sowing  them  at  the  close  of  the  hot  winds.  The 
dwarf  white  are  preferable  at  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
as  they  bear  sooner  than  the  other  sorts,  which  require 
sticks  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  strong,  so  that  they  may 
stand  the  rain  and  wind ; you  can  continue  to  plant  them 
until  march  with  success.  All  that  is  necessary  is  not  to 
put  them  too  close,  and  to  remove  catterpillars  that  ai’e 
found  upon  them  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
These  beans  arc  very  hardy,  and  grow  w'cll  in  almost  any 
soil ; at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  the  blistering  fly 
(mylabris  ci chorea)  is  vciy  destructive  to  the  flower,  and 
must  be  carefully  removed. 
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The  Portuguese  bean,  or  Chevaux  de  Frise,  cultivated 
like  all  other  beans.  Its  pod  has  four  fringed  angles,  the 
edges  jagged : they  are  dressed  like  French  beans. 

All  the  other  sorts  are  grown  in  the  same  manner. 

Beet-Root,  Red  and  White — Is  grown  from  seed,  and 
thrives  best  in  a light  grey  soil.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  transplanted  in  either  rows 
or  beds.  This  crop  will  not  produce  such  large  roots  as 
those  sovra  later,  but  with  care  some  roots  fit  for  salad  mav 
be  forthcoming  in  September ; and  I would  advise  the  plants 
being  grown  on  ridges  dui’ing  the  rainy  season.  The  leaves, 
when  not  too  large,  of  both  species,  are  used  and  eaten  as 
spinage.  Each  plant  should  be  at  least  a foot  apart,  and 
in  transplanting  them,  care  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  root 
up  unbroken,  and  the  hole  in  which  they  are  put  should, 
with  a dibble,  be  made  quite  even,  and  the  plant  "put  in 
straight.  It  may  be  transplanted  at  any  period  of  its 
growth,  except  when  going  to  seed,  and  which  all  the  early 
sown  is  apt  to  do.  Fresh  seed,  if  procurable,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, though  I have  no  doubt  if  seed  grown  in  the  Deccan 
were  sent  to  another  part  of  the  country  it  would  thrive 
well.  Beet-root  is  always  the  finest  for  not  being  trans- 
planted, and  the  soil  cannot  be  too  light,  and  of  a rich  old 
vegetable  manure. 

Boor-Cole — Grows  t©  great  perfection;  the  leaves  are 
curled.  The  top  should  be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high ; the 
sprouts  being  the  only  part  fit  for  use.  It  is  cultivated  the 
same  as  cabbages,  and  may  be  had  all  the  year  round. 

Broccoli. — For  culture,  sec  CauHJloiver. 

Cabbage. — I shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  sorts 
— the  drumhead,  sugar-loaf,  and  savoy,  as  all  the  others 
require  similar  care  and  attention.  You  may  sow  the  seed 
in  the  latter  end  of  JNIay  in  boxes,  or  baskets,  shaded  at 
first  from  the  sun  and  kept  continually  moist.  The  ad- 
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vantage  of  sov^nug  tlicm  thus  early  is,  that  the  plants,  by 
the  time  the  rains  have  set  in,  are  strong,  and  the  leaves 
do  not  offer  to  the  small  insect  which  settles  upon  them 
to  lay  its  eggs,  the  noiu’ishment  necessai7  for  the  young 
catei-pillar  when  hatched.  The  plants,  when  about  three 
inches  high,  should  be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes,  about 
two  inches  apai-t,  and  lightly  covered  over  with  dry  thorns, 
to  prevent  sparrows  and  other  small  birds  from  eating  them. 
When  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  into  nursery  beds, 
use  the  same  precaution  with  regard  to  thorns,  and  lastly, 
place  them  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  rows  about  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  either  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  or  in  the 
hoUow — the  former  method  in  the  rains  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich.  In  the  cold  season,  the 
precaution  of  sondng  the  seed  in  boxes  is  unnecessary,  as 
they  gi’ow  very  well  in  small  beds  sown  broad-cast,  and 
watered  at  first  by  the  hand,  after  which,  when  removed, 
they  thrive  extremely  well.  If  the  seed  is  sown  as  late  as 
January,  you  may  raise  a stock  of  plants  which  reach 
but  to  a small  size  during  the  hot  Aveather,  and  if  kept  in 
the  beds  and  sheltered  from  hot  winds,  may  be  transplant- 
ed in  the  rains.  They  produce  good  sprouts  for  eating 
when  other  vegetables  are  scarce;  as  also  the  stalks  of  the 
old  cabbages,  of  which,  if  towards  the  end  of  the  rains  the 
shoots  be  carefully  stripped  off,  they  may  be  planted,  and 
a succession  of  cabbages  procured  by  this  means.  I have 
known  this  plan  adopted  for  years : in  fact,  in  my  own 
garden,  particulaiiy  the  red  cabbage,  I have  eultivated  in 
this  way  for  many  seasons. 

Ods. — You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  examining  your  young 
plants  twice  or  thrice  a day  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  having  all  the  eaterpillars  picked  off  and  destroyed. 
Sugar-loaf  cabbage  and  nole-cole  are  particularly  infested 
with  them.  I found  that  sprinkling  the  young  plants,  after 
watering,  with  a little  black  pepper,  caused  the  small  green 
caterpillar  to  leave  the  plant  immediately.  Slugs  and  ca- 
terpillars have  a great  aversion  to  pounded  turmeric. 
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Capsicum.*  Hind.  Mirciiee. — This  plant  is  so  well  known 
all  over  India  as  the  large  red  pepper,  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  describe  the  method  of  culture,  w'hich  merely 
consists  in  sowing  the  seed  broad-cast,  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  six  inches  high,  to  put  them  either  in  rows  or 
beds  eightejsn  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  rich.  They 
require  watering  and  being  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Carrots.  Hind.  Gajur. — This  vegetable,  indigenous  to 
India,  needs  little  description.  The  tw^o  kinds  in  general 
cultivation  all  over  the  Deccan  are  the  red  and  yellow — 
(orange  and  lemon  color) ; they  may  be  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  broad-cast,  in  beds  of  about  six  feet 
square,  and  should  be  thinned,  having  a space  of  six  or 
eight  inches  breadth  at  least  between  each  root:  this  dis- 
tance is  sufficient  for  your  first  crop,  but  those  that  are 
sown  later  should  have  a larger  space  allowed.  If  you 
wish  to  preserve  your  carrots  until  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  cut  off  the 
green  tops,  and  let  the  roots  remain  in  the  ground;  this 
checks  their  growth,  and  I have  by  this  means  had  good 
carrots  until  the  middle  of  July.  I foimd  the  yellow  Cape 
to  answer  the  best  for  preserving;  the  seed  was  not  sown 
until  January.  They  bear  transplanting  well,  and  may 
be  sown  with  advantage  in  drills.  The  soil  shoiild  be  light 
and  good : care  must  be  taken,  the  same  as  in  moving  beet, 
not  to  break  the  root. 

Cardoon — Resembles  the  artichoke,  but  grows  much  taUer ; 
the  tender  stalks  and  leaves,  when  bleached,  are  used  in 
soups  and  salads,  by  the  French,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  artichoke. 

Cauliflower. — The  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
latter  end  of  August,  as  it  does  not  always  head  well : it 


The  Chinese  produce  the  finest  Capsicums  I have  ever  met  with. 
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requires  the  same  care  as  the  cabbage,  and  should  be  plant- 
ed in  a similar  manner.  Removing  the  plants  occasion- 
ally prevents  their  quick  growth;  and  I think  if  the  roots, 
when  taken  up,  were  divided  into  halves,  or  quarters, 
before  being  put  into  the  ground,  that  it  would  faeilitate 
its  going  to  head.  The  soil  in  which  I have  seen  the  finest 
heads  grown  was  of  a greyish  description,  and  the  plants 
had  little  water  given  to  them.  In  England  the  market 
gardeners  seldom  water  cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four  days 
is  amply  sufiicient  in  the  Deccan : no  injury  will  accrue 
even  if  watered  seldomer.  The  white  broccoli  is  often 
taken  for  the  cauliflower  in  this  country,  and  I have  seen 
heads  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  dishes,  and 
then  form  a sufficiency  to  cover  a dish  in  general  use  for 
vegetables.  Broccoli,  both  red  and  white,  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  same  manner  as  cauliflower. 


Celery. — The  seed  may  be  put  down  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains,  and,  like  other  plants  at  that  season,  is  bet- 
ter for  being  first  sown  in  boxes  or  baskets,  for  the  con- 
venience of  removing  under  shelter  if  the  weather  is  bad. 
When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high  they  may  be 
pricked  out  into  other  boxes  or  baskets,  two  inches  apart, 
where  they  remain  for  the  first  four  or  fi\^e  weeks;  then 
remove  into  beds  or  rows ; to  the  latter  I give  the  prefer- 
ence at  the  early  part  of  the  season,  after  that  put  them 
into  square  beds  of  six  feet,  and  about  twelve  inches  apart. 
They  then  grow  so  close  in  the  leaves  that  they  protect 
each  other’s  roots  from  the  sun  and  keep  the  beds  moist, 
besides  being  very  readily  blanched,  merely  requiring  a 
couple  of  half  circular  tiles  to  be  put  around  the  stem,  tied 
with  string  or  matting ; then  earth  up  the  sides,  Mdiich 
completes  the  business.  In  four  or  five  days  you  may  com- 
mence cutting,  and  by  transplanting  the  off-shoots,  have 
a succession  the  whole  year  round.  Tlic  plant  is  very 
hardy,  and  goes  to  seed  without  any  difficulty. 
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Celeriac,  or  Turnip  Rooted. — Another  variety  of  celerv, 
and  is  to  be  managed  preeisely  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seldom  gi’ows  above  eight  inches,  and  mostly  spreads  upon 
the  gi’ound.  The  root  of  this  only  is  eaten  : it  forms  rather 
a large  white  bulb,  nearly  the  size  of  a parsnip,  and  has 
an  exceeding  fine  flavor.  The  root  of  the  celeriac  is  oftener 
used  for  stews  than  eaten  raw. 

Chives. — A spices  of  shallot.  Propagated  either  by 
slips  or  di^dding  the  roots : this  may  be  done  at  any  season, 
but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten  inches  of  space 
must  be  allowed  between  each  bulb. 

Cress. — It  is  to  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow  drills, 
about  one  inch  deep  and  a few  inches  apart.  It  requires 
to  be  well  watered,  and  is  in  season  all  the  year  roimd. 
It  is  only  used  for  salading.  The  seed  is  sold  in  the  ba- 
zaars, and  known  by  the  name  of  Hallam  : it  should  be 
cut  for  use  when  two  inches  high. 

Cucumbers,  Green  and  White. — This  vegetable  is  gro^ni 
from  seed  at  all  seasons.  The  plants  should  never  be  too 
close.  It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  grows  with 
much  or  little  water;  and  being  a creeper,  if  allowed  to 
climb  over  sticks,  or  treUis  work,  is  more  out  of  the  way 
of  jackalls  and  porcupines,  who  are  fond  of  the  fruit.  The 
natives  grow  them  in  their  fields,  in  the  cold  season, 
amongst  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of 
rivers  during  the  hot  weather. 

Egg-Plant.  See  BrinjalL 

Endive,  Curled  and  Elat-Leafed. — The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  rains  in  beds  or  boxes  ; 
the  plants  when  about  two  inches  high  shoidd  be  pricked 
out  into  beds,  or  placed  in  drills.  They  should  not  be 
nearer  than  one  foot,  and  when  grown  to  their  full  size, 
must  be  tied  up  to  bleach.  If  in  the  rains,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  plants  should  be  every  now  and  then  opened, 
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to  let  off  tUe  water  that  may  have  eollected  inside  the 
plants,  otherwise  they  soon  deeay.  The  method  adopted 
in  England  of  plaeing  a board  on  the  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bleaching,  will  not  succeed  here,  as  the  white  ants 
attack  them,  and  the  board  stopping  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  prevents  their  growth  and  causes  decay  immedi- 
ately. 

Fennel — Grows  in  gi’eat  abundance  in  all  parts  of 
India.  It  is  often  confounded  with  aniseed.  It  may  be 
sown  in  beds,  or  rows,  and  does  not  require  any  particu- 
lar care.  It  is  a perennial,  and  dies  as  soon  as  it  has 
given  seed. 

Garlic.  Hind.  Lussun. — This  is  common  all  over  India, 
and  may  be  grown  from  seed  or  roots — the  latter  method 
is  most  in  practice.  One  of  the  bulbs  is  broken  and  the 
cloves  taken  out  and  planted  in  beds  about  four  inches 
apart : no  particular  care  is  required  save  watering  and 
keeping  clear  of  weeds.  When  the  leaves  dry  and  wither, 
then  take  up  the  roots  and  preserve  in  a safe  place. 

Horse  Radish. — I have  never  seen  the  plant  in  India:* 
a substitute  is  the  root  of  the  Mooringa,  scraped,  which 
grows  wild ; and  the  pods,  when  young,  are  used  as  a 
vegetable,  both  boiled  and  in  curries.  The  tree  is  easily 
propagated  by  seed,  and  only  requires  watering  for  a few 
months  when  first  sown. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — This  is  a species  of  sun-flower, 
and  is,  I believe,  a native  of  South  America.  It  goes  to 
seed  generally  in  October  and  November,  and  may  be 
raised  from  it,  or  by  dividing  the  roots,  planting  them 
the  same  as  potatoes.  They  should  be  put  down  in 
January  or  February,  and  will  requii’e  occasional  watering 
until  the  rains,  when  they  make  their  appearance.  As 


• I have  since  heard  it  is,  and  has  been  grown  in  Caudoish, 
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the  plants  grow  they  must  be  well  earthed  up,  and  If  very 
tall,  may  probably  require  to  be  supported  with  sticks. 
This  vegetable  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the  stalk  withers,  and 
the  best  method  of  preserving  them  is  to  let  the  roots 
remain  in  the  ground — that  is,  if  the  white  ants  and  other 
inseets  do  not  attack  them.  If  you  are  obliged  to  take 
them  up,  keep  them  in  a safe  place,  in  earth,  watering 
them  occasionally.  To  sow  them,  put  either  a half  or 
a wdiole  one,  at  a foot  distance,  in  rows,  the  same  as 
potatoes,  and  attend  to  them  in  like  manner. 

Leeks. — The  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains,  or  after,  in  beds,  broad-cast.  TMien  about 
six  inches  high  they  require  transplanting  into  large 
beds,  or  rows,  at  least  one  foot  apart  : they  go  to  seed 
in  the  coarse  of  six  months,  and  grow  very  well  in  all 
parts  of  the  Deccan. 

Lemon  Grass,  or  Sweet  Rush. — This  is  a fine  aromatic 
grass,  and  flourishes  well  in  any  good  soil.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  from  the  root,  and  only  requires  watering. 
It  is  used  as  an  infusion  and  in  tea. 

Lettuce. — There  are  various  sorts : the  most  esteemed 
are  the  cabbage,  red  and  brown  cos-lettuce.  For  early 
salading  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  although  neither  are  in  perfection  until  the 
cold  season.  They  are  mostly  raised  in  small  beds,  and 
then  transplanted  into  others  at  about  one  foot  apart, 
or  on  ridges  around  other  vegetables;  they  do  not  require 
any  particular  care.  The  ground  should  be  light  and  rich, 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  a sufficient  size  they  should  be 
tied  up ; and  this  may  be  done  vdth  slireds  of  plantain- 
leaf  or  twine. 

Love-Apple,  or  Tomata. — The  produce  of  South  Ame- 
rica— a genus  of  the  same  class  as  potatoes.  There 
are  two  sorts,  single  and ' double ; may  be  sown  immedi- 
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ately  the  rains  commence,  in  beds;  aftewards  transplant- 
ed in  rcws,  two  feet  apart,  and  upon  sticks  of  a strong 
description.  If  the  soil  is  good,  they  y\nl\  grow  to  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  double,  which  are  the  finest, 
if  so\\m  in  June  ripen  in  October.  The  lower  branches 
should  be  pnmed,  and  a succession  of  crops  may  be  kept 
up  imtil  April.  The  small  single  tomata,  with  a slight 
protection  from  the  dry  winds,  will  continue  until  the 
rains. 

Marjoram. — A native  of  India,  and  is  very  easily  reared, 
in  beds  or  pots,  either  by  slips  from  the  roots,  or  seed. 
It  is  used  for  flavoring  ragouts,  sauces,  &c. 

Melon. — The  rock,  green,  and  musk,  [Hind.  Khur 
Booza,)  are  all  sown  in  the  Deccan  at  the  same  time, — 
generally  in  beds  of  rivers  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  They  are  very  seldom  soira  in  gardens.  The 
seed  is  put  down  in  November,  three  or  four  together, 
with  as  rich  manure  as  can  be  procured.  The  plants  must 
not  be  close  together — a distance  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
is  generally  allowed.  They  come  in  about  March,  and 
continue  imtil  the  rains.  In  Bombay  they  are  in  season 
the  same  time,  and  a second  crop  is  grown  during  the 
rains : this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Deccan.  The  water  me- 
lon (Hind.  Tur  Booza)  is  also  to  be  had  at  the  same 
time,  and  grown  in  a similar  manner.  The  seed  should 
always  be  preserved  from  the  finest  and  richest-flavored 
frmit,  and  is  better  for  being  three  or  four  yeai’s  old. 
The  green  melon  is  the  finest  flavored,  although  many 
of  the  others  are  very  good.  I attribute  the  melons  grow- 
ing finer  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  to  the  temperature 
being  more  equal  about  the  roots  than  it  is  in  beds  in 
the  garden — especially  during  the  night. 

Mint.  Hind.  Podeena. — There  are  three  sorts.  Spear- 
mint, Pepper-mint  and  Penny  Royal.  The  first  is  gener- 
ally used  for  culinary  purposes:  it  may  be  propagated  by 
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layers,  or  cuttings,  or  parting  of  the  roots;  it  rcfiuires  a 
moderate  proportion  of  water.  In  the  rains  a small 
black  caterpillar  attacks  the  leaves,  and  will  destroy  the 
w'hole  bed  if  not  removed  by  hand,  or  flooding  the  beds, 
when  the  insect  becomes  detached  from  the  leaves,  and 
is  easily  destroyed. 

Morel. — This  species  of  Fimgi  is  found  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  rains,  and  generally  dug  out  of  white  ants’ 
nests. 

Obs. — The  wholesome  sorts  of  mushroom  are  readily 
distinguished  by  being  of  a pink  or  flesh  color  in  the  gills, 
changing  to  a darker  color  as  they  get  older;  they  have 
also  a peculiar  sweet  smell : and  another  criterion  of  their 
being  edible  is  the  outer  skin  pealing  ofiT  easily. 

Mushroom.  Hind.  Koo  Drattee. — Commonly  found  all 
over  the  country  during  and  after  the  rains. 

Mustard.  Hind.  Rale.  East  India. — This  is  of  two 
sorts,  white  and  black : the  former  is  generally  cultivated 
for  salad,  and  is  grown  in  a similar  manner  to  cress;  the 
black  mustard  seed  is  used  for  sauces,  pickles,  and  oil. 

Nasturtium. — This  is  either  grown  from  cuttings  or 
seed,  and  merely  requires  to  be  protected  from  the  hot 
winds  to  be  in  flower  all  the  year  round;  it  grows  much 
better  in  beds  than  pots.  The  flower  and  leaf  are  eaten 
mixed  with  other  salads,  and  the  seeds  when  green  are 
pickled. 

Nole-Cole — Must  be  sown  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
recommended  for  cabbage,  broccoli,  &c.  It  comes  in  early, 
and  remains  in  season  until  Api'il.  If  watered  during  the 
hot  weather  and  taken  care  of,  it  will,  when  the  rains 
commence,  throw  out  sprouts,  and  form  other  nole-cole 
on  the  old  stalk,  which  may  either  be  used,  or  slipped 
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oft'  and  planted : they  Avill  not  be  so  fine  as  those  raised  from 
seed,  yet  are  fit  for  use. 

Onions.  Hind.  Peeaz. — This  vegetable  is  eommon  all 
over  India,  and  is  sown  broad-east.  When  about  six 
inehes  high  it  is  prieked  out  into  beds  six  fingers’  breadth 
apart : they  are  sown  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  go  to  seed  Avithout  difficulty. 

Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinage. — Of  these  there  are 
several  varieties,  commonly  known  as  red  and  green  sag 
— the  leaves  are  slightly  aeid;  both  are  boiled  as  spinage, 
but  the  red  is  most  esteemed. 

Propagated  by  seed — no  pai’ticular  soil  required. 

Parsley — Is  eultivated  from  seed : may  be  sown  in  beds 
or  rows,  where  it  is  to  remain.  The  plants,  when  about 
two  or  three  inehes  high,  should  be  thinned,  and  a space 
of  a foot  left  between  each.  It  will,  if  watered  and  taken 
care  of,  continue  all  the  year  round.  A good  plan  is 
occasionally  to  cut  down  the  leaves  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  root,  as  it  makes  the  parsley  throw  out  young 
and  fresh  ones.  It  beai’s  transplanting  Avell.  Ahvays  give 
the  preference  to  Europe  seed.  The  common  parsley  of 
the  country  is  very  insipid.  The  roots  of  parsley  are 
much  used  in  French  cookery. 

Parsnips. — This  vegetable  is  very  difficult  to  rear;  as 
it  docs  not  often  happen  that  the  seeds  come  up,  they 
should  be  soaa-u  broad-cast  in  beds  of  a rich  soil,  and  the 
plants,  Avhen  of  a sufficient  size,  carefully  thinned,  leaving 
a space  of  one  foot  between  each  plant,  and  removing 
all  weeds.  They  may  be  transplanted,  but  it  must  be 
done  with  the  same  care  as  recommended  for  beet-root. 
The  proper  time  for  soAving  the  seed  is  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  they  Avill  come  in  during  March  and  April. 
It  goes  to  seed  freely,  but  the  roots  groAvn  from  it  are 
by  no  means  fine  the  second  year. 
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Peas.  Hind.  Buttana. — Tlie  large  ivliitc,  green,  and 
brown,  are  now  the  eoramon  pea  in  the  Deeean ; the  latter 
sort  are  boiled  and  eaten  often  in  the  shell.  Peas  may 
be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continued  at  plea- 
sure until  February  (thougli  it  will  be  found  that  those 
sown  between  the  10th  of  July  and  middle  of  October 
seldom  yield  a crop  much  above  the  quantity  put  down) 
when  the  weather  becomes  too  warm  and  the  stalks 
dry  up,  although  I have  known  peas  to  be  had  much 
later  from  the  sheltered  gardens  in  the  city  of  Aurun- 
gabad.  The  method  of  sowing  is  very  simple ; they 
should  not  be  too  thin,  or  placed  deeper  in  drills  than  tivo 
inches,  and  a space  of  three  feet  between  the  rows. 
I generally  sow  my  first  crop  in  double  rows,  with  a 
space  of  a foot  between ; when  they  are  ready  to 
climb,  I earth  up  both  sides  weU,  leaving  room  for  the 
water  to  run  in  the  middle.  I then  place  good  strong 
sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  rows,  and  on  the  outer  side  of 
each  lay  good  old  manure,  after  which  little  trouble 
is  required.  Keeping  them  free  from  weeds  is  of  course 
essential,  and  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  seed,  take  care 
and  remove  any  of  the  plants  that  appear  of  a different 
kind  when  in  blossom ; also  draw  out  all  the  thin  and 
bad-looking  plants,  to  prevent  the  farina  impregnating 
the  good,  and  if  this  seed  be  the  produce  of  the  rain  crop, 
you  will  find  if  sowir  again  in  the  cold  weather  they  will 
be  much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the  seeds  of  the 
former  season.  I was  led  to  observe  this  from  seeds  that 
had  fallen  and  grown  up  of  themselves.  If  you  sow  for 
late  crops,  put  them  down  in  single  rows,  and  the  lines 
from  east  to  west : this  enables  the  smi  to  act  upon  the 
whole,  and  prevents  mildew  from  damp  on  the  stalks.  In 
growing  crops  that  you  do  not  intend  to  stick,  it  is  ad\  is- 
able  to  put  brushwood  on  one  side  for  them  to  creep 
over,  and  prevent  much  loss  in  seed  fi’om  damp  and 
otherwise. 

Potatoes.  Hind.  Aloo. — This  vegetable,  in  some  paits 
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of  India,  is  grown  all  the  year  round  : on  the  Neilgherry 
and  iSIaliabideshwar  hills  they  ai’e  in  abundanee.  They 

should  be  planted  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and  five 
or  six  inches  deep ; the  space  between  each  row,  if  ground 
can  be  spared,  eighteen  inches,  otherwise  a foot.  The 

ground  should  be  light  and  loamy,  and  as  little  infested 
with  white  ants  as  possible.  They  can  be  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  but  the  spot  should  be  select- 
ed where  the  water  cannot  lodge,  and  easily  let  off,  which 
may  be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  channel  between 
the  ridges  open.  At  this  season  plant  yoim  potatoes  on 

the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do  not  water  them  unless 

necessary,  as  too  much  water  makes  them  run  to  stalk. 
If  your  ground  has  not  been  well  ploughed  previous  to 
the  rains  setting  in,  and  aU  the  weeds  destroyed,  the 

chance  is  your  crop  will  fail ; but  should  you  have  your 

ground  ready,  take  your  potatoes,  intended  for  seed,  and 
cut  them  into  pieces,  taking  care  that  each  slice  has  at 

least  two  eyes  in  it;  and  as  you  cut  the  slices,  whilst 

fresh,  dip  the  cut  side  of  each  into  wood -ashes,  and  let 
them  dry  well,  which  takes  place  in  a few  hours : this  I 
think  prevents  the  white  ants^  attack.  Sow  each  slice 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  place  by  the  side 
of  each  a small  clove  of  garlic,  which  in  some  measure 
tends  to  prevent  the  attack  of  a large  grub-like  caterpillar 
very  destructive  to  the  plants. 

Ods. — With  respect  to  the  grub,  it  is  the  larva  of  the 
black  beetle,  and  the  eggs  must  be  in  the  manure  when 
added  to  the  soil.  I have  little  doubt  that  if  the  manure 
was  previously  worked  up  two  or  three  times  during  the 
hot  season  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  eggs 
would  be  destroyed ; or  the  same  purpose  might  be  effect- 
ed Avith  a little  fresh  lime.  I am  certain  the  caterpillar 
docs  not  travel  to  the  plant,  as  is  supposed. 

The  finest  crops  in  the  Deccan  are  sown  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  December,  and 
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this  last  crop  will  be  found  the  most  productive.  Fine 
crops  of  potatoes  have  been  grown  where  hemp  has  been 
first  sowm,  and  when  about  two  feet  high  ploughed  up 
into  the  ground.  If,  when  your  potatoes  are  about  flower- 
ing, you  perceive  any  of  the  stalks  -\vither,  carefully  open 
the  earth  and  look  for  a grub,  which  you  may  be  certain 
is  feeding  upon  it — of  course  destroy  it.  When  these 
grubs  are  very  numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  search  all  the 
drooping  plants  daily:  the  larvaj  is  brought  with  the  ma- 
nure, and  is  the  deposit  of  a beetle — however,  nothing  can 
be  done  but  destroying  them.  Some  recommend  a bag 
with  a small  quantity  of  assafoetida  to  be  placed  in  the 
water-course,  as  a remedy  when  the  plants  are  being 
irrigated.  Again,  another  insect  deposits  its  egg  on  the 
stalk  of  the  plant.  In  the  rains  a small  caterpillar  eats 
its  way  into  it  above  the  ground,  when  the  plant  imme- 
diately droops  j the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  whole. 
Be  careful  at  all  seasons  to  keep  the  stalks  well  earthed  up, 
and  let  the  potatoes  have  a moderate  supply  of  water — 
of  com’se  the  season  must  be  yoiu’  guide.  I,  one  year, 
raised  a veiy  fine  crop  of  potatoes  during  the  rains,  by 
sowing  them  on  ridges,  and  only  watered  them  at  first 
in  consequence  of  want  of  rain;  they  were  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  a few  taken  up  in  September 
(the  latter  end).  Some  of  the  potatoes  weighed  from 
five  to  seven  ounces,  and  were  equal  to  any  I have  seen 
grown  on  the  hills . 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  by  way  of  experiment, 
I took  ofi"  shoots  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stalks,  when 
they  were  abundant,  and  planted  them  in  rows,  the  same 
distance  as  for  seed;  and  in  November,  on  taking  them 
up,  I found  four  or  five  large  potatoes  produced  by  caeh 
stalk,  the  size  of  a duck  egg.  This  plan  I strongly 
recommend  to  those  persons  who  may  not  be  able  to  get 
fresh  seed  after  the  rains.  I did  not  find  that  the  rows  of 
potatoes  from  which  the  slips  ivcrc  taken  produced  fewer 
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potatoes  in  consequence,  as  I Aveiglied  the  n’holc  and  kept 
a memorandum  for  my  journal. 

Pumpkin.  Hind.  Kuddoo — Red  and  White. — This  vege- 
table grows  in  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan. 
It  is  generally  sonm  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
and  requires  no  particular  care ; the  soil  should  be  light  and 
good.  When  young,  about  the  size  of  a goose  egg,  if  cut 
and  boiled,  it  will  be  found  to  resemble  the  artichoke- 
bottom  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Purslane.  Portulaca  Sativa.  Hind.  Choolee. — Round 
stem,  fleshy  leaves,  and  slightly  acid.  It  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  salads.  It  is  reared  by  seeds  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil. 

Radish.  Hind.  Moollee. — This  vegetable  may  be  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  broad- 
cast, or  on  ridges  of  beds  where  other  vegetables  have 
been  planted.  I prefer  the  ridges  in  the  rainy  season, 
as  I think  they  grow  better.  You  may  continue  to  sow 
them  until  February.  The  tm’nip-radishes  are  of  various 
colours — white,  red,  Spanish  black,  and  purple;  also  long 
white,  red,  and  purple.  The  seed  should  be  trodden  in, 
or  beaten  down,  and  then  a good  w^atering  given  to  them. 
AMien  about  three  inches  high,  they  must  be  carefully 
thinned,  leaving  at  least  a space  of  five  fingers’  breadth 
between  each  plant.  They  take  from  three  to  five  weeks 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  require  a good  share  of  water- 
ing. The  seed  pods  arc  often  used  for  pickles  when 
green. 

Rosemary. — This  plant  is  an  evergreen,  and  highly  aro- 
matic, and  grown  precisely  the  same  as  lavender. 

Sage. — A perennial,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
it  grows  in  all  the  gardens,  and  is  propagated  by  seed, 
layers,  and  slips,  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  used  for 
seasoning. 
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ScoRZENOHA  AND  Salsify.*— This  is  a long  ivliitc  milkv- 
juicecl  root.  Grows  witliout  any  difficulty  after  the  rains. 
It  is  an  animal  from  the  South  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
sown  either  in  beds,  broad-cast,  or  planted  out  in  rows 
at  a distance  of  a foot  apart.  The  root  when  boiled  and 
dressed  is  rather  a delicate  vegetable.  It  comes  to  per- 
fection in  three  or  four  months. 

Shallot.  Hind.  Gundhund. — Propagated  the  same  as 
the  chive. 

Spinage. — The  produce  of  what  country  unknown.  It 
may  be  soum  in  the  rains,  but  it  succeeds  best  in  the  cold 
season;  it  should  be  sown  in  lines  a foot  apart,  or  in 
beds,  broad-cast,  lightly  covered  over.  It  requires  a mo- 
derate share  of  irrigation.  The  native  vegetable,  called 
Seo  Pollok,  when  boiled  and  dressed,  very  much  resembles 
it. 


Spinage,  New  Zealand — Is  a hardy  annual,  -with  fleshy 
leaves  and  numerous  branches.  As  a spinage  it  is  as  valu- 
able as  the  Orache.  If  watered  grows  freely,  and  pro- 
duces leaves  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Thyme,  Thymus  Vulgaris.  Hind.  Eepar. — Very  deli- 
cate plant  to  rear.  Is  best  raised  from  seed,  but  it  may 
be  increased  by  slips,  and  diAudmg  the  root.  It  requires 
a rich  soil,  and  the  space  of  six  inches  between  each  plant. 
Best  grown  in  pots. 

Turnips,  Annual.— The  produce  of  Britain.  These 
are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains  and  the  cold  weather. 
They  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  go 
to  seed  easily.  The  soil  shoidd  be  rich  and  light,  and 


Salsift.— This  is  the  black  scorzenora,  and  requires  the  same  treatmeut. 
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they  lufiv  be  sown,  broad-cast,  and  tlicn  transplanted,  citber 
in  rows  or  ridges,  and  a space  of  at  least  six  fingers 
breadtb  allowed  between  cacli.  In  the  rains  a small  ca- 
terjnllar  is  bred  on  the  leav'es,  Avhich,  if  not  removed,  A^ill 
destroy  the  whole.*  One  species  grows  above  the  ground. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  or  Sqasii.  Hind.  Suppara  Room- 
Ro. — This  is  a very  delicate  vegetable  of  the  gourd  species. 
The  crooked-necked,  when  about  six  inches  long,  is  well 
flavoured,  but  soon  gets  hard  and  stringy.  The  pear-shap- 
ed is  the  best  of  any,  but  must  be  dressed  when  yoiuig. 

Propagation  only  by  seed,  and  the  plants  should  never 
be  removed,  but  remain  where  sown,  only  thinning  the 
weakly  ones. 

The  soil  shoidd  be  a rich  loam,  the  same  as  for  cu- 
cumbers. Train  the  plants  on  sticks.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  fertilize  the  female  blossoms,  by  approaching  the 
anthers  of  the  male  flow^er  wdien  charged  with  pollen. 

"Water  Cress. — A native  of  Great  Britain.  Is  generally 
raised  from  slips.  It  tlu’ives  best  in  a running  stream,  and 
is  to  be  had  all  the  year  round.  It  is  grown  from  seed  in 
beds  near  a water-course,  and  the  supply  may  be  kept  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  A small  black  caterpillar  is  very 
destructive  to  it ; the  only  remedy  is  flooding  the  plants 
for  a short  time. 


NATIVE  VEGETABLES,  GREENS,  ROOTS, 
LEGUMES,  Etc. 

Adruk. — Zingiber  Officinale. — Ginger.  It  is  a native  of 
India,  and  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in 
beds  of  about  six  feet  square,  and  in  a rich  cultivated  soil. 


* There  are  several  varieties— white,  yellow,  red,  &e. 
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Tlic  planting  consists  in  dividing  part  of  tlie  green  root, 
M'liich  the  natives  first  soak  in  a mixture  of  eow-dung  and 
water;  it  is  then  planted  about  two  inehes  deep  and  about 
one  foot  apart.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  Mater,  and  to 
he  kept  clear  of  weeds.  When  the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger 
may  be  taken  up,  although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  groimd 
for  a couple  of  years.  It  is  better  for  remaining  tM'elve 
months,  and  must  be  watered  dui’ing  the  dry  season. 

Ajmood. — Apium  Petroselinuni. — Parsley.  See  Parsley. 

Ajowan. — Ligusticum  AjoM^au. — Lovage.  Tliis  plant  is 
grown  by  the  native  gardeners  for  the  seed  only,  which, 
from  its  higldy  aromatic  property,  is  used  for  culinary  and 
medicinal  purposes.  Propagated  by  seed  and  grown  in 
square  beds;  the  seed  is  sown  in  September  and  October, 
and  sold  at  five  pice  the  seer. 

Aloo. — Solanum  Tuberosum. — See  Potatoe. 

Anasphul. — Illicium  Anisatum. — Star  Anise.  Is  brought 
chiefly  to  India  from  China,  and  is  used  for  flavouring 
native  dishes. 

Umbakee  kee  Bhajee. — Hibiscus  Cannabinus. — Hemp- 
leaved  Hibiscus.  This  is  an  erect  growing  plant,  of  the 
height  of  about  four  feet.  It  is  slightly  prickled  over  the 
stem.  The  leaves  have  an  acid  taste,  and  are  used  as 
a pot-herb. 

There  is  a dark  purplish  coloured  species,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  for  a similar  purpose ; they  are  both  grown 
aU  the  year  round,  and  sold  at  five  seers  for  one  pice. 

Propagated  bj’-  seed,  and  groun  in  any  common  garden 
soil. 

Bau-iekce. — Holcus  spicatus.  This  is  a verj' common  grain, 
not  so  heating  as  Jcuaric,  and  may  be  made  into  cakes 
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or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. 

Eakla  Zun. — Phaseolus  Vulgaris. — Kidney  Bean,  dwarf. 
See  Beans. 

Bakla. — Vicia  Faba. — Garden  Bean.  This  is  cultivated 
at  the  same  season  and  manner  as  the  kidney. 

Buang-u-Gunduxa. — Allium  Tuberosum. — Indian  Chive. 
This  very  much  resembles  the  English  Chive ; it  is  grown 
in  square  beds  or  rows,  and  should  be  planted  at  the  close 
of  the  rains ; it  is  easy  of  culture  either  by  slips  or  dividing 
the  roots;  it  should  be  set  about  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  when  the  bunches  have  increased  to  a large  size,  must 
be  again  divided. 

It  is  used  in  various  ways  for  the  table. 

Bheendee. — Hibiscus  Esculentus. — Bandaky.  This  plant 
is  veiy  common ; the  long  capsules,  when  green,  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  either  boiled  whole  and  eaten  sliced  and 
put  into  soup  or  curries;  the  inside  is  of  a slimy  consit- 
ency,  but,  when  dressed,  not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  some- 
times laid  upon  toast  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Another 
species,  the  Okro,  has  a smaller  capsule  which  grows  up- 
right, the  seeds  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  have  a 
strong  scent  of  musk ; the  Arabs  flavour  their  coffee  with  it. 

Boodunk. — Mentha  Pulegium. — Penny  Royal.  Cultivated 
the  same  as  thyme. 

Boorun’k.  Kala — Ocymum  Basilicum. — Sweet  Basil. 

Grow’s  common  in  native  gardens ; the  seeds  are  used 
medicinally,  an  infusion  being  considered  very  cooling. 

Boota. — Zea  Mays. — Maize.  Grown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  sown  in  beds  or  in  the  common  fields ; 
it  requires  little  care;  the  heads  arc  either  boiled  or  rotislcd 
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before  eaten.  Tlie  ground  .slioujd  be  well  manured  Ijefore 
the  seed  is  sown. 

T3ringals,  oji  Binegun. — Solanum  Melongena.— Egg  plant. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant — a large  round- 
shaped fruitj  both  purple  and  white  j another,  white,  thin 
and  long;  a srnaller  species  again,  pear-shaped,  red  and 
purpled  striped;  and  one  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  an 
They  aye  all  dressed  alike,  and  used  both  in  curries 
and  other  native  dishes, 

Propagation. — By  seed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
The  young  plants  are  plaeed  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  require  watering  every  third  or  fourth  day;  they  are 
sold  from  one  to  three  pice  a seer. 

Bukum. — CcBsalpinia  Sappan. — Narrow-leafed  Brasiletto, 
This  is  a common  shrub  in  most  parts  of  India ; the  seed 
is  used  for  cploui’iDg  milk,  and  the  wood  as  a red  dye. 

Bullur. — Var  ; of  the  Dolichos  Lablab. — Small  Bean, 
This  is  a shrubby  plant,  bearing  a small  bean,  sown  in 
June  and  ripe  in  October;  it  is  boiled  plain  and  eaten  or 
put  into  curries ; the  natives  also  give  it  to  cattle. 

Bunburbuttee. — Phaseolus  Lunatus. — DuflSn  bean.  Sown 
in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans,  but  with  a much  greater 
space  between ; they  require  very  strong  sticks  for  support, 
and  are  ready  in  about  six  months,  No  very  particular 
pare  is  necessary, 

Burrie  Toovar. — Cytisus  Cajan. — Large  Dhall.  This  is 
sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June, 
and  sometimes  much  later;  it  is  npe  in  December.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour  or  split  like  dry 
peas ; for  the  latter  they  ai'e  an  excellent  substitute.  There 
are  several  varieties,  which  sell  from  30  to  10  seers  for 
the  rupee. 
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iiuTANEE. — Pisum  Sativum. — Common  Pea.  The  natives 
country  pea  is  sown  after  the  rains  in  drills,  and  varies 
in  price  according  to  the  quality;  when  green  they  are 
tolerable  as  a vegetable,  but  ai*e  best  in  soup.  Procura- 
ble in  December  and  january; 

Cheena. — Cicer  Arietinum. — Chick  Pea  or  Grain.  Gro^ 
in  fields  and  sown  after  the  rains.  Price  various. 

ChoolAee. — Amaranthus  Poiyganlus. — Coinmon  Bajee* 
Much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It  is  sown  broad-cast  in 
beds  from  June  to  March.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  the 
bazaar  at  one  pice  the  seer.  Used  as  greens,  and  also 
in  cmTieSi 

Chuchoonda. — Tricosanthes  Anguma. — The  Snake  Gourd; 
This  is  sown  in  the  rains  and  grown  generally  over  a high 
pandall,  that  the  finiit  may  have  space  to  hang  down 
from ; a small  stotte  or  weight  is  then  tied  to  the  end  to 
increase  its  length,  which  varies  from  a foot  and  a half  to 
three  feet  or  more.  Raw,  it  resembles  a cucumber  in 
flavour,  but  is  better  dressed  in  a stew  or  curry. 

Cn’iioTA  Kulpa. — Borago  Indica. — Indian  Borage.  This 
is  common  plant,  and  grows  wild  in  niany  parts; 

Chotie  Sayme  ke  PuLlIe. — Dolichos  Lablab. — Native 
Bean.  This  is  a smaller  specie's  of  the  Dolichos  Lablab; 
the  legume  and  seeds  are  both  eaten;  it  is  sown  in  the 
rains,  and  sells  from  one  pice  to  two  a seer. 

CiiooLAEii; — Spinacea  Petrandra. — This  is  a Comnion 
sort  of  native  greens,  and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ; 
it  is  procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round; 

CnooaEH. — Riimex  VesicariUs. — Sotrel.  This  is  also  of" 
common  native  growth,  and  where  water  is  abundant  may  be 
had  for  eight  months  in  the  year;  it  is  sown  in  drills  or 
on  the  edges  around  other  beds;  the  leaves  are  sold  in 
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bundles  from  one  to  two  pice  a seer.  There  ia  also  ano- 
ther species  called  the  Indian  lied  Sorrel. 

Chuckoonda. — Beta  Vulgaris. — Common  Beet.  Thb  is 
the  common  Beet. 

CnooPREE  Aloo. — Tubers  roundish,  very  large  white, 
inside,  and  much  esteemed;  the  skin  thin  and  smooth 
like  a potatoe.  The  stems  require  strong  sticks  to  creep 
over;  it  bears  a large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak-apple 
in  appearance,  which  is  also  edible. 

Darcheenee. — Laums  Cinnamomum. — Cinnamon.  This 
is  brought  from  Ceylon  and  the  Spiee  Islands. 

Dhan,  or  Choul. — Oryza  Sativa. — Rice — is  so  common 
as  not  to  need  . any  description  here. 

Dhuneea. — Coriaudrum  Sativum. — tlJoriander  Seed.  This- 
is  also  imported. 

Dill  Pussund. — Cucurbita  Lagenaria. — Small  Pumpkin. 
This  is  a small  species  of  round  squash  or  gourd,  and  is 
grown  in  the  bed  of  rivers  with  the  melons ; it  much 
resembles,  when  dressed,  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  even  superior. 

Ervie. — Caladum  Esculentum. — Urrie.  This  is  a small 
bulbous  root  sown  from  March  to  July,  in  rows  or  beds, 
mostly  along  a water  course  where  ginger  is  planted.  It 
requires  much  water,  and  takes  fr’om  six  to  seven  months 
to  ripen.  When  boiled  and  then  roasted  it  is  very  whole- 
some, and  somewhat  resembles  a yam  in  taste ; the 

natives  also  put  it  into  cunies. 

* 

Gajur. — Daucus  Hortensis. — Carrot.  Elsewhere  describ- 
ed. 

Gunduna. — Allium  Porum. — Leek.  Also  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. 
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Guranyo  Aloo. — Dioscorea  Rubella. — Red  Sweet  \am. 
Tills  is  oblong  and  red  skinned,  root  tuberous,  deeply 
tinged  witli  red  under  the  skin,  but  the  colour  does  not 
penetrate  deep;  they  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three 
feet  long  in  a rich  light  soil. 

Gurany  Aloo  Lal. — Dioscorea  Purpurea. — Purple  Yam. 
Root  oblong;  throughout  of  a lighter  or  dark  purple,  but 
always  considerably  deep  in  tinge.  This  colour  is  perma- 
nent. 

Zemmy  Kund. — Datro  Purpurea. — Another  species.  Tu- 
bers subrotund,  purple  throughout,  very  large,  of  an  irre- 
gular, smooth,  roundish  shape,  and  growing  near  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  appear  in  dry  weather  through  the  cracks 
they  make  by  raising  the  soil  over  them. 

Huldee. — Amomum  Curcuma. — Turmeric.  There  are 

four  species  of  this  plant,  one  a small  and  very  fine  sort ; 
the  other  longer  and  eoarse ; the  third,  the  Ambie,  used  chiefly 
as  medicine ; the  fom’th  a wild  species.  That  which  is 
cultivated  for  domestic  culinary  purposes  is  sown  in  beds 
like  ginger,  and  when  ripe  in  twelve  months,  taken  up 
and  dried.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
India,  and  sells,  green,  from  eight  to  eighteen  seers  the 
rupee. 

Huleem. — Ai’abis  Chinensis. — Cress.  Described  elsewhere. 

Illacuee. — Elettaria  Cardamum. — Cai'damon.  This  spiee 
is  also  imported. 

Ipar. — Thymus  Vulgaris. — Thyme.  Elsewhere  describ- 

ed. 

Jaworie. — Holcus  Saccharatus.  Grown  in  fields  and 
sown  during  the  rains ; it  is  the  common  food  of  the  poor- 
er classes,  made  when  ground  into  oakes. 
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Kala  Kustookie. — Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. — Musk  Okrcl^ 
See  Bheendeei 

Kaleb  Seem. — Stizolobium  Altissimum. — Assam  Beaui 
'This  bean  is  grown  like  most  others,  and  may  be  first 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  continued 
during  the  cold  season* 

Kalee  Tulsee. — OcymUm  Sanctum. — Basil.  This  is 

grown  in  almost  every  native  garden,  and  is  used  for  va- 
rious purposes  by  Europeans^  for  flavouring  sauces,  in 
wine  or  vinegar* 

Kalee  Murchee.— Biper  Nigriim. — Black  Pepper.  Al- 
though principally  the  produce  of  the  Eastern  islands,  it  is 
grown  of  a superior  quality  in  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
root  is  a tonic  and  cordial* 

Kam  Aloo.— iHosCorea  Alata. — Winged  Yam.  Tubers 
oblong,  brown  on  the  surface,  internally  white  of  a great 
size*  Besides  the  tubers  the  proper  roots  of  all  those 
plants  are  fibrous,  springing  chiefly  from  and  about  the 
Union  of  the  stems  uith  the  tubers^  and  spreading  in 
every  direction* 

KiiEerA. — CucUmis  SativUS. — ^Cucuuiber,  Common*  See 
CucuinbeVi 

Khush  Khush. — Papavcr  SomniferUm. — Poppy  Seed.- 
This  is  simply  the  seed  of  the  poppy,  and  used  in  confec- 
tionery^ as  well  to  make  oil. 

KoolEE  Begun. — SolanUm  Longum.-  Egg  Plant,  cylin- 
drical* See  Briujal. 

KudDoo. — Cuciirbita  Lagcuaria. — Bottle  Gourd.  This  is 
grown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  j a good  soil  is 
all  that  is  necessary^  requiring  no  further  care. 
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Kukree. — Cucuniis  Utilissimus. — Green  Cueuraber.  A 
large,  eoarse  kind  of  cueuraber,  sonra  with  the  raelons 
and  other  fruit  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 

Kulaee. — Phaseolus  Tiiilobus. — Three-lobed  Bean,  Sown 
like  other  native  beans, 

Kulmee  Sag. — Convolvulus  Bepens.— Creeping  Bind  Weed, 
Tliis  grows  wild]  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Kult’hee. — Doliohos  Bidoms. — Two-flowered  Bean.  This 
is  grown  in  fields  after  the  rains,  and  chiefly  used  for  cat^ 
tie;  when  given  to  horses  it  raust  first  be  boiled;  they 
soon  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  keep  in  as  good  condi^ 
tion  as  upon  any  other  grain, 

/ 

Kurboozah. — Cnoumis  Molo,  See  Melon, 

Kureela. — ^Moraordica  Charantia, — Bitter  Hairy  Gourd, 
This  is  a creeper,  sown  at  the  oomraeneernent  of  the  rains, 
and  may  be  continued  during  the  cold  season;  it  is  a 
bitter  fruit,  very  rough  skinned,  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  long;  the  edges  have  a very  wi’inkled  appearance; 
when  ripe  it  is  of  a beautiful  deep  red  and  yellow.  The 
natives  fry  and  eat  them,  but  they  are  principally  used 
in  curries;  they  require  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water 
before  dressing.  They  sell  from  one  to  two  pice  a seer, 

Kursumbue  ke  Pullie. — Bolichos  Lunatus. — Puffin  Bean, 
This  is  a very  fine  sort  of  large  bean,  and  when  dressed 
resembles  the  Windsor;  it  is  grown  Uko  all  other  beans 
that  require  sticks  for  support, 

Lae  Sag. — Amarantns  Giganticus. — Spinach.  The  Icave.s 
of  this  plant  is  eaten  as  a spinach;  it  is  generally  sown 
broad-cast,  and  procurable  all  the  year  round, 

Loobea. — Polichos  Sinensis. — Asparagus  bean.  This  bean 
}s  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains;  it  has  a very 
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long  and  a slender  pod,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  French 
beans  j the  bean  itself  is  small. 

Lussen. — Allium  Sativum. — Garlie.  See  Garlic. 

Matkee  Bhajee. — Amarantus  Oleraceous. — Greens.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  these  eoramon  greens  cultivated  in  all 
native  gardens ; the  leaves  are  eaten  as  spinach  or  put 
into  curries. 

Meet’hee. — Trigonella.  Fennum  Groecum.— Fenugrik. 

This  is  a small  annual,  commonly  cultivated  during  the 
cold  season.  The  greens  are  used  by  the  natives,  and  the 
seed  in  curries.  It  is  sown  like  aU  other  common  greens. 

Meet’hee  Kudoo. — Cucurbita  Pepo.— Sweet  Pumpkin. 
This  is  grown  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  other  species,  and 
if  hung  up  in  a dry  place  is  an  excellent  store  vegetable, 
keeping  for  several  months. 

Moong  Arood. — Phaseolus  Mongo. — Green  gram.  This 
is  chiefly  grown  in  the  upper  parts  of  Hindoostan;  it  is 
eaten  bv  the  natives  dressed  in  various  ways. 

Moong  P^hulee. — Arachis  H}'pogseea — Earth-nut.  This 
is  grown  under  ground,  the  legumes  of  which  contain  the 
nuts;  they  are  small  and  white,  and  require  to  be  roast- 
ed before  eaten;  they  are  not  in  much  esteem. 

Mukhum  Seem. — Dolichos  Gladiatus. — Sabre  Bean.  This 
is  a large  kind  of  bean,  sown  at  the  same  time  as  others  ; 
it  requires  strong  support  to  ruu  over.  The  beans  are 
dressed  as  French  beans,  but  are  not  so  tender. 

Murciiaee. — Capsicum  Frutcscens. — Capsicum.  See  Cop- 
sicH/n. 

!Mutke  ke  PuLLiK. — Dolichos  Fabseformis. — Small  Sabre 
Bean,  'rids  is  grown  the  same  as  the  larger  sort. 
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Nurcha. — Corolioi’us  Olitorius. — Sag  Greens.  These 

greens  are  common  amongst  the  natives ; it  is  an  erect 
growing  plant,  and  flowers  at  the  close  of  the  rains. 

Paluk  Sag. — Bceta  Bengalincnses. — Bengal  Beet.  The 
leaves  only  of  this  vegetable  are  eaten  ; when  boiled  it 
resembles  spinach  in  flavoui’.  The  roots  are  tough  and 
stringy.  It  may  be  sown  in  beds,  or  rows.  The  leaves 
shoot  out  again  after  being  cut  doum. 

Pan. — Piper  Betel. — Betel  Pepper.  This  is  cultivated  in 
spots  by  itself ; it  requires  much  water  and  care,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  further  description  here.  The 
leaves  are  chewed  raw. 

Peeaj. — Allium  Cepa. — Onion.  See  Onions. 

Peeaz. — Allium  Ascalonicum. — Shallot.  This  is  culti- 
vated in  a light  rich  soil,  and  propagated  by  dividing  the 
clustered  roots;  it  should  be  sown  in  beds  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  and  will  give  a crop  during  the 
cold  weather. 

Pendaloo. — Dioscorea  Aculeata. — The  small  Yam.  This 
is  a very  valuable  and  delicate  root,  somewhat  resembling 
the  sweet  potatoe  in  appearance ; tubers  of  an  oval  form 
and  very  white,  generally  weighing  about  two  pounds. 

Phoot. — Cucumis  Momordica. — Field  Cucumber.  A wild 
species  of  cucumber  sown  generally  in  the  flelds  amongst 
Jaworie,  and  is  something  between  the  melon  and  cucum- 
ber; it  keeps  for  a long  time  if  not  too  ripe,  and  would 
be  valuable  as  a store  vegetable  for  sea. 

PiPiLii. — Pipen  Longum. — Long  Pepper.  This  is  a 
creeper  of  easy  culture,  and  should  be  trained  up  poles,  or 
have  strong  sticks  to  grow  upon.  It  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  India. 

PooDENEH. — Mcnthoc  Verticulata. — Mint.  See  Mint, 
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Poe. — Basclla  Alba  et  Ruljra. — ^Malabar  Nlgbtshade  ; 
these  arc  twining,  succulent  plants  with  smooth  fleshy 
leaves ; grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  generally  cultivated  as 
a spinach.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  leaves  only  eaten. 

PuLWUL. — Trichosanthi  Dioica. — Dioceous  Snake  Gourd. 
This  is  one  of  the  snake  gourd  species,  of  a small  descrip- 
tion, the  size  of  an  egg ; the  seed  is  sown  in  the  cold 
season,  and  yields  fruit  from  March  to  September,  much 
used  in  curries. 

PuLPUL. — Myrtus  Pimenta. — Allspice.  This  is  imported. 

Rai. — Sinapis  Trilocularis. — ^Mustard.  See  Mustard. 

Salbea. — Salvia  Officinalis. — Sage.  See  Sage. 

Shulgum. — Brasica  Rapa. — Tui’nip.  See  Turnip. 

Soup. — Anethum  Panmorium. — Sweet  Fennel.  See  Fennel. 

Sayme  ke  Pullie. — Dolichos  Lablab. — Native  Bean. 
These  beans  are  sown  in  the  fields  like  all  others  in  rows, 
and  are  eaten  both  boiled  or  put  into  curries. 

Sayme  ke  Pullie  Lal. — Dolichos  Lablab  Rub — Native 
Bean,  red.  This  bean  when  young,  is  eaten  pod  and  all; 
when  full  grown,  the  seeds  only  are  used.  It  is  about 
five  inches  long,  and  has  its  name  from  the  reddish  colour 
of  its  edges. 

Soot’hnee. — Dioscorea  Fasiculata. — Yam.  Consists  of 
many  tubers,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  They 
are  covered  with  a light  colomed  thin  skin;  internally 
they  are  white.  They  are  not  only  eaten,  but  starch  is 
made  from  the  roots. 

SuKUR  Kund. — Convolvulus  Batata. — Sweet  Potatoe.  A 
sweet-tasted  nutritious  root,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
red  and  white.  The  tubets  are  long,  and,  when  boiled 
or  roasted,  very  Avholcsome.  They  are  sown  precisely  in 
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the  same  manner  as  a potatoe,  after  the  hot  season,  and 
are  fit  to  be  taken  up  in  six  months.  They  sell  from 
two  to  four  pice  a seer. 

SuFED  Tulsee. — Ocyman  Alba. — Wliite  Basil.  Chiefly 
grown  in  native  gardens. 

SuFURA  Koomra.— Cucurbitis  Ovifera. — Vegetable  Marrow. 
See  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Turbooz. — Cucurbita  CitruUus. — Water  Melon.  This  is 
gro^Tx  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  'the  hot  season,  but  may  be 
cultivated  in  gardens  during  the  rains. 

Zeera. — Cuminum  Cyminum. — Cummin  Seed ; blaek  and 
white.  This  is  grown  in  beds  the  same  as  the  Coriander; 
the  seeds  ai’e  used  for  seasoning  curries.  Much  is  brought 
from  China  and  the  Persian  Gulph. 

Zurumbad. — Curcuma  Zerumbit. — Zeodary;  4 sorts.  See 
Huldee. 


FRUIT  TREES,  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

Almond,  Persian. — Amygdalis  Communis.  Hind.  Ba- 
dam. — This  tree  never  bears  fi’uit,  and  is  only  grown  as 
an  exotic:  it  might  be  used  as  stocks  for  the  peach, 
plum,  &c. 

w t 

Alligator  Pear. — Laurus  Persea. — This  tree  grows  to  a 
large  size.  The  wood  is  very  brittle,  and  requires  much 
water.  It  bears  fruit  during  the  rains,  the  size  of  a bak- 
ing pear,  but  to  describe  it  more  accurately  would  be  to 
say  that  it  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  in  the 
thickest  part  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  called 
Subaltern’s  butter.  The  outside  has  a dark  gi’een  skin, 
rather  thin : and  inside  a soft  whitish  pulp,  which  may 
easily  be  divided  with  a spoon.  The  seed  is  about  the 
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size  of  a pigeon^s  egg,  and  will  grow  if  planted  immedi- 
ately. The  flavor  of  the  pulp  is  sweet  and  creamy,  and 
perhaps  the  name  of  Subaltern’s  butter  is  derived  from 
this  particular  taste  and  appearance.  The  natives  do  not 
seem  fond  of  it. 

Apple,  English. — Pyrus  Mala. — N.  Seyb  or  Seeoo. — In 
the  Deccan  I have  met  with  two  sorts,  like  the  brown 
russet,  and  a yellow  striped  pippin.  These  trees  only  bear 
but  once  a year,  and  require  the  same  ti’eatment  as  the 
Persian  apple.  They  should  have  their  roots  opened  once, 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  buds  grafted  on  the 
Persian  stock  take  readily. 

Obs. — Be  careful  that  the  Borer  (a  species  of  caterpillar) 
does  not  get  into  the  stem  or  branches,  as  it  is  very  de- 
structive to  all  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  apple  and  plum 
kind;  they  are  found  both  in  the  woody  part  of  the  tree 
as  well  as  in  the  bark,  eventually  destroying  the  branch 
or  even  the  tree  itself ; their  presence  may  be  known  by  a 
quantity  of  dry  sawdust-like  appearance  hanging  by  light 
filaments  from  the  entrance  made  by  the  insect.  To  de- 
stroy them.  Make  an  infusion  of  assafoetida,  and  after 
removing  the  dirt  from  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  pour 
some  into  it;  have  ready  a little  dough,  made  with  flour 
and  water,  and  stick  a bit  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg  over 
the  hole,  and  let  it  remain, — in  the  com’se  of  an  hour  or 
so  you  will  find  the  caterpillar  imbedded  in  it.  Or  else 
take  a little  \dnegar  and  water  equal  parts,  and  pour  into 
the  hole,  watch  for  a minute  or  two  and  as  soon  as  the 
insect  begins  to  move,  a small  bubble  will  be  seen  on  the 
mixture,  and  the  black  horny  head  slowly  appearing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole,  then  with  any  sharp  pointed 
instrument — a pin  or  long  thorn  ivill  do,  run  it  through 
the  neck,  and  give  the  insect  a sharp  twist  out. 


Apple,  Persian,  or  Common. — The  two  sorts  of  apples 
commonly  found  in  most  Native  gardens  in  the  Deccan, 
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Rre  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  from  Persia.  They 
are  of  a small  description : one,  sweet  and  luscious,  grows 
in  bunches;  the  othei’,  which  is  larger,  has  a rough  taste, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  tarts.  They  may  be  propagat- 
ed by  layers,  suckers,  and  even  cuttings. 

The  young  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  throw  out 
branches  at  less  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground: 
all  the  buds  beneath  must  be  rubbed  off.  Never  plant 
them  closer  than  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  to  each  other, 
and  if  you  have  sufficient  ground,  keep  them  separate 
from  other  trees,  so  that  you  can  either  Avinter  or  water 
them  as  you  aausIi.  Kemove  all  suckers  round  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  or  from  the  roots  (unless  required  for  stocks), 
when  cut  them  clean  off  with  a sharp  knife.  The  trees 
may  be  opened  immediately  after  the  rains,  if  not  in  blossom. 
Pluck  off  all  the  leaves  carefully,  and  beware,  in  so  doing, 
that  the  blossom  buds  are  not  injured,  Avhich  native  Mal- 
lys,  in  the  careless  manner  of  stripping  the  leaves,  are  very 
apt  to  do ; — then  prune  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  blossom 
appears  set,  put  plenty  of  old  rich  manure  to  it,  and  water 
well  every  third  day,  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If 
you  continue  watering  after  this,  it  makes  the  fruit  mealy 
and  insipid.  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  cease  to 
water  the  tree,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  broAvn 
and  dry,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a month,  then  open 
the  roots  for  two  or  three  days,  cover  with  manure  again, 
and  water  well  as  before,  Avhen  you  will  probably  get  a 
second  crop  in  April  or  May. 

Apricot. — Prunus  Arminiaca. — This  tree  I have  seen  grow 
to  a large  size  in  a garden  at  Aurungabad.  It  blossomed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  peach,  from  January  to  March. 
The  fruit  formed  and  grew  to  the  size  of  a common  mar- 
ble, after  which  it  dropped  off.  Every  care  Avas  taken  to 
prcA'cnt  this,  but  all  attempts  were  useless;  and  I believe 
now  the  trees  arc  dead.  I made  many  efforts  to  get  buds 
to  take  on  peach  and  almond  trees,  but  did  not  succeed. 
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I also  tried  by  approach  with  no  better  result.  It  grows 
well  on  the  first  range  of  the  Himalayahs.  Treatment — 
the  same  as  the  peach. 

Berberry, — Berberis  Asiatica. — This  tree  Is  found  in 
the  hills  of  Nepaul,  and  most  probably  on  the  Xeilgher- 
ries.  I met  with  it  first  in  Deyrah  Dhoon.  There  is  a 
large  and  small  blue-fruited  sort,  as  well  as  the  red.  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  the  Deccan.  The  trees  have  blossom- 
ed in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta. 

Blackberry. — Rubus  Lasiocarpus. — Now  cultivated  ge- 
nerally in  the  Deccan,  and  first  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Mysore  Hills.  It  grows  easily  from 
seed;  a few  of  the  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  will  enable  you  to  forward  the  seed 
to  friends  at  any  distance.  (The  same  by  the  strawberry.) 
The  plants  should  never  be  nearer  than  foiu’  or  five  feet, 
and  may  be  cut  down  at  the  commenceinent  of  the  rains, 
when  they  w'dl  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  and  bear  fruit  in 
abundance.  As  it  requires  little  care,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  water,  this  bramble  forms  a very  perfect 
and  secure  hedge  to  a kitchen  garden.  The  finest  fruit 
is  very  inferior  to  a common  raspberry. 

Bilimbi. — Averrhoa  Carambola.  Bdimbi. — This  tree  is 
very  common,  and  bears  small  lateral  pink  flowers  during 
the  rains.  The  fruit  is  angled,  and  there  are  two  sorts — 
sweet  and  acid ; the  former  is  much  the  smallest  of  the 
two,  and  seldom  exceeds  a couple  of  inches  in  length;  the 
acid  sort  are  much  larger  : they  are  both  used  for  jellies 
and  tarts.  The  tree  is  easily  produced  from  ripe  seed, 
and  will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil.  Two  crops  dur- 
ing the  year  may  be  procured  by  w^atering  the  trees. 

Bread  Fruit  Tree. — Artocarpus  Incisa. — This  tree  is 
found  of  a large  size  in  Bombay,  and  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  some  few  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  bears  a fruit 
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tlie  size  of  a large  orange  or  small  pumblenose,  with  a 
muricated  rind.  It  seldom  ripens  iai  Bombay,  tbe  fruit 
falling  off  in  tbe  cold  season.  Like  the  jack,  it  bears 
fruit  both  on  the  branches  and  roots,  -which  also  afford  a 
thick  milky  jmee,  convertible  into  bird-lime.  The  fruit, 
cut  into  slices  and  fried,  has  something  the  flavor  of  a 
s-w'eet  potatoe  dressed  in  a similar  manner.  It  -will  gro-w 
from  cuttings,  and  requires  a light  soil,  -with  care  and 
■w'atering  at  first.  There  are  several  species,  but  I have 
only  met  with  one. 

Cape  Gooseberry,  or  Brasil. — Physalis  Peruviana. — 
This  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  a good  soil.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and 
planted  out  in  rows  after  they  are  about  six  inches  high, 
and  at  least  two  feet  apart,  and  at  such  a distance 
between  as  will  enable  the  gardener  to  pass  easily  between 
each  row.  The  plants  may  be  grown  either  on  a trellis  or 
sticks,  and  should  be  carefully  pruned.  The  young  shoots 
bear  the  finest  fruit,  and  if  earefully  attended  to,  will  bear 
almost  all  the  year  round,  and  the  fruit  will  repay  abun- 
dantly for  any  extra  care  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  hardly 
known  to  what  a state  of  cultivation  this  apparently 
worthless  fruit  may  be  brought,  simply  from  its  easy 
culture,  and  yet  we  have  not  a fruit  more  useful  for  tarts, 
and  even  a dessert,  that  I know  of ; and  it  is  really  worth 
the  attention  of  families  to  cultivate  with  care.  It  makes 
an  excellent  jam,  or  preserve,  besides  being  a most  whole- 
some fruit ; and,  if  carefully  attended  to,  the  size  which 
it  will  acquire  is  not  to  be  at  first  imagined,  after  seeing 
the  common  growth  without  care  or  attention  of  the  fruit 
itself.  The  bush  should  be  every  now  and  then  careful- 
ly pmned,  cutting  out  the  old  wood,  as  the  new  shoots 
provide  the  finest  flavoured  fruit. 

Bullock’s  Heart. — Anona  Bcticulata. — N.  Ram-phoL 
— This  tree  grows  to  a large  size.  The  fruit  is  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  heart  of  the  animal.  The 
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cololu’  is  a (lark  brownisli  red.  When  ripc^  it  is  a soft, 
sweetish,  pulpy  fruit,  but  has  not  the  line  flavor  of  tlie 
custard  apple.  It  is  ripe  from  November  to  June,  and 
not  mueh  esteemed  by  Europeans. 

Bhere  Feuit. — Ziziphus  Jujuba. — This  is  a common 
Avild  fruit  tree,  and  grows  in  almost  every  jungle.  The 
fruit  is  astringent,  but  sometimes  of  a pleasant  subacid 
flavor — eaten  chiefly  by  wild  animals,  and  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  more  especially  cultivated  by  ^Mussulmans 
round  their  tombs.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  containing  a 
stone,  and  bears  twice  in  the  year,  the  best  crop  about 
J anuary : after  this  is  done,  the  tree  is  pruned,  by  nearly 
cutting  off  all  the  smaller  branches.  A second  crop  suc- 
ceeds on  the  new  wood  in  the  rains,  but,  from  being  full 
of  maggots,  is  not  eatable : even  in  the  cold  Aveather 
very  few  of  the  fruit  are  free  from  this  insect.  The 
natives  pretend  that  they  have  a remedy  which  prevents 
the  fruit  from  being  attacked,  but  I have  never  kuoAvn  it 
succeed.  The  flavor  is  someAihat  of  a fr-esh  apple,  and 
when  large  and  fine  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  I 
have  succeeded  best  by  budding  from  a good  tree  on  a 
common  stock  raised  from  seed.  It  AviU  bear  weU  in 
two  or  three  years,  but  requires  care  and  watering  at 
first.  A fine  gumlac  is  produced  fi’om  this  tree ; the 
cocoon  of  the  wild  silk-worm  is  often  found  attached  to  it. 

Casheav-nut. — Anacardium  Occidentale. — N. — Kajoo. — 
This  tree  grows  wild,  to  a large  size,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Deccan,  and  is  found  in  Native  gardens  as  well  as 
Eui’opean.  It  is  very  ornamental  when  in  leaf,  bearing 
sweet-smelling  floAvers,  succeeded  by  a pear-shaped  fruit  of 
a yelloAV  and  red  colour,  which  is  eaten  by  the  jxiorer 
class.  The  nut  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  outside, 
and  is  of  a kidney  shape.  BetAveen  a double  shell,  cover- 
ing the  kernel,  is  a very  acrid  juice,  which,  if  appli(jd  to 
the  skin,  or  inadA'ertently  to  the  lips,  immediately  raises 
a blister  The  juice  is  somctim<^  used  for  marking  linen, 
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as  it  is  impossible  to  Avasli  it  out.  The  milky  juice  from 
the  tree  ■will  also  stain  linen  a dark  brown  colour.  The 
kernel  when  roasted  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  is 
considered  rather  astringent.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
fruit  or  apple  is  bruised,  and  a juice  expressed  from  it 
and  fermented,  which  produces  a sort  of  wine ; and  if 
djstilled,  a spirit  is  drawn  from  it,  which  makes  excellent 
punch.  The  gum  that  exudes  from  this  tree  is  valuable, 
from  its  resemblance  to  gum  Arabic. 

Cherry. — Prunus  Cerasus. — This  tree  is  met  with  in 
the  hills  north  of  Deyrah  Dhoon,  in  the  wilcT  state,  pro- 
ducing a small  black  fruit,  fit  only  for  preserves. 

CocoANUT  Tree. — Cocos  Nucifera. — Is  too  well  known 
to  need  description;  bixt  in  the  interior,  where  they  may 
be  scarce,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  if  cultivated 
they  will  readily  grow ; and  fresh  ripe  fruit  from  the 
tree,  if  stript  and  deprived  of  its  husk,  and  planted  in  a 
moist  soil,  soon  sprouts.  It  requires  care  and  watering  for 
three  or  four  years ; after  which  it  will  grow  of  itself. 
The  top  sprouts  of  a cocoanut  tree,  or  the  cabbage  as  it 
is  called,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a large 
bud,  if  procured  fresh,  makes  a most  excellent  pickle.  It 
is  white,  and  resembles  a good  almond  in  flavor ; the 
same  of  the  date  palm. 

Curry  Pak. — Bergera  Koenigii. — N.  Kodia  Neem. — 
This  tree  is  cultivated  in  most  gardens,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  curries  by  the  natives.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  Mahabuleshwar  hills,  but  does  not  grow 
to  any  size  there.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  Neem. 

Falsa. — Grewia  Asiatica. — This  shrub  is  generally  cul- 
tivated in  most  fruit  gardens ; it  bears  a dark  purple 
berry,  when  ripe,  containing  one  or  two  small  stones. 
The  fruit  is  made  into  sherbet  bv  pouring  boiling  water 
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on  it,  and  when  cool,  adding  sugar  to  the  taste.  The 
plants  are  generally  cut  down  almost  to  the  ground  in 
November,  and  even  the  leaves  are  burnt  round  the  stalks, 
after  which  the  roots  arc  opened  and  manured,  and 
watered  occasionally,  when  new  shoots  spring  out,  the 
fruit  is  borne  near  the  axilla  of  each  leaf;  when  of  a 
dark  purple,  they  are  ripe  and  fit  for  use. 

Fig. — Ficus  Carica. — N.  Vnjeer. — This  tree  bears  fruit 
almost  the  whole  year  round.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  white  and  blue,  cultivated  in  all  the  native  gardens,  the 
young  trees  producing  the  finest  fruit.  The  Italians,  as 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  prick  each  with  a pin,  putting  a 
drop  of  sweet  oil  on  the  spot ; it  is  said  that  this 
causes  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  trees 
may  be  grown  by  layers  and  suckers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  during  the  cold  season.  Cuttings 
strike  easily  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  The  finest 
fruit  that  I have  seen  grown  has  been  on  young  trees  of 
two  years  old,  near  which  dead  animal  matter  had  been 
buried.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  annually,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  cut  down  the  old  branches  that  have  borne 
fruit,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  that  promise  to  throw  out 
healthy  shoots.  The  fruit  when  ripening  must  be  pro- 
tected fi’om  birds,  either  by  nets,  bags,  &c. 

Grapes. — Vitis  Vinifera,  Lin. — N.  Ungoor.^ — This  fruit 
is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  aU  parts  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  finest  flavored  are  found  in  the  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dowlatabad,  about  seven  miles 
N.  W.  of  Aurangabad.  The  mode  of  culture  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^the  trees  are  reai’ed  from  slips  taken  at  the  time 
of  first  cutting  after  the  rains,  and  when  ready  to  be  re- 
moved are  put  about  seven  or  eight  feet  apart.  They  arc 
for  the  first  twelve  months  trained  on  dry  sticks;  after 


Fo\ir  sorts— The  Hubshc,  Sahiba,  Fukkrie,  and  Bokerie  or  Abba. 
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that,  a large  straight  branch  of  the  Pangrah,  with  a fork 
left  at  the  top  to  support  the  vine,  is  placed  about  twelve 
inches  from  it ; if  put  at  a greater  distance  it  is  apt  to  give 
a bend  to  the  vine  which  is  hurtful.  The  stem  of  the  vine 
cannot  be  too  straight,  and  the  length  of  the  prop  should 
be  about  five  feet. 

The  best  soil  is  the  white  earth  with  which  the  natives 
build  their  houses,  called  Paudree.  They  are  not  so  fine 
if  grown  in  the  black  soil,  losing  much  of  their  flavor.  The 
grey  soil,  composed  of  the  Pandree  and  black,  produces 
fine  vines,  but  the  fruit  is  not  of  so  fine  and  rich  a flavor 
as  that  grown  in  the  Pandree  alone. 

The  vine  requires  watering  during  the  hot  and  cold  sea- 
son, every  fourth  day,  after  they  have  been  cut,  at  the 
end  of  the  rains,  for  the  first  crop,  and  which  are  mostly 
over  by  the  end  of  March.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  full 
and  ripe,  water  should  not  be  given  to  them.*  The  se- 
cond cutting  commences  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  over : 
they  are  full  grown  by  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
and  in  a very  dry  season  sometimes  come  to  perfection. 
The  principal  object  in  bringing  forward  this  crop  is  to 
check  a too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vine,  which,  if  left  to 
run,  weakens  the  tree.  Some  gardeners,  when  the  flowers 
appear  for  the  second  crop,  pick  them  all  off.  In  pre- 
paring for  this  crop,  the  vine  roots  are  opened  for  four  days, 
when  the  common  manure  from  cattle  is  put  to  them, 
and  water  immediately  given;  one  eye  on  the  shoot  at 
this  time  is  only  left. 

• 

When  the  vine,  after  the  rains,  is  cut  for  the  sweet  crop, 
this  method  is  pursued  by  the  most  experienced  gardeners, 
and  it  is  considered  almost  a secret : Two  pounds  of  dried 
fish,  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  assafoetida,  are  mixed  up  in  sixteen  quarts  of  butter- 
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milkj  and  allowed  to  digest  for  three  weeks ; this  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  five  trees.  The  vine  is  first  cleaned  of  all  its 
rugged  and  rough  bark.*  which  harbours  insects;  it  is  then 
cutj  leaving  three  or  four  eyes  on  each  bough  only,  close  to 
the  stem.  It  is  allowed  then  to  drop  four  days : the  earth 
is  then  opened  round  the  roots,  and  cleared  awav.  It  then 
lemains  in  this  state  for  four  more  days,  when  the  earth  is 
put  again  to  the  roots,  mixed  with  a proportion  of  the  above 
compost.  The  vine  is  then  left  for  three  more  day.s,  when 
water  is  given  to  it;  after  which  the  watering  ceases  until 
it  is  in  full  blossom,  when  irrigation  is  continued  every 
fourth  day  during  the  season.  The  vine  is  seldom  ever 
grown  upon  treUis  work,  it  being  too  expensive,  and 
should  be  always  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  and  free 
from  shade.  Protection  from  the  N.  W.  wind  is  de- 
sirable. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  continually  destroyed  by  blights 
during  the  month  of  November,  which  come  on  with  the 
appearance  of  rain,  but  ends  in  nothing  but  the  blossom 
and  young  fi-uit  being  withered.  Smoking  the  trees  with 
all  the  rubbish  you  can  collect  and  brnm  to  windward, 
is  useful. 

Guava,  Red  and  White. — Psidium  Pyi’iferum. — N.  Jamb, 
— This  tree  gi’ows  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  The  fruit 
is  both  red  and  white,  pear-shaped  and  round : it  is 
esteemed  as  a dessert  fruit,  but  the  scent  when  too  ripe  is 
unpleasantly  powerful ; it  makes  a most  excellent  jelly, 
and  also  is  preserved  in  a similar  manner  to  damson 


* And  the  leaves  picked  off  about  three  weeks  previous  to  cutting,  which  is 
done  with  a view  of  hardening  the  wood.  The  natives,  after  the  vine  has  been 
cut,  and  previous  to  the  shooting  of  the  buds,  go  round  to  each  tree,  holding  a cloth 
under  it,  into  which  they  shake  off  a sm.all  insect  which  is  bred  on  the  stem  of 
the  vine,  in  the  interstices  of  the  rough  bark — (this  is  done  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day).  Another  method  of  destroying 
the  insect  is  by  passing  a bunch  of  lighted  tow,  or  hemp,  suddenly  over  it:  this 
binges  the  wings  of  the  insects  and  they  drop  off,  besides  destroying  any  larvx 
that  may  be  attached  to  the  tree,  and  probably  is  the  most  effectual  method. 
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cheese  at  home.  The  fruit  sometimes  is  as  large  as  a 
common  baking  pear^  and  I have  known  one  weigh  half 
a pound.  They  have  been  brought  to  great  perfeetion 
in  some  gardens,  and  the  fruit  of  a large  size  divested 
almost  of  seed ; this  sort  generally  has  a very  rough 
knotty  coat,  and  is  more  spongy  and  less  firm  than  the 
other  varieties.  As  plants  continually  grown  from  layers 
in  time  cease  to  produce  seed,  perhaps  this  variety  has 
been  so  procured.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seed,  and 
only  requires  a good  soil  to  thrive  in.  The  trees  should 
be  pruned  once  a year,  otherwise  the  branches  become 
very  straggling.  Good  gun  stocks  are  made  from  the 
old  w’ood. 

IIoG  Plum. — Spondius  Mangifera — Amra. — This  is  a 
large  tree ; flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg.  It  is  eaten  raw,  pickled,  put  into  curries,  and 
made  into  tarts.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  gives  out,  dming 
the  hot  Aveather,  large  quantities  of  juice,  wliicli  hardens 
into  a mild  gum.  It  grows  easily,  and  requires  little  care 
when  once  planted, 

Jamoox  or  Jambool. — Eugenia  Jambolania. — This  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  flowers  in  February  and  March, 
and  thrives  in  any  good  soil.  The  fruit  of  the  best  sort 
is  as  large  as  a common  blue  plum,  Avhich  it  resembles  in 
appearance ; it  has  a rough  astringent  flavoi’,  and  should 
be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  eaten.  The  fresh 
stone  if  planted  grows  immediately. 

Hibiscus  Sabdariffa. — Red  Sorrel  Plant. — This  is  the 
red  sorrel  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  and  introduced  from 
the  Mauritius.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlic  rains,  and  Avhen  about  six  or  eight 
inches  Jiigh,  sliould  be  planted  out  in  bed^s  or  rows.  The 
soil,  if  light  and  good,  Avill  cause  the  plant  to  thrive  and 
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form  a bush  four  or  five  feet  high;  they  should  have  at 
least  iji  such,  soil  a space  between  each  of  four  feet.  The 

fruit  when  ripe  makes  most  excellent  jellies  and  tarts. 

There  is  a white  variety  also  grows  to  the  same  she, 
and  the  leaves  are  used,  on  account  of  their  acidity,  in 
curries  by  the  natives.  Bandy  coots  are  very  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  destroy  the  whole  bush  to  get  at  it. 

Kumruck. — Averrhoa  Carambola.  See  Bilimbi. 

KurundeA. — Carissa  Carandas. — A large  thorny  bush. 
Grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Deccan,  bearing  a dark  blue 
colored  berry  when  ripe,  and  sold  in  the  bazaar.  There 
is  also  a cultivated  sort  in  gardens.  The  fruit  when  ripe 
is  sometimes  eaten  by  Em’opeans,  but  in  the  green  state 
is  made  into  tarts,  jellies,  and  pickles : the  jelUe  is  consi- 
dered inferior  to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits.  The 
wild  sort  is  picked  and  sold  by  the  natives  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Leichee. — Seytalia  Litchie. — This  tree,  originally  from 
China,  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  a large  size.  The 
fruit  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  contains  a glutin- 
ous yellow  sweet  sort  of  pulp;  it  is  not  much  prized — 
perhaps  from  its  inferior  quality  to  the  Chinese  fruit, 
which  is  much  esteemed.  The  fruit  ripens  in  i\Iarch 
and  April. 

Lemon. — Citi’us  Limona. — N.  Neeinboo. — There  are  so 
many  varieties  that  they  can  hardly  be  described  se- 
parately, being  unnecessary.  The  large  and  small  rield 
abundance  of  acid  juice,  and  the  tree  is  easily  cidtivated 
by  layers,  which  soon  throw  out  root  fibers.  The  lime, 
which  is  of  the  smaller  description,  does  not  bear  fruit 
so  quickly  as  the  larger  sort,  but  if  carefully  pruned  and 
watered,  will  continue  fruiting  all  the  year  romid,  and 
be  vciy  productive. 

Tjime,  Sweet. — Meeta  Neemboo. — This  is  a sweet  variety, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  a lai’gc  orange.  It  is  easily  pro* 
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pagated  by  seed.  Tlie  jidee  of  the  fruit  is  very  grateful 
to  persons  witb  fever,  although  rather  tasteless.  It  wDl 
grow  also  from  cuttings  and  seed.  The  young  shoots 
make  a very  good  stock  for  orange  grafts. 

Loquat. — Eriobotryna  Japonica. — This  tree  is  now  intro- 
duced all  over  the  Deccan,  and  bears  fruit  twice  in  the 
year.  It  is  highly  esteemed  both  for  dessert  and  preserves. 
It  is  a native  of  China,  but  grows  in  great  perfection  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  finest  fruit  is  produced  at  the 
second  crop,  at  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  and  requires 
protection  day  and  night;  from  bu’ds  in  the  former,  and 
flying  foxes  in  the  latter.  The  fruit  is  of  a yeUow  color, 
with  thin  skin  and  sweet  acid  pulp,  and  one  or  two  seeds 
in  the  centre — sometimes  more.  The  seeds  grow  easily. 
Proper  attention'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  to  this 
fruit,  as  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement, 

Mangoe, — N.  Aum. — Is  a highly  esteemed  fruit,  and  may 
be  procured  twice  in  the  year,  but  I have  never  met  with 
any  trees  bearing  two  crops  in  the  Deccan,  only  in  Bom- 
bay. 

Projmgation. — May  easily  be  effected  by  seed  and  cut- 
tings, &c. ; but  the  first  process  is  slow,  as  a tree  thus 
raised  will  not  bear  fruit  before  the  5th  or  6th  year, 
whereas  those  that  are  grafted  produce  in  the  2d  or  3d, 
although  it  is  injurious  to  the  tree  to  let  it  bear  so  early, 
and  I therefore  recommend  that  the  blossoms  should  be 
removed.  Young  grafts  will  sometimes,  indeed,  very  often 
blossom  the  first  season  they  are  removed,  and  if  allowed 
to  bear  fruit,  it  checks  them  for  a length  of  time  after. 
A mangoe  graft  may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  the  year ; 
the  stock  must  be  kept  continually  moist  by  watering. 
When  the  graft  and  stock  have  become  united,  the  former 
must  be  partially  divided  by  a notch  with  a sharp  knife ; 
this  may  be  done  after  six  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  its  first  being  united:  a second  cutting  may  be 
effected  a fortnight  later,  and  the  complete  removal  from 
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tlic  jiai'cut  tree  at  tlic  expiration  of  nine  or  ten  weeks. 
After  this,  remove  tlie  graft  into  the  shade  for  a fortniglit 
longer,  Avhen  it  may  he  put  into  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
remain.  A graft  tree  never  attains  the  size  of  a seedling, 
neither  wall  it  eontinue  to  live  or  hear  so  long,  and  I douht 
mneh  if  the  seed  of  a graft  mangoe  would  produce  tlie 
same  fruit,  whereas  a seedling  often  does  so.  The  time 
that  a seedling  takes  to  produce  fruit  is  the  great  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  rearing  trees,  nevertheless  a young 
tree  of  three  years  old  might  have  one  of  its  branches 
brought  into  blossom  by  ringing:  this  would  enable  the 
cultivator  to  judge  if  the  tree  was  worth  preseriing  or  not. 
The  finest  flavored  sorts  of  mangoe  gi’own  in  ‘Western 
India,  are  the  Alphonso,  Raspberry,  Mazagon,  Doriah,  and 
Malgrobah ; this  latter  species  is  of  *a  greenish  tinge  inside 
when  ripe,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  whole,  being 
three  times  the  size  of  an  Alphonso;  and  it  ripens  the 
last. 

Culture. — Wlien  the  graft  is  planted  out,  it  requires  only 
a moderate  proportion  of  care,  clearing  the  ground  of  all 
weeds,  and  removing  any  buds  that  shew  themselves. 
"Within  the  space  from  the  ground  to  where  the  first 
branches  are  to  rise  from,  all  superfluous  and  week  shoots 
should  be  removed,  more  particularly  those  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tree,  as  also  all  branches  that  trail  on  the 
ground,  unless  required  for  gi’afting.  The  tree  is  better 
for  being  pruned,  and  whenever  the  interior  of  the  tree 
may  contain  superfluous  branches,  or  when  there  is  not  suf- 
fleient  room  for  the  growth  of  the  young  and  fruit-bear- 
ing shoots,  a clear  space  must  be  provided, — and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  pruning.  The  best  time  for  this  opera- 
tion is  soon  after  the  tree  has  done  bearing  fi'uit.  No  old 
and  decayed  wood  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  great 
care  be  taken  to  remove  on  the  first  appearance  the  Borer.* 


See  Note  to  Apple. 
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should  it  indicate  its  presence  by  the  appearance  on  the 
bark.  When  trees  are  old  and  have  their  bark  injured, 
it  must  be  all  cleared  away,  and  the  parts  covered  with 
the  composition  recommended  for  that  pui’pose. 

I have  been  favoured  "with  the  following  information 
from  a fi’iend  at  Aurungabad.  Take  slips  from  the 
healthy  branch  of  a mangoe,  at  least  two  feet  long, 
taking  care  to  cut  it  one  inch  above  the  joint  at  the 
top  and  the  same  below  the  joint  at  the  bottom.  The 
cuttings  will  not  all  be  equal,  as  in  some  branches  the 
joints  are  short  and  in  others  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
slip  is  to  be  from  three  quarters  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Half  the  length  of  the  slip  is  to  be  slightly  punc- 
tured with  ail  awl,  and  then  inserted  into  the  ground  to 
that  depth  (lialf  of  the  slip)  perfectly  perpendicular ; and 
then  make  a knob  at  the  top  of  the  slip  with  plain  cow- 
dung.  The  cuttings  must  be  well  watered  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  moisture  in  the  ground ; 
and  moreover  the  cuttings  are  to  be  well  shaded,  and  the 
coverings  only  to  be  removed  by  dcgi’ees  as  the  plants 
attain  leaves  and  strength,  and  not  to  be  transplanted  pn 
any  account  until  the  next  monsoon.  The  slips  begin  to 
bud  within  a month  generally,  but  sometimes  take  a much 
longer  period.  In  all  cases  the  punctures  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  to  admit  of  root  fibres  being  thrown  out 
from  them. 

The  tree  and  fruit  may  both  be  improved,  if,  during 
the  cold  season,  the  ground  is  dug  all  round  the  roots, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a suitable  quantity  of  good  old 
manure.  The  seed  will  only  grow  when  fresh,  and  sel- 
dom after  six  weeks.  From  twenty  to  twenty- four  feet 
pf  space  should  be  allowed  between  each  tree  if  a graft : 
double  the  space  is  required  for  a seedling. 

Manoosteen. — Garcinia  Mangostana. — This  tree  has  been 
introduced  from  Singapore  into  llombay,  but  the  fruit  has 
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never  been  brought  to  any  perfeetion : probably  if  grafted 
on  tlie  Brindoa,  Avhich  is  common  in  the  Concan  (and 
several  trees  are  found  in  Bombay),  it  might  be  much 
improved.  I have  been  informed  by  a friend,  that  the 
Mangostecn  ripens  (and  is  equal  to  the  Penang  fruit)  in 
the  Company’s  spice  gardens  on  the  hills  near  Courtal- 
lum. 

Mangosteen,  Wild. — Garcenia  Purpucra. — Kohum  Brin- 
doa.— This  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  fotmd  in  the  Concan 
along  the  Malabar  Coast.  At  Goa  the  fruit  is  used  for 
jellies  and  syrup:  it  is  of  a smooth  dark  brovrn  color 
outside,  and  of  a most  beautiful  purple  in,  and  an  agreeable 
flavor.  The  tree  grows  to  thirty  feet  high,  conical  shape, 
with  dark  green  shining  leaves : there  are  several  in  Bom- 
bay,— two  in  a garden  at  the  top  of  Nesbit-lane,  By- 
culla. 

Mooringa.— Horse  radish  Tree. — Hyperanthera. — This  tree 
is  to  be  found  in  the  jungles,  as  well  as  in  gardens.  The 
long  pods  when  gi’een  are  made  into  curries,  and  the 
young  roots,  scraped,  used  as  a substitute  for  om’  English 
horse-radish.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed:  it  also 
yields  a gum. 

Mulberry. — White,  Alba;  Red,  Morus  Indica.  Black, 
Nigra. — These  trees  grow  equally  Avell  in  the  Deccan,  the 
white  growing  to  a very  large  tree,  shedding  its  leaves 
before  the  hot  season.  The  red  mnlberry  bears  firdt  in 
the  rains,  as  well  as  the  black.  Silk-worms  may  be  fed 
on  the  young  fresh  leaves,  although  the  leaves  of  the 
white  are  prefeired.  Grows  from  seed  or  cuttings. 

Orange. — Citrus  Aurantium. — This  tree  is  now  extensive- 
ly cultivated  all  over  the  Deccan.  The  finest  sorts  now* 
arc  the  Cintra,  Cowlah,  and  a small  sweet  orange  which 
grows  on  a tree  more  like  a creeper.  The  principal  method 
of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  stocks  generally  being  cither 
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seetllings  or  cuttings  from  the  sweet  lime.  The  best 
ciiitra,  with  a thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  a seedling 
stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  grown  upon  the  sweet 
lime  stock  is  generally  loose  and  soft ; that  is  very  per- 
ceptible with  some  of  the  oranges.  The  best  time  for 
budding  is  in  the  cold  season. 

Nutmeg. — ^lyristiea  Moschata.  Hind.  Japhul. — I have 
only  met  with  this  tree  in  Bombay,  where  it  has  been 
introduced  from  the  Eastward.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the 
rains : it  is  the  size  of  a large  plum,  with  a green  cover- 
ing, and  upon  being  opened,  discovers  a net-work  of  a 
dark  red  colour  sm’rounding  the  nut,  which  has  a most 
beautiful  appearance : this  is  the  spice  known  as  mace. 

^'The  first  care  of  the  cultivator  is  to  select  ripe  nuts 
and  to  set  them  at  the  distance  of  a foot  apart  in  a rich 
soil,  merely  covering  them  very  lightly  with  mould.  They 
are  to  be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  occasionally 
weeded,  and  watered  in  dry  weather  every  other  day. 
The  seedlings  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days,  and  when  four  feet  high,  the  healthiest  and 
most  luxuriant,  consisting  of  three  or  four  verticles,  are 
to  be  removed  in  the  commencement  of  the  rains  to  the 
plantation,  previously  cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  by 
grubbing  and  burning  their  roots,  and  placed  in  holes  dug 
for  their  reception  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from 
each  other, — screening  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  violence  of  the  winds.  They  must  be  watered  every 
other  day  in  sultry  weather ; manured  once  a year  dm’ing 
the  rains,  and  protected  from  the  sun  until  they  obtain 
the  age  of  five  years.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  moneocious  as 
well  as  dioecious,  but  no  means  of  discovering  the  sexes, 
before  the  period  of  inflorescence,  is  known.  Upon  an 
average,  the  nutmeg-tree  fruits  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  increases  in  produce  till  the'  fifteenth  year,  and  is 
said  to  continue  prolific  for  sixty  or  eighty  years.  Seven 
months  in  general  elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the 
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blossom  and  tlie  ripening  of  the  fruit;  and  the  produce  of 
one  bearing  tree  with  another,  under  good  cultivation,  in 
tlie  iifteenth  year  may  be  calculated  at  five  jiounds  of 
nutmegs,  and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  mace.  It  liears, 
all  the  year  round,  but  more  plentifully  in  some  months 
than  others,  and  generally  yields  more  abundantly  every 
other  year.  It  is  necessaiy  that  the  roots  of  tlie  trees 
during  their  growth  should  be  kept  well  covered  with 
mould,  for  they  have  a tendency  to  seek  the  surface.  The 
growth  of  the  lateral  branches  is  to  be  alone  encouraged, 
and  all  suckers,  or  dead  and  unproductive  branches,  are 
to  be  removed  with  the  pruning  knife,  and  the  lower 
verticles  lopped  off,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
unimpeded  circulation  of  air.” — Penang  Gazette. 

Olive. — Julpie. — Olea  Sativa. — This  is  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  upper  parts  of  Bengal,  but  is  of  a very  coarse 
description;  they  are  (so  I am  informed)  also  pickled. 

Olive. — Indian.  Olea  Dioica.  Atajam. — This  tree  is 
common  : grows  to  a large  size,  and  bears  fruit  about  the 
size  of  the  common  Spanish  olive.  The  stone  is  not  by 
any  means  hard,  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Natives 
in  curries,  and  also  pickled  in  salt  and  water : it  is  not 
much  esteemed  by  Eiu’opeans. 

Paneola  Plum. — Placourtia  Catapliracta. — This  fruit  is 
generally  cultivated  about  Calcutta,  and  grows  to  the  size 
of  a eommon  plum  : it  resembles  a gooseberry  in  appear- 
ance, the  skin  thin  and  shining  and  of  a purple  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  not  common  on  this  side  of  India, 
and  only  one  or  two  are  to  be  found  in  Bombay.  The 
fruit  is  not  so  large  as  I have  seen  in  Calcutta,  uherc 
it  is  common  during  the  rains ; it  contains  from  ten  to 
twelve  seeds,  and  is  both  palatable  and  wholesome,  and 
well  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation.  The  tree  grows 
to  a large  size. 

Pap  AW  Tree.— Carica  Panova.— This  tree  is  common  in 
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every  garden ; and  the  fruit,  which  is  formed  like  a 
melon,  grows  in  clusters  one  above  the  other,  close  to  the 
stem.  The  small  black  seeds  have  the  taste  of  waterercss, 
and  the  fruit,  just  before  ripening,  makes  an  exeellent 
tart,  mixed  with  a portion  of  lime  juice,  sugar,  and  a few 
cloves, — resembling  apples  so  nearly  that  it  may  be,  and 
is,  substituted  for  the  sauee  of  the  latter  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  easily  from  seed,  and  only  requires  a deep  good 
soil.  It  is  said  that  meet,  if  hung  under  the  tree,  be- 
comes tender : the  green  fruit  is  also  put  with  meat  when 
boilmg,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Peach. — Amygdalus  Persica. — N.  Shuft  Alloo. — There  are 
but  thi’ee  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  I have  met  with  in 
the  Deccan — -a  large  round  white  sort,  of  a delicious  fla- 
vor ; the  flat  China ; and  a small  thin-skinned  description, 
more  resembling  an  apricot  in  appearance,  and  much  harder 
than  the  other.  The  peach  is  easily  cultivated  by  seed 
or  layers.  A seedling  Avill  throw  out  blossom  in  the  seeond 
year,  and  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height : it  requires  to 
be  carefully  pruned,  wintered,  and  watered. 

No  branches  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  stem 
closer  than  three  feet  from  the  ground ; all  spurious  and 
misplaced  shoots  should  be  rubbed  ofi*  before  gaining  strength 
to  exhaust  umicccssarily  the  juices  of  the  tree ; and  all  dis- 
torted leaves,  the  work  of  insects,  of  parasitic  plants,  mil- 
dew, &c., — should  be  picked  off  and  destroyed. 

The  kernels  of  the  peach  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  shell,  and  in  no  ways  injured  if  required  for 
planting:  they  should  be  sown  in  small  beds  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  as  soon 
as  they  arc  fit  for  removal,  a good  sized  ball  of  earth 
must  be  taken  up  with  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  root  fibres 
from  injury.  All  the  buds  around  the  stem  had  better  be 
rubbed  off'  by  the  fingers  as  far  as  is  rccpiisite,  and  a pro- 
per shape  be  given  to  the  tree  by  cutting  out  all  the  su- 
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pcrfluous  spurs  and  tlieir  branches.  The  time  for  oiien- 
ing  the  roots  of  the  peaeh  is  after  the  elose  of  the  rains; 
remove  the  earth  uitli  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots, 
for  the  space  round  the  stem  of  three  feet ; pull  off  all  the 
leaves,  and  cease  to  'ivater  the  tree  until  the  blossom  buds 
appear;  then  cover  up  the  roots  Avith  good  loam  mixed 
with  old  rotten  manure;  water  freely  every  third  or  fourth 
day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  you  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  thin 
the  fruit,  and  also  to  put  the  peaches  as  they  begin  to 
ripen  in  bags,  otherwise  the  birds  will  pick  and  destroy 
the  fruit. 

Peaches  first  come  in  about  February,  and  with  care 
may  be  continued  until  the  rains  commence,  after  which 
the  excess  of  moistm’e  received  by  the  leaves  and  roots 
cause  the  fruit  to  swell  and  burst. 

Pear. — Pyrus  Communis. — This  tree  is  not  common.  I 
have  met  -with  a few  at  Hyderabad,  bearing  a tolerably 
large-sized  coarse  fr’uit;  but  as  the  trees  had  been  neg- 
lected, I can  give  little  or  no  account  of  them : care  per- 
haps might  render  them  fit  for  baking  and  stews.  In 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  I have  seen  the  fruit  of  a 
large  size,  but  very  coarse  and  hard:  indeed,  all  that 
could  be  said  about  them  was  that  they  were  pears,  and 
shown  accordingly. 

Pine  Apple. — Bromelia  Ananas. — Though  growing  so 
easily  and  without  care  in  many  parts  of  India,  they  re- 
quire great  attention  to  rear  in  the  interior.  At  Hydera- 
bad they  seem  to  be  quite  acelimated,  and  produce  as  fine 
fruit  as  is  ever  seen  on  the  coast. 

Propagation — Is  performed  by  planting  the  tops  or  off- 
sets: they  will  produce  fruit  in  the  second  year. 

Soil — Should  be,  if  proeurable,  rich  red  earth  loam ; 
the  manure,  cannot  be  too  strong.— Pig’s  and  pigeon’s 
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manure  mixed  uitli  goats’,  forms  a most  excellent 
compost. 

Culture — The  plants,  after  removal  from  the  nursery-bed, 
should  be  put  out  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  the  rows 
the  same  distance  apart,  which  will  be  found  quite  suffi- 
cient : the  rows  must  be  W'ell  worked  and  dug,  adding  the 
manure.  The  plant,  when  large  and  promising  to  bear 
fruit,  should  immediately  after  the  rains,  in  the  latter 
end  of  October  be  taken  up,  and  the  root,  which  will  be 
nearly  as  long  as  the  plant,  having  fibres  at  the  end,  may 
be  cut  off  with  a saw  : supposing  the  root  to  be  eighteen 
inches,  one  foot  may  be  removed.  It  is  round  the  edge 
of  the  cut  root  that  root  fibres  spring,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  fibres  the  better  chance  of  large  and 
fine  fruit.  The  superfluous  leaves  now  near  the  cut  end 
must  also  be  pulled  off,  and  then  the  plant  is  ready  for 
being  put  into  the  rows  again,  which  have  been  previously 
well  manured ; and  a good  watering  given.  The  plants  must 
be  watered  after  this  regularly;  only  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  water  getting  between  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  as  it 
makes  them  rot  and  decay  in  the  centre.  I found  this 
the  case  with  pines  that  I removed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  : the  plants  not  having  any  root  suckers  to 
nourish  them,  decayed  in  consequence  of  water  remaining 
between  the  leaves.  Plants  that  are’  put  out  in  October 
and  November  will  bear  fruit  in  May  and  June.  Some 
gardeners  are  in  the  habit,  when  the  pine  fruit  is  half 
grown,  of  cutting  off  the  top,  with  a view  to  throw  all  the 
nourishment  into  the  fruit,  thereby  increasing  its  size. 
This  may  be  all  very  well  with  any  early  pines,  but  if 
they  do  not  ripen  before  the  rains  set  in,  the  water  lodg- 
ing in  the  cut  crown  vrill  cause  it  to  decay  like  the 
plant : this  might  be  prevented  by  having  wax  cloth 
covers  of  a cone  shape  to  put  over  the  fruit  when  rain 
is  apprehended;  but  I prefer  letting  the  crowns  remain. 
The  stem  producing  the  fruit  should  be  removed  when 
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tlic  fruit  is  cut,  and  new  shoots  encouraged.  All  off-sets, 
when  the  plant  is  fruiting,  must  be  removed,  so  as  to 
give  the  fruit  all  the  nourishment  possible. 

'WHien  trimming  the  plants,  the  extremities  of  the  root 
which  have  been  cut  off  (if  planted  in  a nursery  Ijcd 
about  eighteen  inches  asunder,  the  end  an  inch  above  the 
ground),  \idll  give  fresh  shoots,  and  form  a good  nur.sery 
of  plants  for  the  following  season. 

Pistachio. — Pistacia  Officinarum. — The  nut  of  this  tree 
is  brought  from  Bussorah  in  great  abundance,  and  I have 
succeeded  in  gi’owing  plants  from  it.  The  trees  are  male 
and  female ; consequently  should  be  grown  in  clusters  or 
pairs.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  for  several  months 
the  trees  look  very  bare.  It  is  by  no  means  a handsome 
plant.  I first  soaked  the  nuts  in  water,  and  ivhen  they 
split  at  the  end,  put  them  into  boxes  filled  with  earth: 
almost  all  grew,  and  were  given  away. 

Plantain  Banana. — Musa  Sapientum. — N.  Kilah. — Tliere 
are  several  varieties  of  the  • Banana  cidtivated  in  the 
Deccan, — the  large  red,  green  and  the  yellow.  A small 
sort,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  Banana  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  perhaps  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  whole. 
The  plants  blossom  at  aU  seasons,  and  as  soon  as  the 
drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  is  kno\vn  by  some 
turning  its  color,  it  is  cut  and  hung  up  to  ripen  in  the 
house.  The'  plant  will  not  bear  again,  and  may  be  cut 
dovm  (otherwise  it  will  perish  of  itself),  when  the  sur- 
rounding shoots  grow  up  and  blossom  as  the  former.  The 
plants  are  generally  grown  in  beds  or  clusters  in  a good 
rich  soil,  when  fine  fruit  is  almost  the  sure  return.  In 
transplanting  the  shoots,  if  two  or  tlu’cc  feet  high,  a por- 
tion of  one  half  is  generally  cut  off. 

Plum,  Common. — Primus  Triflora. — N.  AIoo. — This  tree 
has  been  brought  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  and 
seems  to  be  acclimated  at  Hyderabad.  The  fruit,  which  is 
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of  a dark  purple  u licn  ripe,  and  about  the  size  of  a common 
buUace  at  home,  has  the  flavour  of  that  fruit : it  does  not 
seem  to  require  Tvintering  as  the  peach,  but  throws  out 
its  blossoms  after  the  rains,  and  continues  to  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  very  abundantly. 
To  secure  fine  fruit  the  superfluous  green  ones  must  be 
removed,  by  which  means  I have  seen  some  very  tolera- 
ble sized  plums  produced.  I never  succeeded  in  budding 
it  on  the  peach,  but  it  takes  readily  by  approach  on  the 
peach  stock,  and  may  be  removed  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  from  the  parent  stem. 

Pomegranate. — Punica  Granatum. — N.  Anar. — There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  tree,  bearing  white  and  red  fruit — both 
sweet,  but  much  inferior  to  the  dried  brought  from  Per- 
sia and  Bussorah  to  the  Bombay  market.  The  tree  grows 
easily  from  seed,  and  large  fine  juicy  fruit,  where  the  soil 
is  good,  is  often  produced.  There  is  a variety  which  is 
generally  soui*,  used  by  the  Natives  for  Sherbet.  The 
dried  bark  of  the  root  is  made  into  a decoction  and  given 
for  worms. 

PuMBLENosE,  PuMMELo. — Citrus  Dccumana. — N.  Choco- 
tnu. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and  is  uni- 
versally cultivated  in  all  gardens : the  varieties  are  red  and 
white — the  former  preferred  by  some  persons.  The  tree 
grows  to  a large  size  in  a rich  soil,  and  requires  a good 
deal  of  pruning ; the  best  time  for  doing  this  is  when 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  off*.  Fruit  as  fine  as  any  I have  ever 
met,  was  produced  at  Ellichpoor  from  the  seed  of  a pum- 
blenose  brought  from  Bombay.  The  tree,  when  planted, 
should  have  a space  of  twelve  feet  all  round  it : the  blos- 
som is  used  for  flavoring  sweetmeats. 

Quince. — Cydonia  Vulgaris. — N.  Beh,  or  Safferjal. — This 
tree  may  have  been  probably  introduced  from  China  or 
Bengal,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many  gardens.  It 
grows  like  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  plentiful  at  Sattara, 
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and  I have  met  with  it  in  Poonah,  In  other  parts  of  the 
Deccan  I have  seen  the  tree  in  Vjlossom,  but  the  fruit 
did  not  setj — perhaps  for  want  of  proper  treatment. 

Raspberry. — Rubus  Pauciflorus. — I merely  mention  this 
fruit,  as  the  common  blackberry  is  often  mistaken  for  it. 
The  raspberry  I have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the  Dec- 
can:  a wild  plant  is  described  by  Graham  as  found  at 
Mahabuleshwar. 

Rose  Apple. — Eugenia  Jambosa. — N.  Goolab  Jamb. — This 
tree  bears  a light  whitish  yellow  fruit,  pear-shaped,  with 
smooth  skin,  having  a rose  flavor:  it  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  about  the  coast.  The  only  part  of  the 
Deccan  where  I have  met  with  the  fruit  is  Hyderabad. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  myself,  and  a fiiend, 
to  introduce  it  elsewhere,  but  without  success.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  seed,  and  will  grow  in  a moist  soil 
with  only  common  care. 

There  are  only,  I believe,  two  sorts — red  and  whitish 
yellow — both  possessing  the  same  flavor : the  red  is  called 
the  Jambo  Mallaca. 

Salep. — Orchis  Mascula. — This  plant  is  found  on  the 
Mahabuleshwar  hills.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  the  roots 
are  dug  up  and  gathered  after  the  rains  in  November  or 
December.  Another  variety  is  found  in  the  hills  and 
jungles  near  Candeish,  but  possessing  a very  bitter  prin- 
ciple. It  is  dug  up  by  the  Bheels,  and  sold  when  fresh 
for  a few  pice  the  seer.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  soak- 
ing and  preparation  before  it  can  be  deprived  of  its  bitter 
quality.  When  dry,  it  is  in  appearance  as  fine  as  the 
Persian,  It  requires  being  boiled  in  at  least  six  different 
waters,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  will  become 
perfectly  sweet  and  fit  for  use. 

Star  Apple. — Chrysophyllum  Acuminatum. — This  tree 
grows  to  a large  size,  thirty  feet  or  more,  the  branches 
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round,  and  leaves  having  a ferruginous  down  upon  them 
when  yonng.  The  flower  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  October,  about  the  size  of  a large  crab 
apple:  the  pulp  is  of  a yellowish  color  and  firm  inside, 
the  outer  rind  being  of  a dark  brown.  It  requires  no 
particular  soil.  There  are  several  trees  in  the  Residency 
garden  at  Hyderabad. 

Sapota. — Achras  Sapota. — This  tree  I have  only  met 
with  in  Bombay,  but  have  seen  the  fruit  in  December, 
brought  from  Goa,  where  no  doubt  it  was  introduced 
from  China.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a fowl’s  egg,  with 
a dark  brown-colored  skin,  and  a yellowish  pulp:  the  seed 
is  large  and  soft,  and  about  the  size  of  the  rose  apple. 

SouRsop. — Annona  Muricata. — This  tree  I have  only 
met  with  in  Bombay.  It  grows  to  about  the  same  size 
as  the  bullock’s  heart.  The  fruit  is  of  a greenish  color 
when  ripe,  and  has  a rough  thorny  appearance : the  flavor 
is  very  peculiar,  differing  from  the  other  varieties  of  the 
Anonacia : the  scent  resembles  black  currants : the  seeds 
are  similar  to  the  custard-apple.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
March,  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  considered  very  cooling 
in  fevers.  It  bears  only  once  a year. 

Strawberry. — Fragaria. — This  plant  multiplies  itself  from 
runners  and  suckers,  the  old  plant,  after  it  has  ceased 
bearing,  throwing  them  out.  As  soon  as  the  rains  have 
set  in,  these  runners  may  be  removed  into  a nursery  bed, 
for  their  being  more  easily  looked  after,  and  should  have 
the  space  of  nine  or  ten  inches  allowed  between  them : 
they  win  throw  out  other  runners,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  separated  and  transplanted  at  the  proper  season. 

Soil. — They  thrive  best  in  a light  soil  with  good  old 
stable  and  vegetable  manure  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  they 
shew  a disposition  to  flower,  may  have  old  goats’  or 
sheep’s  manure  added  around  each  plant,  a couple  of  dou- 
ble handsful  being  sufficient. 
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Culture. — In  no  parts  of  the  Deccan  should  the  plants 
be  put  out  for  fruiting  before  the  close  of  the  rains, 
the  latter  part  of  September  being  quite  early  enough. 
Suckers  that  I planted  for  experiment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  August,  grew  to  very  fine  bushes,  and  did 
nothing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  but  throw  out  suckers, 
which  were  continually  removed,  and  after  all  fruited 
badly : the  finest  and  most  prolific  crop  were  got  from 
suckers  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Some 
strawberries  were  gathered  in  November  from  the  plants 
put  out  in  August,  but  they  were  so  few  as  in  no  way 
to  induce  me  to  try  the  experiment  again.  Varieties 
can  only  be  procured  from  seed ; and  to  procure  the 
seed,  select  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a sheet  of 
paper,  and  dry  it.  When  the  rains  commence,  soak  the 
seed  in  water,  reject  all  that  float,  the  remainder  sow  in 
baskets  in  a light  loam,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  remove 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  should  be  put  in  other  baskets 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  taken  care  of  until  ready  to 
be  transplanted  into  beds,  where  they  are  to  remain.  As 
these  plants  throw  out  suckers  very  fast,  they  must  be 
constantly  looked  after,  and  removed,  imless  you  have 
a scarcity  of  plants.  They  will  commence  bearing  in  six 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 

You  may,  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  ceased,  put  your 
suckers  that  have  rooted  into  square  beds,  each  not  less 
than  one  foot  apart,  five  in  a row:  this  will  give  you 
twenty-five  in  each  bed,  as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked 
after  and  gathered  without  trampling  on  the  bed  and 
thereby  injuring  the  plants.  When  the  earth  is  of  a 
clayey  consistence,  I have  seen  the  strawberry  cultivated 
on  ridges.  Some  think  this  is  a good  plan,  but  I prefer 
the  beds:  however,  it  can  be  easily  tried.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  flooding  the  beds,  to  put  tiles 
under  the  fruit  to  keep  it  clean,  but  it  also  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  birds : if  straw  or  grass  is  used,  then  the 
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chances  are  that  wliite  ants  destroy  your  plants.  This  it 
is  that  makes  some  persons  prefer  the  ridge  system  of 
growing,  as  they  say  the  fruit  is  cleaner  in  consequence : 
all  I know  is,  that  fine  fruit  may  be  grown  either  ways ; 
and  if  on  ridges,  the  same  distance  must  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  plants  as  in  beds — and  even  in  the  latter  the 
plants  may  be  put  on  raised  cones  of  earth.  The  com- 
mon vegetable  manure  is  all  that  is  requii’ed  at  first  until 
near  flowering,  when  a handful  or  two  of  goats’  or  sheep’s 
dung  should  be  put  round  the  plant,  opening  the  earth 
and  scraping  it  together.  Water  dm’ing  the  evening  and 
very  early  of  a morning. 

Tamarind. — Tamarindus  Indica. — N.  Imalee  Imbelle. — 
This  tree  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here. 
The  red  Tamarind,  which  is  scarce,  is  the  most  valuable. 

Walnut. — Aleurites  Triloba. — This  species  grows  to  a 
very  great  size,  large  leaves,  three  or  five-lobed : bears  a 
fruit  resembling  in  appearance  the  English  walnut : the 
kernel  is  sweet  flavored,  but  is  considered  unwholesome. 
The  natives  express  an  oil  from  it,  and  say  that  the  fruit 
must  be  kept  for  one  year,  when  it  may  be  eaten.  Very 
common  about  Hyderabad. 

Wampee  Tree. — Cookia  Punctada. — This  bears  a rough- 
skinned fruit  in  April  and  May,  which  grows  in  clusters, 
containing  a sweetish  acid  juice,  resembling  black  currant 
in  flavor.  It  growls  to  a large  tree,  and  has  very  dark 
green  shining  leaves.  Rather  ornamental,  and  requires 
very  little  care. 
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544 

Cheena,  Chick  pea  or 

Caudle, 

322 

gram. 

Chicken, 

579 

Cauliflower, 

248 

190 

,,  to  boil. 

219 

5 J 

Broiled  or  grilled. 

190 

„ with  Parmesan 

J 9 

Broth, 

86 

Cheese, 

219 

a 

Cold,  fried, 

192 

„ Pickle, 

248 

to  fatten. 

oo 

Cayenne  Essence, 

253 

Friar’s, 

191 

„ Pepper, 

253 

9) 

Fricassee, 

Patties  with  Ham, 

190 

„ Salt, 

253 

192 

,,  or  Chilli  A^ine- 

93 

in  Peas, 

191 

gar, 

Celeriac,  cultivation, 

255 

33 

Pie, 

191 

504 

39 

to  i)ull, 

191 

Celery, 

503 

Chilly  rusk, 

253 

Page 

523 

523 

526 

331 

332 
564 
334 
365 


China  Cement, 

„ Another, 

„ and  Glass  to  clean, 

Chips,  Lemon, 

„ Orange, 

Chives,  cultivation, 

Chocolate, 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream, 

Cholera  Mixture,  ‘■'Walla- 
ce’s,” 

„ with  Opium, 

„ without  Opi- 
um, 

„ Treatment  of, 

„ Pills, 

Chookeh,  Sorrel, 

Choolaee,  Spinacea  Tetran- 
dra, 

Choopree  Aloo, 

Chbtie  Sayme  ke  pullie. 

Native  Bean, 

Chuchoonda,  Snake  gourd, 
Chuckoonda,  common  Beet, 
Chupatees, 

Chutnies, 

Observation  on  Toma- 
ta, 

Brinjall,  Plain, 

„ Sour, 

„ with  Eggs, 

Cashmere, 

Delhi, 

Dinner,  plain, 

Dried  Mangoe, 

Sweet,  Green  Mangoe, 

Green  Plantain, 
lied  Tamarind, 

„ Another, 
llipe  Tomatas, 

Tomata  with  Tamarinds, 

Till  seed. 

Tamarind, 

„ Green, 

,,  and  Green  Ginger,  258 

Cinnamon  Essence,  348 

„ Tincture,  349 

Clarilied  Butter  or  Ghee,  131 

„ Milk  Whey,  322 

„ Byrup,  338 


Cloth,  to  remove  wax  stains 


Page 


544 

546 

546 

546 

547 
579 

579 

580 

579 
579 
, 580 
452 
256 

258 

256 

257 
257 
257 
260 
260 
257 

259 

257 

258 
258 

258 

259 
259 
26] 
261 


from,  528 

Cocoa,  335 

Cocoanut,  cultivation,  593 

„ Pickle,  248 

■ „ Cakes,  295 

„ Oil,  to  purify,  544 

„ Pudding,  280 

Cod  fish,  to  boil,  94 

,,  Broiled,  95 

„ to  crimp,  94 

Eoasted  or  baked,  95 
Sounds,  94 

to  stew  in  slices,  94 

Coffee,  to  make,  335 

to  make  in  a big- 
gin, 336 

„ where  much 
is  required,  336 

another,  336 


31 

11 


11 

31 


Coffee  with  Milk,  337 

Ice  Cream,  364 

Cold  Cream,  538 

Meat  Sauce,  121 

Tankard,  346 

„ Another,  346 
Colouring  cordials,  35 1 

for  Ices,  362 

for  Jellies,  Cream, 

Ices,  &c.,  324 

Colic  (in  horses),  43 

„ Symptoms  of,  44 

,,  Treatment  of,  44 

Cooks,  remarks  on,  7 

Cooking  utensils,  58 

Cookery,  Oriental,  remarks 
on,  373 

Cooling  Eiuids,  354 

Commercial  Weights  of 
India,  500 

Common  Cakes,  295 

„ Paste,  264 

Coratch,  253 

„ Indian  or  chilly 

rusk,  253 

Cordials,  351 

„ Balls,  47 

„ Green,  351 

,,  Pink  or  red,  351 


Cordials,  Yellow, 

Cotelettcs  do  veau, 

Country  Captain, 

Cows,  remarks  on, 

„ heels  or  Ox  feet  to 
dress, 

„ Potted, 

,,  „ ,,  Another, 

Crabs, 

„ dressed, 

„ or  Lobsters,  to  boil, 

,,  Lobsters,  or  Crayfish, 
to  butter, 

„ or  Lobsters,  cutlets 
of, 

„ Immitation  of. 

Cracks  in  chunam  roofs. 
Cream  Cheese, 

,,  Scalded, 

,,  Denons  Ice  clotted, 

„ Almond, 

,,  Burnt, 

„ „ Another, 

„ of  Cinnamon, 

„ of  Citron, 

„ of  Cloves, 

,,  of  Curacoa, 

,,  Ice, 

,,  Imitation  of, 

„ Italian, 

„ „ Another, 

„ Lemon, 

,,  Lemon  firm, 

,,  of  Orange, 

„ Pyramid, 

,,  Easpberry, 

„ de  Eose, 

,,  Solid, 

,,  Vanilla, 

„ „ Another, 

Cresses, 

_ „ Vinegar, 

Crimped  Cod, 

Crisp  paste. 

Croquettes  of  Fowl, 

„ of  Veal  or  Fowl, 

Cross  Buns, 

Crustades, 

Crust  Paste,  short. 


Crust,  for  A’’enison  Pasty, 

ra-« 

210 

Cucumbers,  cultivation. 

561 

„ to  dress. 

220 

,,  and  Peas  Soup, 

69 

,,  to  stew, 

220 

„ „ Another, 

220 

„ Stuffed, 

220 

„ Vinegar, 

254 

M ,,  Another, 

254 

Curacoa  Cream, 

353 

Curd,  plain. 

272 

„ Puife, 

271 

Currant  Cakes, 

297 

„ Dumpling, 

288 

jj  Jelly, 

325 

„ Water  Ice, 

366 

Curries, 

406 

Quoormah, 

406 

„ Another, 

406 

Fish, 

407 

„ Another, 

407 

Fowl, 

408 

Mathee  Bajee  and  Fen- 

nel with  meat, 

408 

Doepeaza  Thooraee, 

409 

„ Hurwee, 

409 

„ Euthaloo, 

410 

Kulleah  Chowlahee, 

410 

„ Mae, 

410 

„ Another, 

411 

Bizah  Sadah, 

411 

Kulleah  Bizah, 

412 

Doepeaza  Dilaee  Kha- 

nee. 

412 

„ Gheelanee, 

413 

,,  Hadus, 

413 

Kulleah  Jogoorantb, 

414 

Doepeaza  Pulwull, 

415 

Kulleah  Nargisse, 

415 

Doepeaza  Nargisse, 

416 

Kulleah  Koondun, 

416 

,,  Sheeraza, 

416 

Doepeaza  Sheeraza, 

417 

Kulleah  Zuffrau  Kussah, 

417 

Keema  Kulleah  Kush- 

mere, 

Kulleah  Falsali, 

417 

418 

„ Bauthamce, 

418 

,,  Umhah, 

119 

I'aije 

351 

155 

193 

11 

145 

145 

145 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

239 

524 

54 

50 

51 

314 

315 

315 

353 

353 

352 

353 

362 

315 

314 

3 15 

314 

315 

313 

313 

316 

353 

315 

316 

353 

255 

255 

94 

267 

184 

154 

302 

269 

261 


625 
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Kiilleah  Booranee.  419 

Doepeaza  Kurralab,  420 

Kulleali  Yekhunee,  420 

„ Doolmah  Kurra- 
lali,  421 

Doepeaza  Iviissah,  422 

,,  Kooftha  Low- 

abdar,  422 

Kiilleab  Doepeaza,  422 

Bundgooday,  423 

Doepeaza  Mushhawdy,  423 

,,  Quoormab,  424 

,,  Another,  424 

„ Kitcberie,  425 

Kulleab  Sadah,  425 

„ Chasbneedar,  426 

„ Doorraj  and 

Lowah,  426 

Curry  nak,  cultivation,  593 

Custard,  Almond,  311 

„ ,,  Another,  312 

„ Madeira,  312 

,,  Orange,  313 

,,  Plain,  312 

„ Pudding,  280 

Cutlets  of  Yeal,  or  Fowl, 


with  Love  Apple  Sauce,  154 
„ INIaintenon,  159 

„ of  Crabs  or  Lob- 
sters, 96 

„ Oyster,  102 


1> 

Dairy  Utensils,  &c.  49 

Dhall,  or  Split  Peas  Soup,  78 
Darcheenee,  Cinnamon,  580 
Devilled  Almonds,  235 

,,  Biscuits  with 

Cheese,  235 

„ „ Plain,  235 

„ Ml,  Another,  235 

„ Cheese,  236 

„ Legs  of  Poultry,  236 

„ Liver,  236 

„ Sauce  for  grilled 

meat  seasoned,  236 

Devonshire  Junket,  56,318 
„ „ Another,  57 


Page 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream,  5 1 

,,  Syllabub,  318 

Dhan  or  Choul,  llice,  580 

Delhi  Chutney,  260 

Dhuneea,  Coriander  seed,  580 

Dill  Pussund,  Small  Pump- 
kin, 580 

Dinapoor  Digha  Farm 

jPrice  Current,  489 

Live  Stock,  489 

Salted  and  cured  provi-  * 
sions,  489 

Pickles,  Preserves,  &c.,  491 

Vegetable  and  flower 
garden  seed,  493 

Bazar  Prices,  494 

Dinner  Chutney,  plain,  260 

Directions  to  trim  Clark’s 
Diamond  Carcel  Lamp,  522 

Dish  Covers,  to  clean,  527 

Dr,  Traill’s  indeliable  and 
unchangeable  ink,  528 

Dog  bite,  cure  for,  54 1 

Dolichos  Soya  Sauce,  128 

Dripping  to  clarify,  264 

Drying  Oil  for  paint,  530 

Ducks,  26 

,,  Stufflng  for,  83 

,,  to  fatten,  23 

„ to  dress,  196 

„ Dressed  to  hash,  197 

„ to  roast,  196 

,,  to  boil,  196 


„ Gravy  and  stuf- 
fing, 

„ Stew, 

Ducklings,  to  dress. 

Ducks,  wild,  to  dress, 

„ „ Sauces  for. 

Dumpling,  Apple, 

,,  Currant, 

„ Norfolk, 

,,  Plain, 

„ Suet, 

Dutch  Beef, 

E 

Edge  bone  of  Beef, 

Eels, 

g3 


196 

197 

196 

197 
128 

287 

288 
288 

287 

288 
143 


135 

92 


C2(j 
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Eels,  to  Eoil, 

i’ag'* 

93 

9f 

to  Broil, 

93 

?J 

to  Fry, 

93 

Pie, 

93 

99 

Spitcli  Cock, 

93 

91 

Stew, 

Soup, 

92 

9> 

58 

99 

„ plain. 

69 

E^trSj  remarks  on. 

187 

9? 

Balls, 

84 

99 

„ for  Soup, 

74 

9) 

Plant, 

564 

99 

en  Surprise, 

188 

99 

to  Boil, 

188 

99 

Brouilles, 

187 

99 

Buttered, 

131 

99 

„ Ano- 
ther, 

132 

99 

to  Choose, 

187 

99 

Fried, 

188 

9^ 

for  a hen’s  nest 

Blancmange, 

310 

99 

Minced, 

189 

99 

and  Bacon, 

174 

99 

Poached, 

189 

99 

to  preserve. 

187 

99 

Salad, 

189 

99 

Sauce, 

12! 

Embrocation  for  bruises, 

47 

Endive, 

to  cultivate. 

564 

99 

to  dress  as  Sa- 

lad, 

221 

99 

with  Glravy  of 

Veal, 

221 

99 

wdth  Sippets, Sweet 

Bread,  &o. 

221 

Ervie, 

580 

Essence, 

Allspice, 

349 

99 

Cayenne, 

253 

9» 

of  Celery, 

242 

99 

Cinnamon, 

348 

19 

of  Ham, 

242 

99 

Lemon  peel. 

243 

99 

Mushroom, 

243 

99 

Oyster, 

242 

Escalopes  de  Eis  de  veau  en 

155 

caisses 

Eye  Flies, 

536 

Extract  of  Beef, 

139 

F 

Falsa, 

593 

Fawns, 

203 

Farces, 

80 

Farm  and  Poultry  yard. 

1 1 

Fennel, 

222 

Fish,  remarks  on, 

88 

,,  to  bake, 

90 

„ 1,  Another, 

91 

,,  Broiled, 

89 

„ Curry, 

407 

„ „ Another, 

407 

„ batter  for  frying. 

90 

„ native  batter  for 

frying, 

90 

„ Force  meat  for 

Soup, 

70 

„ Fried  (Piquante 

sauce  for. 

116 

„ Liver  sauce  for. 

125 

,,  Pickle  for  any 

small  Fish, 

89 

„ To  preserve, 

,,  Sauce,  Quin’s, 

89 

116 

„ Soup, 

69 

„ ,,  Another, 

70 

„ Tamarind, 

428 

„ „ Another, 

428 

„ ,,  Another, 

429 

„ Carp,  to  boil. 

91 

Fig,  cultivation, 

594 

„ Jam. 

329 

Floating  Island, 

317 

Fleas,  to  destroy. 

535 

Flies,  to  destroy. 

536 

,,  to  drive  Irom  a room, 

536 

Eye, 

Flip, 

536 

349 

„ Another, 

349 

.,  Wine, 
Florican, 

349 

207 

Flummery  of  Eice, 

321 

,,  of 'Wheat, 

320 

Fomentations, 

41 

Fondeau, 

245 

Fondeaus  en  caisses, 

245 

Force  meat  or  Farces, 

materials  for. 

80 

INDEX. 
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I'orcemeat,  for  Fish,  b'l 

„ for  Mock  Turtle,  82 

„ for  Soup,  70 

,,  for  Veal,  83 

Fowls,  , 19 

„ management  of,  19 

„ to  boil,  182 

„ or  Turkey,  to  bone, 

without  opening,  1 77 
„ for  Fricassees,  Cur- 

ries, and  Pies  to 
bone,  178 

„ Croquettes,  184 

,,  Curry,  408 

,,  to  dress  cold,  186 

,,  to  fatten,  22 

„ Fricassees,  183 

„ „ Another,  184 

„ Hashed  Game,  or 

Kabbit,  185 

„ Minced,  184 

,,  with  Oysters,  185 

„ Kissoles  of,  1 84 

,,  to  Eoast,  181 

„ or  Chicken  Salad,  1 86 

„ or  Turkey  pulled,  1 82 

„ Turkish,  1 83 

Franchipan.  281 

Freezing  Mixtures  with 

Ice  or  Snow,  358 

without,  357 

French  Polish,  ^ 525 

Pan  Cakes,  290 

Fresh  Cheese,  55 

,,  ,,  Another,  55 

Friar’s  Chicken,  191 

Fricandellans,  165 

Fricassee  Chicken,  190 

„ of  Fowl,  183 

Fricasseed  Lamb  Se- 
crets, 166 

Juried  Oysters,  105 

Fritters,  290 

5,  Apple,  290 

,,  Apricot,  291 

„ Lemon  or  Orange,  291 
Fruits  in  Jelly  324 

Frying,  110 

Furmenty,  3 1 9 


Page 

€i 

Game, 

201 

„ Bustard, 

201 

„ Ducks,  &c..  Sauces 

for, 

128 

,,  Fawns, 

203 

,,  Florican, 

207 

„ Hare, 

203 

„ Partridge, 

205 

,,  Pea  fowl, 

206 

,,  Pheasants, 

206 

„ Plovers, 

207 

„ Quails, 

207 

„ Snipe, 

207 

„ Wild  Goose, 

209 

„ Wood  Cock, 

209 

Gajur, 

580 

Garlic, 

221 

,,  to  cultivate, 

565 

,,  Sauce, 

121 

„ Vinegar, 

255 

Genoese  Sauce, 

118 

„ „ for  Fish, 

118 

Geese,  to  rear, 

„ Stuffing  for, 

25 

83 

German  polish. 

526 

„ Salad  Sauce, 

126 

Gherkins  to  Pickle, 

248 

Giblet  Soup, 

62 

„ Stew, 

197 

Gigot  a lail. 

158 

Ginger  Beer, 

345 

„ ,,  Another, 

345 

,,  Bread, 

305 

„ ,,  Another, 

305 

„ ,,  Another, 

306 

,,  „ Parliament, 

305 

,,  to  cultivate. 

575 

„ Drops, 

,,  Green  Preserve, 

339 

331 

„ ,,  to  pickle. 

248 

„ Ice  Cream, 

363 

,,  Nuts, 

306 

. „ „ plain, 

306 

,,  ,,  Another, 

306 

,,  ,,  Another, 

307 

„ Syrup, 

339 

Glaze, 

140 

G28 


INDEX. 


Glue, 

Gobbits  of  Beef, 

Goats, 

Good  Friday  Cake, 

Golden  "Water, 

Goose,  wild, 

„ boiled,  with  Onion 
Sauce, 

„ Giblet  Pie, 

,,  Mock, 

„ to  Boast, 

„ Kelish  for, 

,,  Sauce, 

„ Yorkshire  Pie, 

„ Stuffing  for, 

Gourd,  Vegetable  Marrow, 
to  dress. 

Grape,  cultivation, 

„ Jelly, 

„ Water  Ice, 


Gravies, 

9 

5* 

Beef, 

for  Roast  Meat, 

for  Boiled  Meat, 

5? 

to  Clarify, 

55 

Soup,  clear. 

Green  Peas  Soup, 

3? 

Brown  Oni- 

on, 

3» 

strong  savory  or 

brown  Sauce, 
Green  Petit  Pois  a la  pay 


Sauce, 

,,  Ginger  Pickle, 

„ Peas  to  boil, 
Gridiron, 

Grills,  Sauce  for. 

Gripes  in  Horses, 

Guava, 

„ Red  and  white,  cul- 
tivation, 

„ Jelly, 

Guinea  Fowls,  to  rear, 

„ „ to  dress, 

,,  AVorm, 

Guranyo  Aloo,  Red  sweet. 
Yam, 

„ „ Lai,  Purple 

Yarn, 


P«5<r 


11 

Haggis,  289 

„ Another,  101 

Hair,  to  promote  the  growth 

of,  537 

„ Bandoline  for,  530 

Ham,  to  bake,  171 

,,  to  boil.  171 

„ to  pickle,  168 

,,  Broiled,  171 

,,  Essence  of,  242 

,,  Mutton,  16 1 

,,  Pasty,  Meat  or  Fish  or 
Tongue  potted,  171,172 
Hamburg  Beef,  142 

Hare  to  bone,  179 

„ Jugged,  203 

,,  to  Roast,  203 

,,  Soup,  72 

„ „ Another,  72 

,,  Stuffing  for,  82 

Haricot  of  Beef,  1 4 1 

Hashed  Mutton,  158 

,,  Game  or  Rabbit,  185 
Hasty  Baked  Pudding,  280 

Hibiscus,  cultivation,  597 

„ Sabdariffa,  597 

Hog  Plum,  597 

Hoppers,  or  Opas,  452 

Horse  Radish  Sauce,  1 1 -4 

„ „ Another,  116 

„ and  Stable,  remarks 

on,  30 

„ Alterative  Balls,  48 
,,  Aperient  Clyster,  41 
,,  Astringent  lotions,  48 
,,  Bleeding,  38 

„ Blistering  Ointment,  48 
„ Bran,  36 

,,  Broken  knees,  37 

„ Bruises,  38 

„ Clj'sters,  40 

„ Cordials,  47 

,,  Cure  for  long  white 

worm,  46 


„ Embrocation  for  bruis- 
cs, 

„ Exercise, 


rage 

531 

143 

14 

296 

353 

209 

194 

195 

194 

194 

194 

194 

195 

83 

222 

594 

325 

366 

128 

66 

129 

129 

129 

71 

71 

114 

119 

121 

248 

229 

111 

128 

43 

596 

596 

326 

25 

177 

544 

581 

581 
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Horse,  Food, 

,,  Fomentation, 

„ Gripes  or  spasmodic 
colic, 

„ Grooming, 

„ Lampas, 

„ Lotions, 

„ Mange, 

„ I\Iashes, 

,,  Mustard  embrocation, 
5,  Inflammation  of  bow- 
els, 

„ Poultice, 

„ Purgative  balls, 

„ Physicking, 

„ Saddle  galls, 

,,  Splints, 

„ Thrush, 

„ Tonic  balls, 

„ Water, 

,,  Worms, 

Hotch  Potch, 

Huitress,  102 

Huldee, 

Huleem, 

Hunter’s  Beef, 


I 

Ice, 

„ to  make  by  Master’s 
Machine, 

„ ^Mixture  and  process, 
„ to  preserve  for  cooling 
W ines, 

„ preparation  of, 

„ colouring. 

Icing  for  Cakes, 

„ Tarts, 

Illachee, 

Imitation  Crab, 

,,  Lobster, 

„ Soup, 

.,  Oyster  Soup, 

Indoor  Economy, 
Ingredients  for  a Curry, 

„ Another, 

„ for  Curry  powder, 

„ ,,  Stuff, 


Page 

Ink  or  stains  removed  from 


Tables,  725 

„ Dr.  Traill’s  indelia- 

ble,  528 

,,  Marking,  529 

Invalid  Jelly,  327 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels 

in  Horses,  44 

Ipar,  Thyme,  581 

Italian  Cream,  316 

,,  Ice  Cream,  364 

,,  Sauce,  Brown,  119 

,,  „ White,  119 

„ Steaks,  136 

.9 

Jamoon,  cultivation,  597 

Jam,  Apricot,  328 

» Fig,  329 

„ and  Jelly  Koselle,  333 

,,  Kuruuder,  333 

„ Peach,  327 

„ „ with  green  Man- 
goes, ^327 

„ Easpberiy,  329 

,,  lied  Tamarind,  330 

Jaworie,  581 

Jelly,  Arrowroot,  319 

„ Calf’s  feet,  323 

„ Colouring  for,  324 

„ Fruits  in,  324 

,,  of  Grape,  Easpberry, 

and  Currants,  325 

„ Guava,  326 

„ Invalid’s,  327 

„ Jamoon,  326 

„ Mangoe,  332 

„ Marisquino,  325 

,,  Orange  or  Lem- 
on, 325 

,,  Easpberry,  for  flavor- 
ing Cream,  325 

„ Sheep’s  Feet,  324 

„ Tapioca,  327 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  214 

Jet  Polish  for  Boots,  &c,  525 

,,  Dye  for  the  Hair,  538 

I Junket,  Devonshire,  318 
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31 

41 

43 

35 

42 

48 

42 

41 

. 47 

44 

42 

46 

39 

42 

45 

45 

47 

36 

46 

165 

,103 

581 

581 

141 

359 

359 

358 

367 

362 

36-2 

273 

273 

581 

239 

239 

73 

66 

49 

405 

405 

404 

402 
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14. 

Kala  Kustoorie, 

582 

Kalee  Seem, 

582 

,,  Murchee, 

582 

Tulsee, 

582 

Kam  Aloo, 

582 

Kheera, 

582 

Ivoolee  Begun, 

582 

Kuddoo, 

582 

Kukree, 

583 

Kulaee, 

583 

ICulmee  Sag, 

583 

Kult’hee, 

583 

Kurboozah, 

583 

Kureela, 

583 

Kursumbul  ke  pullie, 
Kumruck,  cultivation, 

583 

5.98 

Kurunder,  cultivation. 

598 

,,  Jam, 

333 

Kelly’s  Sauce, 

125 

Khubabs, 

377 

,,  Bhyezah, 

393 

,,  Darahee, 

390 

,,  Fowl  or  Meat, 

397 

„ Hoossainee, 

401 

Kool’tha  Mahee  Sha- 

my, 

„ Koofthay  Shaney, 

391 

392 

,,  Kooliee,  another. 

393 

,,  Liver  with  Oysters, 

185 

,,  Thoorahee, 

396 

„ Khaginah, 

397 

„ Korekah, 

400 

„ Khanz, 

394 

,,  Khutaee, 

398 

,,  Kheemah, 

400 

„ Myhee, 

394 

,,  „ Another, 

396 

,,  „ Goosthie, 

395 

„ Moorug, 

399 

,,  Plain, 

399 

„ Pursund, 

399 

,,  Shanah, 

398 

,,  Thick  ah. 

392 

„ Thulavce, 

391 

Thickah  hlahee. 

390 

Kidneys,  i’eef.,  Fried, 

138 

„ „ Stewed, 

139 

Kidneys,  Mutton  with 
Champagne, 

,,  ,,  Broiled, 

„ Beef,  French  way, 

,,  "V  eal, 

Kitcherie, 

Kitchen  Garden,  remarks 
on  Destroying  Insects 


on  Vegetables,  55o 

Destroying  white  Ants,  55o 
Preparing  ground,  5o-5 

Pruning,  5o6’ 

Soils,  texture,  550 

Transplanting,  553 

Water,  554 

Wintering,  554 

Garden  Worms,  555 

Wounds  in  trees,  555 


P»g« 

160 

160 

160 

153 

427'*' 


li 


Lamb, 

,,  Breast  stewed  with 
Cucumbers, 

„ do.  with  Green  Peas 
and  brown  Sauce, 

,,  do.  with  Peas  and 
white  Sauce, 

„ do.  to  Fry, 

,,  Forequarter, 

,,  Point  d’asperges, 

„ Fricandellans, 

„ Hotch-potch, 

„ to  boil  a Leg, 

,,  Leg  to  Boast, 

,,  a la  Palestine, 

,,  Pie, 

„ Secrets  fricasseed, 

„ Shoulder  grilled, 

„ Petits  pois, 

„ ,,  a la  Dreux, 

„ Sweetbread, 

„ Saddle  aux  petits  pois, 
Lampas, 

Lard,  to  purify, 

Larding, 

Legs  of  poultry. 

Lemon,  Culiivation, 

„ Cheese  Cakes, 

,,  Cream, 


162 

163 

164 

164 

165 

163 

164 

165 

165 
162 
162 

164 

166 
166 

165 
162 

166 
166 
162 

42 

263 

180 

236 

598 

272 

314 


Lemon  Drops, 

,,  Grass, 

„ Linn  Cream, 

„ lee  Cream, 

,,  or  Lime  water  Ice, 

„ Jelly, 

„ or  Orange  Cream, 

„ „ Pritters, 

,,  Peel, 

„ or  Orange  Pudding, 
„ or  „ peel 
Syrup, 

„ and  Liver  Sauce, 

,,  Pickle, 

,,  Suet  Pudding, 

,.  Syrup, 

Leather,  for  preserv- 
ing, 

,,  Another, 

„ Another, 

Leaven, 

Leeks, 

Leichee,  cultivation. 

Light  Paste, 

Liaison, 

Lime,  Sweet,  cultivation, 

,,  Pickle,  Native, 

„ .,  Another, 

, , AY  ater, 

„ Whey, 
liip  Salve, 

Liquids  for  forcemeat, 
Liquid  Pounce, 

Liver, 

,,  and  Parsley  Sauce, 

,,  Sauce  for  Fish, 
Loam, 

Lobster,  to  boil, 

„ or  Crab  potted, 

„ or  Crayfish  Salad, 

„ Sauce, 

„ Soup, 

Lotions, 

Love  Apple,  or  Tomata, 

„ „ Cakes  for  Stew, 

,,  ,,  Ci/utsup, 

5,  Sauce, 

,,  ,,  ,,  to  keep, 

Loquat, 


Pagt' 


Loin  of  veal  a la  puree  de 
celeri,  119 

„ aux  petits  pois,  119 

Macaroons  or  Katafias,  299 

Macaroni  Paste,  267 

„ Pudding,  282 

„ Soup,  73 

„ and  Cheese  plain,  246 

„ Another,  246 

Madeira  Custard,  312 

Mange,  42 

Mangoes,  Dried,  251 

„ „ Another,  251 

„ .,  Chutney,  259 

„ Green  Sweet  Chut- 
ney, 259 

,,  Another,  260 

,,  Cultivation,  599 

Mangoefbol,  313 

,,  Tart,  269 

„ Pickle,  250 

„ „ Another,  251 

„ „ „ in  Oil,  250 

„ to  Preserve,  332 

Madras  Price  Current,  497 

Fish,  497 

Beef,  497 

Yeal  small,  497 

Large,  498 

Mutton,  498 

„ for  Natives,  499 

Kid  small,  499 

„ large,  499 

Pork  fresh  and  salt,  ^J99 

Poultry,  500 

Fruits  of  sorts,  500 

M dry,  501 

Bread,  Flour,  Bolong,  501 

Milk  and  Butter,  501 

Oil,  Candles  and  Soap,  501 

Sugar  of  sorts,  501 

Ghee  of  „ 501 

Madras  Money  Weights 
and  Measures,  502 

Tables  of  Exchange,  503 

Mysore,  503 

Hyderabad,  _ 501 
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310 

566 

315 

363 

365 

325 

313 

291 

243 

281 

339 

125 

248 

281 

339 

530 

530 

530 

450 

566 

598 

264 

120 

598 

249 

249 

543 

322 

539 

85 

5-29 

236 

122 

125 

549 

95 

239 

97 

117 

73 

48 

566 

222 

222 

117 

117 

599 
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PonJidierry.  504 

Commercial  Weights,  60J 

Arcot,  „ 50rj 

Bangalore,  „ 505 

Bellary,  „ 605 

Aurungabad,  ,,  508 

Hyderabad,  „ 509 

Jaulnab,  „ 509 

Lucknow  „ 509 

Madras,  „ 505 

Masulipatam,  „ 605 

Mysore,  „ 605 

Pondicherry,  ,,  605 

Travancore,  „ 505 

Trichinopoly,  „ 505 

Management  of  Poultry,  1 9 

Marking  Ink,  529 

„ ,,  Native,  529 

Marmalade,  Apricot,  328 

„ Quince,  329 

„ of  Orange  or  Lemon 
chips.  33 1 

Marinade  for  Wild  Powl,  2 1 0 

Marjoram,  567 

Mangosteen,  cultivation,  601 

Marisquino  Jelly,  325 

Maraschino  Ice  Cream,  365 

Marrow  Bones,  Beef,  146 

„ Toast,  238 

„ Pudding,  281 

Mashes,  4 1 

Mashed  Carrots,  280 

Matkee  Bhajee,  Greens,  584 

Meagre,  Soup,  76 

„ „ Another,  76 

„ „ Onion,  76 

Meat,  Cold,  Sauce  for,  121 

„ Puffs,  288 


„ or  Savoury  Pies,  paste 
for, 

„ for  Sandwiches, 
Meet’hee,  Fenugrik, 

„ Kudoo,  Sweet 
Pumpkin, 

Melon,  cultivation. 

Melted  Butter, 

Mince  Fowl,  - 
,,  Meat, 

„ Collops  of  Beef, 


Mince  Collops  for  Pies,  27.5 

».  Veal,  153. 

.,  Meat  Pudding,  282 

Milk,  observations  on,  49 

„ Arrowroot,  318 

„ Biscuits,  307 

„ Coffee,  337 

„ Tapioca  in,  327 

„ Lemonade,  343 

„ Punch,  343 

,,  „ Another,  344 

„ ,,  Another,  344 

„ of  Eoses,  538 

Mint,  567 

„ Sauce,  121 

„ Julep,  350 

Miscellaneous  Eeceipts,  521 

Mixture  with  Opium,  5 l6 

,,  without  „ 546 

Morel,  223 

,,  Sauce,  122 

Moringa  Tree,  602 

Mock  Goose,  194 

,,  Brawn,  170 

„ Turtle  Pie,  268 

„ „ Soup,  67 

„ ,,  „ Another,  68 

,,  Oyster  Sauce,  122 

Moong  Arood,  Green 

Gram,  584 

„ P’hulee,  Earth  Nut,  584 
Mug,  346 

Mukhum  Seem,  Sabre 
bean,  5S4 

Mulberry,  cultivation,  602 

,,  White,  602 

Murchaee,  Capsicum,  584 

Mutke  ke  puUie,  Small 

Bean,  5S4 

Mushrooms,  223,251 

„ Catsup,  129 

„ „ Another,  130 

„ to  choose,  224 

,,  Devilled,  238 

„ Essence  of,  243 

„ Grilled,  224 

„ Omelette,  224 

„ Pickle,  251 

„ Sauce,  122 


266 

241 

584 

584 

567 

131 

184 

274 

144 
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Page 

Mushrooms,  Stew,  223 

„ AVliite  or  brown. 
Puree  of,  223 

Musquito  Bites,  542 

Muslin  Dresses,  Coloured,  to 
wash,  54 1 

Mustard,  130 

„ Embrocation,  47 

„ Seed  for  oil  and 

Flour,  1 30 

Mulligatawny  Soup,  74 

„ ,,  Another,  75 

„ „ Another,  75 

Murrell,  Baked,  98 

Mutton,  Remarks  on,  155 

„ Broth,  87 

„ „ for  the  Sick,  86 

„ Chops,  159 

„ ,,  Another  way,  159 

„ „ to  broil,  159 

„ Fried  in  potatoo 

Batter,  159 

„ Forequarter  or  Shoul- 
der of,  156 

„ Gigot  a lail,  158 

„ Haunch  of,  156 

„ Haggis,  161 

„ Ham,  161 

„ Haricot,  157 

„ Hashed,  158 


„ „ a plainer 

way,  158 

,,  Kidneys  with  Cham- 
pagne, 160 

„ „ broiled,  160 

„ „ „ French 

way,  1 60 
» Leg,  157 

„ a Leg  to  bone  and 

forced,  178 

„ Maintenon  Cut- 
lets, 159 

„ Saddle  of,  156 

„ Sheep’s  Brain  fri- 
ed, 161 

„ „ Trotters,  161 

„ Shoulder,  Veal,  or 

Lamb  to  bone,  179 

„ a la  polonaise,  163 


Page 


IV 

Native  Cakes,  449 

Batter  for  frying  Fish,  90 

Ba  ka  Khana,  450 

„ Another,  451 
Chuppatees,  452 

Kummach  a Kassah,  449 

Kummier,  Native  Yeast,  450 

Madras  Hoppers,  or 

Opas,  452 

Naun  a bah  Kummach,  449 

„ Sheer  Mhal,  449 

,,  „ Another,  450 

Paupuds,  451 

Native  Marking  Ink,  529 

Nasturtium,  568 

„ Seeds  to  pickle,  252 
Negus,  343 

,,  Another,  343 

Newcastle  Pudding,  283 

Newmarket,  ,,  282 

Net  Cotton  Stockings,  &c., 
to  wash,  54 1 

Nole-Oole,  568 

Norfolk  Dumpling,  288 

Noyeau,  351 

„ Ice  Cream,  365 

,,  Pink,  352 

„ White,  352 

Nurcha,  Sag  Greens,  585 

Nutmeg,  603 

Nuts,  Ginger  Bread,  306 

„ Plain,  306 

„ „ Another,  306 

„ „ Another,  307 

Observations  on  the  Mar- 
ket, 486 

Olive,  Indian,  604 

Olives  of  Beef,  144 

,,  Sandwiches,  24 1 

Omelette  Aux  Ragiions,  214 

,,  Mushroom,  224 

,,  Plain,  213 

„ Petites  au  Jam- 

bon,  2 1 1 

II  3 
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Omelette  Souflld, 

I’agp 

244 

5 » 

Sweet, 

244 

Ointment  for  burns  and 

scalds, 

543 

Onions, 

224 

cultivation, 

569 

>5 

to  Boil, 

224 

JJ 

Gravy  Brown 

Sauce, 

114 

Pickle, 

252 

Sauce,  123,124 

1* 

,,  White, 
Soup  Meagre, 

123 

76 

Opium,  mixture  with, 

546 

„ without. 

546 

Orache, 

569 

Orang 

e,  cultivation. 

602 

Chips, 

332 

Peel,  Candied, 

332 

Custard, 

313 

7J 

Ice  Cream, 
and  Lemon  Puffs, 

363 

9) 

271 

5J 

or  „ Jelly, 

325 

„ Chips,  Lemon  orpulp- 

331 
270 
366 
342 
342 
342 
205 
105 
101 
105 
105 
105 
123 
101 
102 
77 
66 

to  Stew,  brown 


Sauce,  1 23 

„ „ White,  123 

,,  Cutlets,  102 

,,  Lried,  105 

Ox  Tail  Soup,  77 

„ Cheek  stewed,  145 

,,  Teet  to  drcas.  Ho 


ed  Marmalade, 
„ Tart, 

„ W ater  Ice, 
Orgeat, 

„ Another, 

,,  Another, 
Ortalans, 

Oysters,  Fried, 

„ Patties, 

„ to  Pickle, 

,,  Powder, 

„ „ Another, 

„ Sauce, 

„ Scollops, 

„ „ Another, 

„ Soup. 

, „ Imitations, 


r.-e 

1* 

Paint,  drying  oil  for. 

530 

Paluk 

Sag,  Bengal  Beet, 

585 

Pan,  Betel  Pepper, 

585 

Panada, 

289 

Pans, 

49 

Pancakes,  plain. 

289 

„ Another, 

289 

11 

Prench, 

290 

Paneola  Plum,  cultivation. 

604 

Papaw  Tree,  cultivation. 

604 

Parliament  Gingerbread, 

305 

Parsley,  cultivation, 

569 

95 

fried, 

225 

19 

to  preserve. 

225 

11 

Sauce, 

124 

Parsnip,  to  dress. 

225 

11 

to  cultivate, 

569 

Partridge,  to  boil  and  stew,  205 

91 

A la  Crapandine, 

206 

91 

to  roast. 

205 

11 

remarks  on. 

206 

Paste, 

common, 

261 

11 

Almond, 

309 

9i 

Brioche, 

293 

95 

„ Indian, 

295 

59 

for  Cheese  Cake, 

267 

>9 

Confectioner’s, 

266 

19 

Crisp, 

267 

99 

Light, 

264 

9l 

Macaroni, 

267 

11 

for  Patties, 

267 

99 

for  a large  Pie, 

265 

95 

for  Meat  or  Savourv 

Pies, 

for  standing  Pie, 

266 

99 

266 

59 

for  boiled  Puddings, 

266 

11 

Puff, 

265 

19 

excellent  Short 

Crust, 

267 

91 

Short  crust, 

264 

91 

for  Tarts, 

265 

99 

fine  Tart, 

264 

11 

for  Tartlets, 

265 

95 

for  stringing  over 
Tartlets, 

265 

Pastry,  observations  on, 

262 

Patna  Bice  Pudding, 

284 

INDEX. 


035 


Pass 

Patties,  a good  paste  for,  267 
„ Oyster,  101 

Peach,  cultivation,  605 

„ Cheese,  328 

„ Liquor,  348 

„ Jam  with  Green 

Mangoes,  327 

Pea  Fowl,  28 

„ „ Mulligatawney,  76 

„ „ to  roast,  206 

Peas,  215 

,,  Pudding,  283 

„ Green,  to  boil,  229 


„ ,,  French  fashion,  229 

„ „ „ Another,  230 

„ .,  „ Another,  230 

,,  With  buttex’ed  Eggs,  230 


„ to  preserve,  231 

,,  Another  way,  231 

,,  Soup,  78 

„ ,,  Another,  78 

Pear,  cultivation,  606 

Peat,  549 

Peeaz  Onion,  585 

„ Shallot,  585 

Pendaloo,  Small  Yam,  585 

Pepper,  Black,  253 

„ White,  254 

Peppermint  Drops,  340 

Pepperwater,  Sour,  427 

„ Another,  427 

„ Another,  428 

„ Another,  428 

Persian  Almonds,  587 

,,  Apple,  588 

Petit  toes,  174 

Petites  Bouchees,  104 

„ „ de  Gibier,  104 

„ „ a la  pureer  de 

Gibier,  105 

Petits  pates,  103 

,,  Vol  au  Vents  aux 

lluitres,  102 

Pheasants,  206 

„ fillets,  207 

„ to  roast,  206 

Phoot,  Field  Cucumber,  585 
Physicking,  Horses,  39 

Pickles  and  Chutneys,  247 


Pickles,  Bamboo, 

Pa^R 

247 

75 

for  small  Fish 

89 

1 1 

for  Beef,  Ham,  or 

Tongue, 

146 

>5 

in  Brine, 

146 

a 

or  Brine,  to  make. 

147 

5» 

Beet, 

247 

1* 

Cabbage, 

247 

iy 

Cauliflower, 

248 

‘>y 

Gherkins, 

248 

yy 

Cocoanut, 

248 

Green  Ginger, 

248 

yy 

Lemon, 

248 

yy 

Lime,  Native, 

249 

yy 

„ Another, 

249 

yy 

Mangoe, 

250 

yy 

„ Another, 

250 

yy 

,,  in  Oil, 

250 

yy 

„ „ Ano- 

ther, 

251 

yy 

Mushrooms, 

251 

yy 

Nastertium  seeds, 

252 

yy 

Onions, 

252 

yy 

Oyster, 

105 

Pickling  Salt, 

146 

Pies,  Beefsteak, 

137 

yy 

Chicken, 

191 

yy 

Eel, 

93 

yy 

Giblet, 

195 

yy 

Lamb  or  Kid, 

166 

yy 

Mock  Turtle, 

268 

yy 

Pigeon, 

199 

yy 

Pork, 

268 

yy 

Quail, 

208 

yy 

Saltfish, 

90 

yy 

Squab, 

160 

yy 

Yorkshire  Goose, 

195 

yy 

large  paste  for. 

265 

yy 

standing,  paste  for. 

266 

yy 

Meat  or  Savoury,  paste 

for. 

266 

yy 

Mince  Meat  for, 

275 

Pigeons, 

26 

>> 

boiled, 

198^ 

yy 

Cutlets  h la  Marc- 

chale. 

198 

yy 

to  roast. 

198 

yy 

Pie, 

Stewed, 

199 

yy 

199 
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rigs,  remarks  on, 

Pigs,  Sucking,  to  bake, 
Pills, 

Pine  Apple,  Cardinal, 

„ lee  Cream, 

„ „ Another, 

„ Water  Ice, 

Pipilli,  Long  Pepper, 
Pistachio  Ice  Cream, 

„ cultivation. 
Plantain  Banana,  cultiva- 
tion, 

„ Green  Chutney, 

„ Pudding, 

Plate,  to  clean, 

Plovers, 

Plum,  cultivation, 

„ Buns, 

„ Cake, 

„ French  Preserve, 

„ Pudding, 

,,  » ligbt, 

Poe,  IMalabar  Nightshade, 
Pointes  d’  Asperges  en  pe- 
titspois, 

Polish,  Jet,  for  Boots, 
Shoes,  or  Harness, 

,,  French, 

„ for  Furniture, 

,,  German,  . 
Pomegranate,  cultivation, 
Poodeneh,  Mint, 

Pork, 

„ to  boil,  a Leg  of 
Pickled, 

„ Brawn  to  collar, 

„ Chops, 

„ Loin  a la  Bourging- 
note, 

„ Mock  brawn, 

„ to  Pickle, 

„ Pie, 

„ Eoast, 

„ Sucking,  to  scald, 

„ „ to  roast. 

Postage,  rates  of. 

Potatoes,  cultivation, 

„ to  boil, 

„ „ Another, 


Potatoes  New, 

J’lge 

226 

„ „ to  boil. 

226 

„ balls, 

227 

„ „ Another, 

227 

„ to  fry. 

226 

„ Mashed, 

227 

„ a la  Maitre  d’  Ho- 

tel. 

228 

„ Puree  de  pomme 

de  terre. 

228 

„ Scollops, 

227 

,,  fenow , 

227 

Potted  Beef, 

142 

„ Prawns, 

99 

„ Shrimp, 

100 

„ Meat, 

240 

„ Cow  heels. 

145 

„ Ham  or  Tongue, 

172 

Pot  Liquor, 

86 

,,  top. 

86 

Poultice, 

42 

Poultry, 

19 

Pounce,  Liquid, 

529 

„ and  the  ink,  method 

of  using, 

529 

Pound  Cake, 

298 

„ „ plain. 

297 

Poultry,  management  of, 

19 

„ and  Game,  general 

directions. 

176 

Prawns,  to  dress. 

99 

„ Potted, 

99 

„ Soup, 

79 

Preserves,  French  Plum, 

331 

„ Green  Ginger, 

331 

„ Mangoe, 

„ Tamarind, 

332 

330 

Preserved  Butter. 

52 

„ „ Another, 

52 

„ Fish, 

89 

Prune  Tart, 

270 

Prussian  Soup, 

62 

Pudding,  Almond  rice  cup, 

276 

„ Apple, 

276 

„ Apricot, 

277 

,,  Arrowroot, 

277 

„ Beef. 

137 

„ Biscuit, 

278 

,,  Broad, 

279 

I'aKP 

lb 

169 

SJG 

348 

363 

364 

366 

585 

365 

608 

608 

257 

286 

527 

207 

608 

302 

297 

331 

283 

284 

586 

215 

525 

525 

526 

526 

609 

585 

167 

167 

169 

168 

168 

170 

168 

268 

169 

169 

169 

518 

570 

225 

225  I 
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Pudding,  Brown,  278 

„ Bread  and  Butter,  279 

„ Bombay,  278 

„ Batter,  277 

„ ,,  Another,  278 

„ Carrot,  279 

,,  ,,  Another,  279 

,,  Cocoanut,  280 

„ Custard,  280 

„ Franchipan,  281 

„ Hasty  baked,  280 

,,  Lemon  or  Orange,  281 

„ „ Suet,  281 

,,  Macaroni,  282 

,,  Marrow,  281 

„ Mince  Meat,  282 

„ Newcastle,  283 

„ Newmarket,  282 

„ Panada,  289 

„ Peas,  283 

„ Plantain,  286 

„ Plum,  283 

,,  Light  Plum,  284 

„ Patna  Eice,  284 

„ Eice  with  dry  Cur- 
rants, 284 

„ „ „ for  children,  284 

„ ,,  „ „ Another,  284 

„ „ baked,  285 

„ boiled,  285 

„ ground,  285 

„ Ehubarb,  285 

„ Sago,  286 

„ Tapioca,  286 

„ Transparent,  287 

„ Yorkshire,  287 

„ Boiled,  paste  for,  266 

„ Sauce,  124 

„ „ Another,  125 

„ „ Another,  125 

Puffs,  271 

„ Quails,  &c.  208 

„ Almond,  271 

„ Curd,  271 

„ Meat,  288 

„ Orange  and  Lemon,  271 

.,  Paste,  265 

,.  Spiced,  271 

Pullows,  remarks  on,  429 


Page 

Pullows, Moorgabee  or  Fowl, 430 


Kookra,  431 

Chewlahwoo,  432 

Ukrudge,  432 

Dumnowurdee,  433 

TJkhnee  or  Kid,  4-34 

Plain  Kid,  435 

Kitcherie,  436 

Kuddoo,  436 

Myhe  Lowabdar,  437 

Mulgobah,  438 

Sherazee,  439 

Lookmah,  440 

Koondun,  441 

Gheelanee,  442 

Hur  Hur,  442 

Koolah  Santhoon  Nega- 
muth,  443 

Ununass,  444 

Kala,  444 

Sholah,  445 

Khaishghee,  446 

Saur,  446 

Barbawn,  447 

Imlee,  447 

Nuckodee  Kooftha,  448 

Pulwul  Dioceous,  snake 
gourd,  586 

Pulpul  Allspice,  586 

Pummelo,  cultivation,  ' 609 

Pumpkin,  „ 573 

Pumplemose  peel,  candied,  332 
„ Liquor,  348 

Punch,  Champagne,  347 

„ Ice,  365 

„ „ Another,  365 

„ „ Another,  365 

„ Milk,  343 

„ „ Another,  344 

„ Eegent’s,  347 

Purgative  balls,  46 

Purslane,  cultivation,  573 

Pyramid  Cream,  313 

Puree  of  Green  Peas,  228 

,,  of  Carrots,  32 

„ d’Asperges,  214 

„ Mushrooms,  223 

„ de  Pomme  do  Terre,  228 
„ of  Turnips,  233 
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Quails  to  roast, 

207 

Pie 

j,  J.  lU, 

208 

„ Puffs,  &c. 

208 

„ Stuffing  for. 

208 

„ to  Stew, 

205 

Queen  Cakes, 

296 

,,  Soup, 

73 

Quince,  cultivation. 

609 

„ Marmalade, 

329 

Quin’s  Fish  Sauce, 

IIG 

R. 

Rabbits, 

18 

„ to  boil. 

200 

,,  to  roast. 

199 

„ to  „ as  Hare, 

200 

„ Rissoles  of, 

200 

„ Sauce, 

126 

„ to  smother,  Onion  or 

other  Vegetables, 

201 

„ Timballe,  of  Poultrv, 

or  Game, 

201 

Radishes, 

230 

„ cultivation, 

573 

„ Turnips  to  boil. 

231 

Ragout  of  Poultry, Gam e,&c.  211 

„ Sauce, 

126 

Rai, 

586 

Ramakin, 

245 

„ Indian, 

245 

„ „ Another, 

246 

„ A la  Sefton, 

246 

Raspberry  Cream, 

316 

,,  cultivation, 

610 

,,  Ice  Cream, 

363 

„ Jam, 

329 

„ Jelly, 

325 

Ratafia  Cake, 

299 

„ ,,  Another, 

300 

.,  Ice  Cream, 

364 

Rats,  to  destroy. 

534 

Rennet,  Calf’s,  Pig  or  Kid, 

55 

,,  Italian, 

56 

,,  A^egetable, 

56 

Rhubarb  Pudding, 

285 

„ Soup, 

78 

„ Tart, 

270 

Ilibs  of  Beef,  j;^.^ 

Kice,  Blancmange,  .311 

„ to  boil, 

„ Oakes.  .300 

„ Pudding,  Patna,  284 

,,  ,,  for  Children,  284 

» „ Another,  284 

„ „ with  dry  Cur- 
rants, 284 

„ Flummery,  32 1 

„ Pudding,  baked,  285 

M „ boiled,  285 
„ ground,  285 

„ Sauce,  1 2G 

,,  Soup,  78 

Rissoles  aux  huitress,  103 

„ de  Volaille,  190 

Roasting,  109 

Robert  Sauce,  126 

Rose  Apple,  cultivation,  610 

Rosemary,  573 

Roselle  Jam  and  Jelly,  333 

Round  of  Beef,  1 36 

Roux,  white,  120 

,,  Brown,  120 

Rum  fustian,  350 

S. 

Sack  Posset,  346 

Saddle  Galls,  42 

Sage,  573 

Sago  Pudding,  286 

Salad,  239 

„ Another,  239 

„ to  dress,  231 

„ Lobster,  97 

,,  Sauce,  126 

„ German  sauce,  127 

Salep,  6 1 0 

Sally  Luns,  301 

Salmi  of  Game,  IMeat,  &c.  2 1 1 
Salmon,  98 

„ Boiled,  98 

,,  Fresh  Broiled,  99 

Salt  for  pickling,  146 

Saltfish  pie,  96 

Salting  Meat  with  Carson's, 
Machine,  146 

„ Brine  or  Pickle,  for,  147 
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I’age 

Pau'e 

Sandwiches,  remarks  on, 

240 

Sauces,  Liver  for  fish, 

125 

„ Auchovy, 

241 

„ Parsley, 

122 

„ Common, 

241 

9) 

Lobster, 

117 

„ Meat  for, 

241 

99 

„ for, 

116 

„ Olive, 

241 

99 

Love  Apple, 

117 

,,  Shrimps, 

241 

>9 

Mint, 

121 

Saugarie, 

350 

99 

Morel, 

122 

Sapota,  cultivation, 

611 

99 

Mock  Oyster, 

122 

Sardines, 

99 

99 

Mushroom, 

122 

Salbea  (Sage,) 

586 

99 

Onion,  123,124 

Sauces, 

113 

99 

„ White, 

123 

Anchovy, 

113 

99 

Oyster, 

123 

,,  Another, 

113 

99 

Parsley, 

124 

Apple, 

113 

99 

Piquante  for  fried 

it 

„ for  Geese  and 

fish. 

116 

Roast  Pork, 

116 

99 

Pudding, 

124 

JJ 

Bechamel  or  White, 

113 

99 

„ Another, 

125 

,,  Another, 

114 

>9 

,,  Another, 

125 

Brains  two  ways. 

115 

9) 

to  keep, 

117 

9) 

Bread, 

114 

99 

White  Roux, 

120 

99 

,,  Another, 

115 

99 

Brown  Roux, 

120 

99 

Brown, 

119 

99 

Quin’s  fish, 

116 

99 

,,  or  savory  gravy. 

119 

99 

Rabbit, 

126 

99 

,,  Onion  Gravy, 

114 

99 

Ragout, 

126 

99 

,,  to  Stew  Oys- 

99 

Rice, 

126 

ters, 

123 

99 

Robert, 

126 

99 

Caper, 

115 

99 

Salad, 

126 

99 

Celery, 

120 

99 

Scotch,  for  raw  Sa- 

99 

Chervil, 

120 

lad, 

126 

99 

Cold  meat. 

121 

99 

Sharp, 

127 

99 

Devilled,  for  Grills, 

2.36 

99 

Sorrel, 

127 

99 

Eggs, 

121 

99 

Spinach, 

127 

99 

For  Game,  Ducks,  &c.  128 

99 

Tapp’s, 

128 

99 

Garlic, 

121 

99 

Turtle, 

127 

99 

German  Salad, 

127 

99 

for  Venison  or  Hare, 

127 

99 

Genoese, 

118 

99 

or  Soup  Browning  for,  115 

5* 

„ for  stewed 

99 

White  for  Haricot, 

157 

fish. 

118 

99 

for  Lobster, 

116 

99 

for  Goose, 

124 

99 

for  Wild  Ducks, 

*24 

99 

Green  petit  pois  a 

99 

Dolichos  Soya, 

128 

lay  pay. 

121 

Sausages,  Beef, 

144 

99 

for  Grills, 

128 

99 

„ and  Oysters, 

144 

99 

Horse  Radish,  114,110 

99 

Bologna, 

174 

>* 

Italian  Brown, 

119 

99 

„ Another, 

175 

99 

,,  White, 

119 

99 

„ Another, 

175 

99 

Kelly’s, 

125 

Savo> 

Biscuits, 

308 

99 

Lemon  and  Liver, 

125 

Savory  Powder, 

84 

Liasion, 

120 

Sayme,  ke  Pullie, 

586 

» 

„ VV'hite, 

123 

99 

))  t)  Lai, 

586 

610 
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Scalded  Cream,  50 

Scolloped  03^sters,  101 

Scorpion  sting,  or  bite  of 

a Centipede,  512 

Scorzenora,  cultivation,  574 

Scorzonera  in  Parmesan,  232 

Scotch  Scollops,  143 

,,  Short  bread,  268 

„ Sauce  for  Salad,  126 

Scouring  drops,  527 

Seed  Cake,  300 

Servants,  remarks,  on,  1 

„ Ayahs,  habits  and 

caste,  5 

„ „ Wages  Madras,  4 

„ „ „ Bengal,  3 

„ „ „ Bombay,  3 

„ ,,  „ Hyderabad,  4 

„ Remarks  generally 

on,  5 

Sharp  Sauces,  127 

Shallot,  574 

Sheep,  15 

„ Brain,  fried,  161 

,,  Peet  Jelly,  324 

,,  Head  Broth,  87 

,,  „ Soup,  79 

„ Trotters,  Stewed,  161 

Short  crust,  .excellent,  267 

„ Another,  264 

„ Bread  (Scotch,)  268 

,,  Cakes,  300 

Shrimps,  to  boil,  100 

,,  to  Pot,  100 

„ Sandwiches,  241 

„ Soup,  79' 

Shrub,  Lime  or  Orange,  347 

,,  Brandy,  347 

Stwlgum,  586 

Silks,  to  efface  spot  of 

grease  from,  528 

„ Stockings  to  dye,  539 

„ „ to  wash,  539 

„ to  Damask,  to  wash,  540 
Sippets,  193 

Sirloin  of  Beef,  138 

„ cold,  inside  to  dress,  143 

Skins  to  preserve  with  tho 
hair  on,  521 


Smells,  bad,  to  destroy, 

rage 

543 

Snake  bite,  cure  lor, 

541 

Snipe, 

207 

„ a la  minute, 

207 

Snow  Eggs  for  trifles. 

317 

Solid  Cream, 

315 

Soofhnee, 

586 

Sorrel  Sauce, 

127 

Souchy  Water, 
Soul,  sweet  fennel, 

91 

565 

Souffles, 

320 

,,  a la  vanille. 

320 

„ aux  macaroni. 

321 

„ of  sweet  potatoes. 

321 

Soups ; general  directions. 

58 

,,  particular  directions, 
,,  White,  directions,  for 

60 

flavouring. 

60 

„ Brown,  „ „ 

60 

,,  a la  Julienne, 

6L 

„ Almond, 

62 

„ Artichoke, 

64 

„ „ Another, 

64 

„ Asparagus, 

64 

„ Beef, 

SO 

,,  „ Bouilli, 

65 

„ Beet  root, 

74 

„ Carrot, 

68 

„ Cucumbers  and  peas, 

69 

„ Eel, 

69 

„ „ plain, 

69 

„ Eish, 

69 

„ „ Another, 

70 

„ Giblet, 

62 

„ Gravy  clear. 

71 

„ Green  Peas, 

71 

,,  Hare, 

72 

„ „ Another, 

72 

,,  Imitation  Oyster, 

66 

„ Lobster, 

„ Macaroni  or  A'ermicel- 

73 

,>  li, 

73 

„ Meagre, 

76 

„ „ Another, 

76 

„ „ Onion, 

76 

„ Mock  Turtle, 

67 

„ „ Another, 

6S 

„ Muligatawney, 

74 

„ „ Another, 

75 

INUKX. 


Gil 


78 

79 


)■> 
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I’nge  i 

Soups, ^ruligatawnoyAuothcr,  75  I 
„ Ox-tail,  77 

„ 03'ster,  77 

,,  Peas,  78 

,,  „ Another,  78 

,,  Prawn  or  Shrimps,  79 

„ Prussian,  02 

,,  Queen,  73 

,,  Khubarb, 

,,  liice, 

„ Sheep’s  Head,  79 

„ Turnip,  79 

„ AVhite,  03 

„ Hoots  and  seasoning,  01 

Sour  Sop,  cultivation.  Oil 

Spiced  Puffs,  271 

Spillage,  cultivation,  509 

Spinach,  colouring,  233 

to  dress,  232 

Sauce,  127 

with  Sugar,  232 

Splints  in  Horses,  45 

Split  Peas  Soup,  78 

Spruce  Beer,  314 

^Sponge  Biscuits,  298 

” ,,  Cake,  298 

Squab  pies,  100 

Star  Apple,  010 

Stains,  wax,  to  remove  from 
cloth,  528 

Steaks  of  Beef,  130 

„ Grilled,  130 

„ Italian,  139 

Steel,  to  take  rust  out  of,  526 
Stewed  Ox  Cheeks,  145 

Strawberry,  cultivation.  Oil 
„ Ice  Cream,  302 
Strong  Gravy  or  brown 
Sauce,  119 

Stufliug  for  boiled  Turkey,  83 
,,  for  Goose  or  Duck,  83 
„ for  Hare.  82 

„ forA^eal.KoastTur- 

key,  Jfowl,  &c.  83 

„ another  for  A'eal,  83 
Substitute  for  Yeast,  30 1 
Suet,  to  Clarify,  203 

,,  Humpling,  288 

Sufed  Tulsee,  587 


Sufura  Koomra, 
Sugar,  to  clarify, 
Sukur  Kund, 

Sweet  Biscuits, 

„ Herbs,  to  dry, 
Syllabubs, 

„ Everlasting, 
Syrup, 

„ Capillaire, 

„ Clarified, 


I’age 

587 
307 
580 
307 
85 
318 
318 
338 
338 
338 

„ Lemon,  339 

„ Orange  or  Lemon 

Peel,  339 

Table  of  Daily  Pay  or  allow- 
ance, 515 

„ Exchange,  514 

„ Expense,  Income  or 

AVages,  517 

„ Exchange  Co.’s  Eu- 
pees  into£  Sterling; 
from  Is.  8d.  to  2s. 

510 

„ Exchange  from  2s.  ^d. 


per  Eupee, 

Exchange  fro 
to  2s.  id.  per  Eu- 


pee, 511 

,,  Exchange  £ Sterl- 
ing into  Company’s 
Eupees,  512 

„ of  Exchange  from  Is. 

9d.  to  2s.  ^d.  "per 
Eupee,  512 

„ Exchange  from  2s.  IJ. 
to  2s.  5d.  per  Eu- 
pee, 513 

Taffey,  340 

Tamarind,  cultivation,  013 

Eish,  428 

„ Another,  428 

„ Anotlier,  429 

and  Green  Gin- 
ger Chutney,  258 

Jam,  Red,  330 

Green  Chutney,  201 
to  Salt,  261 

Chutney,  201 

to  preserve,  330 

Preserve,  330 


•if 


if 


G1.2 


Tamarind  Kcd  Chutney, 

„ „ Another, 

Tankard,  cool, 

Tapioca  in  Milk, 

„ Jelly, 

,,  Pudding, 

Tapp’s  Sauce, 

Tarragon  Vinegar, 

Tart,  Apple, 

,,  Creamed, 

„ Icing  for, 

„ Mangoe, 

,,  Orange, 

,,  Paste, 

„ „ Fine, 

,,  Prune, 

,,  Rhubarb, 

Tartlet,  paste  for  stringing 
over  Paste, 

Tea, 

„ Cakes, 

„ „ Another, 

„ Ice  Cream, 

Teal, 

Texture  of  Soils, 

Thrush, 

Turbooz,  "Water  Melon, 
Thyme, 

Ticks  on  Dogs,  to  destroy, 
„ Poultry, 

Tillseed  Chutney, 

Toddy  Vinegar, 

Tomata  or  Love  Apple 
Chutney, 

,,  with  Tamarind  do. 
Tongue  to  Pickle, 

„ Potted, 

Tooth  Powder, 

Transparent  Pudding, 
Transplanting  Trees  or 
Shrubs, 

Treacle, 

Trees,  pruning. 

Trifle, 

„ Snow  Eggs  for, 
Turkeys,  to  rear, 

,,  to  fatten, 

„ with  Celery  Sauce, 

„ by  steam. 


KV. 

Turkeys  Roast,  181 

„ „ and  Braised;  182 

Turtle,  to  dress,  lOG 

„ Sauce,  127 

Turnips,  to  rear,  574 

,,  Mashed,  233 

,,  Puree  of  233 

„ Soup,  79 

Twelfth  Cake,  301 

Tyre,  57 

Vanilla  Cream,  31G 

,,  Ice  Cream,  363 

• „ Another,  363 

„ Water  Ice,  3G6 

Varnishing  Pencil  Draw- 
ings, 530 

Veal  Broth,  85 


„ to  choose. 

148 

,,  Collops, 

152 

„ Cutlets, 

153 

„ „ Scotch, 

153 

„ „ Fowl  or  Meat, 

154 

„ Croquettes  or  Fowl, 

154 

„ ,,  Sweetbread, 

154 

,,  Fillet  Roasted, 

148 

,,  Stuffing, 

S3 

„ or  Fowl,  to  blanch. 

149 

,,  Fried  Liver  and  Ba- 

con. 

153 

„ Kidneys, 

153 

„ Knuckle  of, 

149 

,,  Minced, 

153 

„ Neck, 

149 

„ the  Loin, 

148 

„ „ aux  petits  pois. 

149 

„ „ a la  Puree  de 

Celeri, 

149 

„ Olives, 

„ Shoulder, 

152 

I'lS 

„ of  Sweetbread, 

154 

Vegetables,  &c.  Europe,  Di- 

rections  for  cultumtion. 

556 

Vegetables,  time  taking  to 

dress, 

212 

Vegetables,  Destroying 

Insects  on, 

boo 

Artichoke, 

556 

7 N I) 

I’aije 

258 

258 

34G 

327 

327 

28G 

128 

255 

2G9 

270 

273 

269 

270 

265 

264 

270 

270 

265 

334 

300 

298 

364 

208 

550 

45 

587 

574 

535 

535 

259 

256 

258 

259 

146 

172 

539 

287 

553 

340 

556 

316 

317 

23 

22 

180 

181 
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Asparagus, 

Basil,  Sweet  Borage, 
Beans,  Broad  and  Wind- 
sor, 

„ French,  White, 

,,  Black  and  TelloAV, 

„ Portuguese, 

Beet  Boot,  Red  and 
White, 

Boorcole, 

Brocoli, 

Cabbage, 

Capsicum, 

Carrots, 

Cardoon, 

Cauliflower, 

Celery, 

Celeriac, 

Chives, 

Cress, 

Cucumbers,  Green  and 
White, 

Egg  Plant, 

Endive, 

Fennel, 

Garlic, 

Horse  Radish. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
Leeks, 

Lemon  Grass, 

Lettuce, 

Love  Apple  or  Tomata, 
Marjoram, 

Melon, 

Mint, 

Morel, 

Mushroom, 

M ustard, 

Nastertium, 

N ole- Cole 
Onions, 

Orache,  or  Mountain 
Spinago, 

Parsley, 

Parsnips, 

Peas, . 

Potatoes, 

Pumpkin, 

Purslane, 


I’aRO 

Radish,  573 

Rosemary,  573 

Sage,  573 

Scorzenora,  574 

Shallot,  574 

Spinage,  574 

Thyme,  574 

Turnips,  574 

Vegetable  Marrow,  575 

Water  Cress,  575 

Greens,  Roots,  Legumes, 

&c.  Native,  575 

Adruk,  Ginger,  575 

Ajmood,  Parsley,  576 

Ajowan,  Lovage,  576 

Aloo,  potatoe,  576 

Anasphul,  Star  Anise,  576 
Aubaree,  Hemp-leaved 
Hibiscus,  576 

Baujeroe,  576 

Bakla  Zun,  Dwarf  Kid- 
ney Bean,  677 

Bakla,  Garden  Bean,  577 

Bhang-u-Gunduna,  In- 
dian Chive,  577 

Bheendee,  Bandaky,  577 

Boodunk,  Penny  Royal,  577 
Boorunk  Kala,  Sweet 
Basil,  577 

Boota,  Maize,  577 

Bringals,  Egg  Plant,  578 

Bukum,  Narrow-leaved 
Brasiletto,  578 

Bullur,  Small  Bean,  578 

Bunburbuttee,  Duffin 
Bean,  578 

Burrie  Toovar,  Large 
Dhall,  ' 578 

Butanee,  Common  Pea,  579 

Cheena,  Chick  Pea  or 
Gram,  579 

Choolaee,  Common 

Bajeo,  570 

Cbuchoonda,  Snake 

Gourd,  .579 

Cb’hota  Kulpa,  Indian 

Borage,  579 

Cliotio  Saymo  kc  rullic, 
Native  Bean,  579 


I'ago 

558 

559 

559 

559 

560 

560 

560 

560 

560 

562 

662 

562 

562 

663 

564 

564 

564 

564 

564 

564 

565 

565 

565 

565 

666 

566 

566 

566 

567 

567 

567 

568 

568 

568 

568 

568 

569 

569 

669 

569 

570 

570 

573 

573 
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I’am* 

Choolaec,  Spinach,  579 

ChooUeh,  Sorrel,  579 

Clmckoouda,  Common 

Beet,  5S0 

Choopree  Aloo  Tam.  5SU 

Darciiecnee,  Cinnamon,  5S0 

Dhan  or  Choal,  Rice,  5b0 

Dhuueea,  Coriander 

Seed,  580 

Dill  Pussund,  Small 

Pumpkin,  580 

Erve,  Urvie,  580 

Gajur,  Carrot,  580 

Gunduna,  Leek,  580 

Guranyo  Alio,  Red  Sweet 
Tam,  581 

,,  ,,  Lai,  Purple  Tam,  581 
Huldee,  Turmeric,  581 

Huleem,  Cress,  581 

Illachee,  Cardamon,  551 
Ipar,  Thyme,  58 1 

Jaworie,  581 

Kala  Kustoorie,  Musk 

Ogro,  582 

Kalee  Seem,  Assam 

Bean,  582 

,,  Tulsee,  Basil,  582 
„ Murchee,  Black 

Pepper,  582 

Kam  Aloo,  Winged  Tam,  582 
Kheera,  Cucumber,  582 
Khush  Khush,  Poppy 

Seed,  582 

Koolee  Begun,  Egg  plant,  582 
Kuddoo,  Bottle  Gourd,  582 
Kukree  Green  Cucumber,  583 
Kulaee,  Three-lobed 

Beau,  583 

Ivulmee  Sag,  Creeping 

Bind  Weed,  583 

Kult’hee,  Two-flowered 
Bean,  583 

Kurboozah,  Melon,  583 
Xureclah,  Bitter  Hairy 
Gourd,  583 

Kursumbul  ke  Pullie, 

nulliii  Beau,  583 

Lai  Sag,  Spinach,  583 

lioobca,  Asparagus  Beau,  583 


Luasen.  Garlic,  581 

Matkee  Bliajee,  Greens,  581 
Meefhee,  Eenugrik,  581 

,,  Kudoo,  Sweet, 

Pumpkin,  581 

Moong  Arood,  Green 

Gram,  581 

„ P'hulee,  Earth 

Nut,  561 

Mukhum  Seem,  Sabre 

Bean,  584 

Murchaee,  Capsicum,  584 

]\Iutke  ke  Pullie,  Small 
Sabre  Bean.  584 

Nurcha,  Sag  Greens,  585 

Paluk  Sag,  Bengal  Beet,  585 

Pan,  Betel  Pepper,  585 

Peeaj,  Onion,  585 

Peeaz,  Shallot,  585 

Pendaloo,  Snnill  Tam,  585 

Phoot,  Eield  Cucumber,  585 

Pipilii,  Long  Pepper,  585 

Poodeneh,  Mint,  585 

Poe,  Malabar  Nightshade,  586 

Pulwul,  Snake  Gourd,  586 

Pulpul,  Allspice,  586 

Rai,  Mustard,  5 86 

Salbea,  Sage,  686 

Shulgum,  Turnip,  5S6 

Souf,  Sweet  Fennel,  586 

Sayme  ke  Pullie,  Native 
Bean,  586 

Sayme  ke  Pullie  Lai, 

Native  Bean,  586 

Soofhnee,  Tam,  586 

Sukur  Kuud,  Sweet 

Potatoe,  5SS 

Sufed  Tulsee,  White 
Basil,  587 

Sufura  Koomra.  Vegetable 
Marrow,  587 

Thurbooz,  AVater  Melon,  587 

Zeora,  Cummin  Seed,  587 

Zurumbad,  Zeodarv,  587 

A'cgctables,  to  dress,  212 

Venison,  20.0 

,,  Crust  for  pasty,  210 

,,  nr  Hare  Sauce,  127 

„ Hashed;  201 
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Venison  Past-y,  2 1 0 

Vinegar,  Basil,  254 

A'iuegar,  256 

„ Carrip,  254 

„ Cayenne  Chilli  Eed 

or  Green,  255 

„ Cress,  255 

„ Cucumber,  254 

„ „ Another,  254 

„ Garlic,  255 

„ Tarragon,  255 

„ Toddy,  256 

,,  AVhite  Wine,  256 

Vine,  cultivation,  594 

A^ocabulary  of  culinary 

terms,  368  372 

Vol-au-Vent,  100 

„ Petits  aux  huitres,  102 

W 

Wallace’s  Cholera  Mixture,  544 
AV^alnut,  cultivation,  613 

AV^ampee,  6 1 3 

AValnut  for  Dessert,  309 

Watering  plants,  554 

AV^ater  Cress,  575 

„ to  cool,  356 

„ Ices,  352 

„ Gruel,  322 

„ to  Purify,  355 

,,  Souchy,  91 

AVasp  or  Bee,  to  remove  the 
sting  of,  542 

AVax  Stains  to  remove  from 
Cloth,  528 

AV^eights  and  Measures,  453 
AV'elsh  Rabbit,  2l2 

„ Gallimaufry,  242 
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Wet  Xurse,  5 

Wild  Fowl,  Marinade  for,  210 

,,  Duck  Sauce,  124 

AVheat  Flummery,  320 

AVhey,  321 

„ Lemon,  322 

,,  Milk  Clarified,  322 

„ AVhite  AVine,  321 

„ „ „ Another,  322 

AVhite  Ants,  532 

„ roux,  120 

„ Pot,  311 

„ Soup,  60 

,,  AVine  Vinegar,  256 

.,  Sauce  for  Haricot,  157 

A¥ild  Goose,  209 

Wilson’s  Cement,  523 

AVintering  Plants,  554 

AVine  Flip,  349 

AV’oollen  Cloths  to  preserve 
from  Insects,  528 

Woodcock,  to  dress,  209 

Worms,  46 

„ Cure  for  long  AVhite,  46 
„ Garden,  555 

AVounds  in  Trees,  555 

Yeast.  Substitute  for,  304 

,,  Kummier,  450 

Yellow  Butter,  51 

Y'orkshire  Goose  Pie,  195 

„ Pudding,  287 

Z 

Zemmy  Kund,  Yam  variety,  581 
Zeera,  587 

Ziiruinbad,  Iluldie,  587 
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Fort  William,  Home  Department,  Legislative, 

The  \2>th  May,  1853. 

The  following  Draft  of  a proposed  Act  was  read  in 
Council  for  the  first  time  on  the  13th  May,  1853. 

Act  No. of  1853. 

An  Act  for  the  management  of  the  Post  Office,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  duties  of  Postage. 

I.  Act  No.  XVII.  of  1837,  Act  No.  XX.  of  1838, 
and  Act  No.  XVII.  of  1839,  are  hereby 
Acts  repealed.  repealed,  except  so  far  as  they  repeal  the 

wdiole,  or  any  part  of  any  other  Act  or 
Regnlation,  and  except  as  to  any  act  or  ofience  which 
shall  have  been  done  or  committed,  or 
Repeal  of  former  Acts,  -^q  ^ny  money  which  shall  have  become 
due,  or  to  any  fine  or  penalty  which  shall 
have  been  incurred,  or  to  any  proceedings  which  shall  have 
been  commenced,  before  this  Act  shall  come  into  opera- 
tion. 


Exclusive  privilege 
of  carrying  Letters 
vested  in  the  East  In 
dia  Company. 


II.  AVithin  the  territories  under  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  said  East  In- 
dia Company  shall  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  conveying  by  post  from  one 
place  to  another  all  letters,  except  in 
the  following  cases,  and  shall  also  have  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  performing  all  the  incidental  services  of  receiv- 
ing, collecting,  sending,  dispatching  and  delivering  all 
letters,  except  in  the  following  cases,  that  is  to  say ; 
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1.  Letters  to  or  from  any  place  to  which  tlierc  is  jio 
comnimiication  by  the  post,  or  along  any  line  of  road,  by 
Avhicli  the  post  does  not  travel. 

2.  Letters  sent  by  a private  friend  in  Ids  way,  journey 
or  travel,  so  as  such  letters  be  delivei’ed  by  such  friend  to 
tbe  party  to  whom  they  shall  be  directed. 

3.  Letters  sent  by  a messenger  on  purpose  concerning 
the  affairs  of  tlie  sender  or  receiver,  thereof. 

4.  Letters  solely  concerning  goods  or  other  property 
sent  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  be  delivered  with  the  goods 
or  property  which  such  letters  concern,  without  hire  or 
ren'^ard  or  other  profit  or  advantage  for  receiving  or  de- 
livering such  letters. 

But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  any  per- 
son to  make  a collection  of  such  excepted  letters  for  the 
pm’pose  of  sending  them  in  the  manner  hereby  authorized. 


III.  The  following  persons  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
carry,  deliver  or  collect  any  letter,  or 
Prohibitions.  letters  01’  to  I’cccive  any  letter  for  the 

pm’pose  of  carrying  or  delivering  the 
same,  although  they  shall  not  receive  hire  or  rewai’d  for 
so  doing,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  Common  carriers  of  goods,  or  passengers,  or  their 
drivers,  servants  or  agents,  except  letters  solely  concerniug 
goods  in  their  carriages,  and  except  on  lines  of  road  on 
which  the  post  does  not  travel. 

2.  Owners,  or  Commanders  of  ships,  steam  boats,  or 
passage  boats,  passing  to  or  from  any  port  in  the  territories 
under  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company,  or 
their  servants  or  agents,  except  letters  solely  concerning 
goods  on  board. 

3.  Passengers  on  board  such  ships,  steam  boats  or  pas- 
sage boats. 
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4.  Owners  of,  or  others  on  board  of  a ship,  steam 
boat,  or  other  boat  passing  on  a river  or  navigable  eanal 
within  the  territories  under  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company. 


IV.  Every  person  who  shall  convey  otherwise  than  by 
the  post  a letter  not  excepted  from  the 
of prh^iege.^°'^  Said  cxclusive  privilege  shall  for  every 

letter  so  conveyed  forfeit  fifty  rupees, 
and  every  person  who  shall  be  in  the  practiee  of  so  con- 
veying letters  not  so  excepted,  shall  for  every  week  during 
which  the  practice  shall  be  continued  forfeit  a further  sum  of 
five  hundred  rupees ; and  every  person  Avho  shall  perform  any 
services  incidental  to  conveying  letters  from  place  to  place 
otherwise  than  by  the  post,  whether  by  receiving,  taking 
up,  ordering,  carrying,  delivering  or  collecting  a letter 
or  letters  not  exeepted  from  the  said  exclusive  privilege, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  fifty  rupees;  and  every 
person  who  shall  be  in  the  practice  of  so  performing  any 
such  incidental  services,  shall  for  every  week  during  which 
the  practice  shall  be  continued,  forfeit  a further  sum  of 
five  hundred  rupees;  and  every  person  who  shall  send  a 
letter  not  excepted  from  the  said  exclusive  privilege,  other- 
wise than  by  the  post,  or  shall  cause  a letter  not  so  excepted 
to  be  sent  or  conveyed  otherwise  than  by  post,  or  shall 
cither  tender  or  deliver  a letter  not  so  excepted  in  order 
to  be  sent  otherwise  than  by  post,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  letter  fifty  rupees ; and  every  person  who  shall  be  in 
the  practice  of  committing  any  of  the  acts  last  mentioned, 
shall  for  every  week  during  which  the  practice  shall  be 
continued,  forfeit  a further  sum  of  five  hundred  rupees ; 
and  every  person  who  shall  make  a collection  of  excepted 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  cither  by  the  post 
or  otherwise,  sliall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  fifty  rupees; 
and  every  person  who  shall  be  in  the  practice  of  making 
a collection  of  excepted  letters  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
.shall  forfeit  for  every  wock  during  which  the  practice 
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shall  continue,  a further  sum  of  five  liundrcil  rupees. 
Every  person  who  shall  carry,  receive  or  deliver  a letter  or 
collect  letters  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Section  Ilf. 
of  this  Act,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  fifty  rupees ; 
and  every  such  person  who  shall  be  in  the  practice  of  com- 
mitting any  of  the  acts  last  mentioned,  shall  for  every  week 
during  which  the  practice  shall  be  continued,  forfeit  a fur- 
ther sum  of  five  hundred  rupees. 

V.  For  carrying  on  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  it 

shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  General 

Appointment  of 

Officers.  ot  India  in  Goiincil,  or  for  the  local  Go- 

vernments, with  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  from  time  to 
time,  to  appoint  such  Officer  or  Officers,  with  such  official 
styles  or  designations,  and  to  vest  them  vith,  and  delegate 
to  them  such  powers  not  inconsistent  with  the  proidsions 
of  this  Act,  as  the  said  Governor  General  of  India  in  Coun- 
cil may  deem  expedient. 

VI.  Inland  postage  shall  be  charged  by  weight  on  let- 

iniand  postage  transmitted  by  the  post  according 

rates  on  letters.  following  SCale  : 

On  every  letter  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  a tolah  in 
weight,  six  pies. 

On  every  letter  exceeding  a quarter  of  a tolah,  and  not 
exceeding  half  a tolah  in  weight,  one  anna. 

On  every  letter  exceeding  half  a tolah,  but  not  exceed- 
ing one  tolah  in  weighty  two  aimas. 

On  every  letter  exceeding  one  tolah,  and  not  exceeding 
one  tolah  and  a half  in  weight,  three  annas. 

On  every  letter  exceeding  one  tolah  and  a half,  and  not 
exceeding  two  tolas  in  weight,  four  annas. 

And  for  every  tolah  in  weight  above  two  tolahs  there 
shall  be  charged  and  taken  two  additional  annas,  and 
every  fraction  of  a tolah  above  t'vo  tolahs  shall  be  charged 
as  one  additional  tolah. 
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Provided  such  letters  be  duly  and  properly  stamped 
when  posted,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

YII.  Inland  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  other 
printed  or  engraved  papers  transmitted 
the  post  shall  be  charged  by  weight 
according  to  the  folloxviug  scales: 

1.  On  every  imported  nexvspaper,  pamphlet  or  other 
printed  or  engraved  paper — 

If  the  same  shall  not  exceed  sLx  tolahs  in  weight,  two 
annas. 

If  the  same  shall  exceed  six  but  small  not  exceed  twelve 
tolahs  in  xveight,  four  annas.  « 

If  the  same  shall  exceed  twelve  tolahs  in  weight  there 
shall  be  charged  and  taken  two  additional  annas  for  every 
six  tolas  in  weight  above  twelve  tolahs,  and  every  fraction 
of  six  tolahs  above  twelve  tolahs  shall  be  charged  as  six 
additional  tolahs. 

2.  On  every  newspaper,  pamphlet  or  other  printed  or 
engraved  paper  not  imported — 

If  the  same  shall  not  exceed  three  and  a half  tolahs  in 
weight,  two  annas. 

If  the  same  shall  exceed  three  and  a half  tolahs  and 
not  exceed  six  tolahs  in  xveight,  four  annas. 

If  the  same  shall  exceed  six  tolahs  in  weight  tliere 
shall  be  charged  and  taken  two  additional  annas  for  every 
three  tolahs  in  weight  above  six  tolahs,  and  every  fraction 
of  three  tolahs  above  six  tolahs  in  xvcight  shall  be  charged 
as  three  additional  tolahs. 

Provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  oblige  any  person  to  send  any  newspaper, 
pamphlet  or  other  printed  or  engraved  paper  through  the 
Post  OtUcc,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  persons  to  scud 
the  same  in  any  other  manner. 
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VIII.  No  newspaper,  pamphlet  or  otlicr  printed  or  en- 
graved paper  sliall  he  sent  by  post  at  the 
how'ir  blJ’seuAy  prescril)cd  in  the  preceding  Section, 

nnless  the  following  conditions  lx;  ob- 
served, that  is  to  sav  : — 

1.  It  shall  be  scut  without  a cover,  or  in  a .short  cover 
open  at  the  sides. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  word  or  communication  printed 
on  such  paper  or  pamphlet  after  its  publication,  or  upon 
the  cover  thereof,  nor  any  writing  or  marks  upon  it  or 
upon  the  cover  of  it,  except  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  sent. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  paper  or  thing  enclosed  in  or 
with  any  such  paper  or  i^amphlet. 


IX.  Every  person  who  shall  enclose  or  cause  or  pi’ocure 
to  be  enclosed  in  a newspaper,  pamphlet 

Penalties  for  send-  printed  01’  eugi’aved  paiicr  to  be 

ing  newfipapers,  &c,  ^ & 1 X 

by  post,  otherwise  scut  by  the  post.  Or  uuder  the  cover  there- 
than  in  the  manner 

prescribed.  01,  any  letter,  paper  or  thing,  and  every 

person  who,  ■with  the  intention  of  scnduig 
by  the  post  any  newspaper,  pamphlet  or  other  printed  or 
engraved  paper,  shall  print,  write  or  put,  or  cause  to  be 
printed,  wwitteu  or  put,  upon  such  newspaper,  pamphlet, 
or  other  printed  or  engraved  paper,  or  any  part  thereof, 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  published,  or  upon  the  cover 
thereof,  any  word,  communication  or  mark  other  than  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  shall  he  scut 
or  intended  to  he  sent,  and  every  person  ivlio  sh*ll  know- 
ingly cither  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  by  the  post,  or  who 
shall  either  deliver  or  tender  in  order  to  be  sent  by  the 
post,  a newspaper,  pamphlet  or  other  printed  or  engraved 
})apcr  in  respect  to  ■wliicli  any  one  of  the  offences  herein- 
before mentioned  shall  liave  been  committed,  shall  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  fifty  rupees. 
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X.  Proof  sliccts  marked  as  siicli  may  be  sent  by  the 

post  at  the  rates  prescribed  for  aicws- 
Proof  Sheets.  papers,  provided  they  be  brongdit  to  the 

dispatching  office  open,  and  be  scaled 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  office. 

XI.  Inland  bangliy  postage  shall  be  charged  by  ■weight 

and  distance,  on  parcels  sent  by  the 
^^Inlandbanghypost-  according  tO  the  following 

scale : 


If  not  exceeding 

IN  •WEIGHT. 

Fob  Distances. 

100 

Tolahs. 

200 

Tolahs. 

300 

Tolahs. 

400 

Tolahs. 

■lOO 

Tolahs. 

600 

Tolahs. 

1 

Miles. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

E.  A. 

E. 

A. 

E. 

A. 

E. 

A. 

Not  exceeding 

- 100 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 12 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

8 

iNot  exceeding 

300 

0 

12 

1 

8 

2 4 

3 

0 

3 

12 

4 

S 

i 

iNot  exceeding 

- 600 

1 

8 

3 

0 

4 8 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

|Not  exceeding 

900 

2 

4 

4 

8 

6 12 

9 

0 

11 

4 

13 

8 

;Not  exceeding 

- 1200 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

1 

Exceeding 

- 1200 

3 

12 

7 

8 

11  4 

15 

0 

18 

12 

22 

8 

XII.  Books,  pamphlets,  packets  of  imported  netrspa- 
pers,  and  printed  or  engraved  papers 
^Books,  Pamphlets,  newspapers,  provided  they  do 

not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  to- 
lahs  in  weight  and  be  sent  without  covers,  or  packed  in 
short  covers  open  at  both  ends,  and  provided  the  postage 
thereon  be  prepaid  by  means  of  a proper  stamp  or  stamps 
to  be  affixed  thereon  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  shall,  if 
sent  by  the  banghy  post,  be  charged  with  the  folloAving 
rates  of  postage,  without  reference  to  the  distance  to  M'hich 
they  may  be  carried ; — 
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If  not  exceeding  twenty  tolahs  in  •weight,  one  anna. 

If  exceeding  twenty  tolahs,  hut  not  exceeding  forty  tolaks 
in  weight,  two  annas. 

And  for  evciy  twenty  tolalis  in  weight  above  forty 
tolahs,  there  shall  be  charged  and  taken  one  additional 
anna,  and  every  fraction  of  twenty  tolahs  above  forty 
tolahs  shall  be  charged  as  twenty  additional  tolahs. 

And  if  any  such  book,  pamphlet  or  packet  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tolahs,  or  if  the  postage  chargeable 
thereon  be  not  prepaid,  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  rate  of 
postage  prescribed  for  banghy  pai’cels  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

*XIII.  Banghy  postage  when  chargeable  by  distance 
shall  be  calculated  and  charged  accord- 
Tubie  of  Distances,  ing  to  a Polimetrical  Table  of  Distan- 
ces, shownig  the  distance  by  the  near- 
est road  between  every  two  Post  Office  Stations  in  India, 
which  Table  shall  be  prepared  by  order  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India  in  Council  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time  as  need  be.  Each  Post  IMaster  General  shall  pre- 
pare from  the  aforesaid  Polymetrical  Table,  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Vernacular  languages,  for  the  use  of  each  and 
every  Post  Office  under  his  control,  a list  of  all  the  Post 
Offices  of  India,  arranged  alphabetically  and  according  to 
distance. 

XIV.  Where  there  is  a banghy  post  established  on  any 
line  of  road,  no  letter  or  packet  excced- 
Limitation  of  weight  iug  twclvc  tolahs  ill  wciglit  sliall  be  con- 
h SnVjpLt veyed  by  the  letter  post  on  that  line  of 
road,  except  in  such  cases,  and  under 
such  restrictions  as  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council  or  the  local  Governments  respectively,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  may 
direct. 
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papers  execcdiiig 
twelve  tolahs. 


XV.  Vlierc  tliere  is  no  bangliy  post  established  on  any 
line  of  road,  letters  and  packets  excecd- 
Where  there  is  no  twelve  tolalis  and  not  exceeding  forty 

tolahs  in  weight,  shall  be  received  for 
transmission  by  the  letter  post,  and  the  postage  thereon 
shall  be  charged  by  rateable  increase  according  to  weight  at 
the  rates  specified  in  Sections  VI.  and 
Letters  and  news-  VII.  of  this  Act  uiiless  it  be  Certified 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  but  any  such 
packet,  if  brought  for  dispatch  along  any 
such  line  of  road,  shall  be  forwarded  by 
twelve  tolahs,  but  not  letter  post  and  chaiged  with  postage  as 
cx^ceeding  forty  to-  ^ banghy  parcel,  at  the  rates  specified  in 

Sections  XI.  and  XII.  of  this  Act ; provided 
that  it  be  certified  in  writing  on  the 
Certificate.  cover  of  sucli  packet  and  such  Certificate 

be  attested  with  the  full  signature  and 
address  of  the  sender,  that  the  packet  does  not  contain  any 
letter  or  written  communication  or  any  packet  whatever, 
which  if  sent  separately  would  be  charged  with  letter  post- 
age. If  any  such  Certificate  shall  contain  a false  state- 
ment, such  letter,  written  communication,  or  other  such 
packet  contained  in  such  certified  packet,  shall  be  charg- 
ed postage  according  to  the  rates  specified  in  Sections  VI. 
and  VII.  of  this  Act  as  if  sent  separately,  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  to  which  the  sender  will  be  subject  as  hereiu- 
after  provided;  packets  exceeding  forty  tolahs,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding six  hundred  tolahs  in  weight,  if 
40^tri£.  posted  for  dispatch  along  any  such  line 

of  road,  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  their 
destination  as  banghy  parcels.  13ut  it  shall  always  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Post  pilaster  or  Deputy  Post  Master 
to  whom  such  packets  arc  brought  for  dispatch,  to  for- 
ward them  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
convenient. 


XVI.  On  any  line  of  road  along  which  banghy  parcels 
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arc  conveyed  in  tlic  same  carriage  ttUIi 
let^?  nwiFs^'iiJcZ'-  letter  mails,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 

lariagoF'  enclose,  or  to  cause  to  Ikj 

sent  or  enclosed,  in  any  banghy  jiarccl  any 
letter,  packet  or  Avritten  communication,  of  less  weight  than 
twelve  tolahs;  and  every  person  avIio  shall  knowingly  send 
or  enelose,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  enclosed,  in  any  banghy 
parcel,  along  any  such  line  of  road,  any  such  letter,  packet  or 
Avritten  communication,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
fifty  rupees,  and  letter  postage  shall  be  charged  for  every 
such  letter,  packet  or  Avritten  communication  as  if  sent  se- 
parately by  the  letter  post. 

XVII.  Ship  postage  shall  be  leAued  in  addition  to  in- 
land postage,  according  to  the  following 

Ship  Postage.  rates  on  all  letters  or  packets  sent  or 

received  by  any  private  or  Government  ship 
or  steam  boat,  provided  such  letters  or  packets  are  not  lia- 
ble to  the  payment  of  British  packet  postage,-  that  is  to 
say: 

On  every  letter  not  exceeding  three  tolahs  in  weight 

I'Ptters.  three  annas. 

And  for  every  tolah  in  weight  above  three  tolahs,  there 

shall  be  charged  and  taken  one  additional  anna,  and 
every  fraction  of  a tolah  above  three  tolahs  shall  be 
charged  as  one  additional  tolah. 

On  every  newspaper,  or  other  printed  or  engraved  paper 

Newspapers.  not  exceeding  six  tolahs  in  Avcight,  one 

anna. 

And  for  every  six  tolahs  in  weight  above  six  tolalis, 
there  shall  be  charged  and  taken  one  additional  anna,  and 
every  fraction  of  six  tolahs  aboA'C  six  tolahs,  shall  be 
charged  as  six  additional  tolahs. 

On  every  parcel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tolahs  in 

rareds.  weight,  one  rupee. 
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And  for  every  hundred  tolahs  in  weight  above  one  hun- 
dred tolahs,  there  shall  be  charged  and  taken  one  addi- 
tional rupee,  and  every  fraction  of  one  hundred  tolahs 
above  one  hundred  tolahs,  shall  be  charged  as  one  hun- 
dred additional  tolahs. 

Provided  that  no  letter  or  packet  upon  which  ship 
postage  as  aforesaid  has  been  taken  at  the  office  of  dis- 
patch, shall  be  liable  to  any  further  charge  of  ship  post- 
age on  account  of  being  received  at  any  other  office. 

XVIII.  No  parcel  exceeding  six  hundred  tolahs  in 
weight,  or  three  feet  in  length,  or  one 

Limitation  of  weight  ^o^t  in  breadth,  or  one  foot  in  depth,  or 
of  parcels.  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety - 

two  cubic  inches  in  bulk,  shall  be  re- 
ceived at  any  Post  Office  for  dispatch  either  by  ship  or 
steam  boat,  or  by  banghy  post,  except  in  such  cases  and 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Governor  General  of  India 
in  Council  or  the  respective  local  Governments  shall  di- 
rect. On  parcels  exceeding  six  hundred  tolahs  in  weight 
when  so  forwarded,  there  shall  be  charged  and  taken  an 
additional  single  rate  of  banghy  postage  according  to  dis- 
tance for  every  hundred  tolahs  or  part  thereof  above  six 
hundred  tolahs. 

XIX.  Letters  and  newspapers  posted  for  dispatch  to 
Ceylon,  or  by  ship  or  Government  steam- 
ship and  inland  ^r  to  any  place  beyond  the  territories 
postage  on  foreign  under  the  Government  of  the  East  India 

covers,  must  be  pre-  ^ 

paid.  Company,  upon  which  the  full  amount 

of  inland  or  ship  postage,  or  both, 
chargeable  under  this  Act,  has  not  been  paid,  shall  not  be 
dispatched,  but  shall  be  sent  to  the  dead  letter  Office  and 
retiumcd,  if  practicable,  to  the  sender.  No  parcel  shall 
be  received  for  dispatch  as  above  to  any  such  place,  unless 
the  full  amount  of  postage  chargeable  thcreou  shall  be 
prepaid. 

L 3 
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XX.  Subject  to  any  alteration  whicli  may  be  made 
by  virtue  of  tlie  power  liercinafter  vested 
Unpaid  postage  on  in  tbc  Govcmor  General  of  India  in 
In’'dk*  to  be^  chatged  Couucil,  Icttcrs  posted  for  dispatch  either 
by  sea  or  land',  from  one  place  to  another, 
in  the  territories  under  tlie  Government 
of  the  East  India  Company  without  having  a stamp  affixed 
thereto  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination,  and  upon  every  such  letter  there  shall 
be  charged  a postage  of  double  the  amount  specified  in 
Section  VI.  of  this  Act ; but  newspapers,  packets  and  par- 
cels so  posted  for  dispatch  without  having  a stamp  affixed 
thereto  and  upon  which  the  postage  chargeable  as  above, 
or  a part  thereof,  shall  not  have  been  paid,  shall  neverthe- 
less be  forw'arded  to  their  destination,  and  charged  with 
the  wiiole  or  so  much  of  the  postage  ehargeable  thereon 
as  shall  not  have  been  paid.  If  any  such  letter  be  post- 
ed having  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned any  stamp  or  stamps,  to  be  provided  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  value  or  amount  of  wiiich  shall  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  postage  to  which  such  letter  would  be 
liable  under  Section  VI.  of  this  Act,  if  duly  and  properly 
stamped  when  posted,  there  shall  be  chai’ged  on  such  let- 
ter a postage  of  double  the  amount  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  stamp  or  stamps  affixed  thereto 
and  the  postage  to  which  such  letter  would  be  liable  as 
aforesaid,  if  duly  and  properly  stamped  when  posted.  If 
any  such  new'spaper,  packet  or  parcel  sliall  be  so  posted, 
having  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  any  such  stamp  or 
stamps,  the  value  or  amount  of  wiiich  shall  be  less  than 
the  rate  of  postage  to  Avhich  such  packet  or  pared  Avould 
be  othcrAvise  liable  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  charged 
on  such  newspaper,  packet  or  pared,  a postage  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  Aalue  of  the 
stamp  or  stamps  affixed  thereto,  and  the  postage  to  Avhich 
such  ncAvspapcr,  packet  or  pared  shall  be  otherwise  lia- 
ble as  aforesaid. 
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XXI.  On  every  letter,  or  packet,  wlictlier  inland  or 

imported,  which  may  be  re-directed  and 
Re-directed  letters,  forwarded  by  post,  there  shall  be  charg- 
ed for  the  postage  thereof  from  the 
place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  re-directed  to  the  place 
of  ultimate  delivery,  in  addition  to  all  other  postage  paid 
or  due  thereon,  such  a rate  of  postage  as  the  same  would 
be  liable  to  if  prepaid,  or  duly  and  properly  stamped 
when  posted. 

XXII.  All  letters  and  other  articles  shall  be  posted, 

forwarded,  conveyed  and  delivered  under 
Govemor  General  svicli  regulations,  and  subiect  to  such 

in  Council  may  make  . ^ 

regulations  for  receipt  conditions  and  restrictions  as  to  dimen- 
and  delivery  of  let-  . , i i 

ters,  &c.  sions,  enclosures  or  otherwise,  as'  the 

Governor  General  of  India  in  Council 
or  the  local  Governments  may  direct.  Provided  that  no 
person  shall  knowmgly  post,  or  cause  to  be  posted,  or 
send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  or  tender,  or  deliver  in  order  to  be 
sent,  by  the  post,  any  letter  or  packet  containing  any  explo- 
sive or  other  dangerous  material  or  substance;  and  any 
person  contravening  this  prohibition  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  offence  a sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  rupees. 


XXIII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  General 
of  India  in  Council  at  any  time  to  autho- 

Govcmor  General  ‘j.!!  r j.  ^ 

of  India  in  Council  the  levy  01  postage  ducs  at  rates  dit- 

ferent  from  those  prescribed  in  this  Act, 
provided  there  be  no  increase  made  there- 
by in  any  particular  of  the  rates  so  prescribed,  except 
as  provided  in  Section  XXXVI.  of  this  Act. 


XXIV.  Letters  once  delivered  into  any  Post  Office 
shall  not  be  recalled  by  or  restored  to 
Letters  and  packets  the  Sender  cxccpt  as  provided  by  Sec- 
Office.  tion  XIX.  01  this  Act.  But  newspa- 

pers and  parcels  may  be  so  recalled  or 
restored,  provided  that  tlie  person  claiming  the  same  shall 
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satisfy  tlic  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office  that  lie 
was  the  sender  thereof,  and  that  the  amount  of  postage 
which  would  have  been  due  on  such  newspaper  or  par- 
cel, if  the  same  had  been  forwarded,  be  paid. 

XXV.  The  postage  charged  on  letters  and  packets  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Post  Master  General, 
Steam  Postage.  under  the  name  of  Steamer  British 
packet  postage,  or  by  any  other  denomi- 
nation, shall,  after  the  rates  of  such  postage  have  been 
published  in  the  official  Gazette  of  any  Presidency,  be  re- 
covered in  the  same  manner  as  postage  chargeable  under 
this  Act. 

XXVI.  AU  letters  and  other  articles,  if  having  a 

stamp  or  stamps  affixed  thereto  (such 
Postage  Stamps,  stamp  or  stamps  in  every  case  being 
affixed  on  the  outside,  and  being  equal 
in  value  or  amount  to  the  rate  or  rates  of  postage  to 
which  such  letters  or  other  articles  are  liable  under  this 
Act,)  shall,  provided  the  stamp  or  stamps  shall  not  have 
been  used  before,  pass  by  the  post  free  of  postage. 

XXVII.  The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council, 
shall  cause  stamps  to  be  provided,  de- 
llow  to  be  provid-  noting  rates  or  duties  of  sis  pies,  and 
one  anna,  or  rates  or  duties  of  such 
other  value  or  amount  as  the  said  Governor  General  of 
India  in  Council  may  dhect,  and  shall  give  such  other 
orders  and  make  such  other  regulations  relative  thereto 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

XXVIII.  The  rates  or  duties  which  shall  be  express- 
ed or  denoted  by  any  such  stamps  as 
Postage  stamps  to  be  aforesaid,  shall  be  under  the  care  and 

under  m.magement  ot  ' ■,  r\tr- 

any  Officer  to  be  ap-  management  of  such  Officer  or  Officers 
as  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council  or  the  local  Governments  with  the  sanction  of 
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the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  shall  direct. 
And  all  sums  of  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps  shall  be  brought  in  the  public  accounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  Post  Office. 

XXIX.  Tlie  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  or 

any  of  the  local  Governments  may  ap- 

Venders  of  postage  Government  venders  of  postage 

stamps  to  be  appoint-  r o 

ed,  stamps,  and  may  mahe  rules  for  the  re- 

gulation of  such  venders  of  stamps,  and 
thereby  direct  how  and  under  what  terms  and  conditions 
postage  stamps  may  be  supplied  to  them  for  sale;  and 
whether  any  and  what  security  shall  be  given  by  such 
venders,  and  whether  any  and  what  remimeration  or 
discount  shall  be  allowed  to  them,  and  how  and  in  what 
manner  and  at  what  time  or  time  such  venders  shall  keep 
and  render  their  accounts  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  of 
any  sales  made  by  them  or  re-deliver  the  stamps  intrust- 
ed to  them. 

XXX.  If  any  person  so  appointed  a vender  of  stamps 

shall  except  the  appointment  he  shall  be 

Venders  to  be  bound  l^Quud  by  such  I'ules,  and  ill  case  of 
any  wilful  breach  thereof  shall  be  lia- 
able  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  two  hundred  rupees,  in 
addition  to  any  other  proceeding  to  which  he  may  be  lia- 
ble. 


XXXI.  Any  person  so  appointed  a vender  of  stamps 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  refusing  or 
Penalty  of  vender  unnecessarily  delaying  Avitliout  reasonable 

refusing  to  supply  ^ 

stamps.  excuse  to  furnish  postage  stamps  to  any 

person  desiring  to  purchase  the  same, 
and  tendering  in  lawful  currency  the  full  value  thereof 
(the  stamp  vender  having  in  his  possession  for  sale  suffi- 
cient stamps  of  the  description  and  value  required)  shall 
be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  rupees. 
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XXXII.  Any 


person  so  appointed  vender  of  stamps 
convicted  of  taking  from  a purchaser 
a higlier  price  than  that,  denoted  on  the 
stamps  sold,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
extortion  and  shall  be  punished,  on  con- 
viction, with  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
exceeding  one  himdred  rupees,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  refmid  to  the  purchaser  the  whole  amount 
proved  to  have  been  taken  in  excess,  which  amount  may 
be  recovered  by  such  purchaser  before  a Magistrate  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  penalty  under  this  Act. 


Penalty  of  vender 
selling  stamps  for 
higher  price  than  the 
amount  denoted-there- 
by. 


out  hard  labour, 
or  to  a fine  not 


XXXIII.  If  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  or  coun- 
in JstLmps"  &c!  terfeited,  any  die,  plate  or  other  instru- 

ment which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maldng  any  stamps  which  shall  be  provided  as 

aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  imitate,  or 

cause  to  be  forged  or  imitated,  any  stamp  or  stamps 
which  shall  be  provided  as  aforesaid;  or  if  any  person 
shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  of 
which  excuse  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his 
possession  any  false,  forged  or  counterfeited  die,  plate  or 
other  instrument  resembling  or  intended  to  resemble, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  any  die,  plate  or  instrument 
that  shall  be  used  for  the  piupose  aforesaid;  or  if  any 
person  shall  stamp  or  mai’k,  or  cause  to  be  stamped  or 
marked,  any  paper  or  other  substance  with  any  such 
false,  forged  or  counterfeit  die,  plate  or  instrument  as 
aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use,  utter, 
sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  or  cause  to  be  used,  uttered,  sold 
or  exposed  for  sale,  or  shall  knowingly  and  without  law- 
ful excuse  (the  proof  of  which  excuse  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  paper  or  other 
substance  having  thereon  the  impression  of  any  such 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  die  or  otlier  instrument  as 
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aforesaid;  or  having  thereon  any  counterfeit  stamp  resem- 
bling or  intended  to  resemble,  or  be  mistaken  for  the 
stamp  or  stamps  u hicli  shall  be  provided  as  aforesaid ; 
then  aiid  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending, 
and  eveiy  person  knowingly  aiding,  abetting  or  assisting 
any  person  in  committing  any  such  offence,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for 
a term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  lia- 
ble to  ffne. 

XXXIV.  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  remove  or 
cause  to  be  removed,  from  any  letter, 

renaitics  for  evad-  newspaper,  or  other  cover  or  paper  any 
ing  postage  stamp  du-  i.  x ^ ^ x i j 

ties.  stamp  or  stamps  provided  and)  used  as 

aforesaid,  with  intent  to  use  or  place 
such  stamp  or  stamps  with  or  upon  any  other  letter, 
newspaper  or  other  cover  or  paper,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same;  or  if  any  person  shall  knoAmigly  use 
or  cause  to  be  used  any  such  stamp  or  stamps  so  fraudu- 
lently removed;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  erase 
or  remove,  or  cause  to  be  erased  or  removed,  from  any 
such  stamp  or  stamps  any  waiting  or  other  matter  or 
thing  thereon_  w'ritten  or  impressed,  Avith  intent  to  use 
any  such  stamp  or  stamps ; every  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  tw^o  hundred  rupees  for  every  such  offence. 

XXXV.  In  all  cases,  except  that  of  letters  and  packets 
posted  for  despatch  to  any  place  beyond 
postage."  territories  under  the  Government  of 

the  East  India  Company,  it  shall  be 
optional  with  parties  sending  any  letters  or  packets  by 
the  post,  to  forward  the  same  free  of  postage  by  means 
of  a proper  stamp  or  stamps  placed  or  affixed  thereon  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided;  or  to  forward  them 
unpaid,  or  in  the  case  of  parcels  only,  to  prepay  the 
postage  in  money.  But  no  money  shall  hereafter  be  rc- 
cciAcd  at  any  Post  Office  in  prepayment  of  postage  on  any 
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letter,  newspaper  or  other  printed  or  engraved  paper  for- 
warded by  the  post.  Provided  that  nothing  in  tliis  Sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  require  the  prepayment  of  Bri- 
tish paeket  postage  on  letters  or  packets  upon  which  the 
prepayment  of  such  postage  has  been  left  optional  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Post  Master  General. 

XXXVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  General 
of  India  in  Council  at  any  time  to  with- 
draw either  wholly  or  in  part  the  op- 
tion allowed  by  the  preeeding  Section 
of  this  Act ; and  to  direct  that  all  or 
any  letters,  packets  or  parcels  shall  not  be 
forwarded  by  post  unless  the  postage  thereof  shall  be 
prepaid  by  means  of  a proper  stamp  or  stamps,  or  to 
charge  on  all  letters,  packets  or  parcels  on  which  the 
postage  shall  not  be  prepaid,  or  which  shall  not  be  duly 
and  properly  stamped,  such  higher  rates  of  postage  than 
would  otherwise  be  payable,  as  from  time  to  time  be 
deemed  expedient. 

XXXVII.  The  person  to  whom  any  letter  or  packet, 
the  postage  of  wliich  has  not  been  paid, 

Posta.ce  on  nnpaid  may  be  delivered,  shall  not  be  bound 
letters,  &c.  to  be  paid 

by  the  receiver.  to  pay  the  postage  if  he  return  the 

same  unopened,  but  if  he  open  the 
same  he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  postage  due  thereon. 
If  he  return  the  same  unopened,  the  sender  of  the  letter 
or  packet  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  postage  thereof. 
If  any  person  shall  refuse  to  pay  any  postage  which  he 
is  legally  bound  to  pay  for  any  letter  or  packet,  the 
same  may  be  recovered  by  any  Post  ^Master  General,  or 
any  Officer  in  charge  of  a Post  Office,  for  the  use  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  the  same  manner  as  a fine 
recovered  under  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Officer  in  charge  of  any  Post  Office  to  withhold  from  the 
person  so  refusing,  until  such  postage  be  paid,  any  other 


Governor  General  in 
Council  may  direct 
that  all  postage  shall 
be  prepaid,  and  that 
by  stamps  alone. 
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letter  or  packet  addressed  to  that  person  not  being- 
superscribed  as  on  the  public  service. 

XXXVIII.  In  case  it  be  deemed  expedient  that  any 
letters  or  other  packets  should  be  re- 
RegiBtered  letters.  gistered  at  the  Post  Office,  it  shall  be 
land’ul  for  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  direct  that  iu  addition  to  any  rates  of  postage 
payable  under  this  Act,  a fee  not  exceeding  four  annas 
shall  be  charged  on  any  such  letter  or  packet ; and  such 
registration  fee  shall  be  paid  on  the  letter  being  put  into 
the  Post  Office. 

XXXIX.  It  shall  be  lairful  for  the  Governor  General 
of  India  in  Council  to  fix  and  order 
Expresses.  any  rate  of  postage  to  be  charged  for 

the  conveyance  of  letters  and  packets 
by  express,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  any  other  rates 
of  postage  chargeable  on  such  letters  and  packets  under 
this  Act. 

XL.  Vffien  any  vessel  arrives  by  sea  at  any  place  with- 
in the  territories  under  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  East  India  Comijany 

carrying  mails  how  to  whicli  there  is  a Post  Office,  the 

prucecd.  ^ 

Commander  of  such  vessel  shall  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible  cause  every  letter  and  packet  on  board  of 
such  vessel,  which  is  directed  to  that  place,  and  not  except- 
ed from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Post  Office,  to  lie 
delivered  either  at  the  Post  Office,  or  to  some  Officer  of 
the  post  Office  authorized  to  receive  the  same.  And  if 
there  be  on  board  any  letter  or  packet  directed  to  any  other 
place,  and  not  excepted  from  the  exclusive  privilege  afore- 
said, the  said  Commander  shall  as_  speedily  as  possible  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Post  Master  of  the  place  at  which  he 
has  arrived,  and  shall  act  according  to  the  directions 

he  may  receive  from  such  Post  Master,  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  Post  Master  shall  discharge  such  Comman- 
der from  all  responsibility  in  respect  of  such  letter  or 

jii  3 
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packet.  Every  Commander  of  a vessel 

Penalties.  who  shall  wilfully  [di.sobey  any  of  the 

directions  contained  in  this  Section,  shall 
be  punished  with  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees. 

XLI.  Every  person,  being"'either  the  Commander  of  a 
vessel  inward  bound,  or  any  one  on 
Coal'd  such  vessel  who  shall  within  the 
said  territories  knotvingly  have  in  his 
possession  any  letter  not  excepted  from  the  privilege  of 
the  Post  Office  after  any  part  of  the  letters  on  board 
the  said  vessel,  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Post  Ofiice, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  fifty  rupees,  whether 
the  letter  be  in  the  baggage  or  on  the  person  of  the 
offender  or  otherwise  in  his  custody.  And  every  such 
person  who  shall  detain  any  such  letter  after  demand 
made  for  the  same  by  an  Ofiicer  of  the  Post  Office, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  one  hundred  rupees. 

XLII.  For  every  letter  or  packet  delivered  by  the 
Commander  of  any  ship  in  conformity 
Bounty  Money.  with  the  dii’ections  of  Section  XL.  of 
this  Act,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Post  Office  shall  pay  to  the  said  Commander  the  sum 
of  one  anna.  Provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made 
to  the  Commander  of  any  vessel  on  account  of  the  de- 
livery of  any  letter  or  packet  unless  the  claim  of  such 
Commander  shall  be  preferred  before  the  vessel  leaves 
the  place  at  which  the  letter  or  packet  was  delivered, 

or  before  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  such  vessel. 

XLIII.  The  Commander  of  every  vessel  leaviug  any 

place  in  the  said  tcrritor'ics  [ by  sea, 

Commanders  of  out-  gliall  receive  on  board  of  such  vessel 

■ward  bound  vessels  to  i . i • i i in 

leceivemaiis on  board,  every  letter  and  packet  wliicli  Ire  snair 
be  required  so  to  receive  by  any  Officer 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  shall  give  a receipt  for  such 
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letters  or  packets.  And  every  Commander  of  a vessel 
who  shall  wilfidly  disobey  any  direction  contained  in 
this  Section,  shall  be  punished  Avith  a fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  rupees. 

XLIV.  A list  of  all  letters  and  packets  of  which  the 
persons  addressed  connot  be  found, 
^Unclaimed  letters,  g]jall  be  prepared  daily  at  every  Post 

Ofiice  and  exposed  for  not  less  than 
two  weeks  in  the  most  public  and  conspicuous  part  of 
such  Ofiice  ; and  all  such  letters  and  packets  which 
shall  have  remained  tlnree  months  imclaimed  at  any  Post 
Office  shall  be  sent  to  the  Post  Master  General  of  the 
Presidency.  At  intervals  of  not  more  than  three  months, 
the  said  Post  Master  General  shall  publish  in  the  official 
Gazette  of  the  Presidency,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council,  lists  of  all  such  unclaimed  letters  and  packets  of 
which  the  addresses  are  written  in  the  English  language 
or  character.  Every  letter  and  packet  which  shall  have 
remained  eighteen  months  unclaimed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Post  Master  General  of  any  Presidency,  shall  be  opened 
by  the  said  Post  Master  General ; and  if  any  money  shall 
be  found  therein  it  shall  be  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury, 
and  if  any  other  valuable  property,  it  shall  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  paid  in  like  manner  into  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  may  have 
a right  thereto,  after  deducting  all  sums  due  from  such 
person  for  postage.  And  when  one  year  shall  have  elapsed 
after  such  letter  or  packet  has  been  opened,  it  shall  be 
laAvful  for  the  Post  Master  General,  if  it  be  still  unclaim* 
ed,  to  destroy  it. 

XLV.  Letters  or  packets  rejected  unopened  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  addressed  shall  be 
^Kcfused  Letter*,  forthwith  Sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Post 

Master  General  of  the  Presidency  and 
by  him  opened  and  destroyed.  And  all  money  or  other 
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valuable  property  wliieli  sueli  letters  or  paekets  may  con- 
tain shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  Section,  with  respect  to  such  money  or  property 
contained  in  unclaimed  letters. 

XLVI.  On  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  and  receiving  letters 
^^Frankmo  abolish-  packets  by  the  post  free  of  postage, 

whether  official  or  otherwise,  shall  wholly 
cease ; and  all  letters  and  packets  to  which  any  such 
privilege  now  extends  shall  henceforth  be  charged  ■with 
the  same  rates  of  postage  as  any  other  letters  sent  by 
the  post.  Provided  that  letters  and  pack- 
lie  service  duly  certi-  cfs  on  the  public  scrvicc,  certihcd  to  be 
charged?'^^’ signature  of  any  public 
Officer,  now  or  hereafter  authorised  by 
the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  or  by  the 
local  Governments  respectively  in  that  behalf,  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  post  as  if  they  were  duly  stamped,  and  the 
postage  due  thereon  shall  be  charged  to  the  several  Pub- 
lic Departments,  from  which  such  letters  or  packets  are 
sent,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Governor  General  of  In- 
dia in  Council  shall  direct. 

XLVII.  Every  person  who  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  Post  Office  Revenue,  wil- 
ccrtificate.  Certify,  or  cause  to  be  certified  by 

writing  on  any  official  or  other  letter 
or  packet  delivered  at  any  Post  Office  for  conveyance  by  post 
that  which  is  not  true  in  respect  of  such  letter  or  packet,  or 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  its  contents,  or  shall  knowingly 
send  or  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  delivered,  or  attempt 
to  send  or  deliver  for  conveyance  by  post,  any  letter  or 
packet  with  any  such  false  certificate  thereon  ; and  every 
person  who  shall  knowingly  send  or  permit  to  be  sent 
by  post  under  coloiu’  or  pretence  of  an  official  commu- 
nication any  letter,  paper,  -writing  or  other  enclosure  of 
a private  natiire,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundi’cd  rupees. 
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XLVIII.  If  any  officer  in  charge  of  a Post  Office  shall 
suspect  that  any  letter  or  packet  lying 
ed^fcontSn foi’  delivery  at  his  Office  contains  any 
band  articles,  or  writ-  contraband  article,  or  any  article  on 

ing  in  contravention  _ 

of  this  Act,  how  to  be  wliicli  duty  is  owing  to  Government,  or 
"*  ■ that  any  letter  or  packet  lying  for  de- 

livery at  the  Post  Office  contains  any  writing  or  enclosure 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  Sections  VIII.,  XV., 
XVI.,  or  XLVII.,  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
Officer  to  summon  the  person  to  w'hom  the  letter  or  packet 
is  directed  to  attend  at  the  Post  Office  by  himself  or  Agent 
within  forty-eight  horns  after  the  arrival  of  the  letter  or 
packet  at  that  Post  Office,  and  to  open  the  letter  or 
packet  in  the  presence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
or  packet  is  directed,  or  of  that  person’s  Agent,  and  if 
that  person  shall  not  so  attend  by  himself  or  Agent, 
then  to  open  the  letter  or  packet  in  the'  absence  of  that 
person.  It  shall  also  be  lawful  for  any  Officer  in  charge 
of  a Post  Office  to  refuse  to  forward  any  parcel  through 
the  Post  Office  by  Sea  to  any  foreign  port  or  to  any 
place  not  on  the  Continent  of  India,  unless  such  parcel 
be  accompanied  by  a Custom  House  Pass. 

XLIX.  The  Government  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
any  loss  or  damage  which  may  occur 
sp^nTibie  rcspect  of  anything  entrusted  to  the 

Post  Office  for  convey cnce,  and  no  per- 
son employed  by  the  Government  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shall  be  responsible  for  any  such  loss  or  damage 
unless  that  person  shall  cause  such  loss  or  damage 
maliciously  or  fraudulently. 

L.  Whoever  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  shall 

Penalty  for  secret-  p n i 

ing,  opening  or  mak-  irauclulently  Secret,  make  away  with,  or 
J^c.^by^persilf^cral  appropriate  any  letter  or  packet  which 
pHcd  in  the  Post  Of-  m^y  havc  bccn  entrusted  to  him,  or 

anything  contained  in  any  such  letter 
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or  packet,  or  shall  mutilate  or  brake  open  any  such 
letter  or  packet,  or  any  banghy  parcel  or  box,  with  the 
intention  of  fraudulently  appropriating  anything  therein 
contained,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  a term  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  opening  of  a letter 
or  packet  returned  for  want  of  a true  direction,  or  be- 
cause the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed, 
cannot  be  found,  or  refuses  or  neglects  .to  pay  the  post- 
age thereof,  or  to  the  opening  of  a letter  or  packet  sus- 
pected to  contain  any  contraband  article,  or  any  writing 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  to  the 
opening  of  a letter  or  packet  directed  to  any  place 
not  in  the  territories  under  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  which  the  proper  amount  of  postage 
shall  not  have  been  paid. 

LI.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  except  a Se- 
cretary to  Government,  acting  by  order 
• detain-  £ Government,  to  detain  a Post 

Office  messenger,  whilst  carrying  the 
mails,  or  to  detain  any  carriage  or  horse  upon  which  the 
mads  are  being  carried,  or  on  any  pretence  to  open  a 
packet  in  transit  from  one  Post  Office  to  another;  and 
every  person  who  shall  be  gudty  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  offences  shall  be  punished  with  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  rupees. 

LII.  Every  person  who  shall  fraudulently  retain,  or 
wilfully  secrete,  or  keep  or  detain,  or, 

Penalty  for  retain-  being  required  to  deliver  up  by  an  Offi- 
a'b,“Su£' cer  of  the  Post  Office,  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  deliver  up  a post  letter  or 
packet  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered  to  any  other 
person,  or  a post  letter  bag  or  post  letter  or  packet 
which  shall  have  been  sent,  whether  the  same  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  person  secreting,  keeping  or  neglect- 
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ing  to  deliver  up  the  same,  or  by  any  other  person,  sliall 
he  pimished,  on  conviction  before  a Magistrate  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  A\ithout  hard  labor,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  and  shall  also  he  liable  to  fine. 

LIII.  Every  person  employed  to  convey  or  deliver  any 
post  bag  or  any  letter  or  packet  sent 
on^thTp^rtoVjSus  ^7  post,  who  shall  be  guilty  while  so 

employed  of  any  act  of  drunkenness, 
cai’elessness  or  other  misconduct  where- 
by the  safety  of  any  such  bag  or  letter  or  packet  shall 
be  endangered ; or  who  shall  loiter  or  make  delay  in 

the  conveyance  or  delivery  of  any  such  bag  or  letter 

or  packet ; or  who  shall  not  use  proper  care  and  dilli- 
gence  safely  to  convey  any  such  bag,  letter  or  packet 
shall  be  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  fifty  rupees. 

LTV.  Whoever  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Post  Office  Department, 

ziement  by  persons  ^.nd  being  entrusted  to  receive  money 
Office^ postage  duty  or  any  other  public 
purpose,  shall  fraudulently  appropriate 
the  same,  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction  before  a Ma- 
gistrate, with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

LV.  Whoever  being  in  such  employ  as  is  described 
in  Section  LIV.  shall  fraudulently  put 

Penalty  for  fraudu-  wrong  mark  Oil  any  letter  or  pack- 

lently  altenn^  marks  . 

on  letters,  &c.,  by  et,  01’  shall  fraudulently  alter,  remove 

persons  employed  in 

tbe  Post  Office.  01’  causc  to  disappeai’  any  mark  or 

stamp  which  is  on  any  letter  or  pack- 
et, or  shall  fraudulently  use  or  place  with  or  upon  any 
letter  or  packet  any  stamp  which  shall  have  been  re- 
moved from  any  other  letter  or  cover,  shall  be  punish- 
ed, on  conviction  before  a Magistrate,  with  imprison- 
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incnt,  Avitli  or  without  liard  laljour,  for  a term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  flue. 

LVI.  Whoever  being  in  such  employ  as  is  described 
in  Section  LIV.,  and  being  entrasted 

rcJfyplqialingXcu-  preparing  or  keeping  of  any 

iiionts,  or  secreting  document,  shall,  with  a fraudulent  in- 
documents bj-  persons 

employed  in  the  Post  tcntiou,  prepare  that  document  incor- 
rectly, or  alter  that  document,  or  se- 
crete or  destroy  that  document,  shall  be  punished,  on 
conviction  before  a ]\Iagistrate,  with  imprisonment,  with 
or  wdthout  hard  labour,  for  a term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

LYII.  Whoever  being  in  such  employ  as  is  described 
in  Section  LIV.,  shall  send  by  the  post 

Penalty  for  sending  qj,  p^g^  unstamp- 

ing  postage,  by  per-  ed  letter  01’  packet  upon  which  postage 
SOUR  employed  as  a-  i • i 

hove.  lias  not  been  paid  or  charged  in  the 

manner  presciibed  in  this  Vet,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  defraud  tlie  Government  of  tlie  postage 
duty  on  sucli  letter  or  packet,  shall  be  punislied,  ou  con- 
viction before  a Magistrate,  witli  imprisouraeut,  with  or 
without  bard  labour,  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

LVIII.  All  fines  incun’ed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  any  person  except  in  respect  of 
co^e'red  offeiices  puuishablc  by  fine  in  addition 

to  imprisoument  shall,  upon  conviction 
of  the  offender  before  any  INIagistratc,  be  leiicd,  together 
with  the  costs  attending  the  information  and  conviction, 
bv  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of  the  par- 
ty or  parties  offending  by  warrant  under  the  band  of 
such  Magistrate,  and  if,  upon  the  return  of  such  warrant, 
it  shall  appear  that  no  sidhcicnt  distress  can  be  bad 
thereon,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  INIagistratc,  by 
wan-aut  under  liis  liand  and  seal,  to  cause  such  offender  or 
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offenders  to  be  eoinmitted  to  prison,  tlicre  to  be  imprisoned 
only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  such  Magistrate,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  calendar  months,  where  the  amount  of  the 
fine  shall  not  exceed  fifty  rupees,  and  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  calendar  months,  where  the  amount  of 
the  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  rupees,  and  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months  in  any  other 
case,  the  commitment  to  be  determinable  in  each  of  the 
cases  aforesaid  upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  fine 
and  of  the  costs  attending  the  information  and  convic- 
tion. A share  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  every  fine 
imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  informer.  No  proceedings  shall  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  any  such  fine  without  an  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  an  order  in  w'riting  of  a Post  Master  Gen- 
eral, or  of  an  Officer  in  charge  of  a Post  Office. 


LIX.  If  any  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
shall  be  employed  by  the  said  Compa- 
ciiacJmpanyS  ny  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  or 
ting  ofteneys  in  for-  g];na,ll  he  appointed  a vender  of  postage 

stamps  or  entrusted  by  the  said  Com- 
pany or  any  of  the  said  local  Governments  with  the  sale 
of  postage  stamps  within  the  dominions  of  any  foreign 
Prince  or  state  in  alliance  with  the  said  Company,  in 
which  a post  shall  be  established  by  the  said  Company, 
shall  Avithin  the  dominions  of  such  Prince  or  State  com- 
mit any  act  hereby  prohibited,  or  omit  to  do  any  act 
hereby  required  to  be  done,  by  any  person  similarly  em- 
ployed, appointed  or  entrusted  as  aforesaid  ivithin  the 
territories  under  the  Government  of  the  said  Company, 
such  servant  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  . be  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  act  had  been  done  or  omitted 
within  the  said  last  mentioned  territories,  and  every  such 
person  may  be  convieted  and  punished  either  by  fine  or 
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otherwise,  aceording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  any 
Magistrate  or  Court  in  any  part  of  the  said  last  mention- 
ed territories  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  in  such  part  of  the  said  territories. 

LX.  The  word  “Magistrate”  in  this  Act  shall  include 
Joint  Magistrates,  persons  lawfully  exercising  the  powers 
of  ^Magistrates,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Police  !Magis- 
trates ; and  the  word  “ fine”  shall  include  a penalty  or 
forfeiture. 

LXI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  General  of 
India  in  Council  to  frame  Rules  for 
District  dawks.  the  management  of  aU  or  any  Zemin- 
daree,  Thannah  or  other  district  dawks, 
tiud  to  declare,  from  time  to  time,  what  portions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  dawks,  and  to  persons 
employed  in  connection  therewith. 

Ordered,  that  the  Draft  now  read  be  published  for 
general  information. 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Draft  be  reconsidered  • at  the 
first  jSIeeting  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  after 
the  13th  day  orf  August  next. 

J.  P.  GRAXT, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Republished  by  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

,H.  C.  MONTGOMERY, 

Chief  Secretary. 
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